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Preface 


The project of compiling a series of comprehensive handbooks covering major fields 
of Japanese linguistics started in 2011, when Masayoshi Shibatani received a commis- 
sion to edit such volumes as series editor from De Gruyter Mouton. As the planning 
progressed, with the volume titles selected and the volume editors assigned, the 
enormity of the task demanded the addition of a series co-editor. Taro Kageyama, 
Director-General of the National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics 
(NINJAL), was invited to join the project as a series co-editor. His participation in 
the project opened the way to make it a joint venture between NINJAL and De 
Gruyter Mouton. We are pleased to present the Handbooks of Japanese Language 
and Linguistics (HJLL) as the first materialization of the agreement of academic coop- 
eration concluded between NINJAL and De Gruyter Mouton. 

The HJLL Series is composed of twelve volumes, primarily focusing on Japanese 
but including volumes on the Ryukyuan and Ainu languages, which are also spoken 
in Japan, as well as some chapters on Japanese Sign Language in the applied lin- 
guistics volume. 

— Volume 1: Handbook of Japanese Historical Linguistics 

— Volume 2: Handbook of Japanese Phonetics and Phonology 
— Volume 3: Handbook of Japanese Lexicon and Word Formation 
— Volume 4: Handbook of Japanese Syntax 

— Volume 5: Handbook of Japanese Semantics and Pragmatics 
— Volume 6: Handbook of Japanese Contrastive Linguistics 

— Volume 7: Handbook of Japanese Dialects 

— Volume 8: Handbook of Japanese Sociolinguistics 

— Volume 9: Handbook of Japanese Psycholinguistics 

— Volume 10: Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics 

— Volume 11: Handbook of the Ryukyuan Languages 

— Volume 12: Handbook of the Ainu Language 


Surpassing all currently available reference works on Japanese in both scope and 
depth, the HJLL series provides a comprehensive survey of nearly the entire field of 
Japanese linguistics. Each volume includes a balanced selection of articles contrib- 
uted by established linguists from Japan as well as from outside Japan and is criti- 
cally edited by volume editors who are leading researchers in their individual fields. 
Each article reviews milestone achievements in the field, provides an overview of the 
state of the art, and points to future directions of research. The twelve titles are thus 
expected individually and collectively to contribute not only to the enhancement of 
studies on Japanese on the global level but also to the opening up of new perspec- 
tives for general linguistic research from both empirical and theoretical standpoints. 

The HJLL project has been made possible by the active and substantial partici- 
pation of numerous people including the volume editors and authors of individual 
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chapters. We would like to acknowledge with gratitude the generous support, both 
financial and logistic, given to this project by NINJAL. We are also grateful to John 
Haig (retired professor of Japanese linguistics, the University of Hawai‘i at Manoa), 
serving as copy-editor for the series. In the future, more publications are expected to 
ensue from the NINJAL-Mouton academic cooperation. 


Masayoshi Shibatani, Deedee McMurtry Professor of Humanities and Professor of 
Linguistics, Rice University/Professor Emeritus, Kobe University 

Taro Kageyama, Director-General, National Institute for Japanese Language and Lin- 
guistics (NINJAL)/Professor Emeritus, Kwansei Gakuin University 


Masayoshi Shibatani and Taro Kageyama 
Introduction to the Handbooks of Japanese 
Language and Linguistics 


Comprising twelve substantial volumes, the Handbooks of Japanese Language and 
Linguistics (HJLL) series provides a comprehensive survey of practically all the major 
research areas of Japanese linguistics on an unprecedented scale, together with sur- 
veys of the endangered languages spoken in Japan, Ryukyuan and Ainu. What fol- 
lows are introductions to the individual handbooks, to the general conventions 
adopted in this series, and the minimum essentials of contemporary Standard 
Japanese. Fuller descriptions of the languages of Japan, Japanese grammar, and the 
history of the Japanese language are available in such general references as Martin 
(1975), Shibatani (1990), and Frellesvig (2010). 


1 Geography, Population, and Languages of Japan 


Japan is situated in the most populous region of the world — Asia, where roughly 
one half of the world population of seven billion speak a variety of languages, 
many of which occupy the top tier of the ranking of the native-speaker population 
numbers. Japanese is spoken by more than 128 million people (as of 2013), who live 
mostly in Japan but also in Japanese emigrant communities around the world, most 
notably Hawaii, Brazil and Peru. In terms of the number of native speakers, Japanese 
ranks ninth among the world’s languages. Due partly to its rich and long literary his- 
tory, Japanese is one of the most intensely studied languages in the world and has 
received scrutiny under both the domestic grammatical tradition and those developed 
outside Japan such as the Chinese philological tradition, European structural lin- 
guistics, and generative grammar developed in America. The Handbooks of Japanese 
Language and Linguistics intend to capture the achievements garnered over the years 
through analyses of a wide variety of phenomena in a variety of theoretical frame- 
works. 

As seen in Map 1, where Japan is shown graphically superimposed on Continental 
Europe, the Japanese archipelago has a vast latitudinal extension of approximately 
3,000 kilometers ranging from the northernmost island, roughly corresponding to 
Stockholm, Sweden, to the southernmost island, roughly corresponding to Sevilla, 
Spain. 

Contrary to popular assumption, Japanese is not the only language native to 
Japan. The northernmost and southernmost areas of the Japanese archipelago are in- 
habited by people whose native languages are arguably distinct from Japanese. The 
southernmost sea area in Okinawa Prefecture is dotted with numerous small islands 
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Map 1: Japan as overlaid on Europe 
Source: Shinji Sanada. 2007. Hogen wa kimochi o tsutaeru [Dialects convey your heart]. 
Tokyo: Iwanami, p. 68. 


where Ryukyuan languages are spoken. Until recent years, Japanese scholars tended 
to treat Ryukyuan language groups as dialects of Japanese based on fairly transparent 
correspondences in sounds and grammatical categories between mainland Japanese 
and Ryukyuan, although the two languages are mutually unintelligible. Another rea- 
son that Ryukyuan languages have been treated as Japanese dialects is that Ryukyuan 
islands and Japan form a single nation. In terms of nationhood, however, Ryukyu was 
an independent kingdom until the beginning of the seventeenth century, when it was 
forcibly annexed to the feudal domain of Satsuma in southern Kyushu. 

A more recent trend is to treat Ryukyuan as forming a branch of its own with the 
status of a sister language to Japanese, following the earlier proposals by Chamberlain 
(1895) and Miller (1971). Many scholars specializing in Ryukyuan today even confer 
language status to different language groups within Ryukyuan, such as Amami lan- 
guage, Okinawan language, Miyako language, etc., which are grammatically distinct 
to the extent of making them mutually unintelligible. The prevailing view now has 
Japanese and Ryukyuan forming the Japonic family as daughter languages of 
Proto-Japonic. HJLL follows this recent trend of recognizing Ryukyuan as a sister 
language to Japanese and devotes one full volume to it. The Handbook of the Ryu- 
kyuan Languages provides the most up-to-date answers pertaining to Ryukyuan 
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language structures and use, and the ways in which these languages relate to Ryu- 
kyuan society and history. Like all the other handbooks in the series, each chapter 
delineates the boundaries and the research history of the field it addresses, com- 
prises the most important and representative information on the state of research, 
and spells out future research desiderata. This volume also includes a comprehensive 
bibliography of Ryukyuan linguistics. 

The situation with Ainu, another language indigenous to Japan, is much less 
clear as far as its genealogy goes. Various suggestions have been made relating 
Ainu to Paleo-Asiatic, Ural-Altaic, and Malayo-Polynesian or to such individual lan- 
guages as Gilyak and Eskimo, besides the obvious candidate of Japanese as its sister 
language. The general consensus, however, points to the view that Ainu is related to 
Japanese quite indirectly, if at all, via the Altaic family with its Japanese-Korean sub- 
branch (see Miller 1971; Shibatani 1990: 5-7 for an overview). Because Ainu has had 
northern Japan as its homeland and because HJLL is also concerned with various as- 
pects of Japanese linguistics scholarship in general, we have decided to include a 
volume devoted to Ainu in this series. The Handbook of the Ainu Language out- 
lines the history and current state of the Ainu language, offers a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Ainu linguistics, describes major Ainu dialects in Hokkaido and Sakhalin, and 
devotes a full section to studies dealing with typological characteristics of the Ainu 
language such as polysynthesis and incorporation, person marking, plural verb 
forms, and aspect and evidentials. 


2 History 


Japan’s rich and long literary history dates back to the seventh century, when the 
Japanese learned to use Chinese characters in writing Japanese. Because of the 
availability of abundant philological materials, the history of the Japanese language 
has been one of the most intensely pursued fields in Japanese linguistics. While sev- 
eral different divisions of Japanese language history have been proposed, Frellesvig 
(2010) proposes the following four linguistic periods, each embracing the main polit- 
ical epochs in Japanese history. 


1. Old Japanese 700-800 (Nara period, 712-794) 

2. Early Middle Japanese 800-1200 (Heian period, 794-1185) 

3. Late Middle Japanese 1200-1600 (Kamakura period, 1185-1333; 
Muromachi period, 1333-1573) 

4. Modern Japanese 1600- (Edo, 1603-1868; Meiji, 1868-1912; 
Taisho, 1912-1926; Showa, 1926-1989; 
Heisei, 1989-) 
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This division reflects a major gulf between Pre-modern and Modern Japanese caused 
by some radical changes in linguistic structure during the Late Middle Japanese 
period. Modern Japanese is often further subdivided into Early Modern (Edo, 1603- 
1868), Modern (Meiji, 1868-1912; Taisho, 1912-1926), and Present-day Japanese 
(Showa, 1926-1989; Heisei, 1989-). 

The Handbook of Japanese Historical Linguistics will present the latest research 
on better studied topics, such as segmental phonology, accent, morphology, and some 
salient syntactic phenomena such as focus constructions. It will also introduce areas 
of study that have traditionally been underrepresented, ranging from syntax and 
Sinico-Japanese (kanbun) materials to historical pragmatics, and demonstrate how 
they contribute to a fuller understanding of the overall history of Japanese, as well 
as outlining larger-scale tendencies and directions in changes that have taken place 
within the language over its attested history. Major issues in the reconstruction of 
prehistoric Japanese and in the individual historical periods from Old Japanese to 
Modern Japanese are discussed including writing and the materials for historical 
studies, influences of Sinico-Japanese on Japanese, the histories of different vocabu- 
lary strata, the history of honorifics and polite language, generative diachronic syn- 
tax, and the development of case marking. 


3 Geographic and Social Variations 


Because of the wide geographical spread of the Japanese archipelago from north to 
south, characterized by high mountain ranges, deep valleys, and wide rivers as well 
as numerous islands, Japanese has developed a multitude of dialects, many of 
which differ from each other in a way more or less like current descendants of the 
Romance language family. Like the historical studies, the research tradition of dialect 
studies has a unique place in Japanese linguistics, which has also attracted a large 
number of students, amateur collectors of dialect forms as well as professional lin- 
guists. The Handbook of Japanese Dialects surveys the historical backdrop of the 
theoretical frameworks of contemporary studies in Japanese geolinguistics and in- 
cludes analyses of prominent research topics in cross-dialectal perspectives, such 
as accentual systems, honorifics, verbs of giving, and nominalizations. The volume 
also devotes large space to sketch grammars of dialects from the northern island of 
Hokkaido to the southern island of Kyushu, allowing a panoramic view of the differ- 
ences and similarities in the representative dialects throughout Japan. 

Besides the physical setting fostering geographic variations, Japanese society 
has experienced several types of social structure over the years, starting from the 
time of the nobility and court life of the Old and Early Middle Japanese periods, 
through the caste structure of the feudalistic Late Middle and Early Modern Japanese 
periods, to the modern democratic society in the Modern and Present-day Japanese 
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periods. These different social structures spawned a variety of social dialects including 
power- and gender-based varieties of Japanese. The Handbook of Japanese Socio- 
linguistics examines a wide array of sociolinguistic topics ranging from the history 
of Japanese sociolinguistics, including foreign influences and internal innovations, 
to the central topics of variations due to social stratification, gender differences, 
and discourse genre. Specific topics include honorifics and women’s speech, critical 
discourse analysis, pragmatics of political discourse, contact-induced change, emerg- 
ing new dialects, Japanese language varieties outside Japan, and language policy. 


4 Lexicon and Phonology 


The literary history of Japan began with early contacts with China. Chinese appar- 
ently began to enrich the Japanese lexicon in even pre-historic periods, when such 
deeply assimilated words as uma ‘horse’ and ume ‘plum’ are believed to have entered 
the language. Starting in the middle of the sixth century, when Buddhism reached 
Japan, Chinese, at different periods and from different dialect regions, has continu- 
ously contributed to Japanese in an immeasurable way affecting all aspects of gram- 
mar, but most notably the lexicon and the phonological structure, which have sus- 
tained further and continuous influences from European languages from the late 
Edo period on. Through these foreign contacts, Japanese has developed a complex 
vocabulary system that is composed of four lexical strata, each with unique lexical, 
phonological, and grammatical properties: native Japanese, mimetic, Sino-Japanese, 
and foreign (especially English). 

The Handbook of Japanese Lexicon and Word Formation presents a compre- 
hensive survey of the Japanese lexicon, word formation processes, and other lexical 
matters seen in the four lexical strata of contemporary Japanese. The agglutinative 
character of the language, coupled with the intricate system of vocabulary strata, 
makes it possible for compounding, derivation, conversion, and inflection to be 
closely intertwined with syntactic structure, giving rise to theoretically intriguing in- 
teractions of word formation processes and syntax that are not easily found in inflec- 
tional, isolating, or polysynthetic types of languages. The theoretically oriented 
studies associated with these topics are complemented by those oriented toward lex- 
ical semantics, which also bring to light theoretically challenging issues involving 
the morphology-syntax interface. 

The four lexical strata characterizing the Japanese lexicon are also relevant to 
Japanese phonology as each stratum has some characteristic sounds and sound 
combinations not seen in the other strata. The Handbook of Japanese Phonetics 
and Phonology describes and analyzes the basic phonetic and phonological struc- 
tures of modern Japanese with main focus on standard Tokyo Japanese, relegating 
the topics of dialect phonetics and phonology to the Handbook of Japanese Dialects. 
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The handbook includes several chapters dealing with phonological processes unique 
to the Sino-Japanese and foreign strata as well as to the mimetic stratum. Other topics 
include word tone/accent, mora-timing, sequential voicing (rendaku), consonant 
geminates, vowel devoicing and diphthongs, and the appearance of new consonant 
phonemes. Also discussed are phonetic and phonological processes within and 
beyond the word such as rhythm, intonation, and the syntax-phonology interface, as 
well as issues bearing on other subfields of linguistics such as historical and corpus 
linguistics, L1 phonology, and L2 research. 


5 Syntax and Semantics 


Chinese loans have also affected Japanese syntax, though the extent is unclear to 
which they affected Japanese semantics beyond the level of lexical semantics. In 
particular, Chinese loans form two distinct lexical categories in Japanese — verbal 
nouns, forming a subcategory of the noun class, and adjectival nouns (keiyo doshi), 
which are treated as forming major lexical categories, along with noun, verb, and 
adjective classes, by those who recognize this as an independent category. The former 
denote verbal actions, and, unlike regular nouns denoting objects and thing-like en- 
tities, they can function as verbs by combining with the light verb suru, which is ob- 
viously related to the verb suru ‘do’. The nominal-verbal Janus character of verbal 
nouns results in two widely observed syntactic patterns that are virtually synony- 
mous in meaning; e.g., benkyoo-suru (studying-DO) ‘to study’ and benkyoo o suru 
(studying ACC do) ‘do studying’. As described in the Handbook of Japanese Lexicon 
and Word Formation, the lexical category of adjectival noun has been a perennial 
problem in the analysis of Japanese parts of speech. The property-concept words, e.g., 
kirei ‘pretty’, kenkoo ‘health/healthy’, falling in this class do not inflect by themselves 
unlike native Japanese adjectives and, like nouns, require the inflecting copula da in 
the predication function — hence the label of adjectival noun for this class. However, 
many of them cannot head noun phrases — the hallmark of the nominal class — and 
some of them even yield nouns via -sa nominalization, which is not possible with 
regular nouns. 

The Lexicon-Word Formation handbook and the Handbook of Japanese Syntax 
make up twin volumes because many chapters in the former deal with syntactic phe- 
nomena, as the brief discussion above on the two Sino-Japanese lexical categories 
clearly indicates. The syntax handbook covers a vast landscape of Japanese syntax 
from three theoretical perspectives: (1) traditional Japanese grammar, known as 
kokugogaku (lit. national-language study), (2) the functional approach, and (3) the 
generative grammar framework. Broad issues analyzed include sentence types and 
their interactions with grammatical verbal categories, grammatical relations (topic, 
subject, etc.), transitivity, nominalization, grammaticalization, voice (passives and 
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causatives), word order (subject, scrambling, numeral quantifier, configurationality), 
case marking (ga/no conversion, morphology and syntax), modification (adjectives, 
relative clause), and structure and interpretation (modality, negation, prosody, ellipsis). 
These topics have been pursued vigorously over many years under different theoretical 
persuasions and have had important roles in the development of general linguistic 
theory. For example, the long sustained studies on the grammatical of subject and 
topic in Japanese have had significant impacts on the study of grammatical relations 
in European as well as Austronesian languages. In the study of word order, the anal- 
ysis of Japanese numeral quantifiers is used as one of the leading pieces of evidence 
for the existence of a movement rule in human language. Under case marking, the 
way subjects are case-marked in Japanese has played a central role in the study of 
case marking in the Altaic language family. Recent studies of nominalizations have 
been central to the analysis of their modification and referential functions in a wide 
variety of languages from around the globe with far-reaching implications to past 
studies of such phenomena as parts of speech, (numeral) classifiers, and relative 
clauses. And the study of how in Japanese prosody plays a crucial role in interpreta- 
tion has become the basis of some important recent developments in the study of 
wh-questions. 

The Handbook of Japanese Semantics and Pragmatics presents a collection of 
studies on linguistic meaning in Japanese, either as conventionally encoded in lin- 
guistic form (the field of semantics) or as generated by the interaction of form with 
context (the field of pragmatics). The studies are organized around a model that has 
long currency in traditional Japanese grammar, whereby the linguistic clause con- 
sists of a multiply nested structure centered in a propositional core of objective 
meaning around which forms are deployed that express progressively more subjec- 
tive meaning as one moves away from the core toward the periphery of the clause. 
Following this model, the topics treated in this volume range from aspects of mean- 
ing associated with the propositional core, including elements of meaning struc- 
tured in lexical units (lexical semantics), all the way to aspects of meaning that are 
highly subjective, being most grounded in the context of the speaker. In between 
these two poles of the semantics-pragmatics continuum are elements of meaning 
that are defined at the level of propositions as a whole or between different proposi- 
tions (propositional logic) and forms that situate propositions in time as events and 
those situating events in reality including non-actual worlds, e.g., those hoped for 
(desiderative meaning), denied (negation), hypothesized (conditional meaning), or 
viewed as ethically or epistemologically possible or necessary (epistemic and deontic 
modality). Located yet closer to the periphery of the Japanese clause are a rich array of 
devices for marking propositions according to the degree to which the speaker is com- 
mitted to their veracity, including means that mark differing perceptual and cognitive 
modalities and those for distinguishing information variously presupposed. 

These studies in Japanese syntax and semantics are augmented by cross-linguistic 
studies that examine various topics in these fields from the perspectives of language 
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universals and the comparative study of Japanese and another language. The Hand- 
book of Japanese Contrastive Linguistics sets as its primary goal uncovering prin- 
cipled similarities and differences between Japanese and other languages around 
the globe and thereby shedding new light on the universal and language-particular 
properties of Japanese. Topics ranging from inalienable possession to numeral clas- 
sifiers, from spatial deixis to motion typology, and from nominalization to subordi- 
nation, as well as topics closely related to these phenomena are studied in the typo- 
logical universals framework. Then various aspects of Japanese such as resultative- 
progressive polysemy, entailment of event realization, internal-state predicates, topic 
constructions, and interrogative pronouns, are compared and contrasted with indi- 
vidual languages including Ainu, Koryak, Chinese, Korean, Newar, Thai, Burmese, 
Tagalog, Kapampangan, Lamaholot, Romanian, French, Spanish, German, English, 
Swahili, Sidaama, and Mayan languages. 


6 Psycholinguistics and Applied Linguistics 


HJLL includes two volumes containing topics related to wider application of Japanese 
linguistics and to those endeavors seeking grammar-external evidence for the psycho- 
neurological reality of the structure and organization of grammar. By incorporating 
the recent progress in the study of the cognitive processes and brain mechanisms 
underlying language use, language acquisition, and language disorder, the Hand- 
book of Japanese Psycholinguistics discusses the mechanisms of language acquisi- 
tion and language processing. In particular, the volume seeks answers to the ques- 
tion of how Japanese is learned/acquired as a first or second language, and pursues 
the question of how we comprehend and produce Japanese sentences. The chapters 
in the acquisition section allow readers to acquaint themselves with issues pertain- 
ing to the question of how grammatical features (including pragmatic and discourse 
features) are acquired and how our brain develops in the language domain, with 
respect to both language-particular and universal features. Specific topics dealt 
with include Japanese children’s perceptual development, the conceptual and gram- 
matical development of nouns, Japanese specific language impairment, narrative 
development in the L1 cognitive system, L2 Japanese acquisition and its relation to 
L1 acquisition. The language processing section focuses on both L1 and L2 Japanese 
processing and covers topics such as the role of prosodic information in production/ 
comprehension, the processing of complex grammatical structures such as relative 
clauses, the processing issues related to variable word order, and lexical and sentence 
processing in L2 by speakers of a different native language. 

The Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics complements the Psycholin- 
guistics volume by examining language acquisition from broader sociocultural per- 
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spectives, i.e., language as a means of communication and social behavioral system, 
emphasizing pragmatic development as central to both L1 and L2 acquisition and 
overall language/human development. Topics approached from these perspectives 
include the role of caregiver’s speech in early language development, literacy acqui- 
sition, and acquisition of writing skills. Closely related to L1 and L2 acquisition/ 
development are studies of bilingualism/multilingualism and the teaching and 
learning of foreign languages, including Japanese as a second language, where topics 
discussed include cross-lingual transfer from L1 to L2, learning errors, and proficiency 
assessment of second language acquisition. Chapters dealing with topics more 
squarely falling in the domain of applied linguistics cover the issues in corpus/ 
computational linguistics (including discussions on CHILDES for Japanese and the 
KY corpus widely-used in research on Japanese as a second language), clinical lin- 
guistics (including discussions on language development in children with hearing 
impairment and other language disorders, with Down syndrome, or autism), and 
translation and interpretation. Technically speaking, Japanese Sign Language is not 
a variety of Japanese. However, in view of the importance of this language in Japanese 
society and because of the rapid progress in sign language research in Japan and 
abroad and what it has to offer to the general theory of language, chapters dealing 
with Japanese Sign Language are also included in this volume. 


7 Grammatical Sketch of Standard Japanese 


The following pages offer a brief overview of Japanese grammar as an aid for a quick 
grasp of the structure of Japanese that may prove useful in studying individual, the- 
matically organized handbooks of this series. One of the difficult problems in pre- 
senting non-European language materials using familiar technical terms derived 
from the European grammatical tradition concerns mismatches between what the 
glosses may imply and what grammatical categories they are used to denote in the 
description. We will try to illustrate this problem below as a way of warning not to 
take all the glosses at their face value. But first some remarks are in order about the 
conventions of transcription of Japanese, glossing of examples, and their translations 
used in this series. 


7.1 Writing, alphabetic transcription, and pronunciation 


Customarily, Japanese is written by using a mixture of Chinese characters (for con- 
tent words), hiragana (for function words such as particles, suffixes and inflectional 
endings), katakana (for foreign loans and mimetics), and sometimes Roman alphabet. 
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Because Japanese had no indigenous writing system, it developed two phonogram 
systems of representing a phonological unit of “mora”, namely hiragana and kata- 
kana, by simplifying or abbreviating (parts of) Chinese characters. Hiragana and 
katakana syllabaries are shown in Table 1, together with the alphabetic transcriptions 
adopted in the HJLL series. 


Table 1: Alphabetic transcriptions adopted in HjLL 

vans [o [te [se[o [oo [wm [mo [mm [me | 
rr Es ee 
Corre Cs EE EE 
eanscinon 7 [wf fo fw fom [fo [|_| 
Priore [fete fete fol> PE 
onc Pee [ee ese S| 
[transcription | uw | tu | su { ev | ow | tw | mu | [rw [ - [| | 
mae] [P| pe ae fee | 


Paw PPP te le dL 
eosnen fe oe [oe fe [oe [me [me |= fe [|_| 
Pesos Te to tel=fat=[> lel |t 
Paine T= Pe tel ed 
fd 
freee Tete (elefolels fale | 
fae PPP Pelee eel 


Because of phonological change, the columns indicated by strikethroughs have no 
letters in contemporary Japanese, although they were filled in with special letters 
in classical Japanese. If all the strikethroughs were filled, the chart will contain 50 
letters for each of hiragana and katakana, so the syllabary chart is traditionally 
called Gojii-on zu (chart of 50 sounds). To these should be added the letter 7, or 
representing a moraic nasal [N], on the rightmost column. 

The “50-sound chart”, however, does not exhaust the hiragana and katakana 
letters actually employed in Japanese, because the basic consonant sounds (ik, s, t, h) 
have variants. The sound represented by the letter h is historically related to the 
sound represented by p, and these voiceless obstruents (k, s, t, and p) have their 
respective voiced counterparts (g, z, d, and b). Table 2 shows letters for these conso- 
nants followed by five vowels. 
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Table 2: Letters for voiced obstruents and bilabial [p] 


[wwseinon [oo [= [oo [ [| 
Cos 

Pion PDs 
eosenen [ar [=| |» [or 
Pree fe fee [ola 
Paine [= [2 [F 


Perse [oo [=| 


BeGeoogRe 
CPE EEREEE 


=e 
Peewee fe fe fe fo fo 


katakana 


It is important to note that Tables 1 and 2 show the conventional letters and 
alphabetical transcription adopted by the HJLL series; they are not intended to repre- 
sent the actual pronunciations of Japanese vowels and consonants. For example, 
among the vowels, the sound represented as “u” is pronounced as [w] with un- 
rounded lips. Consonants may change articulation according to the following vowels. 
Romanization of these has been controversial with several competing proposals. 

There are two Romanization systems widely used in Japan. One known as the 
Hepburn system is more widely used in public places throughout Japan such as train 
stations, street signs, as well as in some textbooks for learners of Japanese. This sys- 
tem is ostensibly easier for foreigners familiar with the English spelling system. The 
Kunreishiki (the cabinet ordinance system) is phonemic in nature and is used by 
many professional linguists. The essential differences between the two Romanization 
systems center on palatalized and affricate consonants, as shown in Table 3 below 
by some representative syllables for which two Romanization renditions differ: 
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Table 3: Two systems of Romanization 


son [wa [Heron [ei 
fmf 
a ce 
rex fw [ef | 
fen fw fe fom | 


a 


[dzw] | dzu zu 
[pw] | fu hu 


Except for the volumes on Ryukyuan, Ainu, and Japanese dialects, whose phonetics 
differ from Standard Japanese, HJLL adopts the Kunreishiki system for rendering 
cited Japanese words and sentences but uses the Hepburn system for rendering con- 
ventional forms such as proper nouns and technical linguistic terms in the text and 
in the translations of examples. 

The cited Japanese sentences in HJLL look as below, where the first line translit- 
erates a Japanese sentence in Kunreishiki Romanization, the second line contains 
interlinear glosses largely following the Leipzig abbreviation convention, and the 
third line is a free translation of the example sentence. 


(1) Taroo wa_ Ziroo to Tookyoo e it-te kutusita o kat-ta. 
Taro TOP Jiro COM Tokyo ALL go-GER_ sock ACC buy-PST 
‘Taro went to Tokyo with Jiro and bought socks.’ 


The orthographic convention of rendering Japanese is to represent a sentence with 
an uninterrupted sequence of Sino-Japanese characters and katakana or hiragana 


syllabaries without a space for word segmentation, as in KABILRERLE RAR {TO 
CHL TF % oz. for (1). In line with the general rules of Romanization adopted in 
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books and articles dealing with Japanese, however, HJLL transliterates example sen- 
tences by separating word units by spaces. The example in (1) thus has 10 words. 
Moreover, as in it-te (go-GERUNDIVE) and kat-ta (buy-PAST) in (1), word-internal 
morphemes are separated by a hyphen whenever necessary, although this practice 
is not adopted consistently in all of the HJLL volumes. Special attention should be 
paid to particles like wa (topic), to ‘with’ and e ‘to, toward’, which, in the HJLL rep- 
resentation, are separated from the preceding noun or noun phrase by a space (see 
section 7.3). Remember that case and other kinds of particles, though spaced, form 
phrasal units with their preceding nouns. 


7.2 Word order 


As seen in (1), Japanese is a verb-final, dependent-marking agglutinative language. It 
is basically an SOV language, which marks the nominal dependent arguments by 
particles (wa, to, e, and o above), and whose predicative component consists of a 
verbal-stem, a variety of suffixes, auxiliary verbs, and semi-independent predicate 
extenders pertaining to the speech act of predication (see section 7.6). While a verb 
is rigidly fixed in sentence final position, the order of subject and object arguments 
may vary depending on pragmatic factors such as emphasis, background informa- 
tion, and cohesion. Thus, sentence (2a) with the unmarked order below, in principle, 
may vary in multiple ways as shown by some possibilities in (2b)—(2d). 


(2) a. Taroo ga Hanako ni Ziroo oO syookai-si-ta. 
Taro NOM Hanako DAT Jiro ACC _ introducing-do-PST 
‘Taro introduced Jiro to Hanako.’ 
b. Taroo ga Ziroo o Hanako ni syookai-si-ta. 
c. Hanako ni Taroo ga Ziroo o syookai-si-ta. 
d. Ziroo o Taroo ga Hanako ni syookai-si-ta. 


Adverbs, likewise, can be rather freely placed, though each type of adverbs has 
its basic position. 


(3) a. Saiwainimo Hanako ga gohan o tai-te kure-te i-ta. 
luckily Hanako NOM tice ACC cook-GER GIVE-GER BE-PST 
‘Luckily Hanako had done the favor of cooking the rice (for us).’ 

b. Hanako ga saiwainimo gohan o tai-te kure-te i-ta. 
c. Hanako ga gohan o saiwainimo tai-te kure-te i-ta. 


Notice that while the verbal complex in the sentence above is not as tightly organized 
as a complex involving suffixes, a sentence adverb cannot be placed within the verbal 
complex, showing that the sequence of tai-te kure-te i-ta forms a tighter constituent, 
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which, however, permits insertion of the topic particle wa after each of the gerundive 
forms. (See section 7.4 below on the nature of gerundive forms in Japanese.) 

As the normal position of sentence adverbs is sentence initial, manner and 
resultative adverbs have an iconically-motivated position, namely before and after 
the object noun phrase, respectively, as below, though again these adverbs may 
move around with varying degrees of naturalness: 


(4) Hanako ga isoide gohan o tai-te kure-ta. 
Hanako NOM hurriedly rice ACC cook-GER GIVE-PST 
‘Hanako did the favor of cooking the rice hurriedly (for us).’ 


(5) Hanako ga gohan o yawarakaku _ tai-te kure-ta. 
Hanako NOM rice ACC softly cook-GER GIVE-PST 
‘Hanako did the favor of cooking the rice soft (for us).’ 


The fact that an object noun phrase can be easily separated from the verb, as in (2b.d), 
and that adverbs can freely intervene between an object and a verb, as in (5), has 
raised the question whether Japanese has a verb phrase consisting of a verb and an 
object noun phrase as a tightly integrated constituent parallel to the VP in English 
(cf. *cook hurriedly the rice — the asterisk marks ungrammatical forms). 


7.3 NP structure 


Noun phrases, when they occur as arguments or adjuncts, are marked by case parti- 
cles or postpositions that are placed after their host nouns. Because case markers can 
be set off by a pause, a filler, or even longer parenthetic material, it is clear that they 
are unlike declensional affixes in inflectional languages like German or Russian. Their 
exact status, however, is controversial; some researchers regard them as clitics and 
others as (non-independent) words. 

Elaboration of Japanese noun phrases is done by prenominal modifiers such as 
a demonstrative, a genitive noun phrase, or an adjective, as below, indicating that 
Japanese is a consistent head-final language at both nominal and clausal levels. 


(6) a. kono Taroo no kaban 
this Taro GEN bag 
lit. ‘this Taro’s bag’ 


b. Taroo no kono kaban 
Taro GEN this bag 
lit. ‘Taro’s this bag’ 
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Japanese lacks determiners of the English type that “close off” NP expansion. 
The literal translations of the Japanese forms above are ungrammatical, indicating 
that English determiners like demonstratives and genitive noun phrases do not allow 
further expansion of an NP structure. Also seen above is the possibility that preno- 
minal modifiers can be reordered just like the dependents at the sentence level. The 
order of prenominal modifiers, however, is regulated by the iconic principle of placing 
closer to the head noun those modifiers that have a greater contribution in specifying 
the nature and type of the referent. Thus, descriptive adjectives tend to be placed 
closer to a head noun than demonstratives and genitive modifiers of non-descriptive 
types. Interesting is the pattern of genitive modifiers, some of which are more 
descriptive and are placed closer to the head noun than others. Genitives of the 
same semantic type, on the other hand, can be freely reordered. Compare: 


(7) a. Yamada-sensei no kuroi kaban 
Yamada-professor GEN black bag 
‘Professor Yamada’s black bag’ 
b. *kuroi Yamada-sensei no kaban 
(O.K. with the reading of ‘a bag of Professor Yamada who is black’) 


(8) a. Yamada-sensei no gengogaku no koogi 
Yamada-professor GEN linguistics GEN lecture 
‘Professor Yamada’s linguistics lecture’ 
b. *gengogaku no Yamada-sensei no koogi 
(O.K. with the reading of ‘a lecture by Professor Yamada of linguistics’) 


(9) a. Yamada-sensei no _ kinoo no koogi 
Yamada-professor GEN yesterday GEN lecture 
lit. ‘Professor Yamada’s yesterday’s lecture’ ‘Yesterday’s lecture by 
Professor Yamada’ 
b. Kinoo no Yamada-sensei no koogi 


(10) a. oomori no sio-azi no raamen 
big.serving GEN salt-tasting GEN ramen 
lit. ‘big-serving salt-tasting ramen noodles’ 

b. sio-azi no oomori no raamen 


(11) a. atui sio-azi no raamen 
hot salt-tasting GEN ramen 
‘hot salt-tasting ramen noodles’ 

b. sio-azi no atui ramen 
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Numeral classifiers (CLFs) pattern together with descriptive modifiers so that 
they tend to occur closer to a head noun than a possessive genitive phrase. 


(12) a. Taroo no san-bon no enpitu 
Taro GEN three-CLF GEN pencil 
‘Taro’s three pencils’ 
b. *san-bon no Taroo no enpitu 


Numeral classifiers also head an NP, where they play a referential function and 
where they can be modified by a genitive phrase or an appositive modifier, as in 
(13a.b). They may also “float” away from the head noun and become adverbial, as 
in (13c). 


(13) a. Taroo wa_ gakusei no san-nin 0 mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student GEN three-CLF ACC see.by.chance-PST 
‘Taro saw three of students by chance.’ 


b. Taroo wa_ gakusei san-nin’ o mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student three-CLF ACC  see.by.chance-PST 
lit. ‘Taro saw student-threes by chance.’ 


c. Taroo wa _ gakusei o san-nin — mikake-ta. 
Taro TOP student ACC three-CLF see.by.chance-PST 
‘Taro saw students, three (of them), by chance.’ 


As in many other SOV languages, the so-called relative clauses are also prenomi- 
nal and are directly placed before their head nouns without the mediation of “relative 
pronouns” like the English which or who or “complementizers” like that. The predi- 
cates in relative clauses are finite, taking a variety of tense and aspect. The subject 
may be replaced by a genitive modifier. Observe (14a). 


(144) a. Boku mo [Taroo ga/no kat-ta} hon o kat-ta. 
I ADVPART Taro NOM/GEN buy-PST book ACC buy-PST 
‘T also bought the book which Taro bought.’ 
b. Boku mo [Taroo ga/no kat-ta] no oO kat-ta. 
I ADVPART Taro NOM/GEN buy-PST NM _ ACC buy-PST 


‘T also bought the one which Taro bought.’ 


The structure used as a modifier in the relative clause construction can also 
head a noun phrase, where it has a referential function denoting an entity concept 
evoked by the structure. In Standard Japanese such a structure is marked by the 
nominalization particle no, as in (14b). 
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7.4 Subject and topic 


Some of the sentences above have noun phrases marked by the nominative case par- 
ticle ga and some by the topic marker wa for what appear to correspond to the subject 
noun phrases in the English translations. This possibility of ga- and wa-marking is 
seen below. 


(15) a. Yuki ga siro-i. 
snow NOM _ white-PRS 
‘The snow is white.’ 


b. Yuki wa __ siro-i. 
snow TOP white-PRS 
‘Snow is white.’ 


As the difference in the English translations indicates, these two sentences are 
different in meaning. Describing the differences between topic and non-topic sentences 
has been a major challenge for Japanese grammarians and teachers of Japanese alike. 
The difference in the English translations above, however, is indicative of how these 
two sentences might differ in meaning. Sentence (15a) describes a state of affairs 
involving specific snow just witnessed, whereas (15b) is a generic statement about a 
property of snow unbounded by time. Thus, while (15a) would be uttered only when 
the witnessed snow is indeed white, (15b) would be construed true even though we 
know that there are snow piles that are quite dirty. 

A similar difference is seen in verbal sentences as well. 


(16) a. Tori ga tob-u. 
bird NOM fly-PRS 
‘A bird is flying/is about to fly.’ 


b. Tori wa __ tob-u. 
bird TOP fly-PRS 
‘Birds fly.’ 


Non-topic sentences like (15a) and (16a) are often uttered with an exclamation 
accompanying a sudden discovery of a state of affairs unfolding right in front of 
one’s eyes. The present tense forms (-i for adjectives and -(r)u for verbs) here anchor 
the time of this discovery to the speech time. The present tense forms in (15b) and 
(16b), on the other hand, mark a generic tense associated with a universal statement. 

These explanations can perhaps be extended to a time-bound topic sentence 
seen in (17b) below. 
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(17) a. Taroo ga hasit-ta. 
Taro NOM run-PST 
‘Taro NOM ran.’ 


b. Taroo wa __hasit-ta. 
Taro TOP run-PST 
‘Taro ran.’ 


That is, while (17a) reports an occurrence of a particular event at a time prior to the 
speech time, (17b) describes the nature of the topic referent — that Taro was engaged 
in the running activity — as a universal truth of the referent, but universal only with 
respect to a specifically bound time marked by the past tense suffix. 

Topics need not be a subject, and indeed any major sentence constituent, 
including adverbs, may be marked topic in Japanese, as shown below. 


(18) a. Sono hon wa_ Taroo ga yon-de i-ru. 
that book TOP Taro NOM _ read-GER BE-PRS 
‘As for that book, Taro is reading (it).’ 


b. Kyoo wa __ tenki ga yo-i. 
today TOP weather NOM _ good-PRS 
‘As for today, the weather is good.’ 


c. Sonnani wa _ hayaku wa __hasir-e na-i. 
that.way TOP quickly TOP run-POTEN NEG-PRS 
‘That quickly, (I) cannot run.’ 


7.4 Complex sentences 


As in many Altaic languages, compound sentences in Japanese do not involve a coor- 
dinate conjunction like English and. Instead, clauses are connected by the use of in- 
flected verb forms, as in (19a) below, where the -i ending is glossed in the HJLL series 
as either INF (infinitive) or ADVL (adverbal) following the Japanese term ren’y6-kei 
for the form. While the -i ending in the formation of compound sentences is still 
used today, especially in writing, the more commonly used contemporary form in- 
volves a conjunctive particle -te following the -i infinitive form, as in (19b) below. In 
HJLL, this combination is glossed as GER (gerundive), though the relevant Japanese 
forms do not have the major nominal use of English gerundive forms. 


(19) a. Hana wa __— sak-i, tori wa _ uta-u. 
flower TOP bloom-INF bird TOP sing-PRS 
‘Flowers bloom and birds sing.’ 
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b. Hana wa _§ sa.i-te, tori wa uta-u. 
flower TOP bloom-GER bird TOP sing-PRS 
‘Flowers bloom and birds sing.’ 


Both the -i and -te forms play important roles in Japanese grammar. They are 
also used in clause-chaining constructions for serial events (20a), and in complex 
sentences (20b)—(20d), as well as in numerous compound verbs (and also in many 
compound nouns) such as sak-i hokoru (bloom-INF boast) ‘be in full bloom’, sak-i 
tuzukeru (bloom-INF continue) ‘continue blooming’, sa.i-te iru (bloom-GER BE) ‘is 
blooming’, and sa.i-te kureru (bloom-GER GIVE) ‘do the favor of blooming (for me/us)’. 


(20) a. Taroo wa _ [ok-i/ok.i-te], [kao o ara-i/arat-te], 
Taro TOP rise-INF/rise-GER face ACC wash-INF/wash-GER 


[gohan o tabe-ta]. 
meal ACC eat.PST 
‘Taro got up, washed his face, and ate a meal.’ 


b. Taroo wa _ [sakana o tur-i] ni it-ta. 
Taro TOP fish ACC catch-INF DAT go-PST 
‘Taro went to catch fish.’ 


c. Taroo wa _ [aruki nagara] hon o yon-da. 
Taro TOP walkINF SIMUL book ACC read-PST 
‘Taro read a book while walking.’ 


d. Taroo wa _ [Hanako ga ki-ta no] ni awa-na-katta. 
Taro TOP Hanako NOM come-PST NM DAT  see-NEG-PST. 
‘Taro did not see (her), even though Hanako came.’ 


(20d) has the nominalized clause marked by the particle no followed by the dative 
ni, also seen in (20b) marking the purposive form. Now the no-ni sequence has 
been reanalyzed as a concessive conjunction meaning ‘even though’. 


7.5 Context dependency 


The context dependency of sentence structure in Japanese is much more clearly pro- 
nounced than in languages like English. Indeed, it is rare that Japanese sentences 
express all the arguments of a verb such as a subject (or topic) and an object noun 
phrase included in the sentences used above for illustrative purposes. A typical dialog 
would take the following form, where what is inferable from the speech context is 
not expressed. 
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(21) a. Speaker A: Tokorode, Murakami Haruki no _ saisin-saku  yon-da_ ka. 
by.the.way Murakami Haruki GEN newest-work read-PST Q 
‘By the way, have (you) read Haruki Murakami’s latest work?’ 


b. Speaker B: Un, — moo yon-da. 
uh-hu already read-PST 
‘Uh-hu, (I) already read (it)’. 


In (21a) A’s utterance is missing a subject noun phrase referring to the 
addressee, and B’s response in (21b) is missing both subject and object noun 
phrases. In some frameworks, sentences like these are analyzed as containing zero 
pronouns or as involving a process of “pro drop”, which deletes assumed underlying 
pronouns. This kind of analysis, however, ignores the role of speech context com- 
pletely and incorporates information contextually available into sentence structure. 
In an analysis that takes seriously the dialogic relationship between speech context 
and sentence structure, the expressions in (21) would be considered full sentences as 
they are. 


7.6 Predicative verbal complexes and extenders 


Coding or repeating contextually determinable verb phrases, as in (21b), is less 
offensive than expressing contextually inferable noun phrases presumably because 
verb phrases have the predication function of assertion, and because they also code 
a wide range of other types of speech acts and of contextual information pertaining 
to the predication act. Declarative sentences with plain verbal endings like the one 
in (21b) are usable as “neutral” expressions in newspaper articles and literary works, 
where no specific reader is intended. In daily discourse, the plain verbal forms “ex- 
plicitly” code the speaker’s attitude toward the hearer; namely, that the speaker is 
treating the hearer as his equal or inferior in social standing, determined primarily 
by age, power, and familiarity. If the addressee were socially superior or if the occa- 
sion demanded formality, a polite, addressee honorific form with the suffix -masu 
would be used, as below. 


(22) Hai, moo yom-i-masi-ta. 
yes already read-INF-POL-PST 
‘Yes, (I have) already read (it).’ 


The referent honorific forms are used when the speaker wishes to show defer- 
ence toward the referent of arguments — subject honorific and object honorific (or 
humbling) forms depending on the type of argument targeted. If (21b) were to be 
uttered in reference to a social superior, the following would be more appropriate: 
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(23) Un, (Yamada-sensei wa) moo yom-are-ta. 
uh-hu (Yamada-professor TOP) already read-SUB.HON-PST 
‘Uh-hu, (Professor Yamada has) already read (it).’ 


This can be combined with the polite ending -masu, as below, where the speaker’s 
deference is shown to both the referent of the subject noun phrase and the addressee: 


(24) Hai, (Yamada-sensei wa) moo yom-are-masi-ta. 
Yes (Yamada-professor TOP) already read-HON-POL-PST 
‘Yes, (Professor Yamada has) already read (it).’ 


As these examples show, Japanese typically employs agglutinative suffixes in 
the elaboration of verbal meanings associated with a predication act. The equiva- 
lents of English auxiliary verbs are either suffixes or formatives connected to verb 
stems and suffixed forms in varying degrees of tightness. These are hierarchically 
structured in a manner that expresses progressively more subjective and interper- 
sonal meaning as one moves away from the verb-stem core toward the periphery. 
For example, in the following sentence a hyphen marks suffixal elements tightly 
bonded to the preceding form, an equal sign marks a more loosely connected forma- 
tive, which permits insertion of certain elements such as the topic particle wa, and a 
space sets off those elements that are independent words following a finite predicate 
form, which may terminate the utterance. 


(25) (Taroo wa) ik-ase-rare-taku=na-katta rasi-i mitai des-u wa. 
(Taro TOP) g0o-CAUS-PASS-DESI=NEG-PST CONJEC-PRS UNCERT POLCOP-PRS SFP 
‘(Taro) appears to seem to not want to have been forced to go, I tell you.’ 


The final particle wa above encodes the information that the speaker is female. 
A male speaker would use yo or da yo, the latter a combination of the plain copula 
and yo, instead of desu wa above, or combinations such as da ze and da zo in rough 
speech. 

Non-declarative Japanese sentences, on the other hand, frequently suppress 
auxiliary verbs, the copula, and the question particle especially in casual speech, 
where intonation and tone of voice provide clues in guessing the intended speech 
act. Casual interrogatives take the form of (26a) with a nominalization marker bearing 
a rising intonation, marked by the question mark in the transcription, whereas fuller 
versions have the interrogative particle ka or a combination of the polite copula and 
ka, as in (26b). 


(26) a. Moo kaeru no? 
already return NM 
‘Going home already?’ 
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b. Moo kaeru’ no (desu) ka. 
already return NM (POLCOP) Q 
‘Going home already?’ 


Requests are made with the aid of an auxiliary-like “supporting” verb kureru 
‘GIVE (ME THE FAVOR OF...)’, its polite form kudasai, or its intimate version tyoodai, 
as seen in (27a). Again, these forms are often suppressed in a highly intimate conver- 
sation and may result in a form like (27b). 


(27) a. Hayaku_ kaet-te kure/kudasai/tyoodai. 
soon return-GER GIVE/GIVE.POL/GIVE.INTI 
‘(Please) come home soon (for me/us).’ 


b. Hayaku_ kaet-te ne. 
soon return-GER SFP 
‘(Please) come home soon, won’t you?’ 


The use of dependent forms (e.g., the gerundive -te form above) as independent sen- 
tences is similar to that of subjunctive forms of European languages as independent 
sentences, as illustrated by the English sentence below. 


(28) If you would give me five thirty-cent stamps. 


Conditionals are used as independent suggestion sentences in Japanese as well. 
For example, (29a) has a fuller version like (29b) with the copula as a main-clause 
verb, which can also be suppressed giving rise to the truncated form (29c). 


(29) a. Hayaku  kaet-tara? 
quickly return-COND 
lit. ‘ If return quickly.’ ‘Why don’t you go home quickly?’ 


b. Hayaku_ kaet-tara ikaga desu ka. 
quickly return-COND how POLCOP Q 
lit. ‘How is it if (you) went home quickly?’ 


c. Hayaku_ kaet-tara ikaga? 
quickly return-COND how 
‘Why don’t (you) go home quickly?’ 


Understanding Japanese utterances requires full recourse to the elements of 
speech context, such as the nature of the speaker and the hearer and the social rela- 
tionship between them, the information “in the air” that is readily accessible to the 
interlocutors, and the formality of the occasion. Indeed, the difficult part of the art of 
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speaking Japanese is knowing how much to leave out from the utterance and how to 
infer what is left unsaid. 


8 Conclusion 


Many of the interesting topics in Japanese grammar introduced above are discussed 
in great detail in the Lexicon-Word formation handbook and the Syntax volume. The 
Historical handbook also traces developments of some of the forms and construc- 
tions introduced above. The Sociolinguistics volume gives fuller accounts of the sen- 
tence variations motivated by context and discourse genre. 
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Appendix: List of abbreviations for HJLL 


1 first person 

2 second person 

3 third person 

A agent-like argument of canonical transitive verb 
ABL ablative 

ACC accusative 

ACOP adjectival copula 
ADJ adjective 

AND adnominal 

ADV adverb(ial(izer)) 
ADVL adverbal 
ADVPART adverbial particle 
AGR agreement 

AGT agent 

ALL allative 


AN adjectival noun 
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ANTIP antipassive 
AP adverbial particle, adjective phrase 
APPL applicative 
ART article 

ASP aspect 

ATTR attributive 
AUX auxiliary 
AUXV auxiliary verb 
C consonant 
CAUS causative 

CLF classifier 
COHORT cohortative 
COM comitative 
COMP complementizer 
COMPL completive 
CONC concessive 
CONCL conclusive 
COND conditional 
CONJEC conjectural 
CONJCT conjunctive 
CONT continuative 
COP copula 

CVB converb 

DAT dative 

D demonstrative 
DECL declarative 
DEF definite 

DEM demonstrative 
DET determiner 
DESI desiderative 
DIST distal 

DISTR distributive 
DO direct object 
DU dual 

DUR durative 
EMPH emphatic 
ERG ergative 

ETOP emphatic topic 
EVID evidential 
EXCL exclamatory, exclusive 
EXPL expletive 


FOC focus 
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FUT future 

GEN genitive 

GER gerund(ive) 

H high (tone or pitch) 
HON honorific 

HUM humble 

IMP imperative 

INCL inclusive 

IND indicative 

INDEF indefinite 

INF infinitive 

INS instrumental 

INT intentional 

INTERJEC interjection 

INTI intimate 

INTR intransitive 

IO indirect object 

IRR irrealis 

ITERA iterative 

k-irr kirregular (ka-hen) 

L low (tone or pitch) 

LB lower bigrade (shimo nidan) 
LM lower monograde (shimo ichidan) 
LOC locative 

MPST modal past 

MVR mid vowel raising 

N noun 

n-irr n-irregular (na-hen) 
NCONJ negative conjectual 
NEC neccessitive 

NEG negative 

NM nominalization marker 
NMLZ nominalization/nominalizer 
NMNL nominal 

NOM nominative 

NONPST nonpast 

NP noun phrase 

OBJ object 

OBL oblique 

OPT optative 

P patient-like argument of canonical transitive verb, preposition, post- 


position 
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PART 
PASS 
PCONJ 
PERF 
PL 
POL 
POLCOP 
POSS 
POTEN 
PP 
PRED 
PRF 
PRS 
PRES 
PROG 
PROH 
PROV 
PROX 
PST 
PSTCONJ 
PTCP 
PURP 


particle 

passive 

present conjectural 
perfective 

plural 

polite 

polite copula 
possessive 
potential 
prepositional/postpositional phrase 
predicative 

perfect 

present 
presumptive 
progressive 
prohibitive 
provisional 
proximal/proximate 
past 

past conjectural 
participle 

purposive 
question/question particle/question marker 
quadrigrade (yodan) 
quotative 

r-irregular (ra-hen) 
realis 

reciprocal 

reflexive 

resultative 

respect 

single argument of canonical intransitive verb, sentence 
subject 

subjunctive 
sentence final particle 
singular 
simultaneous 
s-irregular (sa-hen) 
singular 
spontaneous 

simple past 

stative 
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TOP topic 

TR transitive 

UB upper bigrade (kami-nidan) 
UNCERT uncertain 

UM upper monograde (kami-ichidan) 
V verb, vowel 

VN verbal noun 

VOC vocative 

VOL volitional 

VP verb phrase 
Languages 

ConJ contemporary Japanese 
EMC Early Middle Chinese 
EMJ Early Middle Japanese 
EOJ Eastern Old Japanese 
J-Ch Japano-Chinese 

LMC Late Middle Chinese 
LMJ Late Middle Japanese 
JPN Japanese 

MC Middle Chinese 

MJ Middle Japanese 

MK Middle Korean 

ModJ Modern Japanese 

OC Old Chinese 

OJ Old Japanese 

pJ proto-Japanese 

pk proto-Korean 

SJ Sino-Japanese 


Skt 


Sanskrit 
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In Memory of Tsutomu Sakamoto [1954-2014] 


While working on this handbook, we received the sad news that Tsutomu Sakamoto 
had passed away in Fukuoka, Japan. 

Tsutomu was a theoretical linguist, and a trained psycholinguist, specializing in 
metaphor and sentence processing. After obtaining his Ph. D. from the City University 
of New York, he taught at Kobe Shoin Women’s University and Kyushu University. He 
was an active member/contributor of the Japanese Cognitive Science Society and 
the Linguistics Society of Japan. He was loved by his colleagues and students at 
the institutions where he taught. I have known him almost 30 years. He was a 
caring, open-minded and down-to-earth kind of person. I personally have many 
fond memories of him: he hosted me in his New York City apartment, he took me 
fishing in Genkainada, he introduced me to his colleagues to start a study abroad 
program, he showed me his lab and most of all we discussed many linguistic issues 
with his fellow graduate students. He was a great friend and an excellent colleague. 
Many of us have personal stories with him and will treasure them. We all miss him 
very much. This unfortunate incident happened when he was expected to contribute 
even more to the field. His work on sentence processing tackles many interesting 
issues in both theoretical and experimental linguistics, so our loss is great. Certainly 
his work will continue to influence the students of Japanese linguistics for years to 
come. May Tsutomu rest in peace in Genkainada. 

This handbook is dedicated to the late psycholinguist, Tsutomu Sakamoto. We 
are very fortunate to be able to include his last article, “Processing of syntactic and 
semantic information in the human brain: Evidence from ERP studies in Japanese”, 
as Chapter 15. 


Mineharu Nakayama 
Handbook of Japanese Psycholinguistics, Editor 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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1 Introduction 


Japanese is one of the most well-studied non-Indo-European languages in the field 
of linguistics. Two handbooks of Japanese linguistics have already been published in 
English (Tsujimura 1999; Miyagawa and Saito 2008), and this book is the second 
handbook to be published in English fully devoted to topics in Japanese psycholin- 
guistics (the first book: Nakayama, Mazuka and Shirai 2006). Unlike the previous 
handbooks, however, the current handbook is slightly different, as it is one of the 
volumes in the Handbooks of Japanese Language and Linguistics (HJLL) series by 
the National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics and De Gruyter Mouton. 
Their differences will be described below. 

This introductory chapter provides a general background of Japanese psycholin- 
guistics, specifically, language acquisition and language processing. The next two 
sections discuss the backgrounds of general and Japanese psycholinguistics fields, 
outlining each of Japanese language acquisition and processing subfields. Then, the 
editorial background for this volume will be explained referring to the differences 
between the two Japanese psycholinguistics handbooks. The editor’s final comments 
appear after describing each chapter of first language acquisition, second language 
acquisition, L1 Japanese processing and L2 Japanese processing. 


2 Psycholinguistics 


Shinrigengogaku is a Japanese term equivalent to psycholinguistics. However, the 
term psycholinguistics is sometimes translated into another term gengoshinrigaku. 
As both terms contain shinri ‘psychology’ and gengo ‘language’, scholars from two 
fields — psychology and linguistics - work in these fields although their approaches/ 
focuses are possibly different. In Japanese, the word that appears just before —gaku 
‘study’ determines the main focus or approach of the study. Herman (2004) calls 
the former Psycholinguistik and the latter Sprachpsychologie in German and differen- 
tiates them technically. The former studies a language as a universal system whereas 
the latter focuses on psychological and neurological functions in linguistic activities. 
Although the terminological differences come from their original definitions and 
history, their boundaries are, in reality, blurry and not clearly separated these days. 
People broadly use the term shinrigengogaku to cover both approaches. Sometimes 
even this term is very inclusive, including applied linguistics (educational linguistics), 
biolinguistics, computational linguistics, neurolinguistics, and so on. 
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Psycholinguistics is inherently an interdisciplinary field. As such, the theoretical 
approaches individual psycholinguists take in the field vary, though mostly they 
are from either linguistics or psychology. For instance, one particular view from 
linguistics is that the task for a psycholinguist is to hypothesize a language faculty 
separate from a general cognitive processing mechanism and test such a linguistic 
hypothesis through experimentation. Or one may hypothesize a particular grammar 
model with three linguistic domains, (a) linguistic primitives such as grammatical 
notions and features, including set relations (and possibly hierarchical relations 
of certain linguistic categories, though they can hold a particular set relation), (b) 
a computational system that deals with linearity (time) and memory, and (c) socio- 
cultural variations. These linguistic domains interact with each other, and a different 
grammatical theory arises in the model depending on how a certain grammatical 
construction or phenomenon is treated. A psycholinguist’s role is to prove this kind 
of grammar model. Or an alternate view is to consider that all linguistic activities or 
behaviors are derived from general cognitive processes and that there is no need to 
theorize a specific linguistic faculty. That is, linguistic processing is not different 
from optimal information processing for the human brain (i.e., a biological archi- 
tecture). A psycholinguist’s role is to prove this kind of hypothesis. These are a few 
examples. Depending on the particular theoretical perspective a researcher sub- 
scribes to, his or her own specific investigative goals and interpretations differ. 
Ultimately, however, every psycholinguist’s goal is to uncover mechanisms for lan- 
guage comprehension, production and acquisition processes. 

All theoretical and experimental outcomes from such endeavors enrich our 
understanding of the language acquisition and processing mechanisms.! In the con- 
text of the current volume, the acquisition of the Japanese grammatical system in a 
broader sense and how the Japanese language is affected by a cognitive processing 
mechanism are discussed. Due to diverse approaches and interests in this field, 
psycholinguists often find themselves in serious theoretical debates. Japanese psy- 
cholinguists are, of course, no exception because Japanese is merely a variant 
of human language and because our perceptual and production mechanisms are 
biologically universal. Since we humans share the same biological mechanisms, 
theoretical constructs often have universal implications. What one finds in the 
general psycholinguistics field is also observed in the Japanese psycholinguistics 
field. 


1 It is important to point out that understanding how the processing mechanism operates helps us 
formulate a theory of grammar, assuming that the relation between the grammar and the processing 
mechanism is transparent. In this view, one could either say that the processing mechanism shapes 
grammar or that grammar shapes the processing mechanism, depending on one’s point of view. 
Therefore, processing and acquisition are closely related. 
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3 Japanese psycholinguistics 


The study of the Japanese language in psycholinguistics has advanced quite signi- 
ficantly in the last half century due to the progress in the study of cognition and 
brain mechanisms associated with language acquisition, use, and disorders, and 
in particular, because of technological developments in experimental techniques. 
Below, two subfields of Japanese language acquisition and processing are outlined. 


3.1 Japanese language acquisition 


The theory of generative grammar raised the fundamental question of “How is 
language acquired?” (e.g., Chomsky 1965, 1986), and sought explanatory power in 
its grammatical theory to account for the acquisition phenomena. One could argue 
that this theoretical framework made the single most influential contribution to the 
investigation of first language (L1) as well as second language (L2) acquisition among 
various linguistic theories. Generative grammarians have investigated various issues 
with different interpretations of the innate language faculty, Universal Grammar. 

Roughly speaking, children’s grammatical rule acquisition was investigated 
during the 1970s in the L1 acquisition field, but with the development of the Princi- 
ples and Parameters approach (Chomsky 1981), language universals and particulars 
were differentiated and more issues related to the principles and the parametric 
values of Universal Grammar were investigated in the 1980s and later. While some 
innate principles were emphasized, a more traditional statistical learning approach, 
such as the usage-based theory (Tomasello 2003), had been advocated as well. The 
Universal Grammar approach did not deny statistical learning or a hypothesis testing 
approach in children’s language acquisition (Young 2004), but it presented the 
“poverty of stimulus” argument and denied that statistical learning alone can 
explain grammar acquisition. See the debate between Stephen Crain and Michael 
Tomasello in the Boston University Language Development Conference (2004). In 
the Minimalist approach (Chomsky 1993, 1995), the perceptual/sensory component 
makes use of computational skills and does statistical learning. However, this learn- 
ing alone still does not explain everything about language acquisition without assum- 
ing some primitives and structural relationships (Chomsky 2010). Recently, those who 
pursue this kind of Universal Grammar approach have been developing a biolinguistic 
program. On the other hand, those in the usage-based approach work more on com- 
putational exploration. This old nature vs. nurture debate has driven the development 
of theories of grammar acquisition. 

Without question, the L1 Japanese acquisition field has been influenced by this 
general trend. Developmental psychologists were often concerned with vocabulary 
and construction acquisition, and more spontaneous speech data were reported 
in the earlier days (e.g., Okubo 1967, Noji 1974). The description of which word/ 
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construction was acquired when received much attention before the 1980s (see 
Clancy 1985). With the advancement of linguistic analyses of the language, however, 
more issues related to Universal Grammar were investigated, as mentioned above, 
and Japanese made significant contributions to a general theory in this framework. 
Independently, investigations into pragmatics and sociocultural aspects have also 
been promoted, especially, with the influence of Schieffelin and Ochs (1986) because 
Japanese is quite different from languages like English. Today one can see vastly 
different issues being investigated across different linguistic subfields such as pho- 
netics, phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, pragmatics, discourse, socio- 
linguistics, neurolinguistics, and so on, though neurolinguistic studies on Japanese 
children are not as advanced as those on other languages due to technical and 
ethical reasons. Moreover, the advancement of computer technology has brought 
us opportunities to simulate language acquisition models, e.g., connectionist/ 
computational learning models. We will see some of the above discussed studies in 
this volume. 

The advancement of different linguistic theories also affected the field of adults’ 
second language acquisition.” Before the 1980s more attention was paid to educa- 
tional linguistics (and pedagogy), i.e., what is acquired and what is not, than to the 
brain function (or acquisition mechanism). Similar to the case of L1 acquisition, 
Chomsky’s theory of Universal Grammar has had a profound influence on the 
development of L2 acquisition theories (White 1989, 2003). Many early L2 acquisition 
studies within the Principles and Parameters approach dealt with UG accessibility. 
That is, it examined whether Universal Grammar is (a) not accessible at all, (b) 
partially accessible (only those instantiated in L1) or (c) fully accessible during the 
course of L2 acquisition. Whether adults could access Universal Grammar became 


2 Of course, child second language acquisition or bilingualism is also influenced. However, we do 
not discuss bilingualism as it is one of the topics in the Handbook of Applied Linguistics (edited by 
M. Minami) in the HJLL series. Note that adult and child second language acquisition differ in 
the following aspects, as pointed out in the Behavioral and Brain Sciences special issue: (a) adults 
who are cognitively mature, unlike children, can use different learning strategies (e.g., production 
system, problem solving, complicated reasoning, etc.) (Bley-Vroman 1996, Li 1996, Otero 1996). (b) 
Adults can use L1 knowledge to learn a foreign language, i.e., L1 transfer (facilitating or impeding 
L2 acquisition) (Schachter 1974, 1988, Bhatt and Hancin-Bhatt 1996). (c) Adults can benefit from 
classroom instruction, textbooks, and learning tools in addition to data in the natural context (Li 
1996, MacWhinney 1996). (d) Most adults do not reach the proficiency level that children can reach 
(Bickerton 1996) and adults have more individual variations in their acquisition level (Bley-Vroman 
1996, Sorace 1996, Vainikka and Young-Scholten 1996). See morpho-syntax acquisition in this chapter. 
(e) Adults take more time to acquire L2 (Newmeyer 1996). (f) Children can acquire L2 without con- 
scious efforts, whereas adults need fairly conscientious efforts (Freidin 1996, Li 1996). Because of 
these differences, it has been argued that it is important to separate the investigation of adult 
and child acquisition processes. However, these differences should not be critical in the study of 
Universal Grammar/biolinguistics because it is not an investigation of the computational system, 
but rather the biological endowment. See also Suzuki and Shirahata (2013). 
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an important issue, given the fact that L2 learners’ ultimate attainment, i.e., L2 
grammar, often does not become like that of native speakers, i.e., L1 grammar. 
Furthermore, the following questions were raised: What is the initial state of L2 
grammar? Does it have L1 parametric values (Schwartz and Sprouse 1994) or the 
initial (or default) values in the grammar as in those during the course of L1 acquisi- 
tion? These questions brought certain insightful outcomes in the parameter-resetting 
approach, but also there remained unexplained data. For a general overview, see 
White (2000).? 

Many of the early L2 Japanese acquisition studies fell in applied linguistics and 
educational linguistics. However, again, generative grammarians investigated the 
above issues in L2 Japanese (although there were many more studies in L2 English 
by Japanese speaking learners). One of the methodological differences from L1 
acquisition studies is that many L2 studies have employed written questionnaires 
because of convenience, i.e., the participants in their studies are often adults and 
almost everyone examined is literate (with a longer attention span than children), 
unless the issues investigated are relevant to spoken language. Today, as the number 
of L2 Japanese speakers increases, one finds more L2 Japanese studies regarding 
what is acquired when and why, as well as the acquisition of pragmatic and socio- 
cultural aspects. 


3.2 Japanese language processing 


Japanese language processing is a much younger field than language acquisition. 
Among the subfields of language processing, however, orthographic and lexical 
processing has the longest history. Orthographic processing received attention in 
Japanese because of the orthographic difference from English type alphabetic process- 
ing. Mature Japanese readers decode three different Japanese scripts, hiragana 
(cursive kana), katakana (square kana), and kanji (Chinese characters). These three 
different characters are usually mixed within a single sentence, although in principle 
a sentence can be written in only kana (or kanji). In present-day Japanese, hiragana 
is primarily used to indicate high-frequency morphemes such as case markers, post- 
positions and inflectional endings while katakana is used for loan words except 
those of Chinese origin and for emphasis (e.g., onomatopoetic words and foreigners’ 
conversations in comics). Since these script forms (46 basic kana: 71 with the use 
of diacritics, used to indicate voicing, for example) are moraic, their script-sound 
correspondence is highly regular. Kanji, on the other hand, do not have predictable, 
regular script-sound correspondences. They are primarily used for nouns and the 
roots of adjectives and verbs. Because of these different scripts, researchers were 
interested in questions such as whether different orthographies constitute different 


3 For the recent interface approach, see White (2011). 
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processing routes. For instance, since kana has a regular script-sound correspon- 
dence, many scholars have proposed that it is likely to need phonological mediation 
(i.e., indirect access).4 On the other hand, kanji can take the direct route because 
they do not have obvious regular script-sound correspondences (i.e., word meanings 
are directly retrieved from the visual representation of the words without phonological 
mediation).> For more on orthographic and lexical processing, see Nakayama (1999), 
Saito (2006) and Wydell (2006) and the references cited therein. 

Investigation into Japanese sentence processing became more active after the 
late 80s. Many questions have been raised such as how a sentence is parsed, how 
lexical and syntactic ambiguities are resolved, how a gap is filled in a sentence, 
and why certain sentences are more difficult to process than others. These are also 
general questions one can raise during the investigation of any language. Their 
answers help us understand how the human brain functions, i.e., whether there is a 
universal processing mechanism in the human brain. 

Understanding an adults’ processing mechanism further relates to understand- 
ing the language acquisition mechanism. Research questions, such as what is the 
initial state of the processing mechanism and how do children use their parser 
when formulating their grammar, allow us to understand the initial state of the 
language faculty and how one’s grammar develops. Furthermore, these questions 
can be addressed to language impaired learners as well. The comparison of data 
from both normal and language impaired learners provides us further insights into 
issues of how our language faculty functions. Thus, the processing field is closely 
connected with theoretical linguistics, language acquisition, neurolinguistics, com- 
putational linguistics, and other fields included in cognitive science, all of which 
open a door to the understanding of the human mind. 

Studies on the Japanese language have contributed greatly to the field from a 
cross-linguistic perspective. For instance, it is a head-final language, in which the 
important verb information comes at the end of a verb phrase (and a sentence), 
unlike a head-initial language like English. Therefore, parsing models created based 
on English data alone could not accommodate languages like Japanese, and could 
not become universal sentence processing models. Which model, a serial or a parallel 
processing model, should be employed as a universal sentence processing model 
was one of the issues debated from the 1990s until recently. Constructing a universal 
processing model has so far been the predominant approach in the field, but there is 
no a priori reason that one cannot propose a language specific processing model. 


4 Impairment of kana processing has been reported in Sasanuma and Fujimura (1971) among aphasic 
subjects with the additional symptom of apraxia of speech. 

5 Phonological processing in kanji is also observed in Horodeck (1987), Wydell, Patterson, and 
Humphreys (1993) among others. For instance, Wydell, Patterson, and Humphreys claim that reading 
kanji is characterized by parallel access to semantics from orthographic and phonological represen- 
tations. 
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See Nakayama (1999) and Miyamoto (2008) for overviews of various issues and 
parsing models. Today more research emphasis is on our brain functions, e.g., which 
part of the brain is activated when. However, we are still in the “fact finding” process 
and far from answering “Why?” questions. 

The field of L2 Japanese processing is in its infancy. The issues studied are 
similar to those in L1 lexical and sentence processing. The number of factors involved 
in processing increases greatly in L2 compared to L1 because there exist (at least) 
two grammars and L2 grammar is not necessarily native-like. Furthermore, given 
limited real time experience, the processor is not always working as fast as it 
can optimally. These are additional considerations that make L2 processing studies 
difficult to carry out. As pointed out elsewhere in this Handbook, more psycho- 
linguistic investigations are sought in this field. 


4 This volume 


This volume brings together state-of-the-art findings and discusses our brain func- 
tions, specifically, the process of Japanese language acquisition — how we acquire/ 
learn the Japanese language as a first or second language - and the mechanism of 
Japanese language perception and production - how we comprehend and produce 
the Japanese language. In turn we address the limitations of our current understand- 
ing of the language acquisition process, and perception and production mechanism. 
Issues for future research on language acquisition and processing by users of the 
Japanese language will also be addressed. 

The volume chapters are conventionally placed into two larger areas, language 
acquisition and language processing, but the contents of those chapters are by no 
means exclusive of each other as they are naturally interrelated. For instance, the 
language acquisition process involves language processing, and language process- 
ing depends on what is acquired. This volume is intended for experienced linguists 
or cognitive psychologists who are interested in cross-language differences and who 
would like to do a comparative study and can follow the importance of the issues 
under discussion and understand the latest analyses in Japanese psycholinguistics 
as well as Japanese language users with some knowledge of linguistics, psychology, 
and/or cognitive sciences (e.g., graduate students in those fields). 

Some terminological notes are in order here. The term “language acquisition” 
is broadly used and is not distinguished from “learning” in a technical sense. It 
also includes first language (L1), second language (L2), third language (L3), and 
bilingualism. Furthermore, the term “second language acquisition” is used broadly 
including language development processes where Japanese is a second language or 
a foreign language, unless specifically stated so. 
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It is important to note that the editorial approach for this volume is slightly 
different from our previous handbook (Nakayama et al. 2006). Because the current 
handbook is one of the volumes in the HJLL series, and written in English with 
space limitations, it is not encyclopedic and is narrowly focused. For instance, topics 
related to educational linguistics and language pedagogy are not included because 
they are in the Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics (edited by Masahiko 
Minami) in the HJLL series. Our coverage crucially differs from the Applied Linguis- 
tics volume in that this volume looks at the acquisition of grammatical knowledge 
and the development of our cognitive systems, and it does not necessarily provide 
chapters discussing the Japanese language from sociocultural and educational 
perspectives. Furthermore, the selected topics are primarily of current theoretical 
interest and those that have demonstrated significant research outcomes within the 
past five to ten years, i.e., since the publication of Nakayama et al. (2006). The 
selected topics in this volume have promising theoretical contributions to other 
human languages in the fields of First Language Acquisition, Second Language 
Acquisition, and Language Processing. 

Some topics that were not included are script processing, lexical processing, 
and discourse processing. L1 character/lexical processing has been discussed exten- 
sively elsewhere (e.g., see chapters on this topic in Nakayama et al. 2006). Although 
Sakamoto’s chapter discusses pragmatic and contextual coherence, the language 
processing section only infrequently referred to discourse processing. This is an 
area that still awaits more investigation, but some promising results have been 
found in Hirotani and Schumacher (2011) and Wang and Schumacher (2013), where 
contextual relevance is discussed. On the other hand, despite fewer published works 
in Japanese, Specific Language Impairment (SLI) was selected because of the contri- 
butions Japanese SLI can make to recent cross-linguistic discussions of this topic. 
Also included in this volume is the acquisition of L2 English by Japanese adults 
and children because it discusses how L1 Japanese has affected L2 English during 
the course of its acquisition in mature brains and in developing brains. In addi- 
tion, many chapters reflect current popular methodologies such as the truth value 
judgment task, eye tracking, Event Related brain Potentials (ERP), and functional 
Magnetic Resonance Imaging (fMRI). Despite these specific editorial choices, and 
with this focused approach, the Handbook presents significant findings that Japanese 
psycholinguistic studies offer to various theories of the human mind. The variety 
of topics dealt with in this volume indicates the scope of scholarly inquiries on the 
Japanese language and the maturity of the field. 

I will now briefly explain the subfields in relation to the topics selected in this 
volume. 


4.1 First language acquisition 


Six topics were selected in the first language acquisition section. These chapters 
demonstrate an advancement of L1 language acquisition studies in Japanese. They 
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allow us to understand how perceptual, conceptual, and grammatical features 
(including pragmatic and discourse features) are developed and how our brain 
and perceptual system develop during the course of Japanese language acquisition, 
specifically from both language particular and universal perspectives. 

First, Mazuka’s chapter “Learning to become a native listener of Japanese” 
discusses how a baby becomes a Japanese listener. An infant’s perceptual system is 
attuned to the L1 phonological system within the first year of life. It has not been 
possible to investigate this kind of infant’s perceptual development before, but with 
technological developments, she and her colleagues have made it possible. Since 
Japanese segmental and suprasegmental characteristics differ from those of well 
studied European languages such as English, the findings make a significant contri- 
bution to theories of a child’s perceptual development and phonological develop- 
ment in grammar formation. 

Imai and Kanero’s chapter “The nature of the count/mass distinction in Japanese” 
discusses one of the most fundamental conceptual distinctions. Since Japanese does 
not morphologically mark the singular and plural distinction on individuated object 
nouns all the time as English does, one wonders how these concepts manifest in 
Japanese children’s grammar. That is, how do children make the ontological dis- 
tinction (object vs. substance) even when their language does not have apparent 
morphosyntactic marking of count nouns and mass nouns? This is addressed in the 
chapter. 

Fukuda, Fukuda, and Ito’s chapter “Grammatical deficits in Japanese children 
with Specific Language Impairment (SLI)” discusses the grammatical deficits Japanese 
SLI children exhibit. It shows the contribution Japanese SLI can make toward a cross- 
linguistic theory of SLI. Despite fewer published works in Japanese, SLI was selected 
as a topic because of the contributions Japanese can make to recent cross-linguistic 
discussions of this topic. The chapter also offers a window to understanding how 
our brains develop and become efficient language users. In addition, this chapter is 
related to Murasugi’s chapter “Root infinitive (RI) analogues in child Japanese” 
because of the discussion on the use of tense and aspect morphemes. Languages 
such as English clearly observe a developmental stage where children do not seem 
to produce utterances with tense. However, Japanese children do not seem to have 
such a stage because their verb forms always have tense morphemes. Murasugi 
challenges this view and shows that Japanese is no different from other languages 
in that Japanese children also have a developmental stage without tense, i.e., an RI 
analogue stage, but the stage occurs earlier than RIs in European languages. These 
two chapters by Fukuda, Fukuda, and Ito, and Murasugi make a fascinating theoretical 
contribution to cross-linguistic analyses. 

Goro’s chapter “The acquisition of constraints on quantifier scope” looks at 
Japanese children’s scope interpretations, which are assumed to be the same as the 
adults’ given the lack of clear negative evidence. However, empirical data suggest 
otherwise, i.e., similar to English. He first explains language-specific constraints on 
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scope interpretation from the learnability perspective, then reviews the data from 
recent experimental studies, and discusses the consequences of the findings. 

How do young Japanese children develop narrative structures? How do adults/ 
parents guide their children in the acquisition of culturally appropriate styles of 
narrative and literacy? These questions are explored in Minami’s chapter “Narrative 
development in L1 Japanese”. It specifically examines children’s narrative discourse 
styles and the role of parental input in facilitating the development of children’s 
personal narratives. It also discusses the relationship between sociocultural back- 
ground and the development of literacy in young children. 

Although Chang’s chapter on Japanese processing is not included in the language 
acquisition section, it is highly relevant to the discussion of language acquisition. His 
model shows successful statistical learning as well as issues this kind of model poses. 
The statistical learning model is relevant to Tomasello’s (2003) usage-based language 
acquisition model, among others, which is often contrasted with nativist views such as 
the principles and parameters framework and the minimalist framework of generative 
grammar. 


4.2 Second language acquisition 


Four chapters discuss issues in second language acquisition. All chapters refer to 
the influences of L1. L2 acquisition is crucially different from L1 acquisition because 
one grammar already exists in a language user’s brain during the course of L2 acqui- 
sition. Thus, L2 language development or the process of learning L2 Japanese (or 
L2 English) is different from L1 acquisition. Similarities and dissimilarities between 
L1 and L2 allow us to lay out similar and dissimilar brain functions in language 
acquisition. 

Shirai’s chapter “The L2 acquisition of Japanese” sets the stage with a summary 
of previous studies in L2 acquisition research. Taking a different approach from 
Mori and Mori (2011), which reviewed research on L2 acquisition and instruction of 
Japanese from 2001 to 2010, it briefly summarizes frequently cited studies in L2 
acquisition research. Few psycholinguistic topics seen in this volume appeared in 
this summary. It is because they are more related to pedagogy and applied linguistics, 
which is easily understood when one considers who wrote and referred to those L2 
Japanese acquisition articles in English. Theoretical papers were published more 
often in Japan and they were frequently about L2 English acquisition. Thus, the 
chapter also provides other important studies that did not necessarily appear in the 
citation index, and points out their significant findings and issues for future 
research. 

Adult L2 learners often make errors. Some of them are similar to the errors 
children make during their L1 acquisition whereas others are different from those 
of L1 children. Nakayama and Yoshimura’s chapter “The modularity of grammar in 
L2 acquisition” presents a theoretical framework that accounts for the complexity 
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of errors L2 learners make including fossilized errors in L2 English and Japanese. 
Assuming different grammatical modules such as phonological, morphological, 
syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic components, they claim that more errors persist 
if they fall into more than one grammatical component. Furthermore, added are 
performance factors (e.g., computational limitation) that bring more complications 
during the course of language acquisition. This interface approach can account for 
the comprehension/production processes more readily than the earlier framework, 
the Principles and Parameters approach. 

Telicity means the aspectual property of a verb phrase that indicates that an 
action or event has a clear endpoint. The semantic notion telicity exists universally 
in human languages, but the grammatical manifestation of this notion differs depend- 
ing on the language. Gabriele and Hughes’ chapter “Tense and aspect in Japanese as 
a second language” deals with this issue. It first reviews the relevant linguistic facts 
on tense and aspect in Japanese, and then discusses several recent studies that have 
examined the Aspect Hypothesis (Andersen and Shirai 1996) and L1 transfer in 
L2 Japanese at the levels of grammatical aspect, lexical aspect, and within a noun 
phrase. In addition, the processing of tense and aspect in L2 Japanese are also 
discussed. 

How do language acquisition and brain development co-occur in early childhood? 
When does cortical plasticity for the language modules deteriorate? Hagiwara’s 
chapter “Language acquisition and brain development: cortical processing of a 
foreign language” addresses these questions. Thanks to great progress in the field 
of cognitive neuroscience over the past decade, new imaging techniques allow us 
to answer a long debated question, whether complete mastery of a language is 
impossible after puberty (i.e., after the critical period). By examining the status 
of L2 English in the Japanese brain both in adulthood and childhood, it shows 
that a certain aspect of syntax, core computation in narrow syntax and morphology- 
syntax interface, is free from the notion of the critical period, and that lexical learn- 
ing in childhood is biologically constrained in the human brain. These findings 
make a significant contribution to a general theory of L2 acquisition. See also Mori 
and Calder (2013) on Japanese sojourners/expatriates’ L1 Japanese and L2 English 
vocabulary acquisition. 


4.3 L1 Japanese processing 


The L1 Japanese processing section consists of five chapters on sentence processing. 
The selected topics included in the volume are rather limited, due to the relative 
youth of the field, and in order to avoid overlap with the topics covered in Nakayama 
et al. (2006). However, these chapters allow us to understand how the Japanese 
language is processed in the native speakers’ cognitive systems and the findings 
bring implications to language particulars and universals. Although the data dis- 
cussed in first language acquisition chapters (except the SLI chapter) come from 
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the spoken language, the data in the sentence processing chapters are rather mixed. 
This difference arises for a historical reason, i.e., the methodological ease of presen- 
tation of the written language and recent technological developments in testing the 
spoken language. 

Hirose’s chapter “Resolution of branching ambiguity in speech” considers the 
role of prosody in distinguishing the two alternative structures, e.g., midori no inko 
no mafuraa ‘a scarf with a green parrot’ vs. ‘a green scarf with a parrot’. The role of 
prosody in production and comprehension of NPs with a branching ambiguity is less 
clear and the relationship between syntactic structure, prosodic structure, and pro- 
sodic realization depends on different factors such as phonological and discourse 
factors. 

Chang’s chapter “The role of learning in theories of English and Japanese 
sentence processing” presents a statistical learning model based on a connectionist 
approach, i.e., different layers of processing. This model learns language-specific 
syntactic representations and uses these representations in incremental sentence 
production. It offers a more parsimonious account of psycholinguistic phenomena, 
where “universal” processing biases arise from language-specific knowledge. It 
addresses how frequency shapes the preference of a particular word order and 
what to anticipate in Japanese. In addition, as mentioned above, this chapter dis- 
cusses implications of the model for language acquisition. 

Koizumi’s chapter “Experimental syntax: word order in sentence processing” 
also discusses word order since a flexible word order could increase processing com- 
plexity. By examining word order, the chapter illustrates the types of experimental 
studies currently underway in the field of syntax, e.g., evaluation of processing and 
linguistic theories by testing their predictions. The methodology and the argument 
used to decide Japanese base word order is also applied to another language, 
Kaqchikel (spoken in Central Guatemala), whose word order is either SVO or VOS. 
The chapter exemplifies a successful contribution to cross-linguistic studies stemming 
from the Japanese sentence processing field. 

One of the most complex and well-studied grammatical structures is the relative 
clause structure. Kahraman and Sakai’s chapter “Relative clause processing in Japanese 
psycholinguistic investigation into typological differences” discusses various factors 
involved in processing Japanese relative clause sentences. They evaluate the theories 
on filler-gap dependency formation such as Dependency Locality Theory (Gibson 
2000) and Structural Distance Hypothesis (O’Grady 1997) in Japanese, and further 
look at other influential factors in processing such as frequency. The limitations 
and the possibilities of future directions in relative clause processing studies are 
also suggested. 

Sakamoto’s chapter “Processing syntactic and semantic information in the 
human brain: evidence from ERP studies in Japanese” examines the physiological 
evidence for dissociating syntactic and semantic processes by referring to ERP data. 
Based on this examination, it also evaluates two (“syntax-first” and “interactive”) 
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parsing models that attempt to account for various types of linguistic processes. The 
chapter concludes that the Japanese processing mechanism works in an “expectancy- 
driven” way. That is, Japanese speakers do not wait to process a sentence until the end 
of the sentence, i.e., the verb, but rather they process it incrementally and anticipate 
forthcoming words. 


4.4 L2 Japanese processing 


The number of studies on L2 Japanese processing is quite small because it is difficult 
to conduct a study with a large population with a similar L1 background and profi- 
ciency levels, unlike L2 English. Experimental research designs and methodologies 
employed in the studies are similar to those in the first language. However, factors 
one must consider in experimental designs seem to be similar to those of L2 acquisi- 
tion studies such as limited vocabulary, limited kanji knowledge, familiarity range of 
the voice quality in stimuli, articulatory (motor control) issues and so on. The L2 
processing section contains three chapters whose topics are rather distinct. 

Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter “Issues in L2 Japanese sentence process- 
ing: similarities/differences with L1 and individual differences in working memory” 
considers whether L2 sentence processing is similar to or different from L1 sentence 
processing. As in Kahraman and Sakai’s chapter, it discusses relative clause struc- 
tures by evaluating the Dependency Locality Theory and the Structural Distance 
Hypothesis. Since working memory is believed to influence relative clause process- 
ing and explain individual differences in processing and comprehension performance, 
it also reviews research on this topic in L2 Japanese. 

There are few studies on Japanese sentence production even in L1. L2 oral 
production studies are quite scarce including lexical pronunciation and accent. 
Iwasaki’s chapter “Sentence production models to consider for L2 Japanese sentence 
production research” discusses both L1 and L2 Japanese sentence production in 
specific theoretical models. By referring to grammatical encoding, it points out 
differences between sentence production processes in European languages and 
Japanese. It also discusses the implications L2 (bilingual) sentence production 
models would bring to L2 Japanese, which have been created primarily based on L1 
and L2 European languages. 

Tamaoka’s chapter “Processing of the Japanese language by native Chinese 
speakers” points out issues created by Chinese speaking L2 Japanese users. Because 
of their knowledge of Chinese characters or kanji, L1 Chinese readers pose different 
issues from those of English speaking L2 Japanese users, for instance, in their 
L2 reading. The chapter also reviews studies on lexical pitch accent and morpho- 
syntactic processing. Because many of these studies cited in this chapter are pub- 
lished in Japanese, English speaking readers may gain new insights that shed some 
light on the language processing mechanism in general. 
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5 Concluding remarks 


This chapter provided a brief summary of the theoretical trends in the Japanese 
psycholinguistics field. Among the many psycholinguistic issues investigated, the 
Handbook specifically focuses on Japanese language acquisition and processing 
mechanisms, mostly, at the phrase and sentence levels. Although not all topics 
were covered in this volume, what is delivered here is a useful collection of repre- 
sentative theoretical contributions from the Japanese language to studies of other 
human languages in the world. The studies discussed in the chapters in this volume 
appeal to both language particular and universal perspectives, as they advance our 
understanding of how the human brain works, and will attract an international 
audience who is interested in interdisciplinary language science studies. I hope the 
readers will learn as much from this Handbook as I did while editing it. 
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1 Introduction 


Infants are born with an ability to learn any human language. But within the first 
year of their lives, their perceptual systems become attuned to the phonological system 
of the ambient language, a development which is a prerequisite for language acquisi- 
tion. To date however, research on how infants learn the phonological system of a 
language has been carried out almost exclusively on the basis of English and several 
other European languages such as Spanish, Italian, French, German, and Dutch. In 
comparison, research on the development of non-European languages is severely 
lacking. Japanese is a language whose segmental and suprasegmental characteristics 
differ from those of European languages in critical ways, such as mora-timed rhythm, 
edge prominent prosody, presence of duration-based phonemic contrasts and excep- 
tional distribution of segments. By taking advantage of language-specific properties 
of Japanese, we can investigate how a particular language structure interacts with 
the human cognitive system such that human children can learn to process lan- 
guage with seeming effortlessness. In the present chapter, we will discuss how 
research on Japanese contributes to important questions on infants’ phonological 
development by introducing three lines of research of our own: studies on phonemic 
segment acquisition, lexical level prosody, and phonological grammar development. 


2 Duration-based phonemic contrasts 


The first set of studies investigated how infants acquire the phonemic categories of 
their native language. During the past several decades, research on infant speech 
perception has demonstrated that the ability of infants to discriminate speech segments 
undergoes a significant shift during the first year of life, from sensitivity to a broad 
range of contrasts to becoming attuned to their native language (e.g., Kuhl 2004; 
Saffran, Werker and Werner 2006; Werker and Yeung 2005, for review). It appears 
that infants start out with the sensitivity to discriminate among a majority of 
segmental contrasts, including contrasts that are not used in their native languages 
(Eimas et al. 1971; Kuhl et al. 2006; Polka and Werker 1994; Tsushima et al. 1994; 
Werker et al. 1981). The ability to discriminate nonnative speech sounds begins to 
decline or disappear by 6 months for vowels and by 10 months for consonants 
(Best and McRoberts 2003; Kuhl et al. 1992, 2006; Polka and Werker 1994; Tsushima 
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et al. 1994; Werker and Tees 1984). There are, however, other developmental paths 
possible. Some acoustically quite distinct contrasts, such as those between click 
sounds, remain discriminable even without any experience in one’s native language 
(Best, McRoberts and Sithole 1988). A third pattern involves infants’ experience with 
a particular language facilitating or enhancing their ability to discriminate the con- 
trasts. This pattern has been reported, for example, for the contrast between voiced 
and voiceless stop consonants in Spanish (Eilers, Wilson and Moore 1979; Lasky, 
Syrdal-Lasky and Klein 1975), the alveolar versus dental contrast (/d/ vs. /6/) in 
English (compared to French infants) (Polka, Colantonio and Sundara 2001; Sundara, 
Polka and Genesee 2006), affricate-fricative contrasts in Mandarin (Tsao, Liu and Kuhl 
2006), a nasal phonetic contrast (/n/ vs. /ng/) (Narayan 2006), and the /r/ and /1/ 
contrast in English (Kuhl et al. 2006; Kuhl et al. 2001). 

In most languages, the majority of phonemic categories are primarily characterized 
by acoustic quality (spectral) changes that make up consonants and vowels. Con- 
sequently, studies on infants’ sensitivity to phonemic contrasts to date have also 
focused on their ability to discriminate segments on the basis of “quality” differ- 
ences. In addition to quality-based categories, some languages utilize phonemic 
categories that are based on quantity changes. Yet, Japanese and a small number 
of other languages use duration-based phonemic contrasts such as vowel duration 
(e.g., toko ‘bed’ vs. tokoo ‘travel’) and geminate obstruents (e.g., tokoo ‘travel’ vs. 
tokkoo ‘thought police’). 

The perception of sound duration change itself is a general and primitive audi- 
tory function. It is reported that even guinea pigs exhibit responses for tone duration 
discrimination (Okazaki et al. 2006) and event related potential (ERP) studies have 
exhibited human newborns’ responses to sound duration changes (Kushnerenko et 
al. 2001; Leppanen et al. 1999). Therefore, we assume that Japanese infants should 
also have sensitivity to the durational differences of auditory stimuli at a general 
level. It is not clear, however, how a sensitivity to vowel duration can develop in 
a linguistic context. Detecting isolated acoustic cues that differentiate phonemic 
contrasts does not necessarily mean the same cue in a phonemic context is equally 
discriminable. For example, in their classic study, Miyawaki et al. (1975) demon- 
strated that Japanese adults, who show great difficulty discriminating /r/ from /1/ in 
a linguistic context, are as good as English speaking adults in discriminating the 
acoustic cues that differentiate the two sounds when presented in isolation. One of 
our questions is whether infants learn duration differences by the same process as 
quality differences. 


2.1 Japanese infants’ discrimination of phonemic vowel-duration 


We will discuss three studies on this topic. In the first study, we examined the 
developmental changes in Japanese infants’ abilities to discriminate long and short 
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vowels. The acquisition of vowel duration contrasts presents infants with an extra 
challenge not typically found with quality-based contrasts: infants must learn to 
distinguish phonemic and non-phonemic use of the same acoustic cues. Variations 
in vowel duration can appear in any language, but how they are utilized phonemi- 
cally differs from one language to another. Thus, in order for infants to learn the 
phonemic use of vowel duration contrasts, they must also be able to isolate them 
from other durational modulations that are not phonemic. These include factors 
such as intrinsic differences in vowel duration for high and low vowels (House and 
Fairbanks 1953; Peterson and Lehiste 1960), linguistic stress (Fry 1955; Oller 1973), 
contrastive stress and semantic novelty (Umeda 1975), final lengthening (Beckman 
and Edwards 1990; Cooper and Paccia-Cooper 1980) and speech rate (Hirata 2004). 

How each of these factors influences vowel duration in a specific context will 
vary from language to language (Hoequist 1983; Vihman 1992). But in a small group 
of languages, including Japanese, Finnish, and Estonian, the distinction between 
long and short vowels is phonemic and primarily based on duration. A phonemically 
long vowel is not acoustically distinguishable from a vowel that has been made long 
due to phrasal modulation. Therefore, infants learning these languages must notice 
not only that some vowels in their input are regularly longer than others, but also 
that some of the vowels could be longer due to their position in a phrase (e.g., final 
lengthening) while others are lengthened independently of their position. Con- 
flations of the same acoustic cues in phonemic and non-phonemic contexts may 
not be unique to vowel duration, but since the lengthening of vowels is one of the 
primary cues used for prosodic level phrasing, acquisition of phonemic categories 
defined by duration change must be one of the most challenging tasks an infant 
faces. Among the languages that use vowel duration contrasts phonemically, Japanese 
has an additional function not shared by Finnish or Estonian. In Japanese, the distinc- 
tion between a short and a long vowel corresponds to one mora versus two moras, 
and is thus critical for the mora-timed rhythm of Japanese (Ladefoged 1975; Port, 
Dalby and O’Dell 1987). 

To study how Japanese infants develop the ability to discriminate long and short 
vowels, Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010a) tested 4-, 7.5- and 9.5-month old Japanese 
infants with a pair of nonsense words /mana/ vs. /ma:na/, in which the long-short 
vowel contrast is embedded in the first syllable of each bisyllabic word. An experi- 
mental procedure known as the Modified Visual Habituation paradigm was used 
(Stager and Werker 1997). In this paradigm, an infant is seated on his or her parent’s 
lap in a dimly lit room while a computer monitor shows a checkerboard pattern over 
the entire screen. The infant is presented with a particular stimulus repeatedly. A 
video camera records the infant’s face. An experimenter monitors the infant silently 
via a video monitor in the control room and holds down a key on a computer key- 
board whenever the infant is looking straight at the monitor in the experiment room. 
The computer thus records the infant’s looking time. It has been well established 
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Figure 1: Mean looking times (with standard error bars) during the same and switch trials (see 
procedure) for the long/short vowel contrast in 4-, 7.5- and 9.5-month old groups (Experiments 1-3). 
Only the 9.5-month old group exhibited a significant difference in looking times between same and 
switch conditions (*: p < .05). (Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka 2010a: 111, Figure 2) 


from previous studies that infants tend to stare at the screen when they pay atten- 
tion to the auditory stimuli. As the novelty wears off they become bored and restless, 
looking less at the screen and spending more time looking around the room, at their 
own hands and feet, and so on. When the infant’s looking time has declined to 
a predetermined level, such as 60% of the initial looking time, it is determined 
that the infant has habituated to the stimuli and the test trials begin. During the 
test trials, infants are presented with the same stimuli (same trial) and the other 
stimuli (switch trial) in a counter-balanced order, and their looking time between the 
two test trials are compared. If infants notice the difference between the habituated 
stimuli and the new stimuli, it is expected that their attention to the new stimuli 
recovers (in other words, looking time during the switch trials is longer than looking 
time during the same trial). If they do not discriminate between the two, there is no 
reason for their attention to recover, and the looking time between the same and the 
switch trials should not differ. 

As Figure 1 demonstrates, Japanese infants were unable to discriminate this con- 
trast at 4 months. They become capable of discriminating between the stimuli by 9.5 
months of age. This is an enhancement pattern of development, whereby infants’ 
poor discrimination at a younger age improves as they become older. As discussed 
above, this is atypical of how infants develop the ability to discriminate phonemic 
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Figure 2: Mean looking times (with standard error bars) during the same and switch trials (see 
procedure) for the quality contrast (/mana/ vs. /mina/) in 4-month old infants (Experiment 5). 
The looking time during the switch trial was significantly longer than that during the same trial 
(*: p < .05). (Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka 2010a: 114, Figure 5) 


contrasts (early discrimination ability declines with age in the absence of exposure 
to such contrasts in the native language). For comparison, Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka 
(2010a) also tested Japanese infants’ ability to discriminate quality-based vowel con- 
trasts in the same context, i.e., in /mana/ versus /mina/. It was found that 4-month 
old Japanese infants were able to discriminate the quality-based vowel contrast 
between /a/ versus /i/, as shown in Figure 2. These data suggest that the discrimina- 
tion of duration-based vowel contrasts develops differently from that of quality- 
based vowel contrasts. 


2.2 Discrimination of duration-based consonant contrasts 


Durational differences in consonants are also used phonemically in languages such 
as Japanese (Vance 1987), Italian (Pickett, Blumstein and Burton 1999), Persian 
(Hansen 2004), Bengali and Turkish (Hankamer, Lahiri and Koreman 1989; Lahiri 
and Hankamer 1988). These contrasts are often referred to as single/geminate dis- 
tinction. When stop consonants are involved, the difference between a single and a 
geminate consonant is characterized as the durational change in the closure, and 
the geminate stops have been reported to have one and a half to three times the 
acoustic closure duration of the single stops (Ladefoged and Maddieson 1996). It 
has been proposed that in some languages, such as Estonian and Sami, three 
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Figure 3: Mean looking times (with standard error bars) during the same and switch trials (see 
procedure) for naturally uttered /pata/ and /patta/ in 4- and 9.5-month-old infants (RC condition, 
Experiment 1). The 9.5-month-olds exhibited a significant difference in looking times between same 
and switch trials (*p < .05). (Sato, Kato and Mazuka 2012: 24, Figure 1) 


distinctive lengths for consonants are distinguished (Engstand 1987; Lehiste 1966; 
Eek 1984-5). As with vowel duration contrasts, infants must learn whether or not 
their language utilizes the durational changes phonemically, and if it does, which 
of the durational changes they hear are phonemic and which are due to prosodic or 
other factors. 

Sato, Kato and Mazuka (2012) examined how Japanese infants develop the 
ability to discriminate duration-based consonant contrasts. If the enhancement 
pattern of development they found in vowel-duration discrimination was indeed 
due to the fact that duration-based phonemic discrimination is difficult for young 
infants, a similar pattern of development should also be observed for the duration- 
based consonant discrimination. However, vowels and consonants differ not only 
in their acoustic properties but also in the roles they play in the phonology of a 
language. It is possible that the discrimination of vowels and of consonants follow 
different developmental trajectories. To test these predictions, Sato, Kato and Mazuka 
tested 4- and 9.5-month old Japanese infants using the same experimental paradigm 
(visual-habituation). Infants were presented with either /pata/ or /patta/ repeatedly 
until they habituated to the stimuli, and were then tested to ascertain whether or not 
they dishabituated when presented with the other stimuli. Figure 3 shows the results 
of these experiments. As was the case with vowel-duration contrasts, Japanese 
infants were unable to discriminate the contrast at 4 months of age but became 
able to discriminate them by 9.5 months of age. 
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The results of these studies showed that the ability of Japanese infants to dis- 
criminate duration-based phonemic contrasts develops in the enhancement pattern; 
they are not able to discriminate at an earlier age but become able to discriminate as 
they grow older. The fact that the same pattern of development was found for both 
vowels and consonants, and that Japanese infants were able to discriminate the 
quality-based vowel contrast /mana/ versus /mina/ at as early as 4 months of age, 
suggests that it is the duration-based nature of these contrasts that leads to the 
enhancement pattern. 

A number of factors have been considered to account for why the duration- 
based phonemic contrasts are difficult for young infants to discriminate, while the 
quality-based contrasts seem to be readily discriminable. One set of factors that 
have been considered in Sato, Kato and Mazuka (2012) are the limited cognitive 
capacities of younger infants. Previous studies of infants’ ability to discriminate 
auditory duration contrasts have indicated that perception of duration differences 
is ratio-based (VanMarle and Wynn 2006) and that the precision of discrimination 
improves between 6 and 12 months of age (Brannon, Suanda and Libertus 2007). 
Infants at 6 months of age are capable of discriminating durational differences with 
a ratio of 1:2, but not those with a ratio of 2:3. By 12 months, they become capable 
of discriminating 2:3 ratios as well. In Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010a), the dura- 
tional differences of vowels themselves were approximately 100 milliseconds versus 
200 milliseconds. Similarly, the closure durations of single and geminate stops 
in Sato, Kato and Mazuka (2012) were approximately 100 milliseconds and 200 milli- 
seconds, again demonstrating a ratio of 1:2. However, the duration of syllables that 
contained these cues were approximately 200 and 300 milliseconds. If infants were 
trying to discriminate syllables that differed minimally in duration, the ratio would 
have been 2:3, which exceeds the discrimination threshold for younger infants. 


2.3 Input for duration-based phonemic contrasts 


Another factor that could potentially contribute to the difficulty of duration-based 
phonemic discrimination is the availability of acoustic cues in the infants’ input. 
As discussed above, durational variations in vowels and consonants occur in any 
language since duration of segments can vary with a number of factors, e.g. phrasal 
context (final lengthening, speech rate and so on). Yet, whether or not the durational 
differences are utilized phonemically differs from language to language. Accord- 
ingly, infants cannot know a priori that the durational differences are phonemic in 
the ambient language. This means that infants learning Japanese must notice not 
only that the second vowels of word pairs such as /toko/ (bed) versus /tokoo/ 
(travel) and /konpyuuta/ (computer) versus /konpyuutaa/ (computer) differ in the 
durations of the final vowels, but also that this difference corresponds to separate 
word meanings in the first pair but not in the second. 
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In order for infants to learn which contrasts are relevant in their language, at 
least two requirements should be met. The first requirement is that contrastive 
sounds should be acoustically different from each other (Werker et al. 2007). In the 
case of phonemic duration, long vowels should be significantly longer than short 
vowels. The second requirement is that the frequency distribution of the relevant 
acoustic cue should make the difference salient enough in the input. Infants should 
be able to learn that duration is contrastive in Japanese by determining the number 
of modes in the distribution of vowel durations without any knowledge about vowel 
identity (Vallabha et al. 2007; Maye and Gerken 2000; Maye, Werker and Gerken 
2002). Bion et al. (2013) examined these two requirements of phonemic learning 
in the vowel durations in Japanese. Analyses were done in two steps. First, it was 
examined whether there are reliable differences in the duration of long and short 
vowels in Japanese infant-directed speech (IDS). Second, it was examined whether 
the frequency distribution of vowels from over 11 hours of naturalistic recordings 
provides enough evidence that duration is phonemic. 

For analysis, Bion et al. (2013) used data from an IDS corpus, originally recorded 
for the RIKEN Japanese Mother-Infant Conversation Corpus (Mazuka, Igarashi and 
Nishikawa 2006). The speech samples were provided by 22 Japanese-speaking mothers 
from the Metropolitan Tokyo Area, while they interacted with their 18-24 month old 
infants. The same mothers were also recorded while they conversed with an adult 
experimenter in order to elicit adult-directed speech (ADS). The IDS recordings con- 
sisted of a total of 11 hours of speech, approximately 50,000 words. 

Acoustic analyses were performed using Praat (Boersma 2002). For each vowel, 
we added information about phonemic length (short or long), height (high, mid, or 
low), and whether the vowel was immediately followed by a word boundary and/or 
intonational boundary. Adult-directed speech (ADS) fragments were removed from 
the IDS recordings. Singing, laughing, coughing, onomatopoeia and fragments the 
transcriber could not understand were also removed. Whether a vowel was long or 
short was decided on the basis of the lexical item intended by the speaker. If the 
transcriber hears the word /oka:san/ mother), the phonemic duration of each of the 
three vowels is unambiguous. The first vowel is phonemically short (i.e., it contains 
one mora), the second vowel is long (i.e., it contains two morae), and the third vowel 
is short. The transcriber would then label each vowel as phonemically short or long 
and mark its start and end on the audio file, from which duration could be sub- 
sequently computed. In the rare cases in which the lexical item was not easily recog- 
nizable, it was marked as such and not included in our analyses. In order to investi- 
gate whether there are reliable differences in the duration of short and long vowels 
in Japanese, the average duration of short and long vowels for each of the five 
Japanese vowels (i.e., a, e, i, 0, u) were compared. Towards this end, mean values 
for the duration of short and long vowels were computed for each mother separately 
for each of the five oral vowels. As shown in Figure 4, it was found that long vowels 
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Figure 4: Mean duration of short and long vowels in Japanese IDS. The difference in duration 
between short and long vowels is reliable and the effect size is large. The error bars represent the 
standard error of the mean for each vowel across participants. (Bion et al. 2013: 3, Figure 1, The 
original color figure was modified to be legible in black and white.) 


were reliably longer than short vowels independently of the vowel produced. When 
the average duration of long and short vowels were compared, long vowels were in 
fact significantly longer than short vowels. This was true for every one of 22 mothers, 
replicating the result of a previous study by Werker et al. (2007). 

As discussed above, however, infants are not born with the knowledge of 
whether the durational differences are phonemic in their language. In the second 
analysis, we examined whether the durational differences of long versus short vowels 
are accessible in the input of infants. Figure 5 shows histograms with all the vowels 
in Bion et al.’s IDS sample. A visual inspection of this figure reveals two findings: 
most of the vowels in this corpus are short, and there is complete overlap in the 
distribution of short and long vowels in the input for each of the five oral vowels. 
In fact, 94% of the vowels in Japanese are short (27,561), and only 6% of them are 
long (1,942), a pattern replicated for each of the 22 speakers individually. 

To test the generalizability of our findings, two additional ADS corpora were 
analyzed. The same 22 mothers from the IDS study were also recorded whilst speak- 
ing to an adult experimenter. Using the same coding scheme, it was found that 
25,071 vowels (92.6%) were short while only 2,018 vowels were long. In addition, 
the vowels in the Corpus for Spoken Japanese (CSJ) (Maekawa 2003) were analyzed. 
Likewise, there were 449,494 short vowels (90.3%) and only 48,032 long vowels. 
These additional analyses confirm our finding that around 90% of vowel tokens 
from spontaneously spoken Japanese are short. Kunnari, Nakai and Vihman (2001) 
found a similar difference in base-rate between geminate and singleton consonants, 
with 93% of Japanese consonants consisting of a single mora (singleton). Similarly, 
the proportion of singleton consonants in the RIKEN IDS corpus was also 93%. 
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Figure 5: The stacked frequency distribution of vowel duration in Japanese IDS. Ninety-four percent 
of the vowels in our corpus are short, and there is a complete overlap in the distribution of short 
and long vowels. This kind of input is problematic for simple distributional learning models. (Bion 
et al. 2013: 3, Figure 2, The original color figure was modified to be legible in black and white.) 


The above analyses were based on token frequencies; i.e., if the same word 
mama (mother) was repeated 6 times, the vowel /a/ was counted as occurring 12 
times. To examine whether a different pattern would emerge in type frequency 
analysis, the frequencies of long and short vowels in different words were calcu- 
lated. The results revealed the same pattern: 94% of all vowels were short while 
only 6% of the vowels were long. 

A hierarchical regression analysis confirmed that other factors such as vowel 
height, phrasal positions, individual differences among mothers and individual 
words in which the vowels appeared also contributed to the vowel duration. The 
effects of these and several additional factors were examined to determine whether 
they would change the distribution of the long and short vowels, including normal- 
izing vowel duration into z scores for each speaker, taking into account the duration 
of the following and preceding vowels, and computing separate distributions for 
vowels at intonational or word boundaries. However, these factors did not change 
the unimodal distribution due to the large differences in base-rate between short 
and long vowels. 

Bion et al. (2013) make the crucial point that even if there are reliable differences 
in the durations of long and short vowels and infants may be capable of detecting 
such durational differences, the fact remains that the complete overlap of the dura- 
tions of long and short vowels in the distribution of the input makes it impossible 
for Japanese infants to determine from the duration of the vowels per se that vowel 
duration is phonemic in Japanese. This implies that a simple distributional analysis 
of input (Vallabha et al. 2007; Maye, Werker and Gerken 2002) would not suffice as a 
mechanism of learning the duration-based vowel categories in Japanese. 
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3 Lexical-level prosody 


Another property of Japanese phonology that presents a unique challenge for infants 
trying to acquire the language is lexical-pitch accent. Lexical-level prosody, which 
includes lexical stress in languages such as English and German, tones in languages 
such as Chinese, Vietnamese and Thai, and lexical-pitch accent in Japanese, uses 
acoustic cues that are typically used for prosody, such as pitch, duration and ampli- 
tude, to distinguish lexical meaning. Like the duration-based phonemic contrasts 
discussed in Section 2, the acquisition of lexical-level prosody requires infants to 
learn not only to distinguish the relevant acoustic cues, but also whether the specific 
differences are lexical or prosodic. 

In Tokyo Japanese, a pair of two-syllable homophones are distinguished by a 
pitch-accent that either follows a high-to-low (HL) or low-to-high (LH) pitch pattern 
such as ha’shi (HL: ‘chop stick’) versus hashi’ (LH: ‘bridge’). This situation is similar 
to how tones are used in Chinese and Thai, in that changes in pitch contours mark 
lexical meaning. Unlike tones, however, Japanese lexical-pitch accent marks the 
position of an accented syllable within a word, while every syllable in a tone lan- 
guage is marked individually with a tone and the pitch changes occur within each 
syllable. 


3.1 Discrimination of lexical-pitch accent 


As in the case for duration-based phonemic contrast, the first question that needs to 
be addressed is how Japanese infants’ ability to discriminate the lexical-pitch accent 
develops. It is possible that this ability develops in the enhancement pattern, similar 
to duration-based phonemic contrasts. The motivation for this comes from the 
fact that, like duration-based phonemic contrasts, lexical-level prosody involves the 
dual task of discriminating the relevant cues and distinguishing lexical and prosodic 
use of the same acoustic cues. Alternatively, it is possible that lexical-pitch accent is 
discriminable from early on. Support for this alternative comes from cross-linguistic 
studies. In a study with French neonates, Nazzi, Floccia and Bertoncini (1998) found 
that the infants could discriminate the Japanese lexical pitch-accent difference 
between HL and LH. Studies on English- and French-learning infants’ discrimination 
of tones showed that they were able to discriminate the foreign (Thai) tones at 6 
months of age but lost this ability by 9 months of age (Mattock and Burnham 2006; 
Mattock, Molnar, Polka and Burnham 2008). More recently, Yeung, Chen and Werker 
(2013) tested Mandarin, Cantonese, and English learning infants on their discrimi- 
nation of Cantonese and Mandarin tones and reported the maintenance/decline 
pattern of development; younger infants were able to discriminate both native and 
non-native tones, while older infants were able to discriminate only the native 
contrasts. 
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Figure 6: Average (mean) looking times (with standard error bars) during the no-change and change 
trials for each age group (Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka 2010b: 2506, Figure 1). No-change trials in 
this figure are the same as the same trials, and change trials as the switch trials in Figures 1-3. 


To test these possibilities, Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010b) tested 4- and 10- 
month old Japanese infants on their discrimination of lexical pitch-accent changes 
(HL vs. LH) embedded in Japanese disyllabic words. As in the experiments reported 
above in Section 2, the modified visual habituation method was used. The stimuli 
consisted of 14 existing disyllabic Japanese word pairs that minimally differ in pitch 
accent, such as ame’ (‘candy’) — a’me (‘rain’), kiri’ (‘fog’) — ki’ri (Spaulownia tree’) and 
kame’ (‘jag’) — ka’me (‘turtle’). These stimuli were adopted from Nazzi et al. (1998). 

The results of the behavioral experiments are shown in Figure 6. Both 4- and 10- 
month-old Japanese infants were able to discriminate the word pairs that minimally 
differed in the lexical-pitch accent of HL vs. LH. This is consistent with the cross- 
linguistic studies on the discrimination of lexical-level prosody from French, 
English, and Chinese learning infants, and shows that Japanese infants start out 
with an early sensitivity to the lexical pitch-accent contrasts. Interestingly however, 
this is a different pattern from the duration-based phonemic contrasts discussed 
above in Section 2. 


3.2 Infants’ brain activation for lexical-pitch accent 


Behaviorally, Japanese 4- and 10-month-olds alike discriminated the lexical pitch- 
accent contrasts, and on the basis of their behavioral responses, both groups 
appeared to process the lexical pitch-accent contrasts in the same way. Yet, as 
discussed in Section 1, infants’ ability to perceive speech sounds goes through signif- 
icant changes during the first year of life. It has been argued that the observed 
changes in infants’ behavior reflect the way infants process speech stimuli. That is, 
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whereas infants initially process speech stimuli via general auditory processing, by 
the second half of the first year they begin to process speech in their own language 
in a specific way (Kuhl 2004; Werker and Tees 1992, 2005). This process is sometimes 
called “reorganization” (Werker and Tees 1992). The proposal, thus far, has been 
built on the basis of cumulative cross-linguistic studies showing that infants begin 
to lose discrimination ability to foreign contrasts during the second half of the first 
year. The implication drawn from the behavioral data alone is indirect, however, 
since the loss of discrimination for foreign contrasts does not a priori entail that 
infants are processing native contrasts as “linguistically relevant”. 

Data from infants’ brain activation patterns may help shed light on this process. 
It is thought that reorganization is likely to be associated with underlying neural 
development for processing speech (Kuhl 2004; Werker and Tees 2005). According 
to event-related potential (ERP) studies, younger infants show similar mismatch 
negativity (MMN) patterns in response to both native and non-native phonemic con- 
trasts, whereas older infants show either smaller or no MMN responses to non-native 
contrasts (Cheour et al. 1998; Rivera-Gaxiola, Silva-Pereyra, and Kuhl 2005; see 
also Sakamoto’s chapter in this volume on ERP). Although the MMN results provide 
evidence that younger and older infants are processing the native and non-native 
contrasts differently, they do not necessarily indicate that the older infants are 
distinguishing the native contrast as “linguistically relevant”. 

Evidence for this is likely to come from imaging studies that test functional 
lateralization of speech processing. It is well known that in adults the left and right 
cerebral hemispheres work differently for speech processing: the left hemisphere is 
more heavily involved in processing segmental contrasts in one’s native language, and 
the right hemisphere typically processes prosodic cues including affective prosody. 
Bilateral activation is seen in the processing of non-speech or non-native contrasts 
(Buchanan et al. 2000; Jacquemot et al. 2003; Naat&énen et al. 1997; Ross 1981; 
Schirmer and Kotz 2006; Tervaniemi et al. 1999; van Lancker 1980; Vouloumanos et 
al. 2001; Zatorre et al. 1992). If, as the reorganization hypothesis predicts, infants 
begin to process linguistically relevant speech stimuli differently from other auditory 
stimuli post-reorganization, we may observe a shift in hemispheric dominance between 
the younger and older infants as they learn during the first year of life that a particular 
contrast is linguistically relevant in their language. 

Lexical level prosody is ideally suited to test this prediction. As discussed above, 
lexical level prosody, such as lexical pitch-accent in Japanese and tones in Chinese 
and Thai, uses prosodic acoustic cues (e.g., pitch changes) to distinguish lexical 
meaning. Brain activation for these stimuli seems to be functionally determined; 
when the pitch cues for the lexical prosody are processed as linguistically relevant, 
left-lateralized activations are found, and bilateral or no left dominance activation 
is seen when the same cue is processed non-linguistically (Gandour et al. 2000; 
Gandour, Wong and Hutchins 1998; Klein et al. 2001; Sato, Sogabe, and Mazuka 
2007; Wang et al. 2003). The use of lexical pitch-accent stimuli allowed us to test 
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linguistic and non-linguistic contrasts within one language by presenting the same 
pitch cue in word pairs and pure tones. 

It is not the case that the two hemispheres of young infants are symmetrical for 
processing auditory or speech stimuli. A number of studies have reported a differen- 
tial involvement of the two hemispheres for speech stimuli from early in infancy. In 
neonates and 3-month-olds, a stronger activation in the left hemisphere has been 
reported for regular speech than for backward speech or silence (Dehaene-Lambertz, 
Dehaene and Hertz-Pannier 2002; Pefia et al. 2003), and stronger right-side activa- 
tion was reported in 3-month-olds when regular speech was compared to speech 
with flattened intonation (Homae et al. 2006). Some ERP studies have also shown 
the presence of an early (2 to 4 months) left dominance for some segmental pro- 
cessing, such as /ba/ versus /ga/ (Dehaene-Lambertz 2000; Dehaene-Lambertz 
and Baillet 1998; Dehaene-Lambertz and Dehaene 1994). Yet, the differences and 
similarities between this early asymmetry and full-fledged functional lateralization 
of language processing in adults are not yet well understood. 

If the behavioral differences accompanying reorganization in infants are reflected 
in the functional lateralization for processing speech stimuli, we predict that in 
discriminating linguistically relevant (native phonemic) and non-relevant (non- 
native) contrasts, younger infants should process both in the same way (i.e., no left- 
hemisphere dominance expected), whereas older infants should show a left-side 
dominance only for linguistically relevant contrasts. To test this prediction, Sato, 
Sogabe and Mazuka (2010b) examined the brain activation of 4- and 10-month-old 
Japanese infants while they listened to the lexical pitch-accent stimuli. Hemody- 
namic responses were recorded with a multi-channel Near Infrared Spectroscopy 
(NIRS) system (ETG-4000, Hitachi Medical Co., Japan), which uses near infrared 
lasers at two wavelengths (695 and 830 nanometer). NIRS non-invasively measures 
relative changes in the concentration of hemoglobin (Hb) in localized brain tissues 
without the loud noises that are associated with MRI. It requires minimum con- 
straints on participants, and is therefore well-suited for studying infants (Homae 
et al. 2006; Minagawa-Kawai et al. 2007; Pefia et al. 2003). We focused on the 
Oxygenated-Hb (Oxy-Hb) responses, which represent cerebral blood oxygenation. 

There were two sets of stimuli: (i) word stimuli that were used in the behavioral 
experiment discussed in Section 3.1 and in the previous study (Sato, Sogabe and 
Mazuka 2007), and (ii) 14 pure-tone pairs (HL vs. LH) that were created by extracting 
the fundamental frequencies from word tokens used in the lexical pairs (Sato, 
Sogabe and Mazuka 2007). 

Infants were tested in two conditions in a block design. In the word condition, 
the baseline block (20 seconds or 25 seconds) contained a sequence of either HL or 
LH words repeated approximately every 1.25 s. During the test block (10 seconds), 
participants were presented with words featuring both pitch patterns. The HL and 
LH pattern words were presented in a pseudo-random order with equal probability. 
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Figure 7: The grand averages for time courses of the Oxy-Hb changes from one channel of the 
maximum response in the left (black lines) and the right (white lines) hemispheres under two con- 
ditions in each age group. Light and dark gray areas above and below the traces indicate standard 
errors. The marks at zero and 10 on the horizontal lines show the beginning and end of a test block, 
respectively. (Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka 2010b: 2508, Figure 4, The original color figure was modi- 
fied to be legible in black and white.) 


The pure-tone (PT) condition was similar to the word condition, except for the pre- 
sentation of the pure-tone stimuli. 

Figure 7 shows the mean time course of Oxy-Hb concentration changes of both 
age groups for left and right ROI channels in the two conditions. The y-axes are 
the grand averages of Oxy-Hb responses from all participants in each condition. 
The lateralization pattern under the word condition differed between the two age 
groups. Whereas 4-month-olds showed similar Oxy-Hb responses under both con- 
ditions, the responses of 10-month-olds differed between the conditions. The overall 
activation levels between pure tone and word condition were not significantly 
different from each other in either age group. This showed that the Oxy-Hb changes 
elicited by pure tone stimuli were on average comparable to that of word stimuli 
for these infants. The overall activation level did not differ between left and right 
side either, suggesting that the stimuli in the present experiment elicited comparable 
levels of Oxy-Hb changes in either side of the brain. 

The behavioral experiments demonstrated that 4- and 10-month-old infants did 
not differ in their behavioral responses to HL versus LH stimuli. The neural responses 
to the HL versus LH stimuli, however, revealed an important difference between the 
two groups. Although both age groups showed higher activation levels in the test 
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blocks than in the baseline blocks in both the pure tone condition and the word con- 
dition, indicating they detected the pitch changes in both types of stimuli, their 
responses to two types of stimuli in the two hemispheres differed between the two 
age groups: 10-month-old infants showed stronger left-hemisphere hemodynamic re- 
sponses to the pitch changes embedded in word forms, but no left-side dominance 
in responses to pure tone stimuli, whereas 4-month-olds showed bilateral responses 
to both types of stimuli. Older infants’ responses showed similar patterns to those 
seen in Japanese adults in a previous study (Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka 2007). The 
behavioral experiment confirmed that any changes we observed between 4 and 10 
months of age were not due to changes in the ability to discriminate the stimuli. 
The change was found only in how the two brain hemispheres processed these 
contrasts. 

As discussed above, it has been proposed that how infants process speech 
stimuli goes through a qualitative shift, from general auditory processing to specifi- 
cally attuned processing for linguistically relevant contrasts (Kuhl 2004; Werker and 
Tees 1992, 1999, 2005). Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010b) provided evidence to show 
that this reorganization is linked to the functional lateralization of speech process- 
ing; older infants process speech contrasts as “linguistically relevant,” indicated by 
the (adult-like) left-hemisphere dominance in brain activation, while younger infants 
did not show this left-side dominance, indicating that the contrasts are yet to 
become linguistically relevant at that age. 

The results of Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010b) provide further evidence that 
research on Japanese phonological development can contribute significantly to 
address important disputes in the field. Since the early studies by Broca (1861) and 
Wernicke (1874), it has been well documented that the left hemisphere plays a more 
dominant role than the right in processing language and speech stimuli. Still, there 
has been an active debate as to what drives this asymmetry. The dominant view 
in the field has been that it is the linguistic function of the stimuli that drives the 
lateralization; we will call this a functional account. Important evidence for this 
account comes from the processing of lexical tones in Chinese and Thai (Klein et al. 
2001; Gandour, Wong and Hutchins 1998; Gandour et al. 2000, 2002, 2003; Wong 
et al. 2004). In a positron emission tomography (PET) study, Gandour et al. (2000) 
found that Thai adults show left-hemisphere dominance to Thai tones, while such 
asymmetry is not found in Chinese or English speakers, demonstrating that the 
linguistic function of the tone is sufficient to drive a left-hemisphere advantage. On 
the other hand, it has been proposed that the observed asymmetry is not a laterali- 
zation driven by the function of the speech signal but rather reflects the physical 
properties of speech signals; auditory stimuli with slow acoustic transitions, such 
as pitch change, are preferentially processed in the right hemisphere whereas 
rapidly changing sounds, like consonants, are preferentially processed in the left 
(Zatorre and Belin 2001; Zatorre, Belin and Penhune 2002). We will call this an 
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acoustic account. A review of the literature suggests that both of these factors may 
contribute to the functional lateralization of language and speech stimuli in the 
adult brain. But as Zatorre and Gandour (2008) pointed out, much is still to be 
discovered about how these factors interact. 

Developmental research could provide important insight to this debate. As 
discussed above, cumulative data from electrophysiological and imaging studies 
with young infants suggests that the two hemispheres are not symmetrical in 
processing speech and other auditory stimuli from early in infancy (Dehaene- 
Lambertz 2000; Dehaene-Lambertz and Baillet 1998; Dehaene-Lambertz and Dehaene 
1994, Dehaene-Lambertz, Dehaene and Hertz-Pannier 2002; Dehaene-Lambertz and 
Gliga 2004; Homae et al. 2006; Pefia et al. 2003). Infants at this young age are 
not likely to have learned much about the specific characteristics of their native 
language segments, while they may have already learned some prosodic properties. 
Thus, these data show that at least some asymmetry is already present prior to 
“reorganization.” Still, we cannot determine whether the observed asymmetry is 
derived purely from the physical properties of the stimuli (e.g., fast or slow transi- 
tion) or is functionally linked to the fact that some of the stimuli were human 
speech. Moreover, as these studies have focused on very young infants, we do not 
know whether the said asymmetry changes as infants learn the linguistic relevance 
of particular speech stimuli. 

In Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010b), a change was observed in the left- 
hemisphere dominance for pitch-accent embedded in word forms between 4 and 10 
months of age. Compared to the early asymmetry data discussed above, the emer- 
gence of the left-side advantage in Sato, Sogabe and Mazuka (2010b) is relatively 
late. This allows dissociation of the acoustic and developmental factors that could 
contribute to the emergence of a left-hemisphere advantage. The phonemic contrast 
used for this study was the lexical pitch-accent of Japanese. Similar to the Gandour 
et al. (2000) study with tones, the acoustic cue for the lexical pitch-accent in 
Japanese is a slow transition of the pitch. This type of cue is typically associated 
with bilateral activation or a right-hemisphere advantage. Had a typical phonemic 
contrast with consonants or vowels involving fast formant transitions been used, a 
left-hemisphere advantage could have arisen on the basis of the inherent acoustic 
properties of the stimuli independent of its linguistic function (Zatorre and Belin 
2001; Zatorre Belin and Penhune 2002). It was found that 4-month-old infants did 
not have a left-hemisphere advantage for either the pure tone stimuli or word 
form stimuli, showing that the LH advantage found in 10-month-old infants is not 
attributable to the acoustic property of the pitch-accent stimuli. Instead, it should 
be due to the developmental changes that occurred to infants between 4 and 10 
months of age. 
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4 Phonological grammar 


Languages differ not only in the inventory of particular segments (consonants and 
vowels), but also in the phonological grammar which governs how segments can 
be assembled in a linear sequence. For instance, in languages that allow only a 
restricted set of syllable types, like Japanese, most consonants (C) are obligatorily 
followed by a vowel (V). In others with more complex syllabic types, such as French 
or English, one can find long series of consonants (e.g. CCCVCC as in “strict”). 
Several studies have shown that adults have trouble perceiving illegal sequences 
of segments, and even tend to misperceive segments in order to “repair” these 
sequences (Hallé et al. 1998). For instance, unlike French adults, Japanese adults 
perceive a nonword like “abna” as “abuna”, inserting the illusory (epenthetic) vowel 
/u/ to break up the illegal consonant cluster (Dupoux et al. 1999; Dupoux et al. 2001; 
Dehaene-Lambertz, Dupoux and Gout 2000; Jacquemot et al. 2003; Kubozono 1995; 
Vance, 1987). As a part of learning the sound system of a language, infants must 
learn the phonological grammar of the language along with segmental and prosodic 
properties. As a consequence of acquiring the phonological grammar of Japanese, 
infants are predicted to begin hearing the phonologically-induced illusions as 
Japanese adults do. Yet, very few studies have examined the acquisition of phonolog- 
ical grammar. 

On the one hand, it is possible that phonological grammar is acquired along 
the same time course as segmental categories, as discussed above. Alternatively, 
however, it could take a different developmental trajectory. This is because the 
acquisition of a phonological grammar is potentially more complex than the acqui- 
sition of segmental categories. Infants must detect and remember sequences of 
segments and the contexts in which they occur. Indeed, most formal models of 
phonological acquisition assume that learning takes place through the comparison 
of underlying lexical representations and surface word forms (Gildea and Jurafsky 
1996; Tesar and Smolensky 1998, 2000). This presupposes that children have to 
have acquired a lexicon beforehand, which contains not only word forms but also 
underlying forms. Supposedly, in order to recover underlying forms, children would 
need to have access to at least some morphological alternations, which would imply 
a rather complex lexical knowledge that potentially includes word meanings. This 
in turn predicts that phonological illusions should emerge only after children have 
acquired a large enough lexicon to enable robust induction of the grammar. In 
contrast, other models propose that incomplete but robust fragments of the native 
phonology can be bootstrapped from a bottom-up analysis of distribution of seg- 
ments (Peperkamp and Dupoux 2002; Peperkamp 2003). These models predict that 
such illusions might appear as soon as infants acquire their native inventories of 
segments, at around one year of age. 
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Experimental studies showing that young infants pay attention to sequential 
distributional regularities provide supporting evidence for the latter model, e.g., 
9-month-olds prefer to listen to words containing legal or frequent sequences of 
segments, rather than illegal or infrequent ones (Jusczyk and Luce 1994; Jusczyk et 
al. 1993), and by 16.5 months of age, they are able to learn phonotactic regularities 
from a brief exposure (Chambers, Onishi and Fisher 2003). Yet, showing that infants 
have become sensitive to the phonotactic regularities of their language is not suffi- 
cient to determine whether the phonologically-induced illusion is also experienced. 
Indeed, previous studies on infants’ phonotactic acquisition have shown that infants 
are able to discriminate between the prototypical versus unusual sequences, since 
they prefer to listen to prototypical sequences (Jusczyk et al. 1993; Jusczyk and Luce 
1994). But it is a quite different phenomenon to “repair” a non-legal sequence in 
order to make it congruent with the native language. Although different languages 
use different repair strategies (LaCharité and Paradis 2005), the phonologically- 
induced /u/ illusion in Japanese is a perfect case to study this, since it has been 
extensively studied in adults (Dupoux et. al. 1999; Dupoux et.al. 2001; Dehaene- 
Lambertz, Dupoux and Gout 2000; Jacquemot et al. 2003). 

To shed light on the mechanisms that may lead to the acquisition of such a 
phonological illusion in Japanese speakers, Mazuka et al. (2011) conducted a cross- 
linguistic study comparing Japanese and French learning infants. In 3 experiments, 
French and Japanese infants were tested at 8 and 14 months of age using the modi- 
fied visual habituation paradigm (the same method used in the behavioral experi- 
ments discussed in Sections 2 and 3). In the first two experiments, the stimuli were 
8 pairs of nonsense words in the form of V,C,C,V2, such as /abna/, /ebzo/, /obda/, 
and their counterparts in V,;C;uC,V>, such as /abuna/, /ebuzo/, /obuda/. Each pair 
differs minimally in the presence of /u/ between the two consonants. The results 
revealed that although 8-month old infants in both languages discriminated these 
pairs reliably, only French infants discriminated them at 14-months. Japanese infants 
were at chance level in discriminating these pairs by this age, as shown in Figure 8. 
As a control, 8- and 14-month-old Japanese infants were also tested in their dis- 
crimination of a single word pair; /abna/ versus /abuna/. In this case, both 8- and 
14-month-old Japanese infants reliably discriminated the paitr. 

The results of these experiments revealed a robust cross-linguistic difference in 
the discrimination of VCCV versus VCuCV stimuli by French and Japanese 14-month- 
old infants. The performance of Japanese infants is most consistent with the account 
that the phonologically-induced /u/ illusion (perceptual epenthesis) is already in 
place by the age of 14 months. The fact that Japanese infants were able to dis- 
criminate /abuna/ versus /abna/ in the absence of high phonetic variability rules 
out the possibility that the failure of 14-month-olds in the high phonetic variability 
condition was the result of their inability to exploit the acoustic cues that distin- 
guish the two types of stimuli, or to perform the experimental task in the presence 
of illegal stimuli. 
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Figure 8: Average looking times during Same and Switch trials for French and Japanese 14 month- 
old infants in the high phonetic variability condition. Error bars represent the standard error of the 
difference of Switch and Same trials. (Mazuka et al. 2011: 696, Figure 2) 


Having managed to learn the prototypical phonotactic patterns of one’s mother 
tongue on its own does not explain the failure to discriminate the illegal clusters 
from prototypical sequences. Previous studies on the acquisition of phonotactic 
knowledge in infants relied on the head-turn preference paradigm and found that 
by 9 months, English-learning infants show a preference for the phonotactic patterns 
that are legal or more frequent in their language over illegal or less frequent ones 
Jusczyk et al. 1993; Jusczyk and Luce 1994). These studies demonstrate that infants 
are able to discriminate the legal (or more frequent) sequences from illegal (or less 
frequent) sequences, even though they have already learned which ones are more 
prototypical in their language. The results of Mazuka et al. (2011) thus go beyond 
the mere sensitization to language-specific phonotactic patterns. 

Instead, their results can be most straightforwardly accounted for if we assume 
that Japanese infants have come to experience the phonologically-induced /u/ illu- 
sion by 14 months of age. Japanese adults insert an epenthetic vowel /u/ when they 
attempt to produce foreign words that contain consonant clusters that are illegal in 
Japanese. When they hear /abna/, they report “hearing” an illusory vowel /u/, and 
as a result, they find it difficult to discriminate /abna/ from /abuna/. French adults, 
in contrast, easily produce /abna/ and /abuna/ distinctively, they do not “hear” /u/ 
in /abna/, nor do they have difficulty discriminating the pair (Dupoux et al. 1999). 
While the Japanese and French infants did not differ significantly from each other 
at 8 months, they behaved significantly differently at 14 months. French 14-month- 
olds, like French adults, showed no difficulty discriminating the pair, while Japanese 
14-month-olds, like Japanese adults, were unable to discriminate the pair. 
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In sum, Mazuka et al. (2011) found that the acquisition of perceptual epenthesis 
takes place by 14 months of age, which is on a par with that of segmental categories 
(Werker and Tees 1984; Polka and Werker 1994; Kuhl et al. 1992; Stager and Werker 
1997) and of the statistical regularities of segment sequences (Chambers, Onishi, and 
Fisher 2003; Kajikawa et al. 2006; Jusczyk et al. 1993; Jusczyk and Luce 1994). Acqui- 
sition presumably takes place primarily using the statistical learning mechanisms 
which only refer to distributions of sounds within utterances, before the information 
from a large lexicon becomes available (Maye, Werker and Gerken 2002; Chambers, 
Onishi and Fisher 2003; Peperkamp et al. 2006; Anderson, Morgan and White 2003; 
White et al. 2008). Still, vowel epenthesis has traditionally been analyzed as an 
integral part of phonological grammar (Rose and Demuth 2006; Uffmann 2006). 
Indeed, the repair of illegal syllabic structures is not universal but depends on 
language-specific properties; depending on the language, repairs are done through 
deletions, epenthesis or segmental change (LaCharité and Paradis 2005). But if 
epenthesis depends on acquisition of the full phonological system, it should be 
observed only after the acquisition of a sufficient number of words (Gildea and 
Jurafsky 1996; Tesar and Smolensky 1998, 2000). The fact that it arises by 14 months 
makes this claim unlikely and reinforces the view that infants first undergo a statis- 
tical learning phase, where incomplete but robust fragments of the phonological 
grammar are inferred on the basis of a distributional bottom-up analysis of continuous 
speech, which may or may not be segmented into word-sized units (Peperkamp and 
Dupoux 2002; Peperkamp 2003; Peperkamp et al 2006). Such an early acquisition 
would provide the foundations for a more complete lexical-based learning (Pierre- 
humbert 2003). It would also result in long-lasting perceptual tuning and thereby 
explain the difficulties adults have in perceiving foreign languages. 


5 Conclusion 


Within a short time after birth, infants become attuned to the phonological system of 
the ambient language. This allows them to begin the next step of language acquisi- 
tion, which involves learning to comprehend and produce words, sentences and 
beyond. Compared to adults, who struggle to learn the sound system of a foreign 
language, the speed and efficiency at which infants acquire the sound system 
of their language has attracted extensive research into how such a feat is made 
possible. Our own research attempts to approach this question by focusing on how 
Japanese infants learn some specific properties of Japanese phonology, which differ 
from those of English and other European languages that have dominated research 
in this field. The present chapter discussed three lines of research in this approach. 
The first set of studies involved duration-based phonemic contrasts, such as the 
distinctions between long and short vowels and between singleton and geminate 
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obstruent contrasts. We have demonstrated that unlike the majority of phonemic 
contrasts that have been studied previously, discrimination of duration-based pho- 
nemic contrasts is difficult for young infants, who take until well into the second 
half of their first year before becoming able to make the distinction. The analyses 
of infant-directed speech revealed that the nature of input may be one factor that 
contributes to this difficulty. 

The second study examined the acquisition of lexical pitch-accent. Behaviorally, 
infants were able to discriminate the lexical pitch-accent from an early age, which 
is different from duration-based phonemic contrasts. When brain activation to the 
lexical-pitch accent stimuli was examined in a NIRS study however, it was found 
that 4- and 10-month-old infants showed a different pattern in their left and right- 
hemispheres. This suggested that while infants’ brains start out processing the 
phonological segments of their native language in the same way as non-native or 
non-linguistic stimuli, they begin to process those in their own language as linguis- 
tically relevant by 10 months of age. Duration and pitch are two of the fundamental 
acoustic properties of speech, and infants in any language must learn how such 
cues are utilized in their language. By taking advantage of duration-based phonemic 
contrasts and the lexical pitch-accent of Japanese, which also uses these cues 
lexically, we were able to reveal that i) infants acquire quality- and quantity-based 
phonemic contrasts differently, ii) although infants are initially sensitive to pitch 
changes embedded in lexical pitch-accent, the same cannot be said for duration 
changes embedded in vowels and consonants, and iii) functional lateralization in 
infants’ brain activation shows that infants begin processing phonemic contrasts in 
their native language as linguistically relevant by the second half of their first year. 

The third study dealt with Japanese infants’ perception of the phonologically 
induced illusionary vowel /u/. It revealed that by 14 months or so, Japanese infants 
are adult-like in hearing epenthetical vowels in words like /abna/. This suggests that 
the tuning of one’s ear to the sound system of the native language by 14 months 
is robust enough to force the language-learner to hear a vowel that is not there. It 
may explain why it is so difficult for adults to learn the sound system of a foreign 
language. 
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Mutsumi Imai and Junko Kanero 
2 The nature of the count/mass distinction in 
Japanese 


1 Introduction 


The count/mass distinction has been noted as one of the most fundamental con- 
ceptual distinctions, as it is directly relevant to the identity of entities in the world. 
Objects are individuated, whereas substances are non-individuated. When we say 
that two objects are “identical” or “the same”, we are referring to “two objects in 
their entirety”, and not to “two distinctive parts of a single object”. In contrast, 
when we talk about the “identity” or “the sameness” of substances, there is no 
notion of wholeness. Substances are of “scattered existence”, and there is no such 
thing as “whole sand”, “whole water”, or “whole clay” (cf. Quine 1969). This portion 
of sand is identical to that portion of sand, as long as the two portions consist of the 
same physical constituents. 

This difference in identity or sameness between objects and substances leads to 
fundamentally different extension principles for determination of category member- 
ship across the two ontological kinds. For example, the label “cup” is applied to any 
whole object of a similar “cup” shape which can potentially contain liquid, regard- 
less of its color and material components. If a “cup” is broken into pieces, each por- 
celain piece no longer constitutes a “cup”. In contrast, the word “clay” is extended 
to any portion of clay, irrelevant of shape. One can divide a portion of clay into many 
small pieces, and each piece is still clay. 


1.1 The gavagai problem 


One extremely important question is how infants come to know this ontological con- 
straint for word learning. Infants must learn meanings of words by inference from a 
single or very limited number of examples. In so doing, they face a well-known 
problem of induction, that is, the “gavagai” problem posed by Quine (1960, 1969): 
When someone goes to a place where he does not know a single word of the lan- 
guage spoken there, he must guess meanings of words, and the only clue he has is 
what he can observe in the situation in which a given word is uttered. However, it is 
virtually impossible to determine the referent of the word in the situation, let alone 
the meaning of it. If the traveler sees a rabbit and hears the word gavagai spoken at 
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the same time, how could he know whether the word refers to the whole white fluffy 
animal itself, or to an unbounded substance, such as the animal’s fur or its meat? 

Quine (1960, 1969) argues that this indeterminacy of word meanings is a real 
problem for learners of any language, using the example of how the English words 
ox and cattle should be translated into Japanese. In Japanese, whenever a noun is 
enumerated, it has to be accompanied by a classifier. For example, English phrase 
five oxen is translated as go too no usi (five CLF GEN cattle), in which too, a classifier 
for big animals, functions as a unit of quantification roughly equivalent to the 
English classifier head. Thus, a direct translation of five oxen is not possible in 
Japanese. The closest translation of “five oxen” in Japanese might be “five heads of 
cattle”. 

Coming back to the problem faced by infants learning their first language, it is 
critical that they know whether the word whose meaning they have to infer refers to 
a bounded thing or to an unbounded thing, because even if an infant could correctly 
identify the small white animal in front of him as the referent of the word usagi 
‘rabbit’, generalization to other referents is only possible when he also knows the 
ontological principle of word meaning extension — that names for bounded things 
should be generalized on the basis of the sameness of the thing as a whole, where 
names for unbounded things should be generalized on the basis of the sameness of 
its material constituent. 

How do infants come to know this principle before they start learning the mean- 
ings of words? One clue they may have is the difference in the word forms which 
codify bounded things and unbounded things. For example, in English, infants 
may come to know the form difference between count nouns and mass nouns, and 
then that the form difference corresponds to a conceptual distinction between 
bounded things and unbounded things. In fact, Quine (1969) conjectured that this 
is how (English-speaking) infants acquire the ontological difference between object 
kinds and substance kinds. 


1.2 Count/mass distinction in language and its psychological 
consequences 


Quine’s conjecture (1969) evoked many questions, and there are at least three direc- 
tions in which the issue concerning the relation between language and the onto- 
logical concept has been addressed. In the first direction, Quine’s thesis about the 
relation between acquisition of count/mass grammar and acquisition of the ontolog- 
ical distinction between objects and substances has been questioned. In the second 
direction, Quine’s assumption that Japanese and/or other classifier languages lack 
the count/mass distinction has been questioned. The third direction has to do with 
linguistic relativity. If we take Quine’s thesis to an extreme, we must predict that 
speakers of English-type languages with obligatory count/mass marking and speakers 
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of Japanese-type languages with classifier grammar must have drastically different 
world views. The former would think that entities in the world are divided into 
two kinds of things, those which are bounded and individuated and those which 
are unbounded and non-individuated, whereas the latter would not care about this 
distinction or perhaps not even notice it. Researchers have asked whether this 
hypothesis, which can be formulated as a linguistic relativity — or the Whorfian -— 
hypothesis, is tenable. 


1.3 Overview of the chapter 


This chapter is divided into three sections. In the first part, we address whether 
Japanese children, whose ambient language does not have transparent and systematic 
count/mass marking, are able to constrain inference of word meanings by the onto- 
logical principles of word meaning generalization. If Quine’s conjecture is correct, 
Japanese infants should not be able to learn the ontology-based extension principles 
for object names and substance names, because they lack the necessary clues in 
their linguistic input. We review our previous work examining this question (Imai 
and Gentner 1997; Imai and Mazuka 2007; cf. Soja, Carey and Spelke 1991). We con- 
clude that Quine is incorrect, and that children DO acquire the ontological distinc- 
tion even when their language does not have apparent syntactic marking of count 
nouns and mass nouns. 

While finding a cross-linguistically shared appreciation of the ontological dis- 
tinction, Imai and Gentner (1997) also found a substantial difference across English 
speakers and Japanese speakers on their construal of boundedness in various types 
of physical entities (e.g., T-joint pipe). We explore whether the difference between 
English and Japanese in marking count nouns and mass nouns penetrates into people’s 
notion of “sameness” in a non-linguistic context, and if so, how the cross-linguistic 
difference arises. 

In the second part, we ask whether Quine’s assumption (see also Chierchia 1998 
and Lucy 1992) — that Japanese and/or other classifier languages do not have a syn- 
tactic distinction between count nouns and mass nouns — itself is correct. Several 
theorists argue against this view and have proposed different analyses of the count/ 
mass status of classifier languages. In particular, some researchers have argued that 
classifier languages do indeed have count nouns and mass nouns, and the distinc- 
tion is grammatically realized through the use of distinct classifiers for count nouns 
and for mass nouns (Chen and Sybesma 1998, 1999; Yi 2009, 2010). We report on an 
experiment using event-related potentials (ERPs) that empirically tested whether and 
how the count/mass distinction is processed in Japanese speakers’ brains. We did 
not find the evidence that the count/mass distinction is distinctively made in the 
brain by the use of classifiers. Instead, the results suggest that processing of a 
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classifier phrase (a noun + numeral + classifier; e.g., enpitu ni hon [pencil two long- 
thing-CLF] ‘two pencils’) in general is semantic-based although it may involve some 
syntactic aspects; the relative weight placed on semantic and syntactic processes 
varied across different types of nouns paired with different types of classifiers, and 
the neural process seems to rely more on semantic information when object names 
were paired with mass classifiers (e.g., enpitu huta sazi [pencil two spoon] ‘two 
spoons of pencil’). 

In the final section, we integrate the two parts to draw general conclusions con- 
cerning the linguistic representation of object names and substance names in the 
minds of Japanese speakers and concerning the relation between language and 
cognition. We close the chapter by addressing unsolved problems and directions for 
future research. 


2 Part I: Language and the ontological distinction 


2.1 Is Japanese children’s word learning constrained by the 
ontological principles? 


This section addresses the issue of whether Japanese children are able to constrain 
the inference of word meanings by the ontological distinction, or whether they get 
stuck on Quine’s (1960, 1969) “gavagai problem” described earlier. 

Imai and Gentner (1997) tested this question by comparing Japanese-reared and 
English-reared children of three age groups (early 2-year-olds, late 2-year-olds, 4- 
year-olds) and adults. Imai and Gentner devised a word extension task in which the 
experimenter introduced a novel word (e.g., dax) in association with an unfamiliar 
physical entity that the children had never seen before. Participants were presented 
with a target entity and taught a label for it. They were also shown two test items 
and were asked to judge to which of the two alternative entities the label should be 
applied. One of the test items was the same as the target with respect to shape but 
different in material. The other alternative entity was the same as the target with 
respect to material composition but different in shape. A child’s choice of either the 
same-shape or the same-material alternative was considered to reveal which of the 
two dimensions that child was using for generalizing the novel label. 

To minimize the influence from the grammatical construction on the inference of 
the meaning of the novel label, Imai and Gentner (1997) used specific wordings. For 
English speakers, the novel words were carefully introduced in such a way that 
participants could not know whether the entity was syntactically seen as a count or 
a mass noun, e.g., (1) (This dax and the dax could be used for either an object or a 
substance; in contrast to some dax which could only be used with a substance). 
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Figure 1: Sample material sets for (a) a complex object trial; (b) a simple object trial; (c) a substance 
trial 


(1) Look at this dax. Can you point to the tray that also has the dax on it? 


Because the grammatical structure of Japanese does not reveal the noun’s status of 
individuation, sentences in Japanese naturally did not provide countability infor- 
mation about the target entity, e.g., (2). (The use of bare noun such as dax is a very 
natural way to refer to either substances or objects in Japanese.) 


(2) Kore wa  dax desu. Dotira no sara ni dax ga aru? 
this TOP dax is which GEN tray LOC dax NOM exist 
‘This is a dax. Which tray is a dax on?’ 


Imai and Gentner (1997) then set up three different types of physical entities. The 
first type, the complex objects, were real artifact objects that had fairly complex 
shapes and distinct functions. For example, a T-joint pipe made of plastic (target) 
was presented along with a metal T-joint pipe (shape test) and broken pieces of the 
target (material test). If the participant pointed to the metal pipe, it was assumed to 
be an indicator that he or she construed the target entity as a countable object. In 
contrast, if the participant pointed to the plastic pieces, it would indicate that he or 
she saw the target entity as an uncountable substance (Figure 1a). The second type 
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of entity, the simple objects, had very simple structures with no distinct parts (Figure 
1b). They were made of a solid substance, such as wax, and were formed into a very 
simple shape. For example, a kidney-shaped piece of wax (target) was presented 
together with a kidney-shaped piece of plaster (shape test) and some wax pieces 
(material test). The third type of entity, the substances, were nonsolid substances, 
such as sand or hair-setting gel, that were arranged into distinct, interesting shapes 
when presented. For example, a target of wood chips formed into a U-shape was 
presented together with tiny leather pieces configured into a U-shape (shape test) 
and piles of wood chips (material test) (Figure 1c). Here, Imai and Gentner hypo- 
thesized that solid entities with complex and cohesive structures would be more 
naturally (and perceptually) individuated than entities with simple structures. They 
also hypothesized that entities with simple structures would be more naturally indi- 
viduated than nonsolid substances. 


2.2 Understanding of the ontological principles in 
Japanese children 


Both Japanese- and English-reared children and adults clearly showed similar 
classification behavior based on the entities’ perceptual appearance. All participants 
tended to show an object construal and to extend the labels by shape when they 
engaged in the complex object trials. They were more likely to show a substance 
construal when they engaged in the substance trials. It seemed that even 2-year-old 
Japanese children, whose ambient language does not provide a systematic and 
easily perceptible syntactic distinction across object names and substance names, 
applied different rules for determining identity for complex objects and for sub- 
stances, and then extended novel words accordingly. 


2.3 Cross-linguistic differences in the construal of entities 


Although English- and Japanese-reared children both clearly understood the onto- 
logical principles for extending object names and substance names, when English 
and Japanese speakers’ classifications were compared within each trial type, there 
was a marked difference in how English and Japanese speakers construed the simple 
objects and the substances. For example, in the simple object trials, English speakers 
treated the simple-shaped discrete entities in the same way as the complex objects 
and showed a clear object construal bias, whereas Japanese children did not show 
any systematic tendency in their classification. In fact, Japanese adults tended to 
see the simple objects more as lumps of uncountable substances, choosing the 
material alternative more often than the shape alternative. And in the substance 
trials, whereas Japanese speakers almost always generalized novel words based on 
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the material identity, English speakers did not show any preference between the 
shape identity and the material identity. 

Imai and Gentner’s (1997) results suggested that the ontological distinction 
between objects (e.g., pipe) and substances (e.g., wax) is understood even among 
children whose language has no apparent count/mass syntax. This result refutes 
the strong version of linguistic relativity (e.g. Quine 1969) and suggests that the 
ontological distinction is universally shared. At the same time, their results also 
uncovered noteworthy cross-linguistic differences between the two language groups 
in a way that was consistent with linguistic relativity (Whorf 1956; see also Lucy 
1992). 

Lucy (1992), an anthropological linguist, also advanced a linguistic relativity 
position. Like Quine (1969), he assumed that classifier languages treat all nouns as 
mass nouns. He predicted that speakers of a classifier language should show a 
stronger attention to the material constitution of entities than English-type languages 
which have obligatory count/mass grammar, and that they would tend to construe 
entities in light of their material composition even outside the realm of language, 
i.e. when simply perceiving and categorizing things. 

Does the cross-linguistic difference found in the word extension task transfer 
to classification in a non-linguistic context, then? Many studies have reported that 
children tend to form more adult-like, consistent categories when asked to deter- 
mine an extension of a novel label (i.e., to find new referents of the label given to a 
target entity) than when asked to determine the “same” object without using any 
labels (e.g., Imai et al. 1994; Landau, Smith, and Jones 1988; Markman and Hutchinson 
1984; Waxman and Gelman 1986; Waxman and Kosowski 1990). If that is the case, 
the language effect might be weakened when people engage in a no-word classifica- 
tion task. 

To examine this possibility, Imai and Mazuka (2007) tested Japanese-speaking 
and English-speaking 4-year-olds and adults, using a no-word classification task. 
The stimuli and the procedure were the same as in the word extension task used by 
Imai and Gentner (1997), except that word labeling was not involved. The partici- 
pants were presented with a target entity and two alternatives and were then asked 
to select which of the alternatives was the same as the target entity. The English 
instruction was (3a) and the Japanese instruction was (3b). 


(3) a. Show me what’s the same as this. 


b. Kore to onazi no wa_ dotti desuka. 
this with same one TOP which COPQ 
‘Which one is the same as this one?’ 


The results in general indicated that, across the three trial types, Japanese 
speakers put more weight on the material in determining what would be the same 
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Figure 2: Subject’s classification behavior in the no-word context in the word extension (neutral- 
syntax) tasks and non-lexical classification task: (a) American 4-year-olds, (b) American adults, 
(c) Japanese 4-year-olds, and (d) Japanese adults. (Adopted from Imai and Mazuka 2007) 


as the target (material bias), whereas English speakers put more weight on shape 
(shape bias). Thus, the cross-linguistic difference found in the word extension task 
(Imai and Gentner 1997) was replicated in the no-word categorization task. 

The detailed analysis revealed that the adults’ performance in this no-word 
classification task was virtually identical to that observed in the word extension 
task, as shown in Figure 2b (English-speaking adults) and Figure 2d (Japanese- 
speaking adults). In the simple object trials, for example, adult English speakers 
and adult Japanese speakers showed the opposite classification patterns. But in 
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contrast to adults, children’s classification styles in the no-word classification task 
were very different from the styles they showed in the word extension task. This 
discrepancy between the word extension and no-word classification tasks was par- 
ticularly large in English-speaking children (see Figure 2a). Whereas the English- 
speaking children in the word extension task showed virtually the same response 
patterns as the adult English speakers, their performance in the no-word categoriza- 
tion task was at a chance level in all three trial types. 


2.4 How do language-specific biases arise? 


What can be concluded so far from the results of Imai and Gentner’s (1997) and Imai 
and Mazuka’s (2007) studies? First, participants’ classification between objects and 
substances is universally constrained by the ontological distinction, regardless of 
whether the speaker’s native language grammatically marks this distinction. How- 
ever, at the same time, it appears that language-specific syntactic structures can 
influence the construal of entities (like those used in the simple object trials) that 
are located around the boundary of the two ontological kinds. The structure of the 
English language seems to bias English speakers toward the object construal (i.e., 
there is a bias to classify perceptually ambiguous entities based on shape such as 
the kidney shape), whereas the structure of the Japanese language seems to bias 
Japanese speakers toward the substance construal (i.e., there is a bias to classify 
perceptually ambiguous entities based on material such as wax). Furthermore, it 
seems that the language-specific construal of entities first becomes evident in the 
context of word learning, and gradually develops into general default construal 
that manifests itself without invocation of labels. 

How does the shape bias arise in English speakers? Because the count/mass 
distinction is obligatory, it seems likely that even though Imai and Gentner (1997) 
presented a novel label in a syntactic frame in which the noun’s count/mass status 
would not be revealed, the English speakers in that study did not encode the noun 
as having a “neutral” or “indeterminate” syntactic status. Rather, in assigning either 
count or mass syntactic status to the nouns, the children may have assumed by 
default that the nouns were count nouns rather than mass nouns, because the count 
interpretation is more common for “the/this/that X” (cf. Samuelson and Smith 1999). 

The results of a control study by Imai and Mazuka (2007, Experiment 3) supported 
this possibility. In this experiment, the stimuli and the procedure were exactly the 
same as those used in the Imai and Gentner (1997) study of word extension with 
ambiguous syntax, with one exception: Each novel noun was presented either in 
the count noun or the mass noun syntactic frame. The participants in the count 
noun condition heard novel nouns in the count noun syntax throughout, across the 
three entity types (complex object trials, simple object trials, and substances trials). 
Likewise, for those in the mass noun condition, the novel nouns were presented in 
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the mass noun syntax in all the trials. The instruction used in the count syntax con- 
dition was (4a) and the instruction for the mass noun condition was (4b). 


(4) a. Look! This is an X (pointing the target entity). Can you point to another X? 


b. Look! This is X. Can you point to some more X? 


As shown in Figure 3, when novel nouns were presented in the mass noun 
syntactic frame, the default classification pattern (i.e., the pattern in the ambiguous 
syntax case in Imai and Gentner’s 1997 study) was drastically changed by the 
syntactic markers. The English-speaking adults’ response pattern in the mass noun 
condition showed a random response in the complex object trials (48%), pre- 
sumably because the complex objects invite the object construal very strongly and 
the syntactic information conflicts with this strong default construal. In contrast, 
they showed a material bias in the simple object trials (85% material response). 
This suggests that, despite a strong bias toward construing a simple-shaped solid 
lump of substance as an individuated object, they were fully capable of mapping 
a novel label to the material of the entity when prompted to do so by syntactic 
cues. In the substance trials, again they selected the material alternative highly 
above chance level (87%). 

The response pattern shown by the English-speaking children in the mass noun 
condition was overall very similar to the adults’ pattern, showing a random response 
pattern in the complex object trials, and a high rate of material responses in the sub- 
stance trials (59% and 19.6% shape response, respectively). However, in contrast to 
the adults, the 4-year-olds’ performance in the simple object trials was at the chance 
level (46% shape response). Recall that in the word extension task in which the 
ambiguous syntax has been used, the English-speaking children’s shape response 
level was very high (91%), in fact almost as high as that for the complex objects 
(95%). Even though their performance in the simple object trials was still at the 
chance level with the use of the mass noun syntactic frame, their shape-based re- 
sponses decreased by 45% from those in the ambiguous syntax case. Therefore, 
English-speaking 4-year-olds definitely knew that mass noun syntax flags a target 
entity as a substance (see also Subrahmanyan, Landau and Gelman 1999, for similar 
findings). However, because they were very strongly biased toward construing any 
discrete entities as individuated objects (Bloom 1994; Shipley and Shepperson 
1990), it must have been difficult for them to overcome this bias and to construe 
the entities used in the simple object trials as portions of substances. 

The English speakers’ response pattern in the count syntax condition was inttri- 
guing. Their performance here was almost identical to that shown in the ambiguous 
syntax word extension task, showing a very high rate of shape responses. This is 
not surprising for the complex and simple object trials, because the rates of shape 
responses in these two trial types were already at ceiling even in the ambiguous 
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Figure 3: English speakers’ classification behavior in the (a) neutral-syntax condition (from Imai and 
Gentner 1997), (b) count-syntax condition, and (c) mass-syntax condition (from Imai and Mazuka 
2007) 
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syntax case. For the substance trials, however, both the children and the adults 
responded randomly, just as in the ambiguous syntax case. 

This pattern supports the idea that English speakers had assumed that the novel 
nouns presented in the ambiguous syntactic frame were actually count nouns. 
Together with the result that English-reared children showed the language-specific 
shape bias just like adults in the word-extension task but not in the no-word classi- 
fication task, this supports the idea that English speakers’ strong shape bias originates 
in the tendency during word learning in childhood to think that nouns by default are 
count nouns, and this bias gradually becomes into a general cognitive bias that is 
applied outside the contexts of label extension. 

The degree to which the Japanese speakers’ classification was influenced by 
language is not so clear, because there are two possible ways of interpreting the 
results. As argued by some linguists and philosophers (e.g., Chierchia 1998; Lucy 
1992; Quine 1973), all nouns may indeed be mass nouns in Japanese, and as a con- 
sequence, Japanese speakers may develop a strong focus on the material constituent 
(Lucy 1992). Alternatively, Japanese speakers’ understanding of physical entities could 
be interpreted as a direct reflection of the entity’s perceptual nature, in which the 
classifier markers do not play any important role in object/substance classification. 

To further scrutinize this issue, the syntactic status of the count/mass distinction 
in Japanese needs to be revisited. In the next part, we explore whether any count/ 
mass distinction is marked either syntactically or semantically in Japanese speakers’ 
minds by examining their event-related potentials (ERPs). 


3 Part Il: Do classifier languages syntactically 
distinguish count nouns and mass nouns? 


3.1 Count/mass distinction in classifier languages 


While Quine and other theorists maintain that nouns in classifier languages are 
grammatically mass nouns (the mass noun hypothesis, Chierchia 1998; Lucy 1992; 
Quine 1960), others propose that numeral classifiers can be categorized into count 
classifiers and mass classifiers, which are used primarily to specify the amount of 
objects and substances respectively. Count classifiers are used for bounded objects 
and provide semantic basis for object classification. In contrast, mass classifiers 
simply provide units for quantification for unbounded things (usually, but not 
always, substances). 

Cheng and Sybesma (1998, 1999) and Doetjes (1997) claimed that the distinction 
between the two kinds of classifiers is manifested through differences in their syn- 
tactic behavior. That is, classifier languages such as Chinese do mark countability 
in syntax, not at the level of NP (as is the case with English) but at the level of 
CLFP (Classifier Phrase). 
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Mizuguchi (2004) applied a similar view to the Japanese classifier system. Accord- 
ing to Mizuguchi, Japanese too has different kinds of classifiers, including both 
count classifiers and mass classifiers. While count classifiers such as hon (a classifier 
mainly used for long objects) can be used only with countable objects, mass classi- 
fiers such as hai (‘cupful’) are used to quantify substances, which must be indi- 
viduated by containers. See below. 


(5) a. Pengo hon ‘5 pens’ *Koohii go hon 


b. Koohii go hai ‘5 cups of coffee’ *Pen go hai 


Yi (2009, 2010) also argues that classifier languages have both count nouns 
and mass nouns, with classifier systems morphosyntactically distinguishing the 
two. However, unlike the others, Yi proposes the count noun hypothesis, as opposed 
to the mass noun hypothesis. Yi’s count noun hypothesis asserts that classifier lan- 
guages have robust count nouns which can be syntactically distinguished from 
mass nouns. For instance, in Chinese, nouns that can take the general classifier ge 
must be count nouns. This rule also applies to Japanese and Korean as they have 
cognate classifiers, ko (or -tu) and kay, respectively. 

Zhang (2012, 2013) proposes yet another view. According to her analysis, the 
count/mass status of nouns in numeral classifier languages is not binary. Rather, 
nouns are classified by two features [Numerability] and [Delimitability]. Numerability 
is the ability of a noun to combine with a numeral directly. Because none of the nouns 
in classifier languages can take a numeral without an external unitizer, all nouns in 
such language are [-Numerable]. All nouns in numeral classifier languages are thus 
non-count nouns. However, non-count nouns are further divided into two classes 
on the basis of the [Delimitability] feature, which is defined as “the ability of a 
noun to be modified by a delimitive (size, shape, or boundary) modifier” (Zhang 
2012: 1). Nouns that reject a delimitive modifier (e.g., *big sand, *small water) are 
[-Delimitable] and should be considered as mass nouns. Nouns that can be modified 
by a delimitive modifier (e.g., big dog, big apple) are non-mass nouns. 

Zhang (2013) further maintains that classifiers in a numeral classifier language 
are unit words. The [-Delimitable] nouns must be individuated by individuating 
classifiers, which specify a unit of individuation. In Mandarin Chinese, for example, 
shui ‘water’ is individuated by classifiers such as di ‘drop’, tan ‘puddle’ or bei 
‘cup’, which provide an unit for counting, as in san di/tan/bei shui (three CLF drop/ 
puddle/cupful of water). In contrast, the [+Delimitable] nouns are individuated by 
individual classifiers, which take the entirety of the referred entity as the unit of indi- 
viduation (e.g., san ke xigua [three CLF-for-fruits watermelon] ‘three watermelons’). 
Importantly, in Zhang’s analysis, it is possible to individuate [+Delimitable] nouns 
by means of individuating classifiers. For example, watermelon can be individuated 
by the individuating classifier pian (piece, slice), as in san pian (CLF-pieces) xigua 
(watermelon) ‘three pieces of watermelon’. In this case, xigua ‘watermelon’ is treated 
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aS a mass noun. In other words, words like watermelon change their count/mass 
status depending on the type of the classifier that provides the unit for individuation. 

In summary, there is no clear agreement on the count/mass status of nouns in 
classifier languages. Some theorists argue that all nouns in classifier languages are 
mass nouns, while others argue that nouns in classifier languages also have count/ 
mass status, and that classifiers play a critical role in distinguishing them. 


3.2 Are Japanese classifiers processed syntactically or 
semantically? Empirical examinations 


Imai and colleagues’ work established that Japanese speakers, including 24 month- 
old infants, do know that different criteria for “sameness” must be applied for object 
kinds and substance kinds, and that they use this ontological knowledge as a con- 
straint in learning object names and substance names (Imai and Gentner 1997; Imai 
and Mazuka 2007). Thus, Quine’s remark that Japanese speakers do not possess the 
ontological distinction is incorrect. The critical issue here, then, is whether Japanese 
speakers represent the two types of nouns (i.e., nouns denoting bounded entities 
or concepts and nouns denoting unbounded entities or concepts) as syntactically 
different kinds of words, and if so, whether this grammatical distinction (in any 
form) influences the acquisition of nouns and the development of the kind of 
language-specific construal of entities shown by Imai and colleagues. 

The choice of classifier does indeed seem to correlate with the count/mass dis- 
tinction in that different types of classifiers are associated with object names and 
with substance names. However, whether this distinction is in fact processed syntac- 
tically in the speakers’ minds is a different issue. As we review in more detail later, 
it is not clear whether classifiers in general are processed syntactically rather than 
semantically. On one hand, they play a role in syntax, as the lack of a classifier after 
a numeral clearly produces an ungrammatical sentence, as in (6). 


(6) *imooto wa mikan wo ni tabeta 
my young sister TOP orange ACC 2 ate 
‘My sister ate two oranges.’ 


At the same time, use of an inappropriate classifier (e.g., hon, the classifier for long 
thin things, as in (7a)) is also sensed anomalous by native speakers of Japanese 
(Compare the grammatical (7b) in which the numeral ni is followed by the classifier 
for small three-dimensional objects, ko). However, it is not clear whether this viola- 
tion is detected as a semantic violation or a syntactic one. 


(7) a. *imooto wa 2honno mikan_ wo _ tabeta. 
my young sister TOP 2 orange ACC ate 


b. imooto wa mikan wo ni ko tabeta. 
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It is possible that a violation of classifier use across the count/mass distinction 
(i.e., a count classifier used for a mass noun or a mass classifier used for a count 
noun) is processed as syntactic violation even if the classifier violation within the 
count or mass noun category (e.g., use of hon, a count classifier, in the place of 
mai, another count classifier) is processed semantically, if count/mass distinction is 
syntactically realized by classifiers (Cheng and Sybesma 1998, 1999; Mizuguchi 
2004). 

In summary, at present, it is not clear whether count/mass distinction is repre- 
sented and processed at the level of semantics or at the level of syntax in speakers of 
a classifier language. One way to empirically investigate this issue is to examine 
ERPs as classifier phrases are processed in the brain. 


3.3 Semantic vs. syntactic processing using ERP technique 


ERPs are transient electrical signals of the brain that can be observed in response to 
external stimulation. The identification of an ERP is done by averaging the neural 
activity elicited by a specific type of stimulation across several dozens of trials. 
Accumulation of previous research has identified various ERP components, each of 
which are considered to reliably reflect specific types of neural processing by topo- 
graphic and temporal characteristics. 

The most well-known ERP component in the field of psycholinguistics is the 
N4OO. The N400 response is characterized as a negative deflection which is maximal 
at the centro-parietal region of the scalp that appears approximately 400ms after the 
onset of the presentation of a semantically anomalous word/phrase. It was first 
identified by Kutas and Hillyard (1980) with the stimuli of incongruent words within 
sentences that are semantically anomalous (e.g., I take coffee with cream and dog) or 
improbable (e.g., He planted string beans in his car) in the context. Since the first dis- 
covery, the N400 has been widely recognized as the neural response to a semantic 
violation (see Kutas and Federmeier 2011, for a review; see also Sakamoto, this 
volume). 

In contrast, multiple ERP components have been suggested as signatures of 
syntactic processing. First, the left anterior negativity (LAN) has been identified 
when morphosyntactic violations such as number disagreement, gender disagree- 
ment, and verb inflection violations are detected (e.g., Osterhout and Mobley 1995). 
The temporal pattern of the LAN often overlaps that of the N400. However, the two 
components are topographically distinctive. The N400 is most pronounced at the 
center to posterior region of the scalp whereas the LAN is prominent at the left 
anterior region. 

Another signature associated with syntactic violation, the early left anterior neg- 
ativity (ELAN), is topographically similar to the LAN, but the ELAN appears earlier, 
around 150-350ms (e.g., Friederici, Pfeifer and Hahne 1993; Neville, Nicol, Barss, 
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Forster and Garrett 1991; Hahne and Friederici 1999). The ELAN is most frequently 
associated with violations of word category or phrase structure rules (e.g., Der 
Freund wurde im besucht. ‘The friend was in the visited.’; Friederici et al. 1993). 

Lastly, another widely reported ERP component is the P600, which is a relatively 
long-lasting positivity that appears about 600ms after the onset of the target stimulus 
(see Hagoort et al. 1999, for a review). This component was first reported as another 
index of syntactic processing; however, now it is most commonly recognized as the 
indication of a more general process of reanalysis because the P600 can be elicited 
by both semantic and syntactic violations. For example, Osterhout and Holcomb 
(1992) first reported the P600 with incorrect use of transitive verbs, e.g., (8a). How- 
ever, Van Herten, Kolk and Chwilla (2005) later observed similar effects with semantic 
anomalies in Dutch sentences, e.g., (8b). 


(8) a. The woman persuaded to answer the door. 


b. De vos die op de_ stropers joeg sloop door het bos. 
the fox[sg] that at the poacher[sg] hunted[sg] stalked through the wood 
‘The fox that hunted the poachers stalked through the woods.’ 


Thus, although P600 may not be a reliable indicator on its own, it could be used 
together with other ERP components — N400, LAN, ELAN - to examine the underly- 
ing cognitive activities for the words, phrases or sentences in question. 


3.4 Previous ERP research on noun categorization systems 


ERP research has investigated how the brain handles other noun categorization 
systems such as gender grammar. According to Barber and Carreiras (2005), gram- 
matical gender disagreement between articles and nouns in Spanish sentences 
evoked the LAN and P600. This LAN-then-P600 pattern was also found in other 
studies (Gunter, Friederici and Schriefers 2000; Barber, Salillas and Carreiras 2004). 
Similarly, using German word pairs made up from articles/pronouns and nouns/ 
verbs that are matched (9a) and mismatched (9b), Miinte and Heinze (1994) ob- 
served a frontally distributed negativity associated with the violation of the gender 
grammar. The authors concluded that the observed negativity reflects syntactic proc- 
essing (i.e., LAN), suggesting that grammatical gender is processed primarily on a 
syntactic basis. 


(9) a. Das-Haus 
The (neutral)-House 


b. *Der-Haus 
The (masculine)-House 
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Although a few studies failed to observe LAN effects (Barber and Carreiras 2003; 
Hagoort and Brown 1999), the current general consensus of the field seems to be 
that gender agreement elicits syntactic ERP components except for a few special 
cases (see Barber and Carreiras 2003). 

A few ERP studies have examined the neural processing of Japanese numeral 
classifiers, although they did not address the count/mass distinction in the use 
of classifiers. Mueller and his colleagues (2005) investigated neural responses to 
classifier violation in auditorily presented sentences, e.g., (10a). The violation in 
this case is the use of the bird-classifier wa to count cats. Their experiment tested 
two other types of violation, i.e., word category violation and case violation. In the 
word category violation condition, the sentence has a missing noun, resulting in an 
impossible syntactic phrase structure in which the particle no is followed directly 
by a verb rather than by the expected noun (10b), where a noun is missing between 
the particle no and the verb tobikoeru. The case violation involved the misuse of 
a case-marking particle, such as the use of a nominative particle in which an accu- 
sative one would be required, e.g., (10c), where the accusative particle wo should 
follow the second noun phrase ni hiki no neko. 


(10) a. Iti wa no kamo_ ga ni wa no *neko 
one bird-CLF GEN duck NOM two bird-CLF GEN cat 


wo tobikoeru __tokoro desu. 
ACC jump over about to COP 
‘A duck is about to jump over two cats.’ 


b. Iti wa no kamo_ ga ni hiki no 
one bird-CLF GEN duck NOM _ two. small-animal-CLF GEN 


*tobikoeru tokoro desu. 
jump over about to COP 


c. Iti wa no kamo_ ga ni hiki no 
one bird-CLF GEN duck NOM two. small-animal-CLF GEN 


neko *ga_ tobikoeru  tokoro desu. 
cat NOM jump over aboutto COP 


Mueller et al. (2005) found that the classifier violation elicited the negativity 
with a left frontal lateralization. The word category violation and the case violation 
also resulted in the negativity but it was not left lateralized. The authors thus 
interpreted that the negativity observed in the classifier violation condition was the 
LAN, and claimed that Japanese classifiers are processed syntactically rather than 
semantically. 

Sakai and her colleagues (2006), however, found different results. Their study 
examined the ERPs elicited by visually presented word pairs of a noun and a classi- 
fier. In contrast to congruent pairs (11a)-(11c), incongruent pairs of a noun and a 
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classifier (11d)—(11f) showed a strong negativity around 250—550ms after the onset of 
the presentation of the classifier. 


(11) a. enpitu. san bon 
pencil three long-object-CLF 


b. tomodati san nin 
friend three human-CLF 


c. kami san mai 
paper three flat-object-CLF 


d. ki san nin 
tree three human-CLF 


e. sensei san ko 
teacher three small-object-CLF 


f. megusuri san  tyaku 
eye drop three clothes-CLF 


As the negativity was not lateralized to the left side of the scalp, the authors inter- 
preted the response to be the N400 and concluded that Japanese numeral classifiers 
are processed at the semantic level. 

Whereas Mueller et al. (2005) argued that the neural processing of classifiers is 
primarily syntactic-based, Sakai et al. (2006) maintained that it is semantic-based. 
Thus, it is difficult to draw a clear conclusion as to whether the brain treats classifier 
violation as syntactic violation or semantic violation. One easy way to resolve this 
discrepancy is to assume that either or both studies misinterpreted their ERP data. 
The negativity found by Sakai et al. (2006) may not be the N400 as it was shifted 
more to the front part of the scalp than the typical N400. On the other hand, the 
negative deflection observed by Mueller et al. (2005) may not be the LAN, as it lasted 
much longer than typical LAN effects. The prolonged negativity found by Mueller 
et al. may reflect increased working memory load rather than syntactic processing 
(e.g., Maritn-Loeches et al. 2005; Yasunaga and Sakamoto 2007). 

Thus, the currently available data on violations in classifier phrases are some- 
what difficult to interpret. Yet there is a third possibility. The two different results 
by Mueller et al. (2005) and Sakai et al. (2006) may be telling us that the Japanese 
classifier system is a semantically-oriented grammatical system. Classifiers are gram- 
matical morphemes that must accompany nouns with numerals; however at the 
same time, classifiers semantically classify nouns. This differs from the case of gram- 
matical gender, in which assignment of gender class to each noun is in most cases 
semantically arbitrary (i.e., gender assignment does not reflect the biological sex of 
the referent of the noun). 
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In summary, research on whether processing of classifiers in general recruits a 
semantic network or a syntactic network, or both, has been inconclusive, as is also 
the case for whether classifiers make a count/mass distinction grammatically. The 
neural processing of classifiers may involve both syntactic and semantic processes, 
and a classifier violation for a given noun may elicit both semantic and syntactic 
ERP signatures regardless of the noun’s count/mass status. However, the relative 
weight on the semantic and syntactic components may differ across different types 
of classifier violation. In particular, if the count/mass distinction is realized by count 
classifiers (or individual classifiers) and mass classifiers (or individuating classifiers), 
then noun-classifier mismatches that go across the ontological boundary (i.e., an 
object name combined with a mass classifier, or a substance name combined with a 
count classifier) may invoke stronger syntactic responses in ERPs as compared to 
those made within the count/mass category boundary (an object name combined 
with an inappropriate count classifier, or a substance name combined with an 
inappropriate mass classifier). 


3.5 Our experiment 


To investigate whether speakers of a classifier language syntactically process the 
count/mass distinction at CLFP (classifier phrase), we conducted an ERP experiment 
(Kanero, Imai, Hoshio and Okada submitted). This experiment was similar to Sakai 
et al. (2006) in that it examined the ERP responses to noun-classifier violations 
using a word-pair paradigm, but we contrasted noun-classifier mismatch violations 
within and across the count-mass boundary. 


3.5.1 Stimuli and procedure 


The experiment consisted of four different conditions, including a matched (control) 
condition and three violation conditions: a violation within the count/mass category, 
a violation across the count/mass category boundary, and an animal-non-animal 
violation condition. Half of the nouns were names of objects and the other half 
were names of substances. The same nouns were used across the four conditions, 
but were accompanied with different classifiers according to the conditions. Thus, 
each object name or substance name appeared four times through the whole experi- 
ment. Classifiers cannot be used without a numeral, so all classifiers were embedded 
into phrases by adding the number “two” (e.g., ni hon [two long-thing-CL]). 

We included the animal-non-animal violation condition, in which object/substance 
names were paired with classifiers for animals, as a separate violation condition. 
Animals are never counted by classifiers that are associated with non-animates, 
and non-animate objects are never counted by animal classifiers. We thus compared 
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the magnitude of the brain response for the within or between count/mass category 
violations to that for this very clear and strong violation case. 

In the within-count/mass-category violation, an object name was followed by 
an incongruent count (individual) classifier or a substance name was followed by 
an incongruent mass (individuating) classifier. In the across-count/mass-category 
violation, on the other hand, an object name was followed by an incongruent mass 
classifier whereas a substance name was followed by an incongruent count classifier. 
For instance, the object name hude ‘brush’ was paired with ken (object classifiers for 
houses and other buildings) in the within-category-violation condition (12b), kire ‘a 
piece/slice of’ in the across-category-violation condition (12c), and hiki (small animal 
classifier) in the animal-non-animal violation condition (12d). Likewise, the sub- 
stance name sio ‘salt’ was paired with kire in the within-category-violation condition 
(12f), dai (classifier for machines and functional artifacts) in the across-category- 
violation condition (12g), and wa (bird classifier) in the animal-non-animal violation 
condition (12h). In the matched condition, the target object and substance nouns 
were accompanied by their proper classifiers (12a) and (12e). 


(12) a. object matched condition: hude ni hon 

object within-count-category violation: hude ni ken 
object across-count-category violation: hude ni kire 
object animal-non-animal violation: hude ni hiki 
substance matched condition: sio huta sazi 

substance within-mass-category violation: sio huta kire 
substance across-mass-category violation: sio ni dai 
substance animal-non-animal violation: sio ni wa 


pmo ao o 


The pool of nouns and classifiers was drawn from commonly used vocabulary, 
and different combinations of nouns and classifiers were created. Thirty native 
Japanese adults who did not participate in the main ERP experiment rated the 
degree of match for each noun-classifier pair on 1-5 scales (1: Highly mismatched, 
2: Somewhat mismatched, 3: Neither matched nor mismatched, 4: Somewhat 
matched, 5: Highly matched). The main ERP experiment used noun-classifier pairs 
that were rated as highly matched (mean rating score: 4.60) and pairs that were rated 
as highly mismatched (mean rating score: 1.31 for the within-count/mass-category vio- 
lation, 1.13 for the across-count/mass-category violation, and 1.04 for the animal-non- 
animal violation). 

A noun was considered as an “object noun” when the entity denoted by the 
noun has a clear boundary, and its identity is lost when it is broken into pieces, 
e.g., (13a). “Substance noun” was defined such that the denoted entity had no 
boundary and passes the universal grinder test suggested by Pelletier (1979), e.g., 
(13b). Classification of classifiers as “count classifiers” and “mass classifiers” was 
not so straightforward, as different researchers have used somewhat different criteria 
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for this classification (Zhang 2013). We considered classifiers whose unit of counting 
coincides with the whole of an object, i.e., individual classifiers by Zhang’s term 
(14a) (mentioned above) to be “count classifiers”. Classifiers that provide a unit of 
counting for a segment of a thing (14b) or liquid (14c) are used as “mass classifiers”. 


(13) a. object noun: koppu ‘cup’, zitensya ‘bicycle’ 
b. substance noun: abura ‘oil’, hatimitu ‘honey’ 
(144) a. count classifiers: hon, mai, dai 


mass classifiers (thing): kire ‘piece/slice’, kakera ‘piece/chunk’, katamari 
‘lump’ 


c. mass classifiers (liquid): hai ‘cup’, hukuro ‘package’, bin ‘bottle’ 


Nouns and classifier phrases were consecutively presented on the monitor each 
for 800ms. Twenty five participants, all native speakers of Japanese, were asked to 
press a “correct” or “incorrect” button to indicate if the classifier was appropriate to 
count the noun. EEGs were recorded from 32 electrodes, and we examined the 
change in EEG signals after the presentation of classifier phrases in contrast to the 
100ms pre-stimulus recording period. 


3.5.2 Results 


Similar to Sakai et al. (2006), we in general found a negative deflection around 300- 
500ms after the onset of classifier presentation in all three violation conditions 
both for the object nouns and the substance nouns. The effect was widespread but 
the strongest at the center of the scalp, as shown in Figures 4a and 4b. A slight shift 
of the pattern toward the anterior region was observed for all violation conditions 
except for the across-category violation between object noun and mass classifier 
(see below for the discussion of this result). Thus, the observed negativity was not a 
typical N400, for which the greatest deflection is found in the central-parietal part of 
the scalp, nor was it a typical LAN as the effect was not limited to the left anterior 
region. However, as the lateralization was very weak, the negativity seems to be 
more similar to a N400. Alternatively, the negative deflection may reflect both N400 
and LAN. Some researchers suggest that, when semantic and morphosyntactic pro- 
cesses simultaneously take place, a hybrid of N400 and LAN effects can be observed 
(de Vega, Urrutia and Dominguez 2010; Thierry, Cardebat and Demonet 2003). 
Although it may be difficult to conclude whether the negativity observed in the study 
is a N400 or a N400-LAN hybrid, our results clearly suggest that the violation 
of noun-classifier matching largely elicits the same ERP responses regardless of 
whether the violation went across the count/mass boundary. 
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Object Noun Trials 


Within-Category Violation Across-Category Violation 
(Object noun + Count classifier) (Object noun + Mass classifier) 
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Figure 4a: Grand average ERP waveforms of the object noun trails for the within-count/mass- 
category, across-count/mass-category and animal-non-animal violation conditions (dotted lines) in 
contrast to the matched condition (solid lines) 


Importantly, the incongruent pairs of non-animal object nouns and animal 
classifiers resulted in larger effects than the within- or across-count/mass-category 
violation pairs (see Figure 4a). This result demonstrated that the clear separation of 
animal and non-animal classifiers in the classifier system in Japanese invokes the 
strongest effects when processing classifier phrases. 

We found a topologically unique effect when object nouns were paired with 
mismatching mass classifiers. As stated earlier, the noun-classifier mismatch pairs 
except the object noun-mass classifier mismatch pairs elicited an N400-LAN hybrid- 
like response, which suggests that the matching process of noun and classifier may 
require both semantic and syntactic bases. However, the object noun-mass classifier 
mismatch pairs invoked a somewhat different response. In this case, the negative 
deflection from the baseline was not shifted to the anterior region, which appears 
to reflect less involvement of syntactic processing. This unique topographical effect 
may have arisen from the fact that mass classifiers can be used to count a wider 
variety of nouns, even including objects, than count classifiers can. For instance, 
the classifier phrases such as (15a) and (15b) are unusual, but it can possibly be 
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Substance Noun Trials 


Within-Category Violation Across-Category Violation 
(Substance noun + Mass classifier) (Substance noun + Count classifier) 
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Animal-Non-Animal Violation 
(Substance noun + Animal classifier) 
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Figure 4b: Grand average ERP waveforms of the substance noun trails for the within-count/mass- 
category, across-count/mass-category and animal-non-animal violation conditions (dotted lines) in 
contrast to the matched condition (solid lines) 


considered as an acceptable phrase if the participants visualize “pencils in two 
cups”. 


(15) a. enpitu ni hai 
pencil two CLF-cup 


b. kuruma_hito katamari 
car one CLF-pile 


In general, when a noun was followed by a mass classifier, a definite mismatch judg- 
ment may be difficult to make, requiring greater explorations. For example, even 
though the phrase “one chunk of pencils” make strike us as anomalous, we may still 
attempt to form a mental image in which pencils are stuck together to form a chunk. 
This deeper semantic exploration may have invoked the traditional centroparieto- 
distributed N400-like effect. In contrast, when a noun-classifier mismatch relies 
more on memory templates, as is the case for the use of animal classifiers for non- 
animal objects or substances, syntactic processing may need to be involved. 
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3.5.3 Discussion of the study 


The goal of our ERP experiment was to empirically test the proposal that the count/ 
mass distinction is syntactically made by classifiers in numeral classifier languages. 
We hypothesized that if the count/mass distinction is realized by the classifier 
phrase, and if this linguistic device bears psychological reality, this distinction 
would be revealed in ERP responses. Specifically, we expected to see a greater LAN 
effect when the noun-classifier mismatch went across the count/mass boundary than 
when the mismatch occurred within the count/mass boundary. 

The results did not support this hypothesis. The negative deflection was similarly 
observed in all mismatched conditions, except for the object noun-mass classifier 
condition. This suggests that the process of matching a noun and a classifier is 
done primarily on a semantic basis (with possible additional involvement of syntactic 
processing) regardless of whether the mismatch goes across the count/mass boundary 
or not. The count/mass distinction did not affect the magnitude of the response. 
Instead, the regularity in noun-classifier pairing influenced the magnitude of the 
response: Animal classifiers are never associated with non-animal object nouns, 
and thus when this constraint was violated, it invoked the strongest effect even 
though the noun-classifier mismatches were made within the count/mass boundary. 

The fact that the pairing of an object noun and a mass classifier elicited a dif- 
ferent ERP response from other types of noun-classifier mismatch is also intriguing. 
It is important to note that the rated acceptability of the object noun-mass classifier 
pairs was as poor as the other types of mismatch pairs on the behavioral rating test. 
However, unlike count classifiers, mass classifiers can in principle be used for indi- 
viduating objects, as discussed earlier. Thus, participants in the ERP experiment may 
have searched for a context in which the mass classifier can be used with the object, 
and this may have caused deeper semantic processing. 

Considering this, true noun-classifier mismatch violations going across the 
count/mass boundary may be limited to cases in which a substance noun is paired 
with a count classifier, as in mizu iti dai (water one CLF-for-machines-and-functional- 
artifacts). If this is the case, the contrast between the substance noun-count classi- 
fier mismatch condition and the substance noun-mass classifier mismatch condition 
should be critical, and we should expect a larger LAN effect in the former than in the 
latter condition. However, we did not find a difference in the two cases. 

Taken together, the results of the experiments are summarized as follows: (i) 
Classifier phrases seem to primarily recruit semantic processing, with possible involve- 
ment of syntactic processing, and invoke both N400-LAN hybrid-like responses and 
N400-like responses, depending on the type of noun-classifier mismatch; (ii) When 
the noun-classifier mismatch can be determined without deep semantic exploration, 
syntactic processes become prominent, causing a slight shift in topography; (iii) 
When the noun-classifier mismatch detection is difficult without deep semantic 
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exploration, semantic processing may become more prominent and a traditional 
N400-like signature arises. 

We thus did not find evidence for the proposal that the count/mass distinction 
is realized at a syntactic Classifier Phrase level in classifier languages (Cheng and 
Sybesma 1998, 1999; Mizuguchi 2004), at least in Japanese speakers. However, this 
conclusion does not necessarily lead to the more general conclusion that the count/ 
mass distinction is purely semantically based. As reviewed earlier, Zhang (2013) 
proposes that nouns that reject a delimitive modifier (e.g., *big sand, *small water) 
are mass nouns and all other nouns are non-mass nouns in Chinese. It would be 
interesting to examine whether adjective phrases like *big sand or *small water elicit 
the LAN or N400 in classifier languages. If this is in fact the case, it would indicate 
that the count/mass distinction (or mass/non-mass distinction) is made syntactically 
in NP but not CLFP. This needs to be tested in future research. 


4 Conclusions and future research 


This chapter has explored if and how adult Japanese speakers and Japanese-reared 
infants and young children represent the count/mass distinction. The ontological 
distinction between object kinds and substance kinds is appreciated and is used as 
a constraint for word learning by Japanese-reared children at 24 months of age. 
Thus, it is likely that children come to appreciate the ontological distinction very 
early even when their native language does not grammatically mark the distinction, 
and in this sense, syntactic bootstrapping is not necessary for children to acquire 
object names and substance names. 

One may be concerned that it is too early to conclude that classifiers do not con- 
tribute to children’s awareness of the ontological difference between objects and 
substances. In fact, our results suggest that the neural processing of mass classifiers 
is distinctive. It is thus theoretically possible to think that young children use classi- 
fiers to acquire an awareness of the count/mass distinction: children may know that, 
whereas object names usually each have only one matching classifier, substance 
names can be paired with various classifiers depending on the situation. Making 
use of the probability of co-occurrence of particular nouns and particular classifiers, 
they may realize that a noun which is always accompanied by a single classifier 
belongs to the category of object kinds while a noun which is accompanied by various 
classifiers across different situations belongs to the category of substance kinds. 

This possibility would be supported if children’s awareness of the distinction 
between objects and substances changes after they master the use of classifiers. 
However, we do not think that this possibility is likely. The acquisition of classifiers 
is much slower than the acquisition of nouns, and Japanese children as old as 
age 51/ are still not fully familiar with the use of classifiers (Uchida and Imai 1999). 
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Considering this, it is more probable that the direction is the other way around: The 
ontological distinction, which exists from an early age, is used to learn the matching 
between nouns and classifiers (see Sato and Haryu 2006 for some evidence for this 
possibility). 

Of course, it is possible that children do use classifier information after acquir- 
ing the meanings of classifiers for inference of noun meanings. For example, when 
hearing a novel noun neke with the classifier teki (‘drop’) in a context where no other 
cues are available, the child may infer that neke is a kind of liquid if she knows the 
meaning of this classifier. Chien, Lust and Chiang (2003) in fact argue that classifiers 
could bootstrap noun learning. However, in our view, classifier information, if used 
at all, can serve only as a weak and secondary cue, which is used in rare situations 
when the classifier at hand is specific and known by the child but perceptual and 
social cues are unavailable (Brandone et al. 2007). In actuality, the classifiers 
children frequently hear in everyday settings such as (16a) are very broad in their 
applications, and do not sufficiently constrain the meaning of the noun associated 
with them. More specific, category-based classifiers such as (16b) are usually acquired 
only through formal school education, so by the time children learn them, they are 
likely to have already learned the nouns for which these classifiers are used. 


(16) a. ko (for small three-dimensional objects), hon (for long and thin things), 
mai (for flat things), hiki (for small animals), tou (for large or important 
animals), dai (for machines and some functional artifacts) 


b. satu (for books and other bounded reading materials), wa (for birds), sao 
(for clothes cabinets) 


Even though classifiers are not useful for the purpose of constraining the mean- 
ing of nouns, asking whether the ontological distinction between object nouns and 
substance nouns is syntactically processed by adult Japanese speakers is still worth- 
while. The results of our experiment suggest that count classifiers and mass classifiers 
are processed differently. When the participants were simply matching a noun and 
a classifier, the classifier phrase seemed to be processed both semantically and 
syntactically. However, to match object nouns and mass classifiers, a more flexible 
approach is required and thus semantic nature of classifiers seems to be considered 
more heavily. 

These results provide insights onto the issue of how we should characterize 
grammatical categorization systems in general. Traditionally, researchers tend to 
want to draw a clear distinction between semantics and syntax. However, the way 
the classifier system is processed in the brain suggests that such a binary categoriza- 
tion does not properly reflect reality, and that we should explore how semantics and 
syntax are integrated in the brain. 
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Of course, Japanese is not the only language with a numeral classifier system, 
and numeral classifier languages are not homogeneous in their syntactic roles in 
natural discourse. Brain responses may well reflect any differences which may exist 
among different numeral classifier languages. For example, Chinese classifiers must 
be used not only in numeral phrases (e.g., [numeral + classifier] table) but also in 
phrases with demonstratives (e.g., this [numeral + classifier] table) (the numeral 
after the demonstrative is often dropped, however). In contrast, Japanese classifiers 
are only used with numerals and are not used in constructions with demonstratives. 
Furthermore, in Chinese, a classifier functions as a rough equivalent to an indefinite 
article, while in Japanese, classifiers are only used when it is pragmatically impor- 
tant to specify the number of things in discourse. For example, as an equivalent to 
the English phrase: I have a cat, Chinese speakers are most likely to say (17a). In 
contrast, Japanese speakers are most likely to say (17b). 


(17) a. wo yang yi zhi mao. 
I raise one small-animal-CLF cat 


b. watasi wa neko wo __ katte-iru. 
I TOP cat ACC | raise-state 
‘T have a cat/some cats.’ 


Here, the information “one” is not verbalized by Japanese speakers unless this infor- 
mation is pragmatically important, e.g., when saying: I have only one cat, but not 
two, in response to the question: Do you have two cats? It would be expected that 
these differences would result in a much higher frequency of classifier use in 
Chinese than in Japanese. 

To confirm this intuition, Saalbach and Imai (2012) compared the frequency of 
classifier use in a Japanese novel and in its Chinese translation, using the Chinese- 
Japanese parallel corpus! of the novel Bottyan (Master Daring) written by Soseki 
Natsume (1906/1964). In the original Japanese text, there were 111 instances of 
classifiers, while in the Chinese translation, there were 405 instances. Thus, 294 
classifier tokens were added in the course of translating the original Japanese text 
to Chinese. On closer examination, there were 58 cases in which a classifier was 
used with “one” (iti) in the Japanese original. In the Chinese translation, there were 
156 cases of “one” (yi) with a classifier construction. When the number was “two” 
or “three”, there were 21 classifier instances in Japanese and 53 in Chinese. In the 
Chinese translation, 175 classifier instances were of the “demonstrative + classifier + 
noun” construction (e.g., Zhe zhang weirenzhuang [this CLF document]). However, in 
the original Japanese text, all these cases were simple “demonstrative + noun” con- 
structions without a classifier. This study thus revealed that classifiers are used 


1 Chinese-Japanese parallel corpus by the Beijing Center for Japanese Studies was used. 
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roughly four times as often in Chinese as in Japanese, which is consistent with our 
structural analysis of the Chinese and Japanese classifier systems. 

Given this linguistic difference between Japanese and Chinese, it is extremely 
important to extend our ERP study to Chinese and other numeral classifier lan- 
guages. Close examination of the way the semantic and syntactic nature of nouns 
and classifiers in a given classifier language correlates with ERP responses in the 
speakers’ brain in different numeral classifier languages will allow us to understand 
whether and how the count/mass distinction is represented in the minds of speakers 
of a classifier language, which in turn might further help us understand the interac- 
tion between semantic and syntactic processing. 

The lack of grammatical expression of the count/mass distinction and the use of 
a numeral classifier system are prominent features that make Japanese distinctive 
from many other languages such as English. The uniqueness of the Japanese classi- 
fier system enriches research on how Japanese treats a range of fundamental con- 
cepts such as number, animacy, and the object/substance distinction. Further, it is 
a window into the bigger picture of how language systems and the ontological 
understanding of the world are interrelated. Developmental and neurophysiological 
research suggests that the numeral classifier system does not serve as a primary 
basis for the ontological object/substance distinction in Japanese speakers. How- 
ever, it also demonstrates that Japanese- and English-speakers rely on different 
cues to judge “sameness” of entities, suggesting some influence of having the classi- 
fier system to non-linguistic concepts. Our ERP study indicates that the Japanese 
classifier system is not a set of strictly grammatical systems but a complex system 
that integrates both semantic and syntactic information. Future research including 
examination of other classifier languages is needed to further reveal the universal 
nature of classifier systems as well as the unique nature of the Japanese classifier 
system. 
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Shinji Fukuda, Suzy E. Fukuda and Tomohiko Ito 
3 Grammatical deficits in Japanese children 
with specific language impairment 


1 Introduction 


Specific language impairment has been characterized as a congenital disorder of 
the normal course of language development in the absence of general cognitive dis- 
abilities, such as mental retardation, auditory impairment, autism, or any obvious 
neurological, psychological, or physical disorder that could account for the lan- 
guage deficit (Leonard 1998). In the literature, the terms ‘developmental dysphasia’, 
and ‘language learning disability’ have been widely used to roughly refer to the 
same condition. For clarity of presentation, ‘specific language impairment’ (hence- 
forth ‘SLI’) is the term adopted in this chapter to describe this impairment. 

It is widely believed that SLI is a disorder with a heterogeneous classification. 
Several researchers have indicated that SLI is a condition of abnormal language 
development affecting differing aspects of speech and language (Aram, Morris and 
Hall 1993; Rapin 1996; Conti-Ramsden, Crutchley and Botting 1997). The diagnosis 
of SLI is generally based on the fact that the language of the affected child develops 
late, and differs from normally-developing language, not on the linguistic properties 
of the SLI language itself. Therefore, a specific description of the disorder may not 
hold for all of the subtypes of SLI. 

It is well documented that those with the most typical subtype of SLI have 
problems with some parts of grammatical development, especially with inflectional 
morphology. For instance, inconsistent use of inflectional morphemes such as the 
past tense -ed, the third person singular -s, and the plural -s is one of the most 
apparent problems reported in the literature (Leonard et al. 1992; Gopnik 1994; 
Rice, Wexler and Cleave 1995; Goad 1998; among others). Although children with 
SLI have problems with most inflectional affixes, the error rate varies among the 
inflectional affixes, as we shall later see in Section 3.1. 

These problems and others have been accounted for by a diversity of etiological 
perspectives. In order to determine the underlying nature of SLI, primarily six lin- 
guistic accounts have been proposed: the Feature-blindness account, the Agreement 
Deficit account, the Structure-building Deficit account, the Extended Optional Infini- 
tives account, the Implicit Rule Deficit account, and the Representational Deficit for 
Dependent Relations account. We will evaluate each of these accounts with Japanese 
SLI data. The language problems with SLI have sometimes been considered more of 
an epiphenomenon of a more general cognitive or peripheral processing problem. 
For example, they have been considered the result of a general information limita- 
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tion (Finneran, Francis, and Leonard 2009) or the result of an auditory processing 
deficit of rapid temporal speech sounds (Fellbaum, Miller, Curtiss and Tallal 1995). 
However, analyzing SLI data from a linguistic perspective will provide us with an 
alternative view of our language faculty. That is, it is possible to consider that the 
language problems observed in SLI are language-specific caused by a deficit to a 
particular part of the language module. Therefore, Japanese SLI data not only will 
contribute to the theory of specific language impairment in general, but also to a 
better understanding of just how the language module functions. 

This chapter is organized as follows. In Section 2, we will provide an overview of 
the linguistically-principled data of Japanese-speaking children with SLI from previ- 
ous studies as well as longitudinal data of a Japanese-speaking child with SLI. In 
Section 3, we will introduce six major linguistic accounts of SLI, and re-examine 
them in accordance with the Japanese SLI data provided in Section 2. Finally, we 
will provide concluding remarks in Section 4. 


2 Japanese SLI data 


Unlike the numerous studies on SLI in English, there have been a limited number of 
studies on SLI in Japanese. It is not the case, however, that there are only a small 
number of Japanese-speaking children with SLI. Perhaps, they have just been mis- 
diagnosed because the concept of SLI is not well-recognized at either educational 
or clinical establishments in Japan. 

In this section, we will first present an overview of Japanese SLI data from some 
major studies conducted over the past 15 years. We will then introduce some specific 
longitudinal data of a Japanese-speaking child with SLI. 


2.1 Overview of Japanese SLI data 


Fukuda and Fukuda (1999) was a preliminary study which investigated the linguistic 
characteristics of SLI in Japanese for the first time. In this pilot study, a battery of 
linguistically-principled tests was administered to eight Japanese-speaking children 
with SLI, ranging in age from 8;9 to 12;1, and eight age-matched children with 
normal language development. The battery was composed of tasks of syntactic com- 
prehension, grammaticality judgment, Tense/Aspect production, grammaticality judg- 
ment of Tense/Aspect, among others. 

The results of the syntactic comprehension task revealed that the children with 
SLI had difficulty comprehending certain utterances such as scrambled sentences 
and reversible passive sentences. The results of the grammaticality judgment task 
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revealed that the children with SLI had significant difficulty judging the ungram- 
maticality of certain sentences such as illicit passive and causative constructions, 
as well as illicit Case marker substitutions and omissions. The results of the Tense/ 
Aspect sentence completion task showed that the children with SLI experienced 
great difficulty producing correct Tense and Aspect verb forms in the contexts that 
are exemplified in (1) and (2), respectively. 


(1) Mainiti Kazuo-kun wa gakkoo e_ ik-u. 
every day Kazuo-kun TOP school to go-PRS 
‘Every day, Kazuo goes to school.’ 


Kinoo mo Kazuo-kun wa — gakkooe 
yesterday-too Kazuo-kun TOP school to 
‘Yesterday too, Kazuo to school.’ 
Target answer: it-ta ‘went’ (past tense form) 


(2) Mainiti Kazuo-kun wa __ onigiri o tabe-ru. 
every day Kazuo-kun TOP riceball ACC eat-PRS 
‘Every day, Kazuo eats a riceball.’ 


Imamo_ tyoodo Kazuo-kunwa __ onigirio 

now too right Kazuo-kun TOP _ riceball ACC 

‘Right now too, Kazuo a riceball.’ 

Target answer: tabe-te i-ru ‘be + eating’ (present progressive form) 


The most common type of error was the incorrect use of present (= non past) tense 
verb form in contexts where a past tense verb form or present progressive verb form 
was required. In the grammaticality judgment task of Tense/Aspect, the children 
with SLI also experienced difficulty judging the ungrammaticality of sentences in 
which a temporal adverb/adverbial phrase and a Tense/Aspect form of the predicate 
didn’t match. In contrast, the age-matched children with normal language develop- 
ment performed all of the above tasks without any apparent difficulty. The mean 
percentage correct of the children with SLI was 68% while that of control children 
was 93%. 

Fukuda and Fukuda (2001a) conducted an experimental study in order to further 
investigate the ability of children with SLI to form morphologically complex verbs. 
A sentence completion task was administered to six Japanese-speaking children 
with SLI, ranging in age from 7;4 to 12;1, and six age-matched children with normal 
language development (NLD). The children were asked to complete a sentence by 
supplying a missing suffix to the verb root/stem according to the picture which was 
shown to them. The stimulus sentences were presented to the child simultaneously 
both visually and orally. Some examples of the stimulus sentences are listed in (3). 
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(3) a. Intransitives 
Ki ga tao- 
tree NOM fall- . 
‘The tree fell down.’ 
The target answer: tao-re-ta (fall-INTR'PST) 


b. Transitives 
Tanaka-san-tati ga kio tao- 
Tanaka-san-PL NOM tree ACC  fall- : 
‘Lit.: Tanaka-san et al. fallppan the tree.’ 
‘Tanaka-san and his friend pulled the tree down.’ 
The target answer: tao-si-ta [fall-TR'-PST] 


c. Passives 
Yamamoto-san ga Kazuko-san ni 0(s)- ; 
Yamamoto-san NOM Kazuko-san DAT  push- 
‘Yamamoto-san got pushed by Kazuko-san.’ 
The target answer: os-are-ta (push-PASS-PST) 


d. Causatives 
Takako-san ga Emi-tyan ni guraundoo hasi(r) __. 
Takako-san NOM Emi-chan DAT track ACC © run- : 
‘Takako-san made Emi-chan run on the track.’ 
The target answer: hasir-ase-ta (run-CAUS-PST) 


The results from this study illustrated that the children with SLI experienced 
significant difficulty forming lexicon-external complex verbs, namely passive verbs 
such as in (3c) and causative verbs such as in (3d) while they experienced much 
less difficulty forming lexicon-internal complex verbs, namely intransitive verbs such 
as in (3a) and transitive verbs such as in (3b). The summary of the results is provided 
in Table 1. 


1 There are several intransitivizing suffixes (e.g., -r-, -ar-, -re-) and transitivizing suffixes (e.g., -s-, 
-as-, -se-) in Japanese. See Shibatani (1990) and Jacobsen (1992) for more details. 

2 Tanaka et al. (2001) conducted a syntactic production task with Japanese-speaking children with 
SLI, using the Shitsugosh6 K6bun Kensa: Shoni-ban [‘The syntactic test of aphasia: child version’] 
(Fujita et al. 1984). In their study, seven 6-year old children with SLI also experienced difficulty 
with the production of passive and causative sentences, compared to intransitive and transitive 
sentences. The mean percentage correct of the children with SLI on the passive sentences was only 
7.9% while that of age-matched control children was 52.4%. Their performance was significantly 
different. The mean percentage correct of the children with SLI on causative sentences was about 
22% while that of age-matched control children was over 70%. However, their performance on 
causative sentences was not significantly different. 
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Table 1: Mean Percentage Correct 


Intransitives Transitives Passives Causatives 
SLI 90.0 77.4 32.7 42.3 
NLD 95.0 87.6 91.6 94.0 


The majority of errors were those in which the causative suffix -(s)ase- or the passive 
suffix -(r)are- was omitted where one of these suffixes was required. For example, 
many children with SLI produced osi-ta (push-PST) instead of os-are-ta (push-PASS- 
PST), (3c), and hasit-ta (run-PST) instead of hasir-ase-ta (run-CAUS-PST), (3d).3 

Fukuda and Fukuda (2001b) conducted a follow-up study with eight Japanese- 
speaking children with SLI and eight age-matched children with normal language 
development, as well as with eight younger children with normal language develop- 
ment, and obtained basically the same results. The results from both of these studies 
suggest that the deficit of SLI affects the ability to construct implicit grammatical 
rules that are generated outside the domain of the lexicon, whereas their lexical 
operations for morphology that are generated within the domain of the lexicon 
appear to remain intact. 

Fukuda, Fukuda, Ito and Yamaguchi (2007) conducted another experimental 
study in order to investigate whether or not Case was also affected in SLI. A sentence 
completion task was administered to three Japanese-speaking children with SLI, 
ranging in age from 9;7 to 13;3, and to five age-matched children with normal lan- 
guage development. Each child had to complete sentences by supplying missing 
Case markers according to the pictures that were presented to the child. The missing 
Case markers were one of the following three grammatical Case markers: the Nomi- 
native Case marker -ga, which attaches to the subject, the Accusative Case marker -o, 
which attaches to the direct object, and the Dative Case marker -ni, which attaches to 
the indirect object or to the subject in a tenseless subordinate clause. The stimulus 
sentences were presented to the child simultaneously both visually and orally. Some 
examples of the stimulus sentences are listed in (4) and (5). The examples in (4) are 
canonically word-ordered sentences in Japanese whereas those in (5) are scrambled 
sentences. 


(4) a. Hiro-tyan (ga) Aki-tyan (0) oikake-ta. 
Hiro-chan (NOM) Aki-chan (ACC) chase-PST 
‘Hiro-chan chased Aki-chan.’ 


3 By analyzing the spontaneous speech of two children with SLI, Otomo (2004) also found that they 
have problems with the production of the potential auxiliary verb -re(ru)/-rare(ru). However, their 
errors were inappropriate conjugations, not omissions of the potential auxiliary suffix. For example, 
they produced torerareru for toreru ‘can take’ and syaberareru for syabereru ‘can speak’. 
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b. Hiromi-san (ga) Satoru-san (ni) hako o hakob-ase-ta. 
Hiromi-san (NOM) Satoru-san (DAT) box ACC carry-CAUS-PST 
‘Hiromi-san made Satoru-san carry the box.’ 


c. Kazuo-san (ga) Sizuka-san (ni) os-are-ta. 
Kazuo-san (NOM) Shizuka-san (DAT) push-PASS-PST 
‘Kazuo-san was pushed by Shizuka-san.’ 


(5) a. Aki-tyan (o) Hiro-tyan (ga) oikake-ta. 
Aki-chan (ACC) Hiro-chan (NOM) _ chase-PST 
‘Hiro-chan chased Aki-chan.’ 


b. Satoru-san (ni) Hiromi-san (ga) hako o hakob-ase-ta. 
Satoru-san (DAT) Hiromi-san(NOM) box ACC carry-CAUS-PST 
‘Hiromi-san made Satoru-san carry the box.’ 


c. Sizuka-san (ni) Kazuo-san (ga) os-are-ta. 
Shizuka-san (DAT) Kazuo-san (NOM) push-PASS-PST 
‘Kazuo-san was pushed by Shizuka-san.’ 


The mean percentage correct of the children with SLI was 65%, while that of control 
children was 97%.* The results were further analyzed with respect to (i) simple 
sentences vs. complex sentences that consist of a main clause and a subordinate 
clause, and (ii) canonically word-ordered sentences vs. scrambled sentences. The 
most striking finding of this study was that the children with SLI had significant 
difficulty producing the correct Case markers in the reversible scrambled sentences, 
as exemplified in (5) above. More specifically, the mean percentage correct of the 
children with SLI for the reversible scrambled sentences was only 35% while that of 
the control children was 92%. The Case markers in the parentheses are those which 
children should have produced in the task. Regardless of the stimulus sentence type, 
simple or bi-clausal, the latter involving long distance scrambling, the children with 
SLI experienced significant difficulty producing the correct Case marker. Note that 
since the children were instructed to always provide some kind of Case marker after 
a noun, no omission errors were observed in this experiment. Very interestingly, two 


4 It appears that Japanese-speaking children with SLI also have problems with Inherent/Semantic 
Case, which is associated with semantic information. Murao, Matsumoto and Ito (2012) analyzed the 
spontaneous speech of two Japanese-speaking children with SLI, and found that they made errors 
with both structural Case (e.g., Nominative Case -ga and Accusative Case -o) and Inherent/Semantic 
Case (e.g., Locative Case -de ‘at’ and Conjunctive Case -to ‘with’). However, their number of errors 
with structural Case was much greater than that with Inherent/Semantic Case. One 10-year old child 
made 37 errors with structural Case and only 8 errors with Inherent/Semantic Case, whereas the 
other 9-year old child made 103 errors with structural Case and 26 errors with Inherent/Semantic 
Case. 
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of the three children with SLI exhibited the same sort of error pattern. The typical 
errors with the scrambled sentences in (5), which were made by those two children, 
are provided in (6). 


(6) a. *Aki-tyan (ga) Hiro-tyan (ni) oikake-ta. 
Aki-chan (NOM) Hiro-chan (DAT) chase-PST 
‘Hiro-chan chased Aki-chan.’ 


b. *Satoru-san (ga) Hiromi-san (ni) hako o hakob-ase-ta. 
Satoru-san (NOM) Hiromi-san (DAT) box ACC carry-CAUS-PST 
‘Hiromi-san made Satoru-san carry the box.’ 


c. *Sizuka-san (ga) Kazuo-san (ni) os-are-ta. 
Shizuka-san (NOM) Kazuo-san (DAT) push-PASS-PST 
‘Kazuo-san was pushed by Shizuka-san.’ 


It appeared as if when they were unsure about which Case marker to use they were 
using a rather unique strategy for Case marking. That is: (i) add the Nominative Case 
marker -ga to the first animate noun, and (ii) add the Dative Case marker -ni to the 
second animate noun in the linear word order. 

Ito, Fukuda and Fukuda (2011) investigated whether or not Aspect was also 
affected in SLI. Utterances of spontaneous speech of two Japanese-speaking children 
with SLI were analyzed. One of the two children with SLI was a female junior high 
school student (15;6), and the other one was a male elementary school student (11;9). 
A sentence completion task was also conducted with these children with SLI, and 
the obtained results were compared with the results from 16 age-matched children 
with normal language development. The type of Aspect that was investigated in 
these studies was the V-te + i-ru form which denotes a continuance of an action 
or a state. In spontaneous speech, only a few errors with Aspect were observed. 
However, they experienced significant difficulty with the task, in which they were 
required to complete a sentence by supplying the missing aspectual suffix. The 
stimulus sentences were presented to the child visually. Incidentally, both children 
were not dyslexic. An example of a stimulus sentence is provided in (7). 


(7) (Watasi wa) kinoo kara atarasi-i kesigomuo _ tuka ; 
(I TOP) yesterday-since new-PRS eraser ACC use . 
‘Since yesterday, (I) use a new eraser.’ 


Target answer: tukat-te i-ru ‘have been using’ (continuous aspectual form) 


The girl and the boy with SLI produced the correct response only 50% and 77.5% of 
the time, respectively, while the control children did so 95.9% of the time. The majority 
of errors were those with the past tense suffix -ta in contexts where the aspectual 
V-te + i-ru form was required. 
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2.2 Longitudinal data of a Japanese-speaking child with SLI 


Ito, Fukuda and Fukuda (2009) investigated the linguistic aspects of a Japanese- 
speaking girl with SLI from the age of 9 to the age of 14. More specifically, the de- 
velopmental changes in her performance with Tense, passives, Case, and demonstra- 
tives were examined, using sentence completion tasks, which required her to supply 
the missing element, and grammaticality judgment. Her lexical development was 
also examined using the Japanese version of the Picture Vocabulary Test — Revised 
(Ueno, Nagose, and Konuki, 2008)>. 

At the age of 9, the results of the sentence completion task revealed that the 
child experienced no difficulty producing a correct Tense form when frequent tem- 
poral adverbs such as kinoo ‘yesterday’ and asita, ‘tomorrow’ were used in the 
stimuli as exemplified in (8), but experienced significant difficulty when non- 
frequent temporal adverbial phrases such as ima kara kokonoka mae ni ‘nine 
days before now’ and ima kara kokonoka ato ni ‘nine days after now’ were used as 
exemplified below in (9). The stimulus sentences were presented to the child visually. 


(8) Kinoo Hanako wa =hono yo(m) _«. 
yesterday Hanako TOP book ACC read 
‘Yesterday, Hanako read a book.’ 

Target answer: yon-da / yomi-masita ‘read’ (past tense form) 


(9) a. (Watasiwa) imakara  kokonoka mae ni ryokooni i(k) _. 
(I TOP) now from nine days before at travelto go 
‘Lit.: I went traveling nine days before now.’ 
‘T traveled nine days ago.’ 
Target answer: it-ta / iki-masita ‘went’ (past tense form) 


b. (Watasi wa) ima kara kokonoka ato ni ryokooni i(k) __. 
(I TOP) now from nine days after at travelto go |. 
‘Lit.: I will go traveling nine days after now.’ 

‘T will travel nine days later.’ 
Target answer: ik-u / iki-masu ‘will go’ (non-past tense form) 


In the grammaticality judgment task on Tense, she exhibited basically the same 
performance: experienced no difficulty when asked to judge the grammaticality of 
constructions with Tense when frequent temporal adverbs were used in the stimuli, 
but experienced significant difficulty when non-frequent temporal adverbial phrases 
were used. 


5 The Picture Vocabulary Test —- Revised (PVT-R) is a standardized language test to investigate the 
specific stage of a child’s vocabulary development. In this test, the child is required to choose the 
correct picture among four, which corresponds to what s/he has heard. 
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When nonsense verbs and frequent adverbs were used in the stimuli, she also 
experienced significant difficulty on both the sentence completion and grammaticality 
judgment tasks of Tense. However, by the age of 14, her performance on both tasks 
significantly improved except on those with nonsense verbs, such as in (10). Actually, 
her performance with nonsense verbs got worse over the five year period. The percen- 
tages of correct responses were 50% at the age of 9, and 25% at the age of 14. 


(10) Taroowa_ mainiti gakkooe_ kim-u. 
Taro TOP everyday schoolto kim-PRS 
‘Every day, Taro kims to school.’ 


Kinoo mo Taroo wa gakkoo e 
yesterday-too Taro TOP school to 
‘Yesterday too, Kazuo to school.’ 


Target answer: kin-da (past tense form) 


The child was also asked to complete a sentence by supplying the missing 
passive suffix to the verb stem based on the picture which was displayed simultane- 
ously. The stimulus sentences were presented to the child visually. The results of this 
task revealed that she did relatively well when the word order was canonical from 
the age of 9 to 14, but at the age of 9 she experienced some difficulty when the 
word order of the passive sentences was reversed as in (5c), and did not improve at 
the age of 14. In the grammaticality judgment task on passive sentences, the child 
exhibited basically the same performance. 

The results of the experiment on passives in this study appear to contradict the 
results of the sentence completion task with complex verbs in Fukuda and Fukuda 
(2001a, 2001b). However, there were two large differences between the two experi- 
ments. First, the number of stimuli, in which the target answer was a passive verb, 
was eight in the former experiment, whereas it was 30 in the latter. Therefore, in the 
former study some target passive verbs could possibly have been familiar ones 
which the child could have lexicalized as wholes. Secondly, the target answer was 
always a passive verb in the former experiment, whereas there was variety of differ- 
ent types of morphologically complex verbs in the latter (4 major types with some 
fillers). Therefore, it seems as if the child could have easily relied more on analogical 
knowledge in the former task to come up with the appropriate answer since all she 
had to do was to repeatedly produce a similar answer. 

Table 2 shows the results of the child’s development of demonstratives, namely 
kono ‘this’, ano ‘that’, sono ‘its’®, and dono ‘which’. 


6 Note that the usage of sono in Japanese is different from that of its in English. 
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Table 2: Results with demonstratives 


10;11 11;0 11;1 11;3 11;4 12;3 

Judgment n./a. 2/4 4/8 n./a. n./a. 5/5 
(50%) (50%) (100%) 

Sentence Completion 6/12 n./a. n./a. 10/10 20/20 4/5 
(50%) (100%) (100%) (80%) 


(Ito, Fukuda, and Fukuda 2009: 217) 


In the judgment task, the child was asked whether or not the underlined demonstra- 
tive word in the sentence that corresponded with the picture was correct, and was 
also asked to provide an appropriate demonstrative phrase if she thought it was 
incorrect. An example of such a stimuli and its English translation is provided in 
Figure 1 and in (11), respectively. 


xo OA It 
BECAUSE. 


Figure 1: A sample stimulus sentence of the judgment task on demonstratives 


(11) *Kono hon wa _ omosiroi-yo. 
this book TOP interesting 
‘This book is interesting.’ 
Correct answer: ano ‘that’ 


In the sentence completion task, the child was asked to complete the sentence in the 
picture by filling in the empty parentheses with one of the four demonstratives, 
namely kono ‘this’, ano ‘that’, sono ‘its’, and dono ‘which’. An example of such a 
stimulus and its English translation is provided in Figure 2 and in (12), respectively. 


Figure 2: A sample stimulus sentence of the sentence completion task on demonstratives 
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(12) The boy asks: 
Kono hon  omosiroi? 
this book interesting 
‘Is this book interesting?’ 
The girl replies: 
( ) hon wa omosiroi-yo. 

book TOP interesting 

‘( _) book is interesting.’ 
Target answer: sono ‘its’ 


As can be seen above in Table 2, her performance with demonstrative words 
improved rapidly in both judgment and sentence completion when the same stimuli 
were used. 

Table 3 provides a comparison between the child’s chronological age and lexical 
age. Her lexical age was measured by the Japanese version of the Picture Vocabulary 
Test — Revised. As can be seen in the results, her vocabulary developed quite 
rapidly, even more quickly than her development of demonstratives. 


Table 3: Comparison of chronological age versus lexical age 


Chronological age 9;00 9310 10;10 
Lexical age 5;10 6;07 10;05 


(Ito, Fukuda, and Fukuda 2009: 217) 


Fukuda, Fukuda, and Ito (2011) also examined the longitudinal data of the child 
with SLI in Ito, Fukuda, and Fukuda (2009). The study examined the comprehension 
of passive sentences. The child was asked to draw pictures depicting the contents of 
reversible passive sentences. The stimulus sentences were presented to the child 
visually. Some examples of the stimulus sentences are shown in (13). In the experi- 
ment itself, the Ns were actually the names of popular Japanese animated characters, 
such as Nazonokusa and Rafushia. 


(13) a. Niga N2 ni nage-rare-ru. 
N1 NOM N2DAT_ throw-PASS-PRS 
‘N1 is thrown by N2.’ 


b. N1 ga N2 ni hippa-rare-ru. 
N1NOM N2DAT pull-PASS-PRS 
‘N1 is pulled by N2.’ 


The experiment was conducted once a month for a period of five months from 
the time she was 10;1. The child’s performance varied among the sentences from 
the first to the fourth time. However, on the fifth time, she came up with a specific 
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Nims Age WW 2PZRYNZ 


Figure 3: A picture drawn by a Japanese-speaking child with SLI (Fukuda, Fukuda and Ito 2011: 159) 


compensatory strategy, and consequently was able to draw all pictures depicting the 
sentences correctly. More specifically, she explicitly said (in Japanese) “the second 
person in the sentences was the one who was actually doing something, whereas 
the first person was the one who was getting something done to him” (Fukuda, 
Fukuda and Ito 2011: 158). When passive sentences of reversed word order were 
presented, she used yet another compensatory strategy based on the previous one. 
More specifically, she connected the first person to the second person by drawing a 
reversible arrow between them, as exemplified in Figure 3. 

The stimulus sentence, which corresponds with the above illustration, is pro- 
vided in (14). 


(144) Yadon ni Ametama ga tukamae-rare-ru. 
Yadon DAT Ametama NOM catch-PASS-PRS 
‘Ametama is caught by Yadon.’ 


As can be seen in the above illustration, very interestingly, the child drew an 
arrow between the words, Yadon and Ametama (proper names of Japanese animated 
characters), in order to comprehend the scrambled passive sentence correctly. After 
that time, she correctly illustrated all the passive sentences. 


3 The linguistic accounts 


As previously mentioned in Section 1, the language impairment of SLI is often con- 
sidered to be more of an epiphenomenon of a more general cognitive or peripheral 
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processing problem. The linguistic account, however, proposes that the deficit which 
results in SLI is language-specific caused by an impairment to a particular part of 
the language module. Therefore, it provides a very detailed account of the language 
impairment, aiming to explain the diverse errors characteristic of the language of 
children with SLI. 

More precisely, linguistic accounts of SLI propose that the cause of SLI is an 
impairment in the language module that constrains the construction of grammars 
from the incoming linguistic data. It doesn’t only assume that grammar is rule- 
governed. The linguistic account goes further and provides specific constraints on 
the content of these rules. It constructs a model specifying a hierarchy of constraints 
at different levels of the grammar predicting that one part of the grammar may 
be selectively impaired. All that operates within the linguistic module must be 
described in detail in order for this to be a valid account of this disorder. It must 
also be shown that the deficits of children with SLI can be accounted for in terms 
of these specific grammatical variables. 

The impairment is postulated to be either an inability to construct a particular 
type of underlying abstract rule in the grammar or a delayed maturation of certain 
rules or categories of the grammar. Therefore, all instances of these kinds of rules 
are impaired independent of the surface form of the rule (Gopnik 1990b). Un- 
fortunately, linguists disagree on the exact nature of this impaired underlying 
grammatical rule. It has been argued that it is syntactic-semantic feature marking 
(Gopnik 1990a, 1990b), that it is Agreement (Clahsen 1989, 1991), that it is structure- 
building (Guilfoyle, Allen, and Moss 1991; Rice 1992), that it is finiteness marking in 
matrix clauses (Rice, Wexler, and Cleave 1995; Rice and Wexler 1996; Rice, Wexler, 
and Hershberger 1998), that it is the ability to construct implicit grammatical rules 
(Gopnik 1994; Gopnik et al. 1997), and that it is the syntactic representation for 
grammatical dependent relations (van der Lely and Stollwerck 1997; van der Lely 
1998; van der Lely and Battell 2003). 

These six linguistic accounts were proposed based on SLI data in Indo-European 
languages, primarily English. They all provide detailed linguistic accounts, to differ- 
ing degrees, of the actual language deficit of SLI in terms of language modularity. 
The data confirms that the linguistic accounts, postulating that a part (or some 
parts) of the underlying grammar is selectively impaired, can account for some of 
the errors characteristic of the disorder, but still do have some limitations. In this 
section, we will reexamine the validity of each account based on the Japanese SLI 
data presented in the previous section in addition to SLI data in Indo-European 
languages so that a universal account can be provided. 


3.1 The Feature-blindness account 


The Feature-blindness account was a hypothesis proposed by Gopnik (1990b) to 
describe the language of a single boy with SLI (‘developmental dysphasia’ in her 
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terms).’ It is stated that, other than phonological information, at least three kinds of 
information must be provided in the lexicon: (i) grammatical class specifications, (ii) 
syntactic-semantic features, and (iii) specific semantic information. Gopnik predicted 
that the impaired grammatical characteristics typical of SLI were the result of a 
grammar without syntactic-semantic features, such as Tense, Aspect, Number, Per- 
son, Gender, among others in the lexicon. To avoid confusion, it should be noted 
that what she refers to as ‘syntactic-semantic features’ includes what are generally 
referred to as both ‘morphosyntactic features’ and ‘grammatical features’ in linguistic 
theory. She further claimed that because these syntactic-semantic features are absent, 
morphological rules that match features in the syntax were also not available. In 
contrast, there was no accompanying deficit in knowledge of the cognitive categories 
of the world because these categories are represented as part of the pure semantic 
specification of the word. In addition, the grammatical classes in the syntax, the 
thematic relations such as Agent and Theme in simple sentences, and the basic 
word order were all intact. 

The Feature-blindness account well explained some of the manifestations of SLI 
since there clearly is a difference between the semantic holdings of children with SLI 
and their morphological production. For instance, they tend to express the notion of 
past by using temporal adverbs/adverbial phrases, instead of using the appropriate 
inflectional suffix -ed on the verb, as exemplified in (15). 


(15) a. Last time we arrive. 


b. Last time I bring a one box of doughnuts. 
(Gopnik 1990b: 154) 


Children with SLI also produce plural forms such as trees and cops, but do not 
reliably use the plural suffix -s to refer to more than one object. Children with SLI 
clearly understand the notion of plurality, and similar to the case of Tense marking, 
they tend to express it by using numeral quantifiers instead of using the appropriate 
inflectional suffix -s on the noun, as exemplified in (16). 


(16) a. Iwas make 140 box. 


b. He only got two arena. 
(Gopnik 1990b: 147) 


Therefore, feature marking theory confounded two phenomena that had to be distin- 
guished from one another. 

The advantage of the Feature-blindness account is that it can account for a wide 
diversity of errors which children with SLI exhibit. It can explain their errors with 


7 See also Hegarty (2005) for a more or less similar account. 
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inflectional morphology such as Tense, Aspect, and Number marking. It also can 
explain their incorrect use of determiners as well as the lack of pronouns in their 
utterances. 

This account, however, has problems accounting for the diverse error rates 
we find with different inflectional morphemes. For instance, it has been reported in 
the literature that children with SLI incorrectly omit the past tense -ed much more 
frequently than the progressive aspect marker -ing (Crystal 1987) while they also 
incorrectly omit the third person singular -s much more frequently than the plural 
-s (Rice and Oetting 1993). 

With respect to the Japanese SLI children’s data, the Feature-blindness account 
appears to be able to account for the difficulties with Tense and Aspect marking as 
well as with complex predicate formation. However, it is not clear whether or not 
this account can explain their syntactic problems such as their difficulty with the 
comprehension of reversible passive sentences and the production of Case markers 
in reversible scrambled sentences as were presented in (13a) and (5c), respectively, 
and which have been repeated below. 


(13) a. Niga N2 ni nage-rare-ru. 
N1 NOM N2DAT_ throw-PASS-PRS 
‘N1 is thrown by N2.’ 


(5) c. Sizuka-san (ni) Kazuo-san (ga) os-are-ta. 
Shizuka-san (DAT) Kazuo-san (NOM) push-PASS-PST 
‘Kazuo-san was pushed by Shizuka-san.’ 


Gopnik herself later reports that English-speaking children with SLI also have prob- 
lems with syntactic comprehension tasks. For example, they experienced difficulty 
comprehending reversible passive sentences such as The boy is pushed by the girl 
(Gopnik 1999). It may be possible to provide an adequate explanation for such 
performance if we assume that NP-movement such as scrambling and passivization 
is also a feature-driven operation. However, since Gopnik herself did not provide an 
analysis for the syntactic comprehension problems of children with SLI in her work, 
we are also unable to provide an examination. 


3.2 The Agreement Deficit account 


Clahsen (1989) examined grammatical errors produced by German-speaking children 
with SLI, and argued that dysphasic children (he refers to ‘SLI’ as ‘developmental 
dysphasia’) have problems in establishing grammatical Agreement relations. His 
interpretation of Agreement is much larger than the general definition of Agreement 
in linguistic theory. That is “structural relations between two elements in which one 
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element asymmetrically controls the other” (Clahsen 1989: 916). He predicted a lack 
of Agreement between Number and Gender with nouns and their corresponding 
adjectives and articles in the noun phrase, namely that between the Case-marked 
noun and the verb. 

To investigate these predictions, Clahsen (1991) analyzed two sets of data: spon- 
taneous speech samples from 10 German-speaking children with SLI and spontaneous 
speech samples and elicitation data from 20 children with SLI studied longitudinally 
over a period of one year. He examined properties of syntax and inflectional mor- 
phology such as word order, constituent structure, negation, question formation, 
Case marking, verb morphology, and plural morphology. 

His results indeed supported his account: Gender and Number Agreement in the 
noun phrase were often incorrect, and subject-verb Agreement caused great diffi- 
culty. The children used full noun phrases and pronouns appropriately in head-final 
position as required in German. However, within the noun phrases, they had problems 
with determiners. More specifically, they frequently omitted articles in obligatory 
contexts in various contexts. In addition, they had great problems with the use 
of correct Gender and Number markings. Some examples of their incorrect use of 
Gender marking are provided in (17). 


(17) a. und de tild 
‘and the sign’ = (We need) the sign 


b. un das po letzt 
‘and the bum hurt’ = her bottom is hurt. 


c. ich die Lehrer bin 
‘T the teacher am’ 
(Clahsen 1991: 134) 


With respect to the structure of NPs, they rarely produced complex NPs such as 
Det+Adj+N. 

Concerning verbal elements, the children with SLI used simple verbs, prefixed 
verbs, and modal verbs. In contrast, very few cases of copulas and auxiliaries were 
found. Some examples of omissions of copular and auxiliary verbs in obligatory 
contexts among their utterances are shown in (18) and (19), respectively. 


(18) hase lieb 
‘hare sweet’ = The hare is sweet. 
(Clahsen 1991: 140) 


(19) schinken aufgessen 
‘ham eated’ = (The dog) has eaten all of the ham. 
(Clahsen 1991: 140) 


The proportion of deleted verbal elements gradually decreased over time. 
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Clahsen’s data showed that the children with SLI also had numerous problems 
with the use of Case markings required in German. For example, in contexts requir- 
ing Accusative Case for the object, they often used Case-neutral markers as in (20a) 
or Dative Case markers as in (20b). 


(20) a. der mann noch mal rausnehmen 
= (We) take out the man. 


b. ich dir hinfiihren 
= I am leading you there. 
(Clahsen 1991: 157) 


In contexts requiring Dative Case for the object, they also often used Case-neutral 
markers as in (21a), or Accusative Case markers as in (21b). 


(21) a. du besser helf ich 
= [help you better. 


b. du mis ein geb 
= You give me one. 
(Clahsen 1991: 158) 


The children with SLI most often used a “binary Case system” with Nominative Case 
for the subject and either Accusative or Dative Case for the object. However, they 
sometimes used the Accusative Case marker or Dative Case marker for the subject, 
as exemplified in (22a) and (22b), respectively. 


(22) a. uns auch so was 
= We’ve got something like that too. 


b. ihm kipsbein nachher kommt 
= He'll get his leg plastered afterwards. 
(Clahsen 1991: 158) 


In addition, there were very few instances of Case Agreement on elements such as 
the determiner or the adjective within the NP. In fact, none of the children with SLI 
in his study had successfully acquired the Case Agreement paradigm within the NP. 

It was subject-verb Agreement that caused the most problems for the children 
with SLI. In German, the verb form needs to agree with the grammatical person and 
the number of the subject. There are five suffixes that mark subject-verb Agreement, 
namely -g, -e (schwa), -st, -t, and -n. The use of the suffixes -g, -e, and -n was most 
frequently observed whereas the use of suffix -st, was almost never seen. The percen- 
tages correct were very low, except with -t. With the exception of one child named 
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Petra, all of the children with SLI did not show any improvement on these verbal 
inflections over time. 

Lastly, the children with SLI showed evidence of difficulty with word order, 
placing the verb in the final position SOV, and not the second position SVO. Clahsen 
concluded that children with SLI had problems mainly in the areas of inflectional 
morphology and with function words. Therefore, he claimed that the focus of the 
deficit in SLI was clearly in grammatical Agreement. 

The data of German-speaking children with SLI in Clahsen’s studies appears to 
support the Agreement Deficit account. However, his account cannot account for 
much of the English SLI data. For example, as previously stated, one of the most 
typical errors, which English-speaking children with SLI make, is Tense marking. 
They often produce a bare stem form in the past context, as exemplified by My dad 
wash his car yesterday. The form of the verb wash needs to be matched with the 
temporal adverb yesterday, but it is not the case that the temporal adverb determines 
the form of the verb. The past tense form is required because the event expressed by 
the sentence happened in the past. Therefore, Tense marking errors by English- 
speaking children with SLI cannot be explained by the Agreement Deficit account. 
In addition, the same problems arise for Aspect marking and Number marking. 

Furthermore, there has been a report of some evidence which further refutes the 
Agreement Deficit account. Rice and Oetting (1993) studied spontaneous language 
samples of 81 children with SLI, who had less problems with Agreement within the 
noun phrase (agr) such as two cup-s, but had great problems with Agreement 
between the noun and the verb (Agr) such as she run-s. Their results demonstrate 
that Agreement is not a unitary phenomenon across the grammar. The Agreement 
Deficit account also incorrectly predicts that children with SLI would experience 
great difficulty matching the type of subject and its corresponding copula, be, and 
consequently would produce errors like I is ..., You am ..., Mary are ..., and so 
on. As far as we are aware, no examples of this sort of error have been reported in 
the literature. 

The Agreement Deficit account cannot account for some of the Japanese SLI 
data, either. This account certainly cannot explain their inability to produce appro- 
priate lexicon-external complex predicates, in which the attachment of the passive 
or causative suffix is required, as was illustrated in (3c) and (3d) and has been 
repeated below, since complex word formation has no property related to Agreement. 


(3) c. Passives 
Yamamoto-san ga Kazuko-san ni 0(s)- ; 
Yamamoto-san NOM Kazuko-san DAT push- 
‘Yamamoto-san got pushed by Kazuko-san.’ 
The target answer: os-are-ta (push-PASS-PST) 
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(3) d. Causatives 
Takako-san ga Emi-tyan ni guraundoo hasi(r) _. 
Takako-san NOM Emi-chan DAT track ACC — run- 
‘Takako-san made Emi-chan run on the track.’ 
The target answer: hasir-ase-ta (run-CAUS-PST) 


In addition, the Agreement deficit account cannot explain the asymmetric perfor- 
mance on Case marking by the Japanese-speaking children with SLI. Recall that 
they performed relatively well with the production of the correct Case marker in 
canonically word-ordered sentences such as (4a) whereas they had significant 
difficulty with the production of the correct Case marker in reversible scrambled 
sentences such as (5a), which have been repeated below. 


(4) a. Hiro-tyan (ga) Aki-tyan (0) oikake-ta. 
Hiro-chan (NOM) Aki-chan (ACC) chase-PST 
‘Hiro-chan chased Aki-chan.’ 


(5) a. Aki-tyan (o) Hiro-tyan (ga) oikake-ta. 
Aki-chan (ACC) Hiro-chan (NOM) _ chase-PST 
‘Hiro-chan chased Aki-chan.’ 


Similarly, this account fails to account for the atypical development in the com- 
prehension of reversible passive sentences such as Nazonokusa ga Rafushia ni nage- 
rare-ru. (‘Nazonokusa is thrown by Rafushia.’), which the child with SLI exhibited. It 
appears that she had problems in assigning thematic roles in passive sentences, 
in which there had been NP-movement (passivization), that is not related to 
Agreement. 


3.3 The Structure-building Deficit account 


In linguistic theory, lexical items are divided into two syntactic categories, namely 
lexical categories and functional categories. Lexical categories include nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and prepositions. These categories contain a great amount of semantic 
information and little grammatical information. Functional categories include inflec- 
tions (Infl),8 determiners (Det), complementizers (Comp), and Case. In contrast to 
lexical categories, these categories contain a great amount of grammatical informa- 
tion and little or no semantic information. Some kinds of verb movements are linked 
to the development of functional categories. Consequently, in German, word order is 
argued to be SOV until Infl develops, and only after the development of Infl can 


8 Note that inflections (Infl) have been replaced by Tense (T) in contemporary linguistic theory. 
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word order be expected to change to SVO. The development of the Nominative Case 
on the subject is also argued to follow the development of Infl. 

The Structure-building account makes several assumptions about language 
acquisition. Functional categories are hypothesized to emerge later than lexical 
categories in the course of normal language development (Radford 1990; Guilfoyle 
and Noonan 1992; Vainikka 1993/94). The emergence of functional categories is 
determined largely by a maturational schedule. Although there are individual differ- 
ences among children, only lexical categories emerge around the age of 20 months, 
and functional categories begin emerging around the age of 24 months in English 
(Radford 1990). Saliency in the language of input plays a role in determining the 
timing of the appearance of functional categories in different languages. Therefore, 
for example, in languages where the functional categories occur syllabically or carry 
more meaning for the language, such categories would be expected to develop a 
little earlier. In German, for instance, where Case marking is more salient than in 
English, it does in fact develop earlier. 

The Structure-building Deficit account assumes that SLI is a result of the 
reduced ability to build syntactic structure. As a result, utterances of children with 
SLI lack functional categories since these categories are located in higher positions 
of syntactic hierarchical structure, and the syntactic derivational process takes place 
bottom-to-top. In other words, this account predicts that the nature of SLI is the 
delayed maturation of functional categories (Guilfoyle, Allen, and Moss 1991; Rice 
1992). The lexical stage, for example, is argued to be prolonged and the grammar 
to resemble telegraphic speech with a lack of inflection such as Tense, Agreement, 
Aspect, and Number, as well as with a lack of function words such as determiners. 
However, children with SLI have the ability to construct basic syntactic structures 
because their ability to assign thematic roles such as Agent and Theme in simple 
sentences remains intact. Variability is expected among children with SLI with the 
grammar having ‘fossilized’ at some point in the acquisition sequence. One would 
not expect to see the development of the complementizer without the development 
of past tense marking. 

Rice (1992) tested this account by examining 81 spontaneous speech samples 
from English-speaking preschool children with SLI. She compared these with 92 
spontaneous speech samples from language-matched children with normal language 
development. Her results supported the predictions of the account. There was great 
variability within her pool of 81 children with SLI. Some children showed difficulty 
with the use of determiners and Agreement marking on nouns, namely with Number 
marking on nouns such as these cup-s. They took the form of bare stems with 
omitted affixes, whereas some other children showed no problems at all. Subject- 


9 Rice later revised her account, and argued that children with SLI have specific problems with 
Spec-head relations within a functional phrase (i.e., a phrase headed by a functional category). See 
Rice (1994) for more details. 
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verb Agreement, however, was a problem for all the children with SLI. For instance, 
the Agreement suffix -es in parentheses in (23) was omitted in their speech. Verbs 
were hardly ever marked for inflection. Primarily, the children used bare stem forms. 


(23) My brother wash(-es) his car everyday. 


The assignment of thematic roles posed no particular problems for either group, as 
expected. Consequently, Rice concluded that the functional category model allowed 
us to observe some interesting morphosyntactic asymmetries in their performance. 

Difficulty with Agreement relations, which children with SLI exhibit, may be 
regarded as having more to do with the delayed maturation of certain functional 
categories than with the complete lack of their presence. An advantage of the 
Structure-building Deficit account, she claims is “that it identifies particular ques- 
tions and at the same time places them in a much broader picture than that of 
localized, individual morphemes” (Rice 1992). 

In contrast to the Agreement Deficit account, the Structure-building Deficit account 
seems to be able to account for a much broader range of the problems of English- 
speaking children with SLI, such as problems with past tense marking, third person 
singular Agreement, plural marking, and determiners (See Nakayama and Yoshimura’s 
chapter in this volume on similar errors in L2 English by Japanese EFL learners). 

However, there are some problems with the Structural-building Deficit account. 
First, this account cannot explain the optionality of inflectional errors. If certain 
functional categories have not yet emerged, such functional categories should rarely 
if ever appear in children’s utterances. Gopnik’s data clearly demonstrate variability. 
Her morphosyntactic investigations reveal that all inflected forms are present, but 
are not used consistently (Gopnik 1992). Such performance implies the existence 
of functional categories, i.e., a mature adult grammar. In fact, the studies conducted 
in Leonard (1995) and Eyer and Leonard (1995) demonstrated that all functional 
categories were present in the speech of children with SLI, but were less frequently 
used in obligatory contexts, compared with language-matched younger children 
with normal language development. Note that the maturational hypothesis was 
primarily proposed to account for development that occurs in children with normal 
language development at very young ages. Furthermore, there is German data that 
shows both for children with SLI and for those with normal language development 
that verb movement can be found to occur before the development of the inflec- 
tional category, Infl (Clahsen 1991). This observation is the exact opposite of what 
the maturational hypothesis predicts. 

Regarding the Japanese SLI data, at first glance, it appears that this account 
adequately explains the errors with Case marking which the children with SLI 
exhibit, such as in (5). This is because the Structure-building Deficit account predicts 
that the higher the syntactic position of a functional category is the more likely it is 
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to be omitted, and that Case is generated under the highest head position, i.e., KP is 
higher than DP. This is shown in (24), according to Travis and Lamontagne (1992). 


(24) 


*Modified for head-final languages. 


However, if the functional category, Case (K), is absent in the grammar of children 
with SLI, Case markers should be always missing in utterances of children with SLI. 
As we have seen in (4) and (5), that is not the case. Recall that the children with SLI 
performed relatively well producing correct Case markers in canonically word- 
ordered sentences such as in (4) whereas they had significant difficulty doing so in 
reversible scrambled sentences such as in (5). 

More importantly, the Structure-building Deficit account cannot explain their 
inability to produce appropriate lexicon-external complex predicates, in which the 
attachment of the passive or causative suffix is required such as in os-are-ta (push- 
PASS-PST) and hasir-ase-ta (run-CAUS-PST), because the passive and causative 
suffixes are both auxiliary verbs which are considered to be a lexical category, not 
a functional category. 


3.4 The Extended Optional Infinitives account 


According to Wexler (1994), at a young age, children go through a period of time 
when they often use infinitival verb forms in matrix clauses where a finite form 
is required. He named this period the Optional Infinitive (henceforth OI) stage of 
language development. He assumes that children in the OI stage do not yet realize 
that it is obligatory to mark finiteness such as Tense and Agreement in matrix 
clauses. He argues that children with normal language development go through 
this stage, but successfully acquire the correct use of finite forms around 5 years 
of age. 

Rice, Wexler, and Cleave (1995), Rice and Wexler (1996), Rice, Wexler, and Hersh- 
berger (1998), and Rice, Wexler, and Redmond (1999) argue that children with SLI go 
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through an Extended Optional Infinitive (henceforth EOI) stage in which the period 
of the OI stage is extended. What they claim with the EOI account is that children 
with SLI remain in an OI stage for a longer period of time, compared to children 
with normal language development. As a result, children with SLI often produce 
root forms in matrix clauses. In other words, English-speaking children with SLI 
sometimes produce uninflected verbs without a required suffix such as the past 
tense -ed and the third person singular -s in obligatory contexts because they are in 
the EOI stage, as exemplified in (25), respectively. 


(25) a. My mom cook(-ed) dinner last night. 
b. My dad walk(-s) a mile every morning. 


They further argue that the omissions of the auxiliaries do/be and the copula be 
in obligatory contexts are also a result of their inability to realize that finiteness 
marking is obligatory in matrix clauses. In other words, they argue that children 
with SLI often make grammatical errors like the examples in (26) because the 
children are in the EOI stage. 


(26) a. Tom (did) not go to school yesterday. 
b. Mary (is) eating cookies. 
c. I (am) always very happy. 


The words in parentheses in (26) are the elements which children with SLI often 
omit. They conclude that the use of incorrect of Tense/Agreement markers and the 
omissions of the auxiliaries do/be and the copula be in finite clause by children 
with SLI is no different from the use of such forms by younger children with normal 
language development. 

The EOI account is, perhaps, the least plausible account of SLI. The most out- 
standing problem with this proposal is the very small range of language difficulties 
it accounts for. It can only explain the incorrect use of root forms of the verb in 
matrix clauses where inflected forms are required. It may also be able to explain 
the omissions of the auxiliaries do/be and the copula be in matrix clauses. However, 
as has been noted, the language difficulties children with SLI experience are much 
broader. As we have observed in previous sections, English-speaking children with 
SLI also experience difficulty with plural marking (Leonard et al. 1992; Goad 1998), 
as well as numeral quantifier-noun Agreement (Rice and Oetting 1993). In addition, 
German-speaking children with SLI also experience difficulty with determiner-noun 
Agreement and Gender Agreement in noun phrases (Clahsen 1989; 1991). Case mark- 
ing has also been reported to be problematic for English-speaking children with 
SLI (Radford 2005) and German-speaking children with SLI (Clahsen 1989; 1991). 
Furthermore, it has been widely reported that English-speaking children with 
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SLI also have problems with Voice, more specifically with the comprehension of 
reversible passive sentences (van der Lely 1994, 1996; Gopnik 1999). Apparently, the 
EOI account cannot account for any of these impaired grammatical characteristics 
of SLI. 

With respect to the Japanese SLI data, the same sort of problem arises. That is 
the fact that the EOI account can only explain very few problems which children 
with SLI exhibit. This account may be able to explain their problems with verb 
morphology such as Tense marking and Aspect marking. It should be noted that 
since the root in Japanese is a bound morpheme it never surfaces independently. 
When they make errors, therefore, they use a verb with an inappropriate suffix. In 
contrast, the EOI account cannot explain their other difficulties such as problems 
with the formation of lexicon-external complex predicates such as os-are-ta (push- 
PASS-PST) and hasir-ase-ta (run-CAUS-PST), the production of correct Case markers 
in scrambled sentences, as was illustrated in (5), and the comprehension of revers- 
ible passive sentences such as Nazonokusa ga Rafushia ni nage-rare-ru (‘Nazonokusa 
is thrown by Rafushia.’) in which NP-movement (i.e., passivization) is involved. 

There is another serious problem with the EOI account. If this account is correct, 
sooner or later, children with SLI should eventually grow out of the OI stage. How- 
ever, this doesn’t seem to be the case. It has been reported that language difficulties 
of SLI persist, at least, for decades (Stothard, et al. 1998; Johnson, et al. 1999; 
Ito, Fukuda, and Fukuda 2009), if not throughout their entire lives (Gopnik 1990a; 
Gopnik and Crago 1991). 


3.5 The Implicit Rule Deficit account 


The Implicit Rule Deficit account was originally proposed based on a theory of learn- 
ability of inflected words called the dual mechanism hypothesis (Pinker and Prince 
1988; Pinker 1991, 1997). The dual mechanism model incorporates both a computa- 
tional component, which contains abstract symbolic rules and representations, and 
an associative memory system with certain properties of connectionist models. The 
claim is that regular (e.g., wash/wash-ed) and phonologically similar irregular (e.g., 
break/broke) inflected words are processed differently. More specifically, regular 
verbs are derived through the application of a procedural rule, add -ed to the verb 
stem, and phonologically similar irregular verbs derived through analogical learning 
devices within an associative memory. In addition, phonologically unrelated irregular 
verbs (e.g., go/went) are claimed to be derived through pure memorization within 
rote memoty. 

In the Implicit Rule Deficit account, Gopnik (1992, 1994, 1996) argues that indi- 
viduals with SLI are unable to reliably formulate implicit grammatical rules for 
certain properties such as Tense and Number. She hypothesizes that individuals 
with SLI can learn individual words such as walked and books as unanalyzed wholes 
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by means of this association network stored in declarative memory, but cannot 
generalize from these individual instances to construct procedural symbolic rules 
that would operate on an abstract category, for example, a rule for constructing 
regular past tense (e.g., wash + -ed > wash-ed). 

In order to provide a linguistically-principled account of the underlying grammar 
of the individuals with SLI, Gopnik (1992, 1994), and Gopnik and Crago (1991) ex- 
amined a wide range of both spoken and written production data as well com- 
prehension data. It was collected over a period of two and a half years from thirty 
members of a three-generation family, sixteen of whom had been diagnosed with 
SLI: the family known as the ‘KE family’. It consisted of administered tests, such as 
grammaticality judgment tasks, grammaticality rating tasks, auditory comprehension 
tests and various production tasks as well as spontaneous speech samples. 

The results from several different tests converge to support the hypothesis that 
for both verbs and nouns, these individuals cannot construct implicit rules that 
govern morphological Agreement. They did show evidence of being able to learn 
some of these inflected words by memorizing them as unanalyzed single lexical 
items, and constructing association networks stored in declarative memory. In 
grammaticality judgment tasks of morphosyntactic features, their performance was 
no better than chance. Their ability to correct errors on morphosyntactic features 
was significantly poorer than that of the individuals with normal language develop- 
ment. In an auditory comprehension task of singular vs. plural, there was no signif- 
icant difference between the responses of the individuals with SLI and those with 
normal language development. In a Wug Test!°, administered to test the hypothesis 
that the individuals with SLI lexicalize s-marked forms, and do not generate them 
from a pluralization rule, there again was a significant difference between the 
individuals with SLI and those with normal language development (Gopnik 1992). 

The most striking difference in performance between the individuals with SLI 
and those with normal language development was in their rating of the stem form 
for both regular and irregular verbs. The individuals with SLI, unlike those with 
normal language development, did not judge that a stem form in a temporally past 
sentence was ungrammatical. They did not appear to have dichotomous ratings for 
verb forms. In their spontaneous speech, as well, they often produced a non-past 
form in a temporally past context, as exemplified in (27). In contrast, they never 
produced a past tense form in a present context. 


10 The original Wug Test was reported in Berko Gleason (1958). It was a sentence completion task, 
which was designed to investigate the formation of the plural and the use of other inflectional mor- 
phemes in English-speaking children. In this task, the child is presented with a picture of a non- 
existent creature, and told by an experimenter ‘This is a wug’. Another drawing, which contains 
two of the non-existent creatures, is then shown to the child, and the experimenter says ‘Now there 
are two of them’, ‘There are two _’. Children, who have already acquired the plural suffix -s, are 
expected to respond ‘wug-s’. 
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(27) She remembered when she hurts herself the other day. 
Then Goldilocks sit down. 
Then we went canoeing really fast and then I fall in three times. 
(Gopnik 1994: 123) 


In addition, in their unconstrained narrative speech, they also often produced a 
non-past form in a temporally past context, as exemplified in (28). 


(28) The boy climb up the tree and frightened the bird away. 
They call the ambulance and the ambulance came. 
He did it then he fall. 
The neighbors phoned an ambulance because the man fall off the tree. 
(Gopnik 1994: 126) 


Data from correction tests showed that they are unsure of the form that a verb 
should have. Gopnik (1992, 1994) argues that these results clearly demonstrate that 
the individuals with SLI cannot reliably ‘manipulate Tense marking’ on verbs to 
produce sentences that are grammaticality correct with respect to Tense. 

Gopnik argues all of this verb data is consistent with a model in which Tense 
marking is not obligatory in the grammar of the individuals with SLI. However, there 
is evidence that they somehow have acquired the knowledge of the correct form 
for past tense verbs since they sometimes use them correctly in their spontaneous 
speech. An analysis of longitudinal writing data revealed that they were learning 
the past tense forms of regular verbs one at a time (Gopnik 1992). 

Gopnik (1992, 1994) concludes that this linguistically-principled analysis of the 
data demonstrates that individuals with SLI lack the ability to construct implicit 
symbolic rules in their grammar. Only by using declarative memory, and by con- 
structing association networks, can individuals with SLI learn some properties of 
language. 

The Implicit Rule Deficit account can explain the inconsistent use of inflected 
forms, which English-speaking children with SLI exhibit, such as Tense, Aspect, 
Agreement, and Number marking. In addition, this account can provide an adequate 
explanation for the difference in error rates between regular and irregular past-tense 
verbs. As previously mentioned, there have been some reports which show that 
individuals with SLI perform relatively better with irregular verbs than with regular 
verbs with regard to Tense marking (Gopnik 1994: Ullman and Gopnik 1999). If 
individuals with SLI indeed memorize past tense forms of regular verbs as un- 
analyzed wholes by means of this association network stored in declarative memory, 
as Gopnik argues, we should find a strong frequency effect for both regular and 
irregular past tense forms, which was not found in individuals with normal language 
development. That is exactly what we find (Ullman and Gopnik 1999; van der Lely 
and Ullman 2001). 
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Nevertheless, similar to the Feature-blindness account, it is not clear how to 
explain the diverse error rate we find with different inflectional morphemes with 
this account. As previously stated, children with SLI incorrectly omit the past tense 
-ed and the third person singular -s much more frequently than the progressive 
aspect marker -ing and the plural -s. One possible answer would be that children 
with SLI produce inflected forms by using explicit knowledge in the similar manner 
that second language learners learn grammatical rules of foreign languages in 
formal language classes (Paradis and Gopnik 1997). For example, they can produce 
past tense forms using explicit knowledge like “Add an -ed to verbs in which the 
event happened in the past”, or “Add an -s to nouns in which there are more than 
two items.” In order to use such explicit knowledge, semantic notion plays an 
important role. This would explain their poor performance with the third person 
singular -s since it is purely a syntactic marker, which has absolutely zero semantic 
information. The notion of Tense seems more abstract than that of Number because 
the latter is visually recognizable while the former is not. This might explain why 
children with SLI perform better with Number marking than with Tense marking. 
However, what remains unsolved with such an explanation is the difference in 
performance between Tense and Aspect marking. The semantic values of Tense 
and Aspect are both relatively abstract, but as previously noted, children with SLI 
experience greater difficulty with the former when compared to the latter. 

The Implicit Rule Deficit account seems to be able to explain the incorrect use of 
function words such as determiners (e.g., a, an, and the) and the omission of the 
auxiliary verb be in progressive contexts since Gopnik herself does not explicitly 
state that the implicit grammatical rules which children with SLI are unable to 
reliably formulate are limited to morphosyntactic operations. 

Turning to the Japanese SLI data, the Implicit Rule Deficit account seems to be 
able to explain the difficulties with Tense marking as well as with Aspect marking. 
Recall that the child with SLI in Ito, Fukuda, and Fukuda (2009), however, per- 
formed well on Tense production when the temporal adverbs in the stimuli were 
frequent such as kinoo ‘yesterday’ as in (8), which is recalled below. 


(8) Kinoo Hanako wa = hono yo(m) _. 
yesterday Hanako TOP book ACC read. 
‘Yesterday, Hanako read a book.’ 

Target answer: yon-da / yomi-masita (past tense form) 


These results contradict those from the Tense production experimental data in 
Fukuda and Fukuda (1999), and also appear to be in contradiction with the severe 
problems experienced by English-speaking children with SLI with Tense marking 
that have been well documented in the literature. At the moment, it is not clear 
whether or not the good performance of the child is specific to this particular child, 
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or is due to the fact that, unlike in English, the bare stem verb never surfaces with- 
out a Tense marker in Japanese. The results from the experimental study on complex 
predicate formation demonstrate that children with SLI are not only unable to 
reliably formulate implicit grammatical rules of inflectional morphology but also 
those of derivational morphology such as passive and causative suffixation such as 
in (3c) and (3d), respectively. 

As the examination in this subsection illustrates, overall, the Implicit Rule Deficit 
account can provide an adequate explanation for the morphosyntactic problems of 
children with SLI. One might wonder, however, whether or not this account can also 
explain the syntactic problems of Japanese-speaking children with SLI such as the 
problems with the comprehension of reversible passive sentences such as in (13) 
and the production of Case markers in reversible scrambled sentences such as in 
(6). As previously mentioned, English children with SLI also experience difficulty 
with the comprehension of reversible passive sentences. Recall that Gopnik theorizes 
that children with SLI are unable to reliably formulate implicit grammatical rules, so 
that her theory may be also applicable to syntactic rules. Nevertheless, since she 
herself has not provided a detailed explanation about how her account could 
explain the syntactic problems of children with SLI, we are unable to examine her 
claims, and must leave them to future research. 


3.6 The Representational Deficit for Dependent Relations account 


The Representational Deficit for Dependent Relations (henceforth RDDR) account 
proposes that the deficit behind at least a subtype of SLI is in the syntactic com- 
putational system (van der Lely 1998)."! The subtype of SLI that she refers to is the 
so-called Grammatical SLI (G-SLI), whose prominent problems are persistent gram- 
matical difficulties in both the production and comprehension of language at the 
levels of morphosyntax and syntax. More specifically, the RDDR account argues 
that children with G-SLI have a modular language deficit with syntactic dependent 
structural relationships between constituents. By adopting the Minimalist framework 
(Chomsky 1995), the RDDR account further argues that the grammatical difficulties 
of children with G-SLI are primarily due to an optional movement operation (i.e., 
Move) in syntactic derivation. 

Over the years, van der Lely and her colleagues investigated the grammatical 
competence of children with G-SLI using a wide variety of language tasks. The 


11 van der Lely and her colleagues later revised this account, and argued that the grammatical 
difficulties, which children with grammatical SLI experience, are due to a deficit in representing 
linguistic structural complexity in the three components of the computational grammatical system, 
namely syntax, morphology, and phonology. See Marshall and van der Lely (2007), Theodoros and 
van der Lely (2007), Marshall, Theodoros, and van der Lely (2007), and van der Lely, Jones, and 
Marshall (2011) for more details. 
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children with G-SLI exhibited a significant delay in grammatical development. In 
addition to inflectional morphology (e.g., the 3rd person, singular -s, and the past 
tense -ed) which are the most typical problems in children with SLI, children with 
G-SLI have great difficulty forming syntactically complex structures involving em- 
bedded phrases such as (29a) when the PP is embedded in the NP (van der Lely 
1998), Binding Principles (Chomsky 1981) such as identifying the antecedent of 
anaphoric reflexives (e.g., himself/herself) and pronouns (e.g., him/her) (van der 
Lely 1998; van der Lely and Stollwerck 1997), comprehension of reversible passive 
sentences such as (29b) (van der Lely 1994, 1996), and production of object wh- 
questions such as (29c) (van der Lely 1998; van der Lely and Battell 2003). 


(29) a. [np The cat [pp with the blue blanket]] is jumping on the bed. 
b. The boy is pushed by the girl. 


c. Who did Mrs. Peacock see in the lounge? 


The RDDR account argues that the impairment of inflectional morphology is a 
result of optional head-to-head movement. To be more precise, the impairment of 
Tense is due to optional V-to-T movement while the impairment of Agreement is 
due to optional V-to-Agr movement. It also elegantly explains the syntactic deficits 
which children with G-SLI exhibit. For example, the problematic comprehension 
of reversible passive sentences can be accounted for by optional NP-movement to 
A-position (i.e., Spec of TP) whereas the problematic production of object wh- 
questions can be accounted for by optional movement of the wh-operator to the 
A-bar-position (i.e., Spec of CP) and I-to-C movement of do. 

The optional syntactic movement proposed in the RDDR account is able to 
explain the optionality of language performance which children with G-SLI do 
exhibit. With respect to inflectional morphology, it is well-known that it is not the 
case that children with SLI always omit inflectional affixes. They do produce correct 
inflected forms, but sometimes omit inflectional affixes, resulting in ungrammatical 
sentences. In other words, they cannot consistently use correct inflected forms. With 
respect to the comprehension of reversible passive sentences and the production of 
object wh-questions, it is not the case that they never understand reversible passive 
sentences nor never produce object wh-questions. They sometimes understand 
reversible passive sentences, and sometimes produce object wh-questions. However, 
their level of competence is always much lower than that of age-matched children 
with normal language development. Such inconsistent performance of children 
with G-SLI can be accounted for by optional syntactic movement. 

The RDDR account, however, appears to have problems explaining some of 
the manifestations of children with SLI. It is well documented in the literature that 
children with SLI incorrectly omit most inflectional affixes in obligatory contexts, 
but omit different inflectional affixes at different degrees. As repeatedly mentioned 
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in the previous sections, English-speaking children with SLI omit the past tense -ed 
and the third person singular -s much more frequently than the progressive aspect 
marker -ing and the plural -s. If the RDDR account is correct, this means that 
optional head-to-head movement takes place at different degrees. It is not clear at 
all what would trigger such a different frequency of syntactic movement. It would 
also be hard to explain the difference in error rates between regular and irregular 
past-tense verbs with optional head-to-head movement. In addition, the inconsistent 
use of independent function words such as the determiner (e.g., a, an, and the) 
and the omission of the auxiliary verb do/be and the copula be would remain 
unaccounted for with optional head-to-head movement. 

Furthermore, it is argued that the lack of complex NPs such as an NP with an 
embedded PP (e.g., The cat with the blue blanket) in the utterances of children with 
G-SLI is due to the fact that they can only build simple structures which involve 
basic local dependencies, and not more complex long dependencies (van der Lely 
and Stollwerck 1997; van der Lely 1998). It should be noted, however, although this 
explanation is indeed a syntactic representational problem, no syntactic movement 
is involved. 

As previously stated, children with G-SLI have problems with Binding Principles. 
For example, in the sentence (30) children with G-SLI sometimes accepted Mowsli as 
well as Baloo Bear as the antecedent of the anaphoric reflexive himself which is a 
violation of Principle A in Binding Theory? (van der Lely and Stollwerck 1997; van 
der Lely 1998). 


(30) Mowsli says Baloo Bear is tickling himself. 


van der Lely and Stollwerck (1997) argue that children with G-SLI are unable to 
compute complex syntactic structures. As a result, they have problems with complex 
syntactic dependencies (i.e., long-distance dependencies). It is not clear to us, 
however, how the violation of Principle A in Binding Theory is caused by a complex 
syntactic dependency since the relationship between the anaphoric reflexive (e.g., 
himself/herself) and its antecedent is rather local. 

The RDDR account also appears to be able to explain the Japanese SLI data. 
Recall that the Japanese children with SLI had problems with the comprehension of 
reversible passive sentences such as in (13) and the production of Case markers in 
reversible scrambled sentences in (6). The RDDR account can explain these problems 
because both passive sentences and scrambled sentences involve NP-movement. 
This account can also explain their problems with Tense marking and Aspect mark- 
ing because they both involve head-to-head movement. In addition, this account can 
explain their problems with complex verb formation in which attachment of the 
passive or causative suffix to the verb is required because complex verb formation 


12 Binding Principle A: An anaphor is bound in its governing category (Chomsky, 1981). 
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involves V-to-V head movement. The RDDR account, however, has some problems 
explaining the Japanese data. Fukuda and Fukuda (2001a, 2001b) report that the 
children with SLI showed relatively good performance forming intransitive and tran- 
sitive verbs such as in (3a) and (3b), respectively which are also morphologically 
complex in Japanese. This account fails to account for these results because these 
verbs are also formed by head-to-head movement (i.e., V-to-v movement in a split 
VP configuration) according to Nishiyama (1998) and Hasegawa (1999). 


4 Conclusion 


There have been numerous linguistically-principled studies of SLI in English 
(Gopnik 1994; 1999; Rice, Wexler, and Cleave 1995; Ullman, and Gopnik 1999; van 
der Lely 1998; 2005; among many others). There has also been a large number of 
linguistically-principled studies of SLI in highly inflected languages such as German 
(Clahsen 1989; 1991), French (Jakubowicz 2003), Greek (Dalalakis 1994), and Dutch 
(Kenneth, Schaeffer, and Gerard 2004). Nevertheless, there have only been a small 
number of studies on the linguistic characteristics of SLI in agglutinative languages 
such as Turkish, Korean, and Japanese, and in polysynthetic languages such as 
Mohawk, Wichita, and Kiowa. It would be quite interesting to see how SLI manifests 
itself in these languages because SLI data from these languages may provide us with 
valuable information which is simply unattainable in English and highly inflected 
languages. For example, in Japanese, we can test how children with SLI perform 
with Case marking, various types of verbal morphological processes, and scrambled 
sentences, to name just a few. 

In this chapter, we reexamined the validity of six linguistic accounts of SLI with 
Japanese SLI data in addition to SLI data in other languages, primarily that of 
English. None of the linguistic accounts claimed to be able to perfectly predict and 
substantiate the full range of impaired grammatical characteristics of children with 
SLI. Some more than others, however, appear to have succeeded in doing so. Among 
the six linguistic accounts, it turned out that the Implicit Rule Deficit account ap- 
pears to be the most adequate hypothesis of SLI. Among the six linguistic accounts, 
it could best account for the impaired grammatical characteristics of SLI. It could 
also provide an explanation for the wide diversity of grammatical errors which 
children with SLI exhibit. Regarding inflectional morphology, it could explain the 
optionality of their errors (= the inconsistent use of inflected forms) and the different 
error rates between regular and irregular past verb forms. In addition, it also could 
account for the difficulty they experience with derivational morphology as well 
as with independent words such as determiners and pronouns. Furthermore, it 
appeared able to explain their syntactic problems with the addition of a slight 
modification to the account. Lastly, and most importantly, this account was able to 
provide an adequate explanation of the Japanese SLI data as well. 
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As can be seen, a comprehensive examination of SLI in Japanese has provided 
us with an opportunity to both better evaluate various hypotheses of the deficit 
proposed with data from other languages, and to formulate a more universal lin- 
guistically-principled account for SLI phenomena. This in turn will provide us with 
a deeper understanding of how language is processed in the human brain. As very 
few studies are available on Japanese SLI, further linguistically-principled investiga- 
tions from a variety of perspectives are definitely needed in future research. 
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Keiko Murasugi 
4 Root infinitive analogues in Child Japanese 


1 Introduction 


Root Infinitives (RIs) are non-finite (infinitival) verb forms used in matrix (root) 
clauses, i.e., a context where they cannot appear in adult grammar, by children 
around two years of age. Root Infinitives are attested in very young children’s speech 
across a wide variety of languages. Although the use of non-finite verbs in root con- 
texts by very young children is a universal phenomenon, there are morphological 
variations associated with the different verbal systems in the children’s target lan- 
guages. RIs can be infinitives, bare verbs, participles, or certain (surrogate) “finite” 
forms. 

In some languages with relatively rich morphology such as Dutch (Haegeman 
1995; Blom and Wijnen 2000) and French (Kramer 1993; Rasetti 2003), among others, 
children may optionally use the infinitival forms of inflection on the verb, rather 
than finite ones. 


(1) #Peter bal pakken. (2;1) (Dutch) 
Peter ball get-INF 
‘Peter (wants to) get the ball.’ 
(Blom and Wijnen 2000) 


(2) #Dormir petit bébé. (1;11) (French) 
sleep-INF little baby 
‘A little baby sleeps.’ 
(Guasti 2004) 


On the other hand, in languages which are relatively poor in inflectional mor- 
phology like English, non-finite verbs appear in the finite (root) contexts as bare 
verbs. In adult English, infinitive forms are generally the bare stems, and English- 
speaking children produce the bare stems within the age range of 20-36 months as 
shown in (3). 


1 Abbreviations used in the glosses are as follows: ACC = Accusative Case, ASP = Aspect morpheme, 
DAT = Dative Case, INF = Infinitive, MIM = Mimetic word, MOOD = Mood marker, NEG = Negation, 
NOM = Nominative Case, PRS = Present, PST = Past, REQ = Request, SFP = Sentence final particle. 
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(3) a. #€ve sit floor. (1;7) (English) 
(Brown 1973) 


b. #That truck fall down. (2;0) (English) 
(Sano and Hyams 1994) 


Just like in English, very young children speaking Swahili also omit functional 
elements such as tense and subject agreement (Deen 2002).? An equivalent non- 
finite stage has also been identified for children acquiring languages that do not 
have an infinitive construction. In Modern Greek, for example, a bare subjunctive/ 
perfective is reported to be the Root Infinitive analogue (RI analogue) (Varlokosta, 
Vainikka and Rohrbacher 1996; Hyams 2002). 

There are also many languages whose RI analogue is the “full” form. Kim and 
Phillips (1998) suggest that the RI analogue for Korean is the verb stem with the 
mood marker -e. Bar-Shalom and Snyder (2001) report that children speaking 
Russian produce two forms of RIs: infinitives in a root clause and imperative forms. 
Salustri and Hyams (2003) also observe that the proportion of imperatives is signi- 
ficantly higher than that of RIs. According to Salustri and Hyams (2003, 2006), 
Italian-speaking children begin using imperatives before age two, and the verbs 
have appropriate morphology. 


(4) dammi! (1;10) 
give-to me, 
‘Give it to me.’ 
(Salustri and Hyams 2003) 


Similarly, Lillo-Martin and Quadros (2009) and Chien (2008) propose that im- 
perative forms are RI analogues in sign languages (American Sign Language (ASL)/ 
Brazilian Sign Language (LSB)) and Chinese, respectively. Grinstead (1998), Bel 


2 Deen (2002) typologically classifies child languages into three types: languages that allow “true” 
RIs such as German and French, languages that have no RI phenomenon such as Italian and 
Japanese, and languages like Swahili whose very early non-finite verb forms appear with bare verbs. 
In this paper, we assume that not only the children speaking Italian, Japanese, Spanish, Catalan, but 
also children speaking such pro-drop languages as Chinese, ASL, and Turkish, for example, go 
through the RI analogue stage. (See Murasugi, Fuji and Hashimoto 2010; Murasugi, Nakatani and 
Fuji 2012; among others.) 


Table I: Typology of Root Infinitives (Deen 2002) 


True RI Languages Non-RI Languages Bare Verb Languages 
Dutch French Catalan Italian English Inuktitut 
German Icelandic Japanese Spanish Quechua Sesotho 


Russian Swedish Siswati Swahili 
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(2001), and Montrul (2003) find that imperatives are quite frequent in the early stage 
and decrease over time in Spanish and Catalan. 

Dutch has been considered to be a typical RI language, but Wijnen, Kempen, 
and Gillis (2001) report that verbal forms resembling imperatives are found, in addi- 
tion to the Infinitive forms, at the early two-word stage. If that is the case, then 
Dutch-speaking children produce the imperative forms as well as the infinitive forms 
as their first verbs. 


(5) “... Starting with the early two-word stage, forms resembling imperatives were 
discarded from the analyses, as it is unclear whether they are finite or 
non-finite.” 

(Wijnen, Kempen and Gillis 2001) 


The findings independently obtained from Russian, Italian, and Dutch described 
above should not be labeled coincidental. The very early non-finite verbs do not 
necessarily appear in a single form per language, and the “(apparently) fully conju- 
gated” forms seem to be chosen as the RI analogue in more than just a few languages. 

It is well known that there are some salient morpho-syntactic and semantic 
properties of RIs, as listed in (6). 


(6) a. RIs are tenseless verbs in root contexts. 
b. At the RI stage, no T-related/C-related items are found. 


c. RIs are produced to describe events in real time, that is, as an on-going 
activity in past, present, or future that the child is involved in (Aspect 
Effects). 


d. Rls occur in modal contexts (the Modal Reference Effects (MREs)). 
e. Rls are restricted to event-denoting predicates (the Eventivity Constraint). 


f. Head Merger is not available during the RI analogue stage. 


For RIs, two peculiar types of contextual interpretation have been identified. One 
type refers to so-called extensional contexts, whereby RI analogues are produced to 
describe events in real time, that is, as an on-going activity in past, present, or future 
that the child is involved in. The other type of interpretation refers to so-called inten- 
tional contexts, whereby RI analogues are produced as a result of children’s inten- 
tion, desire, or volition, in various irrealis modal contexts. This is termed the Modal 
Reference Effects (MREs) (Hoekstra and Hyams 1998). 

The MREs, described in (6d), mean that RIs typically have a modal or irrealis 
meaning, expressing volition or request (Hoekstra and Hyams 1998; among others). 
Observe the example in (7) from Dutch. 
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(7) #Vrachtwagen emmer doen. (2;4) (Dutch) 
truck bucket do-INF 
Context: Matthijs (speaker) wants the investigator to put the truck in the bucket. 
(Blom and Wijnen 2000) 


Besides the MREs, it has been also widely observed that RIs are largely restricted to 
eventive predicates as shown in (6), whereas finite verbs can either be eventive or 
stative. Early eventive verbs tend to receive a modal meaning with overwhelming 
frequency, and this is termed the Eventivity Constraint (Hoekstra and Hyams 1998). 
As is clear from the English case given in (3), the head merger between V and T 
(ense) is not fully available either during the stage of RI analogues (Phillips 1995, 
1996; Murasugi and Fuji 2009). 

It has been also pointed out that RIs do not occur in interrogative sentences with 
wh nor with T-related elements such as be-copula and auxiliaries. According to 
Haegeman (1995), wh-questions are rarely produced by children at two to three years 
of age. 


(8) #Wie staat daar? (2;6) (Dutch) 
who stands _ there? 
‘Who stands there?’ 
(Haegeman 1995) 


When wh-questions are produced by young children, the main verbs used in the 
wh-questions are finite, as shown in (8) and Table 1. This is termed Crisma’s effect. 


Table 1: Finiteness in declaratives and questions: 
Dutch (Haegeman 1995, modified in Phillips 1995, 1996) 


Hein 2;4-3;1 +finite finite %-finite 
All clauses 3768 721 16% 
wh-questions 88 2 2% 


Total = 4579, xy? = 12.71, p < 0.001 


Infinitive verbs are cross-linguistically common in child language, and the phenom- 
enon is widespread. RIs have some salient morpho-syntactic and semantic properties. 
The stage ends fairly consistently by age of three or so. Obviously, the phenomenon 
exhibits some deficiency in the functional structure of children who use RIs, but 
what exactly does it mean that the RIs are not marked for tense or agreement? 


2 Problems 


The Root Infinitive (RI) phenomenon has occupied a central place in the generative 
studies of language acquisition (Rizzi 1993/1994; Wexler 1994; Hoeskstra and Hyams 
1998; among others). Nevertheless, there are several mysterious aspects of RIs that 
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have not received adequate descriptions and explanations. For instance, RIs have 
been considered to be optional phenomena, because children speaking English, for 
example, use both non-finite and finite verbs at the stage of RIs. However, it is not 
crystal clear what “optionality” exactly means. 

Second, the cross-linguistic distribution of RIs is gradient (Guasti 2002): in the 
acquisition of non-pro-drop languages, e.g., English, Dutch, and German, children 
have quite a long period of RI use, sometimes extending over three years. In 
contrast, in such pro-drop languages as Japanese, Korean, Italian, Catalan, and 
Spanish, there is a very short RI analogue stage. 

Furthermore, in such pro-drop languages as Japanese and Korean, the RI ana- 
logue stage starts very early and ends before age two. Grinstead (2000), for example, 
finds that Spanish and Catalan-speaking children at a very early stage lack contras- 
tive use of tense and number morphology, but this stage ends around 1;10. This 
raises a question: How is the property of “pro-drop” related to the property of RIs? 

Third, there have been several proposals claiming that an RI analogue stage 
could be found even in pro-drop languages. Sano (1995, 1999), for example, has 
conducted a detailed longitudinal study of three Japanese-speaking children, Toshi 
(2;3-2;8), Ken (2;8-2;10) and Masanori (2;4), to see if non-finite forms are produced 
in main clauses. The verb forms he examined are exemplified in (9): the preverbal 
(Renyokei) form, -i, in (9a), the Irrealis (Mizenkei) form, -a, in (9b), and the Conjunc- 
tive form, -te, in (9c). 


(9) a. Taroo ga kore ni_hair-i-ta-i (koto). 
NOM this to enter-(Preverbal)-want-PRS (fact) 
‘Taro wants to enter into this.’ 


b. Taroo ga kore ni hair-a-na-i (koto). 
NOM this to enter-(Irrealis)-NEG-PRS (fact) 
‘Taro does not enter into this.’ 


c. Taroo ga kore ni_hait-te, Ziroo ga are ni hair-u. 
NOM this to enter-(Conjunctive) NOM that to enter-PRS 
‘(While) Taro enters into this, Jiro enters into that.’ 


As shown in Table 2, the Preverbal -i, the Irrealis -a, and the Conjunctive -te 
were not produced as a main verb by these children, though these forms were pro- 
duced in non-root contexts, i.e., under finite auxiliary predicates. 


Table 2: Inflection of main verbs in affirmative declarative root clause (Sano 1999) 


Non-past-()u Past-ta Preverbal Irrealis Conjunctive 
Toshi (2;3-2;8) 288 84 0 0 1 (0.2%) 
Ken (2;8-2;10) 111 175 0 1 (0.3%) 0 


Masanori (2;4) 138 50 0 0 0 
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Based on data analysis, Sano (1995, 1999) concludes that children at two years 
of age, who would be in the RI stage in some other languages, do not produce non- 
finite verbal forms, and hence, there is no RI stage in child Japanese. 

Kato et al. (2003) support Sano’s conclusion. Pointing out that bare verb stems 
without tense morphemes are not allowed in adult Japanese, they predict that an RI 
would have either the present- or the past-tense form. They analyze the corpus of 
two Japanese-speaking children, Ryo (2;0-3;0) and Tai (2;0-2;9), and find that nei- 
ther of these forms is overused. Their results are given in Table 3 and Table 4. 


Table 3: Number of past- or present-tense verbal form in Ryo’s corpus (Kato et al. 2003) 


Past-tense verb forms Present-tense verb forms 
Correct form 476 761 
Erroneous form 7 4 
Unclear 2 5 
Total 485 770 


Table 4: Number of past- or present-tense verbal form in Tai’s corpus (Kato et al. 2003) 


Past-tense verb forms Present-tense verb forms 
Correct form 787 1667 
Erroneous form 3 15 
Unclear 0 14 
Total 790 1696 


As shown above, few erroneous verbal forms are found. Both of the two-year-old 
children produced present- and past-tense forms in appropriate contexts. Hence, 
Kato et al. (2003) conclude that an RI stage is not found in child Japanese. 

In this chapter, we address two questions: (i) What is RI (analogue) stage? And 
(ii) what does it mean that verbs are not marked for tense agreement at an early 
stage of grammar acquisition? We argue that Japanese-speaking children do go 
through the RI analogue stage, and it is the stage where Tense Phrase is either trun- 
cated or Tense/Complementizer elements are jointly, not separately, projected in 
one node as a T-C head. Non-finite verbs in finite (root) contexts are common in the 
linguistic production of very young child across languages, but the early verbal 
forms in child languages reflect the core morphological properties of the adult 
grammar.? We will argue that (i) there is a Very Early Non-Finite Verb Stage in Japanese, 
(ii) the forms in question are the past-tense form V-ta and bare onomatopoeia/mimetics, 


3 This analysis does not contradict the descriptive findings reported in Sano (1995) and Kato et al. 
(2003). Rather, our studies are consistent with their results: Erroneous non-finite verb forms are 
produced not by two-year-olds, but by much younger children. 
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(iii) the stage occurs much earlier than Root infinitives in European languages, i.e., 
even at one year of age, and (iv) the form is initially (around 1;6-1;7) used 100% of 
the time in the full range of environments.* 


3 Root infinitive analogues in Japanese 


3.1 Verb forms in adult Japanese and Stem Parameter 
(Hyams 1986, 2008) 


Before we go into RI analogues in child Japanese, let us briefly explain the Japanese 
verbal conjugation system. In adult Japanese, the bare stems of the verbs cannot 
appear without tense or aspect morphemes, as shown in (10). 


(10) a. *tabe ‘to eat’ 
b. tabe-ta ‘ate’ (past/ perfect) 
c. tabe-ru ‘eat’ (present/ future) 
d. tabe-te (i)ru ‘is eating/ have eaten’ (present progressive/result state) 
e. tabe-te (i)ta ‘was eating/ had eaten’ (past progressive/perfect) 
f. tabe-tyatta ‘have eaten’ (perfective) 
g. tabe-te ‘please eat’ (request) 


As in (10), the verb stem, tabe ‘to eat,’ itself is not allowed in Japanese. Some 
morpheme must attach to the verb stem as shown in (10a). The stem is followed by 
the past tense morpheme -ta in (10b), and the present tense morpheme -ru in (10c). 
In (10d), the aspect morpheme -te i-, which has either progressive or perfect inter- 
pretation, is attached to the verb stem, and it is followed by the present tense 
morpheme -ru to refer to a present progressive event or a result state. In (10e), the 
past tense morpheme -ta attaches to the aspect form, and the form has an either a 
past progressive or a past perfect interpretation. In (10f), the verb stem is followed 
by the perfective morpheme -tyatta, and in (10g), by the request morpheme -te. 


4 See Murasugi and Fuji (2008) for the supporting evidence for Phillips’ (1995) insight that the 
merge of the verb and inflection is not available at the RI Stage. See also Sawada, Murasugi and 
Fuji (2009) and Sawada and Murasugi (2011) for the report that Japanese-speaking children produce 
so-called ‘the erroneous genitive subjects’ (like Emi-tyan-no (Emi’s) in Emi-tyan no yattikiru (Emi will 
do it) ) at around the age of two just like English-speaking children do (like my in My want one). 
We conjecture that this stage is the stage of Optional Infinitives (or a typical RI stage in European 
languages) where TP is projected, but the features in Tense are underspecified (rather than fully 
specified). In other words, such forms as V-ta form and bare onomatopoeia/mimetics are used 
as RI analogues when the Tense Phrase is either truncated or Tense/Complementizer elements 
are jointly, not separately, projected in one node as a T-C head (at around the age of one); while 
erroneous genitive (and dative) subjects (Murasugi and Watanabe 2009) are optionally used when 
the features in T are underspecified (at around the age of two) in Japanese. 
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In fact, whether or not the verb stem can stand by itself without bound mor- 
phemes seems to show variation across languages. The pro-drop languages, such as 
Italian or Japanese, seem to share the property that the stem cannot stand by itself. 
According to Hyams (1986, 2008), languages are parameterized (the Stem Parameter) 
with respect to whether or not their verbal stem constitutes a well-formed word. For 
example, as shown in Table 5, in English, a verbal stem, speak, is a well-formed 
word and can stand on its own as a stem. However, in Italian, as shown in Table 6, 
a verbal stem, parl- ‘to speak,’ is ill-formed. Without any agreement morphemes, the 
stem of the verb cannot appear in Italian. 


Table 5: Italian parl- (to speak) 


Singular Plural 
1p -0 -iamo 
2p -j -ate 
3p -a -anno 


Table 6: English speak 


Singular Plural 
1p - - 
2p fe - 
3p “Ss - 


(Hyams 1986) 


According to Hyams (1986, 2008), inflectional morphology in a language like 
Italian represents a “core” property of the language, and it is closely related to the 
setting of a particular parameter. On the other hand, in English, the Stem Parameter 
specifies that verbs are uninflected and so the acquisition of the 3rd person, past 
tense, and progressive morphemes represents a departure from the core grammar of 
English. This proposal is confirmed by the fact that English-speaking children 
acquire those morphemes late (Brown 1973, among others), whereas Italian-speaking 
children acquire verbal inflection relatively very early (Hyams 1986). 

Assuming the Stem Parameter, Murasugi, Fuji and Hashimoto (2007) propose 
that children acquiring [-bare stem] languages produce RI analogues, since the bare 
stem itself is not a well-formed word in those languages. Japanese-speaking children 
attach a past tense morpheme fa to the verb stem for volition and irrealis meaning 
as well as for past/perfect events, and the typical properties of RIs listed in (6) are 
also observed with the verb + ta form, and hence, the V-ta form is a RI analogue in 
Japanese. 
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3.2 V-ta forms as root infinitive analogues (RIAs)> 


In this section, based on the analysis of the longitudinal and observational data of 
Yuta and corpus analysis of the longitudinal data from Sumihare (Noji 1973-1977, 
also available in the CHILDES), we show that Japanese-speaking children choose 
the past tense V-ta form as RI analogues, which show some parallel properties with 
RIs. Importantly, V-ta form is initially used 100% of the time with various meanings. 

Sumihare and Yuta used V-ta form for volition and request as in (11) and (12). 
This indicates that the RI analogues in Japanese have the Modal Reference Effects 
just like other languages. First, let’s observe Sumihare’s data in (11). 


(11) a. #Atti i-ta (1;6) (adult : volition/ request ik-u/ik-e) 
there go-PST 
‘(D go there / (You) go there.’ 


b. #Atti. Atti i-ta (1;6) (adult :volition/request ik-u/ik-e) 
there there go-PST 
‘(D go there / (You) go there.’ 


c. #Sii  si-ta (1;7) (adult : volition si-tai) 
pee do-PST 
‘() want to pee.’ 


d. #Sii si-ta-naa (1;7) (adult : volition si-tai) 
pee do-PST-Mood 
‘() want to pee.’ 


e. #Baba  pai-ta (1;8) (adult: request si-te) 
muddy discard-PST 
‘Please throw (it) away.’ 
(Murasugi, Fuji and Hashimoto 2007; Murasugi and Fuji 2008, 2009) 


In (11a), Sumihare intended to mean ‘I want to go there,’ or ‘You go there.’ According 
to Sumihare’s father (Noji 1973-1977), he went out with Sumihare, with Sumihare 
on his back. The father tried to go back home, but Sumihare pointed to a different 
direction and angrily uttered atti i-ta ‘there go-PST.’ (11b) is a similar example. It is 
described that Sumihare produced like this when he wanted to go somewhere. In 
(11c) and (11d), when he wanted to pee, Sumihare uttered sii si-ta, using an onoma- 
topoetic expression, sii, which means ‘to pee.’ In adult grammar, the form should be 
si-tai ‘want to do,’ but Sumihare used the past-tense ta-form. In 0, ta is attached to 


5 See Murasugi, Fuji, and Hashimoto (2007), Murasugi and Fuji (2008, 2009), Murasugi (2009a, b), 
Nakatani and Murasugi (2009), Murasugi, Nakatani and Fuji (2009), and Murasugi and Nakatani (to 
appear) for details. 
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another onomatopoetic expression, pai, which means throw away. The situation was 
that Sumihare had a potato in his hands, and asked his mother to remove mud from 
the potato. In this context, the request V + te form should be used, but V-ta form is 
used instead. 

The exactly parallel phenomenon was found with another Japanese-speaking 
child, Yuta, as shown in (12) (Nakatani and Murasugi 2009). 


(12) a. #Ai-ta. Ai-ta (1;7) (adult: volition/request ake-ru/ake-te) 
open-PST open-PST 
‘() want to open (the cabinet) / (You) open (the cabinet).’ 


b. #Hai-ta. Hai-ta (1;7) (adult: volition/request hak-u/hak-ase-te) 
put on PST put on-PST 
‘() want to wear (the shoes) / (You) put (the shoes) on (me) 


c. #Hait-ta. Hait-ta (1;7) (adult: volition/request ire-ru/ire-te) 
enter-PST enter-PST 
‘() want to put (this notebook in this bag) / 
(You) put (this notebook in this bag).’ 


d. #Tot-ta (1;7) (adult: volition/request to-ru/to-tte) 
take-PST 
‘() want to take (the soap) / (You) take (the soap).’ 
(Nakatani and Murasugi 2009) 


In (12a), Yuta used the past tense V-ta form, when he wanted to open the cabinet 
or he wanted to ask his grandmother to open the cabinet. In this context, he should 
have used the present form, ake-ru, or the imperative form, ake-te, but instead, he 
produced the past tense ta form. In (12b), he used hai-ta, V-ta form, when he wanted 
to wear shoes or he wanted to ask his grandmother to put shoes on him in order to 
go out. In (12c), Yuta produced hait-ta, intending to mean ‘I want to put this note- 
book into this bag’, or ‘You put this notebook in this bag.’ He used V-ta form to 
express his volition or request. Lastly in (12d), tot-ta was produced instead of the 
present form, to-ru, or the imperative form, tot-te, intending to mean ‘I want to take 
the soap’, or ‘You take the soap’, since Yuta could not reach the soap that he wanted 
to play with. The data shown above indicate the typical properties associated with 
RIs, i.e., Modal Reference Effects stated in (6) that have been found in European Rls. 

V-ta form is used not only for the intentional meaning (volition and request), but 
also for the extensional meaning (progressive and result state), as stated in (6). It is 
used instead of the correct aspectual form, such as V + teiru and V + teita, which 
have either progressive or result state interpretations. Some examples taken from 
the Sumihare Corpus are given in (13). 
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(13) a. #Baba_ tui-ta (1;6) (adult: result tui-te iru) 
thread  stick-PST 
‘The thread stuck (to my finger).’ 


b. #Sii  si-ta (1;6) (adult: progressive sii-si-te iru) 
pee do-PST 
‘She) is peeing.’ 


c. #Buu maimai-ta (1;10) (adult: progressive si-te iru) 
plane round-PST 
‘A plane is going round.’ 


d. #Akatyan gaaze oti-ta (1;11) (adult: result oti-te i-ta) 
baby gauze drop-PST 
‘Baby’s gauze was on (the floor).’ 
(Murasugi, Fuji and Hashimoto 2007; Murasugi and Fuji 2008, 2009) 


In (13a), Sumihare found a thread on his finger, and intended to inform his 
mother of this. In this context, an aspectual morpheme, teiru, should be attached 
to the verb stem, but Sumihare uttered tui-ta, using V-ta form. In (13b), Sumihare 
employed V-ta form instead of V + teiru form for the progressive event where one of 
his friends was peeing. In (13c), he saw a plane flying around and wanted to explain 
the situation. He used the onomatopoetic expression maimai, which means some- 
thing goes around, and attached the past tense morpheme fa to it, instead of the 
progressive teiru. In (13d), he found a baby’s gauze towel on the floor and picked it 
up. In this context, the past perfect ending teita should have been used, yielding the 
form oti-teita, but instead he uttered oti-ta. 

The longitudinal study also found that Yuta used the V-ta form instead of the 
V + teiru form for the progressive and result state when he was a late one-year-old, 
just as Sumihare had done. 


(144) a. #Tui-ta (1;3) (adult: result tui-te iru) 
on-PST 
‘(The light) is on.’ 


b. #0Oti-ta otyoto _ oti-ta (1;7) (adult: progressive otosi-te iru) 
drop-PST outside drop-PST 
‘() am dropping (this doll) outside.’ 


c. #Tui-ta (1;6) (adult: result tui-te iru) 
stick-PST 
‘(The rice) stuck (to my hand).’ 


d. #Oti-ta oti-ta (1;7) (adult: result oti-te iru) 
drop-PST drop-PST 
‘(A case of video tapes) is on (the floor).’ 
(Nakatani and Murasugi 2009) 
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As in (14a), tui-ta was produced as early as 1;3. Tui-ta is one of the very first 
verbs that he produced, and the verb was employed in V-ta form 100% of the time 
until V + tyatta form appeared at 1;6. Yuta uttered tui-ta when he was watching the 
light while lying on the sofa. In (14b), Yuta used oti-ta when he dropped a doll out- 
side. He seemed to intend to mean ‘I am dropping the doll outside.’ In this context, 
he should have used the aspectual morpheme, teiru, but he used ta instead. In (14c), 
he uttered tui-ta instead of tui-teiru when he found rice on his hand. We analyze this 
utterance as having the result interpretation because the rice had already been stuck 
on his hand for a while when he found it. Likewise, in (14d), Yuta also used past 
tense ta form instead of aspectual teiru form for result state. 

As Murasugi, Fuji and Hashimoto (2007) and Nakatani and Murasugi (2009), 
among others, point out, T(ense)-related items, such as Nominative Case and copulas, 
and C-related items are not produced with the non-finite verbs. At this stage, either 
some of the features in T are underspecified or T projection is truncated, as has 
been pointed out by many researchers (Rizzi 1993/1994; Wexler 1994, among others). 

Then, how about the presence of wh-questions at this stage? Interestingly, 
Crisma’s effect is observed in Japanese, even though wh-questions in Japanese does 
not require main verbs to move.® As in European languages, Tense- or C-related 
elements (e.g., complementizers and wh-phrases) are not found with the non-finite 
-ta forms, as Figure 1 shows.’ 


—O— WH nani / nan (what) 


= we = WH doko (where 


== © WH doo (how) 


=—e== WH naze (why 


—*— WH dare (who) 


number 
oe 


——Q=—= Nominative -ga 


a To pic “wa a -wa?) 


senses Topic -wa ina sentence(@ -wa 8 


= = Copular-da 
age Copular -zya 


Figure 1: Frequency of C-, T- and D-related elements in Sumihare’s corpus 


These data indicate that the RIs are not merely due to performance deficits of 
children. Rather, MoodP is active during the Very Early Non-Finite Verb (RIA) Stage, 
while AspectP and TP are still missing and the head merger inside the verbal projec- 
tion is still unavailable. Evidence for the lack of Ts (or the jointed T-C heads) found 


6 Nakayama (1997) finds that wh-questions start to appear in child production after what we call the 
Root Infinitive analogue stage. 

7 The topic marker -wa was produced at a very early stage, only in the form of NP-wa, without ever 
being followed by verbal predicates. 
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ataca ede deru (to come out 


Figure 2: Propotion of null topic nominals for each verb in Sumihare’s corpus (Murasugi and Fuji 
2008, 2009) 


in the absence of any other T (or I) elements at the stage in question. Both the 
Nominative Case marker -ga and the finite da/zya (the finite be, the copula), and 
the co-occurrence of the tense-related adverbs such as kinoo (yesterday) and the RI 
analogue were not found in Sumihare’s corpus, which confirms the possibility that 
the stage is due to deficits in T (or I) projection (Kishimoto and Murasugi 2013). 
Then, what about pro-drop in the subject position? It has been pointed out that 
RIs tend to co-occur with null subjects more often than finite verbs (i.e., Kraémer’s 
effect). As is the case in the acquisition of German (Krémer 1993), Sumihare initially 
produced null topic nominals (without nominative case marker) frequently with 
many verbs, though the rate of them was sometimes lower depending on the verb.® 
As shown in Figure 2,? the percentage of null topic nominals of speaker-oriented 
verbs such topic nominals as pai (to throw away) or suru (to do), where the agent 
tends to be a speaker (Ego), stays high even after proper inflections (conjugations) 
appear. On the other hand, subjects (a Topic NP) conveying new information with 
eventive verbs such as ofti-ru (to drop) or ku-ru (to come) do not tend to be null. 
This is different from the findings reported in studies of non-null-subject languages, 
though it should not be surprising given that Japanese is a discourse-pro language.!° 


8 Although verb movement may be involved in the assignment of Nominative Case (Huang 1987; 
Otani and Whitman 1991), the Nominative Case -ga does not appear in the subjects’ language at 
the RI analogue stage. The Nominative Case marker -ga first appears around 1;11 for Sumihare. 

9 VEN stands for Very Early Non-Finite Verb Stage, which is divided into two sub-stages: VEN-I is 
the stage where the V-ta form is used almost 100% of the time, and VEN-II is the stage where a 
modal meaning is realized with the form tyoodai. P-VEN stands for Post-Very-Early-Non-Finite Verb 
Stage. 

10 Kim and Phillips (1998) argue that the overuse of the default mood-inflection “-e” in the earliest 
speech of Korean children parallels the RI in other languages, and report that there is no correlation 
between the RI analogue form and the number of null subjects produced at this stage. See Murasugi 
and Fuji (2008) for an argument in favour of a parallelism between the RI analogue stages of 
Japanese and Korean. 
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3.3 V+ tyatta forms (perfective verb forms) produced by Yuta as 
surrogate infinitives* 


Some Japanese-speaking children use another ta-form for the RI analogue. Yuta, a 
Japanese-speaking boy, for example, used V + tyatta forms, a perfective form, as 
RI analogues at the late stage of the very early non-finite verb stage (Nakatani and 
Murasugi 2009). V + tyatta form appeared at 1;6, after the stage when V-ta form 
had been used 100% of the time. Just like V-ta form, V + tyatta form has the Modal 
Reference Effect, and shows the properties of RI analogues, as shown in (15). 


(15) Kippu kippu kippu *ai-ta. *aqi-ta. *qi-tyatta. *ai-tyatta. (1;7) 
clips clips clips open-PST open-PST open-PERF open-PERF 
‘() want to / (You) open this box of clips.’ 
(adult: volition/request ake-tai/ake-te) 


In (15), ai-ta and ai-tyatta were produced in the same context, and they both had 
the same intended meaning ‘I want to open this box of clips’, or ‘You open this 
box’. Hence, V + tyatta forms as well as V-ta forms are used for volition and request. 
V + tyatta forms are also used for result states. 


(16) *Tui-tyatta (1;7) (adult: result tui-te iru) 
stick-PERF 
‘(The rice) stuck (to my hand).’ 
(Nakatani and Murasugi 2009) 


Yuta uttered (16) when he found rice on his hand. In this context, he should 
have used the teiru form, but instead he used the tyatta form. Note that the V-ta 
form, tui-ta, was used in a similar context in (14). V + tyatta form and V-ta form are 
used in the same manner to express result states. 

Interestingly enough, unlike the case of V-ta forms, Yuta never used V + tyatta 
form with the meaning of progressive. We analyze that these tyatta forms were pro- 
duced when Yuta found out that tyatta is another morpheme that can be attached to 
the verb stem as well as ta, in order to make the stem morphologically well-formed. 
Tyatta is perfective in adult Japanese, but we conjecture that Yuta used these 
V + tyatta forms as non-finite verbs as well as perfective, and this is the first “adult 
inflection” that the child learned after the stage of non-finite V-ta forms used as RI 
analogues. 


11 See Nakatani and Murasugi (2009) and Murasugi and Nakatani (to appear) for details. 
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3.4 Parallels and differences between Sumihare’s and Yuta’s RI 
analogue stage 


The statistics for the kinds of verbs produced also confirm the predominance of the 
V-ta form forms at the RI analogue stage. The number of instances of each verbal 
form and the overall proportion of the verbal forms produced by Sumihare between 
1,5 and 2;1 are shown in Figures 3 and 4, respectively. 

The past tense V-ta form is predominantly used until 1;11, and it is used almost 
100% of the time at 1;6 and 1;7. The RI analogue stage seems to end at around 1;11, 
when the present form and other forms appear. Sumihare distinctively used the 
tyoodai ‘give me’ form between 1;9 and 1;10 in order to express volition and request 
(e.g., Pai-tyoodai ‘please throw away’). Interestingly enough, as the frequency of 
the tyoodai form increases, the frequency of V-ta forms decreases. This would be 
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Figure 4: Percentage of verbal forms (Sumihare) (Murasugi, Nakatani and Fuji 2009) 
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Figure 6: Percentage of verbal forms (Yuta) (Murasugi, Nakatani and Fuji 2009) 


because volition and request are expressed by tyoodai forms, and the V-ta form is 
not used for those meanings anymore. 

Importantly, Yuta and Sumihare show parallel curves in the acquisition of verbal 
conjugations. The results of our analysis of Yuta’s production between 1;3 and 1;10 
are shown in Figures 5 and 6 (Murasugi, Nakatani and Fuji 2009). 

For Yuta, the past tense V-ta form appeared at 1;3, and it is predominantly used 
until 1;8. It is also notable that the perfective V + tyatta form appears from 1;6, and 
that form is the second most predominant until 1;7. Just like Sumihare, the RI ana- 
logue stage for Yuta came to an end when the present form and other forms started 
to appear at around 1;8. On the other hand, Yuta produced the perfective V + tyatta 
form, the volition V-tai form, and the propositive form more frequently than Sumi- 
hare did. 
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In this subsection, we argued that child Japanese has a RI analogue stage, and 
V-ta and/or V + tyatta is chosen as the RI analogue form. Those forms have the 
Modal Reference Effects and are predominantly used until other verbal forms appear. 
In the following subsection, we discuss why Japanese-speaking children go through 
an RI analogue stage, but not an RI stage. 


3.5 V-ta as an adult non-finite verb form 


Then, why is the V-ta form chosen as an RI analogue? Murasugi (2009a) argues that 
there are several pieces of evidence to indicate that the V-ta form is, in fact, the most 
unmarked non-finite form in adult Japanese. 

It is well known that the non-finite V-ta form is found in complex NPs in adult 
Japanese (Teramura 1982; Abe 1993; among others). The past tense morpheme fa dis- 
plays a result state interpretation as well as a past tense interpretation in a relative 
clause, as in (17). 


(17) a. [boosi-o kabut-ta] hito 
hat-ACC wear-PST person 
(i) ‘the person who wore a hat’ 
(ii) ‘the person who is wearing a hat’ 


b. [Taroo-ga kabut-ta] boosi 
NOM wear-PST hat 
‘the hat which Taro wore’ 


According to Abe (1993), in (17), the past tense V-ta form in a relative clause contain- 
ing a gap in the subject position denotes not only the past tense reading as in (i), but 
also the result state reading as in (ii). In (17), the result state reading disappears if a 
position other than the subject is relativized. 

However, Abe (1993) also provides the following examples in (18), which do not 
contain a subject gap. 


(18) a. [yude-ta] tamago 
boil-PST egg 
‘eggs that are boiled’ 


b. [tiisaku  kit-ta] daikon 
small cut-PST radish 
‘radish cut into small pieces’ (Ibid.) 


In (18), although the simple past event reading can be detected, the preferred inter- 
pretation is the result state. 
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Furthermore, Murasugi (2009a) shows the non-finite status of V-ta form in the 
non-NP context as well in adult Japanese, discussing such examples as (19) through 
(21). She argues that the V-ta form is used as the strong imperative in Japanese as in 
(20), just like Italian infinitive (19) in a root clause. 


(19) Partire Immediatamente! (Strong Imperatives in Italian) 
go immediately 
‘Go back (somewhere) immediately!’ 
(Rizzi 1993/1994) 


(20) a. Kaer-e. 
go back-IMP 


b. Sassa to kaet-ta ! kaet-ta ! (Strong Imperatives in Japanese!) 
immediately go backPST go back-PST 
(Murasugi 2009a) 


According to Rizzi (1993/1994), infinitives can appear in a root clause as im- 
peratives in a special context in adult Italian. Similarly, in Japanese, as shown in 
(20), V-ta form, kaet-ta, can be used to express the imperative force instead of the 
imperative form, kae-re, as in (20). 

In (21), two conjuncts are conjoined by the verbal conjunct ri attached to V-ta 
forms, and the form is unspecified for tense. 


(21) a. tabe-tari non-dari _ su-ru/-ta. 
eat-PST  drink-PST do-PRS/PST 
‘We eat/ate, and we drink/drank.’ 


b. ittari ki-tari de taihen -da/_ dat-ta. 
go-PST come-PST by troublesome is/ was 
‘It is/was troublesome (of you) to go back and forth.’ 
(Murasugi 2009a) 


In (22), V-ta form is used with irrealis meaning. Murasugi argues that these facts 
(20b)—(22) indicate that V-ta form would be non-finite as well in adult Japanese. 


(22) Mosimo watasiga ieo tate-ru /-ta nara 
if I-NOM house-ACC  build-PRS/PST then 
tiisa-na_ ieo tate-ru/-ta (desyoo). 


small house-ACC  build-PRS/PST (would) 


‘If I built a house, I would build a tiny one.’ 
(Ibid.) 


12 See also Teramura (1984) and the citation of Kindaichi (1953) there. 
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Thus, V-ta form is the most unmarked surrogate form in both adult and child 
Japanese, and Japanese-speaking children, even at one year of age, naturally and 
voluntarily pick up the non-finite form as the default verbal form of their languages, 
and use it as an RI analogue, as Murasugi (2009a) and Murasugi and Nakatani (to 
appear) propose. 


4 The Stem Parameter and the cross-linguistic 
variation: The surrogate infinitives in [-bare stem] 
child languages 


The discussion so far indicates that very young children speaking Japanese, a typical 
[-bare stem] language, go through the RI analogue or the Surrogate Infinitive stage. 
Then how about the other languages sharing the property of [-bare stem]? In this 
section, based on the descriptions available in previous research, we will argue 
that children acquiring [-bare stem] languages such as those listed in (23), in fact, 
undergo an RI analogue stage as well (Murasugi, Nakatani and Fuji 2009). 


(23) Child languages that have surrogate forms as root infinitive analogues: 
Kuwaiti Arabic, Greek, Romanian, Turkish, Korean, K’iche’ Maya, Japanese, 
among others 


The data described in the previous literature can be reinterpreted on independent 
grounds as showing that children around the age of two who speak [-bare stem] 
languages attach some morpheme to the verb stem to make a “surrogate form”. 
Since the verb stem itself is not a well-formed word in the language, the very young 
children pick up the unmarked morpheme in the target language. 

Recall here that Dutch has been considered to be a typical RI language, but 
nevertheless some mysterious phenomena are found. As we saw in (5), repeated 
below, Wijnen, Kempen and Gillis (2001) report that verbal forms resembling im- 
peratives are found, in addition to the Infinitive forms, at the early two-word stage. 
If this is the case, then Dutch-speaking children produce the imperative forms as the 
Surrogate Infinitives as well as the infinitive forms as their first verbs. 


(5) “... Starting with the early two-word stage, forms resembling imperatives were 
discarded from the analyses, as it is unclear whether they are finite or 
non-finite.” 

(Wijnen, Kempen and Gillis 2001) 


We argued that the fact that more than one type of RI analogue is found in 
a language is observed not only in Dutch but also in Russian and Italian should 
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not be labeled coincidental. Very early nonfinite verbs do not necessarily appear in a 
single form per language. 

Then, what about Japanese? Do Japanese-speaking children produce another 
type of “infinitive” form besides ta-forms? We argue that the answer is yes. Very 
young Japanese-speaking children produce mimetic verbs just at the time when 
surrogate ta-forms are produced at around late one year old. In what follows, we 
discuss that the mimetic verbs and ta-forms are both RI analogues in Japanese. 


4.1 Onomatopoeic/mimetic verbs in adult Japanese 


Japanese is rich in onomatopoeia and mimetic words. They can be used as verbs, 
nouns, and adverbs in adult Japanese as shown in (24). 


(24) a. Mimetic verbs: giragira suru (do) ‘glare’ 
b. Onomatopoeic nouns: wanwan ‘a dog’ 


c. Onomatopoeic adverbs: suyasuya nemuru (sleep) ‘sleep peacefully’ 


Onomatopoeic/mimetic verbs are typically followed by the light verb suru ‘do’. 
For example, the mimetic verb burabura is followed by the light verb suru as in 
(25). In the structure, burabura-suru describes an event ‘to walk aimlessly.’ Tense 
and aspect is marked on the light verb as shown in (25). 


(25) Onomatopoeic/mimetic verbs followed by the light verb suru ‘do’ 
a. Kooeno — burabura-su-ru. 
park-ACC MIM-do-PRS 
‘(I) walk aimlessly in the park.’ 


b. Mune ga dokidoki-si-tei-ta. 
heart-NOM MIM-do-ASP-PST 
‘(My) heart was pounding fast.’ 


Tsujimura (2009) points out that bare onomatopoeia/mimetics, onomatopoeia/ 
mimetics without the light verb suru, can be also used as verbs in Japanese. The 
bare onomatopoeia/mimetic pisyari ‘shut out’ and shan ‘straighten the back’ in (26) 
are verbs. 


(26) Bare oomatopoeia/mimetics (without the light verb suru) 
a. Sasaki osamaga_ pisyari kanpuu _riree 
king-NOM MIM shutout relay 
‘The king, Sasaki, shutout a game, and he let his team prevent the 
opposing team from scoring after several changes of pitchers.’ 
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b. Sesuziga  syan 
back-NOM MIM 
‘(He) straightens (his) back.’ 
(Tsujimura 2009) 


In fact, adult bare onomatopoeia/mimetics show the Modal Reference Effects, 
one of the typical properties of RIs. 


(27) a. Si! ‘Silence!’ (Strong Imperative) 
b. Si! ‘Go away!’ (Strong Imperative with derogatory connotation) 


c. Sesuzi o syan! ‘Straighten your back!’ (Strong Imperative) 


The onomatopoeia si in (27a) and (27b) can be strong imperatives, meaning 
‘Silence!’ or ‘Go away’, respectively. Syan in (27c) can also be used for an imperative, 
meaning ‘Straighten your back!’ This is exactly parallel with the Italian infinitives 
and the Japanese ta-forms that we discussed in (6) and (19). 

Thus, RIs may appear in two forms in adult Japanese, and two parametric values 
of verb morphology may coexist: [+inflected, -stem] verbs such as V-ta form, and 
[-inflected, +stem] verbs such as bare onomatopoeia/mimetics. 


4.2 Bare onomatopoeia/mimetics as RIAs 


In this section, based on the corpus analysis of CHILDES (Sumihare 0;0~6;0, 
Noji 1973-1977) and the longitudinal study with a Japanese-speaking child, Yuta 
(0;1~3;5), we argue that the children do produce bare onomatopoeia/mimetics, in 
addition to Verb+ta, as the very early nonfinite verbs.4 

The children we observed produced the onomatopoeic verbs and V-ta form 
during the same period when T-related elements such as nominative ga and C- 
related elements such as Complementizer and wh-phrases were not found. 

Bare onomatopoeic/mimetic verbs and V-ta forms were predominantly produced 
until 1;8 when the fully conjugated verb forms are used as shown in Figure 7. These 
facts naturally lead us to construct a hypothesis that if the bare onomatopoeia/ 
mimetics show the typical properties of RI analogues, then bare onomatopoeia/ 
mimetics produced along with ta-forms are analogues as well. 

To begin with, there is the question of whether or not children use nominal 
onomatopoeia/mimetics and verbal onomatopoeia/mimetics distinctively just like 
adults do. Examples in (28) show that Japanese-speaking children, in fact, used the 
onomatopoeia/mimetics distinctively. 


13 See Murasugi and Nakatani (to appear) for details. 
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Figure 7: Proportion of verbal forms (Yuta) (Murasugi and Nakatani, to appear) 


(28) a. Buu it-ta. Atti it-ta (S:1;5) [nominal MIM] 
MIM go-PST there go-PST 
‘A three-wheeler went by that way.’ 


b. tittyai buu buu, tittyai buu buu (Y:1;8) [nominal MIM] 
small MIM small MIM 
‘a small car’ 


c. dadadadadadadada (Y:1;6) [looking at shinkansen] [verbal MIM] 
MIM 
‘Shinkansen, a bullet train, is running extremely fast.’ 


d. toon-naa (S:1;7) [S falls down and hits the head.] [verbal MIM] 
MIM-mood 
‘(D fell down.’ 


Nominal onomatopoeia/mimetics are exemplified in (28a) and (28b). An ono- 
matopoeia buu in (28a), for example, refers to a three-wheeler, which is the subject 
of the verb it-ta ‘went’. Buu buu in (28b) modified by the adjective tittyai ‘small’ 
refers to a car. In contrast, in (28c), Yuta produced dadadadadadadada when he 
saw a bullet train, shinkansen, which runs very fast. Note here that at this stage, he 
referred to shinkansen as ‘shinkantan’ always; he used dadadadadadadada only for 
the on-going action of shinkansen. In contrast, onomatopoeia produced by Sumihare 
were sometimes directly followed by the sentence-ending mood marker na to empha- 
size empathy as in (28d). 

The difference between nominal onomatopoeia/mimetics and verbal onomato- 
poeia/mimetics is also found in the variation of form. The verbal onomatopoeia 
buu, for instance, has variation in its form. Typically, the onomatopoeia used as 
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buubu N 1 8 11 3 mono 


2.14998842 


tittyai buubuu tittyai buubuu 


1.01 3.329 
Time (s) 


Figure 8: Pitch contour of nominal onomatopoeia/mimetic: buu (Y:1;8) 


4 buu V1 6 14 2 mono 
4.280948 13 7.67333333 


buu 


0 7.673 
Time (s) 


Figure 9: Pitch contour of verbal onomatopoeia/mimetic: buu (Y:1;6) 


verbs are repeatedly pronounced as in bubuu, buu bububuu buu buu. The observer, 
Tomomi Nakatani, based on the analysis of the context the onomatopoeia are used, 
states that the repetition of the onomatopoeia seems to add an adverbial meaning 
(e.g., fast) to the verbal meaning (e.g., the car runs). Nominal onomatopoeia, such 
as wanwan (a dog), on the other hand, do not have such variation in their form. 
Another difference between nominal and verbal onomatopoeia is found in their 
pitch contours. We used PRAAT (Boersma and Weekink 2005) to measure the pitch 
contour of each onomatopoeia we collected in the longitudinal study. Figures 8 and 
9 show that the nominal buuwbuu and the verbal buu are distinct in their pitch 
accents. A marked fall in pitch is observable in the nominal buubuu while the verbal 
buu has flat or rising intonation. Such patterns are also observed in the contrast 
between the nominal byuu and the verbal byuu, as shown in Figures 10 and 11. 
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Figure 10: Pitch contour of nominal onomatopoeia/mimetic: byuu (Y:1;7) 
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Figure 11: Pitch contour of verbal onomatopoeia/mimetic: byuu (Y:1;8) (Murasugi and Nakatani, to 
appear) 


Then, are bare onomaopoeia/mimetics associated with the typical properties of RI 
analogues given in (6)? First, Modal Reference Effects are, in fact, found with Bare 
onomatopeia/mimetics as shown in (29), just like the typical RI analogues. 


(29) Modal Reference Effects of Onomatopoeic RI analogues 
a. baba _pai-ta (S:1;8) [S wants mother to remove the dirt on a potato.] 
dirt MIM-PST 
‘(You) remove the dirt.’ 


b. odenti pai-na (S:1:10) [trying to take off his gown] 
gown MIM-SFP 
‘(I want to) take off (my) gown.’ 
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c. buu, buu, buu (Y:1;6) 
MIM 
[Y wants grandmother to move the chair that he was sitting on.] 
‘(You) move (the chair).’ 


d.  byuuuu, byuuuu (Y:1;8) [Yuta wants his mother to draw a picture.] 
MIM 
‘(You) draw a picture.’ 


In (29a), Sumihare produced baba pai-ta (mimetic pai followed by past tense 
morpheme ta) to ask his mother to remove dirt on a potato. This expression expresses 
volition and request, but not a past event. (29c) also indicates that buu buu buu is 
produced to order someone to move the chair. 

Aspect Effects given in (6) are also found. Bare onomatopoeia were used for 
progressive and resultative aspect with extensional meaning. 


(30) Aspect Effects of onomatopoeic RI analogues 
a. tonton tonton (S:1;6) [running after children trotting happily] 
MIM 
‘) am running.’ (progressive) 


b. omoti tonton-naa (S:1;9) [watching rice-cake making] 
rice-cake MIM-Sentence-final Particle 
‘(They are) making rice-cake.’ (progressive) 


c. Gasyaan (Y:1;6) [looking at the broken bowl] 
MIM 
‘This bowl is broken.’ (result state) 


d. Pooi (Y:1;6) [looking at grandfather taking out the trash] 
MIM 
‘Grandpa is taking out the trash.’ (progressive) 


(30a) shows that Sumihare produced tonton tonton to express progressive aspect, 
and (30c) shows that Yuta produced gasyaan to express resultative aspect of a 
broken bowl, but not to refer to the bowl itself. The bowl itself was never referred 
to as gasyaan by the child in the longitudinal study (Nakatani and Murasugi 2009). 

Just like typical RI and RI analogues, bare omatopoeia/mimetics we analyzed as 
verbs based on analysis with PRAAT are eventive. 100 percent of bare onomatopoeia/ 
mimetics produced by Yuta (1;3~1;8) were eventive (Murasugi and Nakatani in press). 


(31) Eventive constraint of onomatopoeic RI analogues 
a. Bare onomatopoeia (Sumihare): 
pai ‘remove/take off’, sii ‘pee’, maimai ‘screw’, 
toon ‘fall down/drop’, tonton ‘hit/run’ 
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b. Bare onomatopoeia (Yuta): 
buu ‘move’, poi ‘throw a thing’, byuu ‘draw’, jaa ‘pour’, 
dada ‘run fast’, biribiri ‘tear’, bibi ‘zip’ 


In summary, bare onomatopoeia/mimetics in child Japanese shows MREs, 
Aspect Effects, and the Eventivity constraint. The analysis given above naturally 
leads us to conclude that there are RI analogues in Japanese. Bare onomatopoeia/ 
mimetics are, unlike Surrogate Infinitives, followed by no functional elements. Bare 
onomatopoeia are, rather, like the bare verbs without functional elements that 
Swahili-speaking children produce as RI analogues as given in (32). 


(32) RI analogues in Swahili 
Child: @ -O -ka -a hapa (2;3) 
Adult: a -na -ka -a_ hapa 
SA3s_ -PRS live IND here 
‘She lives here.’ 
(Deen 2002) 


Bare verbs as RI analogues are also observed in other [+bare stem] languages. 
Inuktitut-speaking children produce bare verbs which are ungrammatical in their 
target language, as shown in (33). 


(33) RI analogues in Inuktitut 
a. Kuapa_ liar uma paa. (Elijah 2;0) 
kuapa_ -liaq -guma -paaq 
coop -VZ.GO.TO -MODAL.SIFFOX -OH.HOW.I 
‘Oh, how I want to go to the co-op.’ 


b. Kuapa lia. (Elijah 2;0) 
kuapa_ -liaq -~ 
coop -VZ.GO.TO -NO.INFL 
‘(I want to) go to the co-op.’ 
(Swift and Allen 2002) 


Swift and Allen (2002) observe that MREs are found when inflection drops. The 
child, who could produce the full form in (33a), produced bare verbs omitting the 
verbal inflection in (3b) when he expressed his strong volition. 

The parallel phenomenon is found in Malagasy as well. In (34), the child omitted 
a morpheme of past tense and “actor trigger” ni which is obligatory in adult Malagasy. 
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(34) RI analogues in Malagasy 
a. Tomany za (Tsiorisoa 2;7) 


cry 1SG NOM STR 
‘T cried.’ 

b. Ni tomany aho (adult form) 
PST AT cry 1SG NOM STR 


(Ntelitheos and Manorohanta 2004) 


Nonfinite verbs appear as bare onomatopoeia and the V-ta form in Japanese. 
Onomatopoeia and the V-ta form can be nonfinite in adult and child Japanese. 
Even one-year-old children naturally acquire the two parametric values possible in 
the target language, i.e., [+bare stem] and [-bare stem], and produce the two types 
of RI analogues as their first verbs. 


5 Conclusion 


Root Infinitives (RIs) are non-finite (infinitival) verbal forms which very young children 
use in matrix (root) clauses, where such forms are not possible in adult grammar. 
Whether or not the target language is pro-drop, children go through the very early 
non-finite verb stage. The children’s use of non-finite verbs in root contexts is a 
universal phenomenon, but there are morphological variations associated with the 
different verbal systems of the target languages. RIs can be infinitives, bare verbs, 
participles, or certain (surrogate) “finite” forms. Japanese RI analogues are Verb + 
ta form (or tyatta form) and onomatopoeia/mimetics. 

What children tell us is that there are several types of possible nonfinite verb 
forms in human languages, and Stem Parameter, a parameter related to the verbal 
morphology, plays a role in determining the form of the very early non-finite verbs. 

Root Infinitives produced by children suggest that they go through a stage at 
which they speak a language that is like adult grammar in many respects, but one 
that is also like other languages, in allowing for the sentences without independent 
T projection. The “tense-less” phrases (or the phrases with the jointed T-C heads) 
children produce across languages cannot be explained by an experience-dependent 
account; adults speaking Japanese and English, for example, never produce those. 
The phenomena found at the intermediate stages of language development are, just 
like variation among the world’s languages (or the set of internalized I-languages), 
restricted within the range of Universal Grammar innately endowed to human beings. 
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Takuya Goro 
5 Acquisition of scope 


1 Introduction 


In natural languages, scope relationships between logical words do not always cor- 
respond to surface linear/hierarchical relationships. Consider the English sentences 
in (1) and (2), which allow “inverse” scope interpretations where a hierarchically 
lower quantificational element takes wider scope than a higher one: 


(1) John didn’t find someone. 
can mean: ‘there is someone that John didn’t find’ 


(2) Everyone didn’t read this book. 
can mean: ‘not everyone read this book’ 


In (1), someone in the object position takes scope over negation. In contrast, every- 
one in the subject position of (2) can be interpreted under the scope of negation. The 
existence of inverse scope interpretations demonstrates that the mapping between 
surface syntax and semantics is not always simple, and suggests that the mapping 
system of a natural language encompasses some mechanism that connects the 
mismatching surface syntactic and semantic representations. 

Scope flexibility in natural languages is not an unrestricted phenomenon. 
Rather, many sentences/constructions in natural languages are scopally unambiguous, 
allowing only one of the logically possible scope interpretations. Particularly relevant 
to our concern in this chapter is the existence of various language-specific constraints 
on scope interpretation. For example, the following construction in Japanese does 
not show the scope ambiguity of its English counterpart in (4): 


(3) Dareka ga dono-sensei mo _hihan-sita. 
someone NOM every teacher criticize-did 
Literally: ‘Someone criticized every teacher.’ 
Jo>V / *V>>4 


(4) Someone criticized every teacher. 
J >>V / OKV >> 4 


The English sentence in (4) allows an inverse scope interpretation in which the 
universal quantifier every takes scope over the existential quantifier some: For every 
teacher, there is some individual who has criticized him. In Japanese transitive 
sentences with multiple QP arguments such as (3), the inverse scope interpretation 
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is disallowed; the object QP cannot take a scope wider than that of the subject QP 
(e.g., Hoji 1985; Kuno 1973). Thus, the sentence can only mean that there is a specific 
individual who has criticized every teacher. Based on Huang (1982), this is called the 
rigid scope constraint. Similar scope rigidity has been observed in other East-Asian 
languages such as Korean (e.g., Beck and Kim 1997; Kim 1989) and Chinese (e.g., 
Aoun and Li 1989; Huang 1982). 

The properties of natural language scope phenomena pose a problem for first 
language learners, and therefore, for a theory of language acquisition. Since lan- 
guages and constructions vary with respect to possible scope interpretations, some 
form of learning must be involved in the mastery of the relevant linguistic knowledge. 
For example, the interpretive contrast between (3) and (4) suggests that while children 
acquiring English somehow learn that sentences such as (4) allow inverse scope inter- 
pretations, children exposed to Japanese will eventually learn that inverse scope is 
impossible with sentences such as (3). Given this, a theory of language acquisition 
must provide an explanation for how first language learners solve this learning 
problem. In other words, it must determine how children learn both what is possible 
and impossible in their target language with respect to scope. 

This chapter aims to provide an overview of the problems that are involved in 
the acquisition of scope. First, I will define the task for an acquisition theory related 
to language-specific constraints on scope interpretation in terms of the learnability 
approach (e.g., Pinker 1979, 1989; Wexler and Culicover 1980; Baker and McCarthy 
1981), and specify what must be uncovered by empirical investigation. I will then 
review the empirical data found in recent experimental studies, and discuss the 
consequences of these findings. 


2 Learnability 


To construct an acquisition theory for a given piece/domain of linguistic knowledge, 
the following components of the acquisition process must be specified: (i) the learner’s 
contribution; (ii) the learner’s experience; and (iii) what is learned. Pinker (1989) 
indicated that when each of those components has a certain characteristic, the 
acquisition problem becomes a paradox which cannot be explained in a logically 
reasonable way. I will briefly review each of Pinker’s points, and then explain the 
relationship of each point to the problem of scope acquisition. 


2.1 Productivity of the learner 


Every natural language allows unboundedly many expressions, and the acquisition 
of language is carried out on the basis of finite numbers of input sentences that 
children hear from their parents, so language acquisition cannot be a strictly con- 
servative process. Learners cannot simply stick to expressions that they have heard 
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and must make generalizations that go beyond their finite linguistic experience in 
order to productively generate new expressions that were not included in the input 
data. However, the task of language acquisition becomes complicated when a learnet’s 
generalization is not appropriately restricted, generating a certain expression X that 
is not possible in the target language. In such a case, the learner must learn to 
modify her hypothesized generalization so that it correctly blocks expression X. 
Given this consideration, our first empirical task is to determine whether children 
overgenerate scope interpretations. If children are found to be so productive that 
they generate scope interpretations that are not possible in the target language, 
then we must ask how they learn to correct their overly permissive generalization. 
In Section 3, I will review empirical data from experimental studies that bear on 
this point. Recent studies have found that across languages and constructions children 
do not appear to be sensitive to language-specific constraints on scope, thus generat- 
ing scope interpretations that adults do not allow. These data lead us to consider 
the mechanisms children use to purge their non-adult scope interpretations, and 
the contributions of their experience to the process. 


2.2 Obtaining negative evidence from experience 


One possibility is that input experience provides some kind of negative evidence to 
the learner, leading her to recognize that expression X is impossible in the target 
language. One type of negative evidence that has been extensively discussed in 
the literature is direct negative evidence, i.e., some sort of parental feedback (e.g., 
correction, disapproval, etc.) to children’s utterances. However, the available evi- 
dence suggests that direct negative evidence is not systematically provided to 
children. For example, since the study of Brown and Hanlon (1970), research on 
child—parent interactions has repeatedly found that the form of parental feedback 
to children’s speech is not contingent on the well-formedness of children’s utter- 
ances. Given this, Pinker concludes that learners cannot count on direct negative 
evidence to determine what is impossible in the target language. 

With respect to scope interpretation, it seems straightforward to assume that 
children do not receive direct negative evidence. Direct negative evidence against a 
particular scope interpretation could only arise when: (i) the child uses a doubly- 
quantified sentence intending that scope interpretation; (ii) the caretaker correctly 
identifies the child’s intended scope interpretation; and (iii) the caretaker corrects 
the child in a way that it is clear that the problem is her scope assignment (rather 
than, for example, the choice of the particular lexical items). Given that parental 
feedback is highly inconsistent even in the cases where children’s errors are much 
more obvious (i.e., errors in forms, rather than in interpretations), it is extremely 
unlikely that children encounter such a situation. 
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A potential surrogate for direct negative evidence in the form of parental feed- 
back is indirect negative evidence. Roughly speaking, indirect negative evidence is 
the absence of input evidence for a certain structure/interpretation. If the learner is 
able to detect a systematic absence of a particular scope interpretation, then she 
may be able to infer from her experience that the scope interpretation is not permitted 
in the target language. In Section 4, I will discuss this possibility. I will argue that 
the nature of the input data concerning scope interpretations makes it highly 
unlikely that children rely on indirect negative evidence in learning language- 
specific constraints on scope. Thus, my general conclusion will be that negative evi- 
dence (direct or indirect) does not play a significant role in the acquisition of scope. 
If this is the case, we need an alternative way to explain how children correct their 
non-adult hypotheses regarding scope. 


2.3 Arbitrariness of the constraint 


It is possible that the impossibility of expression X is a consequence of some general 
property of the language. In such a case, the learner does not have to be directly told 
that X is impossible; by learning the general property, she should know to expunge 
X from her language. However, it is also possible that the constraint blocking the 
generation of X is arbitrary in the sense that the impossibility of X is not related to 
any other property of the grammar. For example, the impossibility of a particular 
scope interpretation with a certain quantificational element may turn out to be a 
purely idiosyncratic feature of that lexical item. In such a case, the learner cannot 
avoid the problem of “unlearning” by learning other aspects of the target grammar. 
Once the learner makes an overly permissive generalization that allows the scope 
interpretation, then she must be able to find evidence against the interpretation in 
the input data. 

Pinker points out that a learnability paradox arises when an acquisition task 
has the following three characteristics: (i) productivity - the learner productively 
generates new expressions in such a way that some ungrammatical expressions are 
also generated; (ii) no negative evidence - experience does not provide the learner 
with any form of negative evidence against the ungrammatical expressions; and 
(iii) arbitrariness — the ungrammaticality of those expressions is not predictable 
from other generalizations that can be made on the basis of observable properties 
of the language, and therefore, the learner needs direct evidence showing that the 
expressions are not possible in the language. With all these aspects, the acquisition 
of that piece of linguistic knowledge resists a logical learnability account. The 
learner makes a mistake that must be corrected by the time she becomes an adult, 
but there is no reasonable way to explain how the correction occurs. Accordingly, a 
theory of language acquisition must deny at least one of the three components. 
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The same kind of learnability paradox can arise in the acquisition of language- 
specific constraints on scope interpretation, such as (i) children’s grammar generates 
non-adult scope interpretations in addition to scope interpretations that are possible 
in the target language; (ii) input data do not provide any kind of negative evidence 
against children’s non-adult scope interpretations; and (iii) the relevant constraint 
is arbitrary in the sense that the impossibility of those scope interpretations is 
not related to any other properties of the language. Therefore, a theory of scope 
acquisition must deny at least one of the three components. In Section 5, I will 
review theoretical accounts that attempt to deny the third component: arbitrariness. 
These accounts are motivated by the empirical findings reviewed in Section 3, which 
suggest that children tend to over-generate scope interpretations, ignoring certain 
language-specific constraints on scope interpretation. These empirical data, com- 
bined with consideration of the unreliable nature of negative evidence, force us to 
come up with an account that derives the effect of the relevant scope constraint 
from other properties of the grammar. Section 6, by contrast, provides an overview 
of a case where experimental data deny the first component, productivity. Within a 
restricted set of quantificational elements, children do not over-generate scope inter- 
pretations. Rather, they restrict their scope interpretations in a way that any mis- 
match with adult grammar can be detected on the basis of positive evidence alone. 
Thus, first language learners have multiple ways to solve the problem of scope 
acquisition, and utilize different learning strategies for different scope phenomena. 
In some cases, children are initially over-productive with scope interpretations, and 
later learn to expunge some of their interpretations through further learning. In 
other cases, they narrowly restrict their scope interpretations, and conservatively 
modify their grammar according to input evidence. 


3 Productivity and conservatism 


3.1 Conservative learning approach 


A learnability paradox arises when the learner makes an over-generating generaliza- 
tion that cannot be falsified by input evidence. One way to avoid being stuck with 
over-generating generalizations is to avoid making such generalizations; if you 
do not make a mistake in the first place, you do not have to correct your mistake. 
In literature, this idea has usually been implemented in some form of conservative 
learning algorithm. Such a conservative algorithm forces the learner to choose the 
most restrictive generalization and to hold that generalization until positive evidence 
shows that it is too restrictive. 

This kind of learning mechanism has widely been assumed in various approaches 
to language acquisition. Within the Principles and Parameters approach (e.g., 
Chomsky 1981, 1986), the idea is often implemented in the Subset Principle for 
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parameter setting. The Subset Principle forces the learner to choose the parameter 
value that yields the most restrictive grammar, i.e., the grammar that generates the 
smallest subset of sentences, until positive evidence proves that the parameter 
setting cannot generate possible sentences in the language (e.g., Berwick 1985; Clark 
1992; Fodor 1992, 1994; Manzini and Wexler 1987; Roeper and de Villiers 1987; Wexler 
1993). In addition to the subset principle for syntactic acquisition, some studies on 
semantics acquisition have proposed the Semantic Subset principle, which states 
that children assume — as a default — the scope interpretation that yields the nar- 
rowest truth conditions (i.e., the interpretation that makes the sentence true in the 
fewest possible situations; Crain, Ni, and Conway 1994; Goro and Akiba 2004; Goro 
2007; Jing et al. 2005). I will return to the Semantic Subset Principle in Section 6. 

In the beginning of the 2000s, experimental findings led some researchers to 
argue that young children are indeed conservative learners of possible scope inter- 
pretations. The relevant findings were reported in Musolino, Crain, and Thornton 
(2000), which claimed that young children’s scope interpretations are restricted to 
those that match surface word orders.! In their Truth Value Judgment Task experi- 
ments, Musolino, Crain, and Thornton found that young children often failed to 
assign inverse scope readings to test sentences such as those in (5) and (6): 


(5) The detective didn’t find someone/some guy. 


(6) Every horse didn’t jump over the fence. 


In one set of experiments, English-speaking children were presented with sentence 
(5) as a description of a situation where the detective found two of his friends but 
missed the third one. Under the surface scope interpretation of (5) (i.e., NOT >> 3), 
the sentence is false, because the detective did find someone. The inverse scope 
interpretation (i.e., J >> NOT), however, makes the test sentence true, because there 
is indeed someone that the detective failed to find. In their experiment, the younger 
children (age 3;10—5;2, mean: 4;7) accepted the test sentence only 35% of the time, 
while the adults in a control group accepted the statement 100% of the time. This 
result suggests that the younger children often failed to assign the inverse scope 
interpretation to the test sentence, leading to the low acceptance rate. Similarly, 
in another experiment, children ranging in age from 4;0 to 7;3 (mean: 5;11) accepted 
the inverse scope interpretation of the sentence in (6) only 75% of the time. The 
sentence was presented as a description of a situation where two horses jumped 


1 Lidz and Musolino (2002) extended these findings to Kannada, a language with SOV word order. 
They found that Kannada-speaking children have the same problem as English-speaking children in 
accessing wide-scope interpretations of object quantifiers, despite the difference in word order 
(negation follows the object in Kannada). Given this, Lidz and Musolino argued that children’s scope 
interpretations are constrained by surface c-command relations between negation and quantifiers, 
not by linear word order. 
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over the fence, but a third one did not. As in the first experiment, the inverse scope 
interpretation (NOT >> VY) makes the sentence true, whereas the surface scope inter- 
pretation (V >> NOT) is false. Children’s justifications for their negative judgments 
also suggested that they were adhering to “isomorphic” scope interpretations, the 
interpretations that match surface word orders, and hence, this finding is called 
Observation of Isomorphism. 

Musolino, Crain, and Thornton (2000) argued that children’s adherence to iso- 
morphic scope interpretations is derived from the application of the subset principle, 
a conservative learning algorithm. They proposed that there exists a binary parame- 
ter of UG, which distinguishes languages that only allow isomorphic scope interpre- 
tations from languages that allow more flexible scope interpretations. According to 
Musolino et al., Chinese is an example of the former type of language, where the 
counterpart of (6) permits only an isomorphic interpretation: 


(7) Mei-pi ma dou mei tiao-guo langan. 
every-CLF horse all notjump-over fence 
‘Every horse didn’t jump over the fence.’ 
V(x) [horse(x) > = jump over the fence (x)] (every > not) 
(Musolino, Crain and Thornton 2000: 22) 


English, on the other hand, selects the other value of the parameter, hence per- 
mitting both isomorphic and inverse scope interpretations. Thus, the Chinese value 
of the parameter allows a subset of scope interpretations that are possible on the 
English value. In this scenario, first language learners must determine the correct 
parameter value for the target language. Musolino et al. claimed that the subset 
principle forces young children to choose the subset value to avoid the learnability 
problem associated with “unlearning” impossible scope interpretations. This initial 
setting of the parameter results in the non-adult adherence to isomorphic scope 
interpretations by young English-speaking children. Crucially, this approach to the 
observation of isomorphism assumes that children’s non-adult behavior derives 
from their non-adult grammar: Young children adhere to isomorphic scope interpre- 
tation because that is the only possible option within their grammar. 

This “grammatical” approach, however, has faced several difficulties. In more 
recent experimental works, it has been found that children’s performance with 
inverse (i.e., non-isomorphic) scope interpretations is greatly improved by imple- 
menting certain changes to the context in which the experimental sentences are 
presented. For example, Gualmini (2003) found that children showed significantly 
less difficulty in accepting the inverse scope interpretation of sentences such as (5) 
when these negative sentences are used to indicate the discrepancy between a con- 
textual expectation and the actual outcome. Musolino and Lidz (2002; 2006) also 
showed that children’s performance related to inverse scope greatly improved when 
negative test sentences are preceded by a positive lead-in (e.g., Every horse jumped 
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over the fence but every horse didn’t jump over the barn), possibly illustrating the 
same phenomenon. These new findings show that young children do have the ability 
to compute inverse scope interpretations, and strongly suggest that the original 
observation of isomorphism is derived from children’s non-grammatical interpretive 
bias towards a certain type of scope interpretation. In other words, young children 
do not lack the grammatical device that inverts the scope of quantificational ele- 
ments, and they are able to construct inverse scope representations, provided that 
the experimental context is properly controlled. 

Note, however, that these new findings do not directly deny the possibility of the 
conservative learning of scope interpretations. The data only show that English- 
speaking children are able to construct scope interpretations that are available in 
their target language. Assuming that the input data for English-speaking children 
involves positive evidence for inverse scope interpretations in the relevant construc- 
tions (e.g., hearing “Every horse didn’t jump over the fence” in a situation where 
some, but not all, horses jumped over the fence), it is possible that children have 
learned the availability of inverse scope through input data. In other words, the 
experimental data are still compatible with the position that the initial grammar is 
indeed restricted, as Musolino, Crain, and Thornton proposed. To determine whether 
some kind of conservative learning algorithm restricts the acquisition of scope, it 
is necessary to assess children’s knowledge of a constraint on possible scope inter- 
pretations. If empirical evidence shows that children are not sensitive to a certain 
language-specific constraint on scope interpretation, and over-generate scope inter- 
pretations that are not possible in their target language, then such evidence conclu- 
sively shows that children do not rely on conservative learning in the acquisition of 
the scope constraint. In the next subsections, I will review such empirical findings. 


3.2 Scope acquisition in Mandarin Chinese 


The English universal quantifier every in the subject position may inversely take 
scope under negation. Thus, every horse didn’t jump over the fence can mean that it 
was not the case that every horse jumped over the fence, implying that “only some 
horses did”. In contrast to English, Mandarin Chinese has been argued to lack the 
inverse scope interpretation in the corresponding construction (see (7)). Given this 
cross-linguistic contrast, children acquiring Chinese must somehow learn the scope 
constraint. Under Musolino, Crain, and Thornton’s conservative learning model, the 
relevant grammatical knowledge of Mandarin is a consequence of children’s default 
hypothesis; children initially choose the “Chinese” value of the parameter due to the 
subset principle. Because adult Mandarin does not allow scope ambiguity with the 
relevant type of sentences, Chinese children would never encounter positive evi- 
dence for inverse scope. Consequently, if Chinese children are conservative learners 
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of scope, they will simply keep their initial hypothesis in the absence of falsify- 
ing evidence. In other words, the conservative learning approach predicts that 
young Chinese children show an adult-like scope interpretation pattern with sen- 
tences involving universal quantification and negation, disallowing inverse scope 
interpretations. 

The study by Zhou and Crain (2009) provides an empirical test case for this pre- 
diction. They sought to determine whether Mandarin-speaking children are sensitive 
to the scope constraint. In one typical trial of their Truth Value Judgment Task experi- 
ment, they presented the following test sentence in a situation where every girl ate 
ice cream, but only one of them took pills: 


(8) Mei-ge niithai dou chi-le bingjiling, danshi mei-ge nithai 
every-CLF _ girl all eat-ASP icecream but every-CLF . girl 
dou meiyou chi yao. 
all not eat pill 
‘Every girl ate ice cream, but every girl didn’t take a pill.’ 


Since only some, but not every girl took pills, the test sentence is false under the sur- 
face scope interpretation (V >> NOT), but true under the inverse scope interpretation 
(NOT >> Y). Thus, if a participant accepts the sentence as a valid description of the 
situation, then the response suggests that the participant has accessed the inverse 
scope interpretation. Note that the test sentence involves a positive lead-in before 
the crucial sentence with universal quantification and negation. This was necessary 
to exclude the possibility that some extra-grammatical factor prevents children from 
accessing particular scope interpretations. Remember that even English-speaking 
children in Musolino, Crain, and Thornton’s original experiment rejected the inverse 
scope interpretation of the test sentence in (6), while later experiments that included 
a positive lead-in greatly enhanced children’s performance (Musolino and Lidz 2002; 
2006). Zhou and Crain also carefully constructed experimental stories so that the 
test sentences satisfied pragmatic felicity conditions for using negation. 

The results are the following. First, none of the 20 Mandarin-speaking adults in 
a control group accepted the crucial test sentences (acceptance = 0%). This shows 
that the construction indeed disallows inverse scope interpretations in adult Mandarin. 
In contrast to this, 19 Mandarin-speaking children accepted the test sentence signifi- 
cantly more often (47%). Furthermore, the vast majority of inverse scope acceptance 
is from younger children. Of the 19 children, 9 younger children (ages 3;4—4;3) 
accepted the test sentences 89% of the time, while the acceptance rate of the 10 
older children (ages 4;5-5;11) was only 10%. Finally, when the test sentence is 
presented in a situation where none of the girls take any pills (i.e., a situation 
that matches the surface scope interpretation of the test sentence), both adults and 
children showed 100% acceptance. 
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The results revealed that young Chinese children (around age 4) assigned non- 
adult inverse scope interpretations to sentences involving universal quantification 
and negation. This suggests that young children lack the knowledge of the language- 
specific scope constraint, hence allowing flexibility in syntax-semantics mapping. 
The empirical finding runs directly counter to the prediction of the conservative 
learning approach; Mandarin children do allow the scope interpretation that is not 
allowed in the target language, in addition to the adult-like surface scope interpreta- 
tions. For the young Chinese children to become adults, they need to expunge their 
non-adult scope interpretations, and the experimental results suggest that they 
somehow accomplish this task before the age of six (i.e., older children correctly 
rejected the crucial test sentences). Since conservative learning does not provide an 
explanation for their acquisition of correct scope grammar, we will turn to an alter- 
native learning model in Section 5. 


3.3 Rigid scope constraint in Japanese 


Goro (2007) carried out a set of experiments to determine whether Japanese- and 
English-speaking children access inverse scope interpretations in sentences such as 
(9) and (10): 


(9) Dareka ga dono tabemono mo __ tabe-ta. 
someone NOM _ every food eat-PST 


(10) Someone ate every food. 


The Japanese sentence (9) is scopally unambiguous for adult speakers, allowing 
only the interpretation that the subject existential quantifier takes scope over the 
object universal quantifier. In contrast, the English counterpart (10) allows the 
inverse scope interpretation, in addition to the surface scope interpretation. The 
surface scope interpretation of the sentence is false, for example, in a situation 
where each food was eaten by a different individual. The inverse scope interpretation 
of the sentence is true under the same situation. Thus, if the participant accepts the 
sentence in (9)/(10) presented in a situation where each of the foods was eaten by a 
different individual, the response suggests that the participant accessed the interpre- 
tation that makes the sentence true — the inverse scope interpretation. Conversely, if 
the participant does not allow the inverse scope interpretation, then she should 
reject the sentence in the same situation. The goal of the experiments is to compare 
the acceptance rates and patterns of Japanese- and English-speaking children to 
determine whether the difference in adult grammars affects children’s behavior. 
Under a conservative learning model, it is predicted that Japanese children will 
adhere to the surface scope interpretation, disallowing the inverse scope inter- 
pretation. English children may or may not allow the inverse scope interpretation, 
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depending on the frequency with which they have encountered positive evidence for 
inverse scope interpretations. 

The crucial test sentences were presented after a story about animals playing an 
“eating game”. In the story, several groups of three animals of the same kind were 
invited to eat three pieces of food. In one condition, each animal in a group is 
generous and shares the snacks with his friends, making sure that every one of 
them gets to eat something. This pattern matches the inverse scope interpretation of 
the test sentences in (9) and (10): each food was eaten by a different individual. In 
the other condition, one of the animals in a group is greedy and eats all the food by 
himself. This pattern models the surface scope interpretation of the test sentences: a 
specific individual ate everything. The former condition provides the crucial test case 
for inverse scope, and the latter condition was included to ensure that the children 
do not have problems with the surface scope interpretation.” In fact, the Japanese 
children in a control experiment consistently accepted the test sentences under the 
latter condition (acceptance rate: 90.6%), showing no difficulties with the surface 
scope interpretation. 

The crucial results from the main experiment are the acceptance rates of the 
inverse scope interpretation. Four different groups participated in the main experi- 
ment: (i) Japanese-speaking children (age 4;10-5;9, mean: 5;4); (ii) English-speaking 
children (age 5;0-5;10, mean: 5;4); (iii) Japanese-speaking adults; and (iv) English- 
speaking adults. To begin, let us review the adult behaviors. First, Japanese-speaking 
adults consistently rejected the inverse scope interpretation of the crucial test sen- 
tences (acceptance = 0%). This confirms the empirical claim that has been made in 
the theoretical literature — inverse scope interpretations are disallowed in Japanese. 
English-speaking adults, by contrast, accepted the inverse scope interpretation signifi- 
cantly more often than the Japanese-speaking adults, but the acceptance pattern is 
subject to inconsistency, and the overall acceptance rate was relatively low (33.6%). 
This acceptance rate resembles the data in previous studies on English-speaking 
adults (Kurtzman and MacDonald 1993; Marsden 2004), and the inconsistency prob- 
ably reflects a general dispreference for inverse scope interpretations. Theoretical 
literature has acknowledged that inverse scope interpretations are subject to varying 
judgments, and adult speakers sometimes find it difficult to access an inverse scope 
interpretation when the corresponding surface scope interpretation is contextually 
plausible (e.g., Reinhart 2006). Given that the surface scope interpretation of the 
crucial test sentences was made plausible in the experimental story, some partici- 
pants may have held on to that interpretation without considering another possible 
interpretation. 

Turning now to the children, the acceptance rates for the inverse scope interpre- 
tation are the following: 42.2% for the Japanese-speaking children, and 35.9% for the 


2 Due to space limitations, the description of the experimental design is greatly simplified. See Goro 
(2007) for more accurate information. 
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English-speaking children. Interestingly, Japanese children accepted the crucial test 
sentences to a similar extent as the English-speaking children/adults, and signifi- 
cantly more often than the Japanese-speaking adults. This suggests that Japanese 
children share the underlying representation for inverse scope with English speakers, 
which is unexpected if children learn scope possibilities through conservative learn- 
ing. The fact that Japanese-speaking adults never accepted the inverse scope interpre- 
tation of the test sentences shows that there is indeed a difference between the adult 
grammars of Japanese and English speakers, which presumably are reflected in the 
input data available to the children. Therefore, contrary to the prediction of a con- 
servative learning model, the experimental findings suggest that Japanese children’s 
grammar allows (over-)generation of particular scope interpretations without sup- 
porting evidence from their input. Similar “scope freedom” for children acquiring a 
scope-rigid language has been reported by several other studies (Chien and Wexler 
1989; Sano 2004). 


3.4 Scope reconstruction asymmetry in Japanese 


It has often been pointed out that scrambled sentences in Japanese show a scope 
ambiguity that their canonical order counterparts lack (e.g., Hoji 1985). The follow- 
ing pair of canonical and scrambled order sentences illustrates the point: 


(11) Dareka ga daremo o semeta. 
someone-NOM_ everyone-ACC criticized 
‘Someone criticized everyone.’ 

Jo>V / *V>>4 


(12) Dareka o; daremo ga t; semeta. 
someone-ACC everyone-NOM criticized 
Lit. ‘Someone, everyone criticized.’ 
J >>V / OKY >> 3 


The scrambled sentence in (12) can be truthfully uttered in a situation where every- 
one criticized a different individual, and no single individual was criticized by every- 
one. Since the surface scope interpretation (i.e., there is a specific individual whom 
everyone criticized) should make the sentence false in this situation, this fact shows 
that the inverse scope interpretation is possible for the scrambled sentence, but not 
for its canonical-order counterpart in (11). A standard analysis of the contrast 
between (11) and (12) assumes that scrambling is a movement operation, and a 
moved phrase can be “reconstructed” to its base position at LF. 
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However, not all scrambled sentences show scope ambiguity. To illustrate, let us 
observe the interpretation of a sentence containing dake ‘only’ and X mo Y mo ‘both 
X and Y’: 


(13) Taroo dake ga huransugo mo_ supeingo mo _ hanasu. 
Taro-only-NOM French also Spanish also speak 
‘Only Taro speaks both French and Spanish.’ 


The meaning of the sentence in (13) can be decomposed as follows: 


(14) a. Taro speaks both French and Spanish, and 
b. Nobody except Taro speaks both French and Spanish 


In the meaning component (14b), the conjunction is interpreted under the scope 
of negation. Therefore, the sentence is true in the situation illustrated in (15) where 
Hanako speaks French but not Spanish, and Jiro speaks Spanish but not French. 


(15) Taro Hanako Jiro 
French V v bi 
Spanish Vv * v 


However, the scrambled version of (14), as shown in (16), does not have the same 
interpretation. The sentence in (16) is false under the situation in (15): 


(16) Huransugo mo supeingo mo; Taroo dake ga_ t; hanasu. 
French also Spanish also Taro-only-NOM speak 
Lit. ‘Both French and Spanish, only Taro speaks.’ 


The interpretation of the sentence can be paraphrased as follows: With respect to 
French, Taro is the only one who speaks it; AND with respect to Spanish, Taro is 
the only one who speaks it. Here, the conjunction takes the widest scope, and there- 
fore, the truth condition can be expressed by two conjoined propositions that each 
involve only. Crucially, the sentence lacks the scope interpretation that corresponds 
to the interpretation of the canonical-order sentence in (13). This indicates that 
scope-reconstruction with a scrambled conjunction is blocked by some independent 
constraint. The nature of this scope constraint will be discussed in Section 5. 

Goro (2007) carried out a set of experiments that target this construction. The 
study sought to determine whether Japanese children permit the inverse scope inter- 
pretation of the sentence-initial NP with a conjunction, such as in sentences similar 
to (16). The experiment employs a standard truth value judgment task. The theme of 
the experimental story-line was a PSI-power demonstration, in which three cartoon 
characters (Pikachu, Doraemon, and Anpanman) attempted to perform various feats 
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using their PSI power (e.g., opening boxes without touching them, turning a frog 
into a princess, etc.) In one of the test trials, the three characters attempt to open 
two boxes, the blue and black boxes. In the story, Pikachu was the first one to 
attempt the opening of those boxes. He first opened the blue box successfully, and 
then the black box. Next, Doraemon made his attempt, but he failed to open the 
blue box. He moved on to the black box, but failed again. Anpanman was the last 
one, and he failed to open the blue box. Nevertheless, he did not give up and 
managed to open the black box. The final outcome of the story is illustrated in (17): 


(17) Pikachu. Doraemon Anpanman 
Blue box Vv * * 
Black box ¥ * v 


At the end of the story, the puppet stated what he thought had happened during the 
trial, using the test sentence that involves a scrambled conjunction, as in (18): 


(18) Aoi hako mo kuroi hako mo; _ Pikatyuu dake ga t; aketa. 
blue box also black box also Pikachu-only NOM opened 
Lit. ‘Both the blue box and the black box, only Pikachu opened.’ 


Under the surface scope interpretation of the test sentence, the conjunction operator 
takes a wider scope than dake ‘only’, and the test sentence means that ‘Only Pikachu 
opened the blue box, and only Pikachu opened the black box.’ Under this interpreta- 
tion, the sentence is false in the situation illustrated in (17), because Anpanman also 
opened the black box. In contrast, the inverse “reconstructed” interpretation makes 
the sentence true in the same situation. The inverse scope interpretation asserts that 
everyone other than Pikachu did not open both of the boxes, which is indeed the 
case in (17). The surface scope interpretation is the only interpretation that is accept- 
able for adults, and therefore adult speakers should reject the test sentence in this 
situation. Children should do the same if they obey the same restriction on scope 
interpretation as the adults. 

The results demonstrate the following. First, adult Japanese speakers in the 
control group rarely accepted the crucial test sentences (acceptance rate = 7.8%), 
suggesting that the inverse scope/reconstructed interpretation is indeed unacceptable 
for adult Japanese speakers. In contrast, Japanese children (age: 4;11-5;10, mean: 5;6) 
were significantly more lenient about accepting the test sentences (acceptance rate = 
76.6%). Therefore, once again, the experimental results provide evidence that children 
accessed a scope interpretation that was not allowed in their target language. Of the 
16 children participating in the experiment, three acted similar to the adults in that 
they consistently rejected the test sentences. Those children must have somehow 
learned the constraint against scrambling reconstruction of which the remaining 
13 children were unaware, a point we will discuss further in Section 5. Given that 
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children do over-generate reconstructed scope interpretations, the acquisition of the 
constraint cannot be a conservative learning process. 


4 Freedom of scope and indirect negative evidence 


The findings we reviewed so far point toward the same direction: young children 
allow scope interpretations that adults do not. In other words, children are productive 
in that they generate scope interpretations that are not included in the input data. 
Children’s scope flexibility is observed across different languages, constructions, and 
combinations of quantificational elements. We refer to children’s scope flexibility in 
general as freedom of scope. Freedom of scope has several implications about the 
nature of the learning mechanism that children use in the acquisition of possible 
scope interpretations. First, it strongly suggests that children’s learning mechanism 
is not constrained by some general conservative learning algorithm. The scope con- 
straints we have examined so far block a particular type of scope interpretation: 
inverse scope. Therefore, a single general conservative learning mechanism that 
blocks inverse scope in the absence of positive evidence can logically solve all learn- 
ing problems in the acquisition of constraints. This is, however, not the solution that 
children adopt. Rather, they may productively assign a particular scope interpreta- 
tion to a sentence without waiting for direct supporting evidence for that inter- 
pretation. Second, given that children allow scope interpretations that are impossible 
in the target language, the learning mechanism must involve some kind of non- 
conservative process that allows them to expunge their non-adult scope interpreta- 
tions. In other words, a theory of language acquisition must now solve the difficult 
problem of “unlearning”. 

Seeking a solution to the problem, let us first consider the possibility that input 
evidence provides children with the necessary information for “unlearning.” This 
amounts to asking whether children can extract any kind of negative evidence 
against a particular scope interpretation from the input they receive. In Section 1, 
I pointed out that it is extremely unlikely that children receive direct negative 
evidence in the form of parental feedback. Then, the remaining question is whether 
indirect negative evidence can provide children with the basis for expunging particular 
scope interpretations. 

The idea of indirect negative evidence was first discussed in the early 1980s (e.g., 
Chomsky 1981) and has recently been attracting growing attention within the 
research on probabilistic learning models (e.g., Elman 1993; Lewis and Elman 2001; 
Seidenberg 1997; Tenenbaum and Griffiths 2001; Rhode and Plaut 1999; Regier and 
Gahl 2004). Roughly speaking, indirect negative evidence is the absence of input 
evidence that a certain hypothesis predicts to be possible in the language, and the 
learning mechanism uses the absence of expected data as evidence against the 
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hypothesis. An important characteristic of recent probabilistic learning models that 
shape learning around indirect negative evidence is that they have an ability to dis- 
criminate subset-superset hypotheses on the basis of positive evidence alone (e.g., 
Regier and Gahl 2004). Regarding the acquisition of possible scope interpretations, 
a probabilistic learner who detects the absence of a certain scope interpretation in 
the input data would be able to use this absence as evidence against the hypothesis 
that generates the scope interpretation. 

As Pinker (1989: 15) points out, the use of indirect negative evidence is not 
strictly a feature of the input, but rather a feature of the child’s learning mechanism. 
Therefore, the question of whether indirect negative evidence provides a plausible 
solution for the present problem needs to be tested with a particular model of a 
children’s learning mechanism. To the best of my knowledge, no serious attempt 
has been made to construct a concrete probabilistic learning model for the acquisi- 
tion of scope constraints. However, I have several reasons to doubt that probabilistic 
learning can solve the current problem of “unlearning”. 

One potential problem for a probabilistic learning scenario is that it requires an 
assumption that children can reliably identify the intended scope interpretations of 
input sentences. Since a probabilistic learning mechanism relies crucially on the 
absence of certain evidence, a probabilistic learner who is learning a ban against 
inverse scope must correctly detect the absence of the intended inverse scope in the 
input. However, the linguistic signals from input do not uniquely specify scope inter- 
pretations. For example, even if the learner hears the sentence someone ate every- 
thing, nothing about the form allows her to determine which of the two logically 
possible scope interpretations was intended. Rather, information about scope inter- 
pretations can only come from the learner’s internally generated hypotheses about 
the meaning of the provided sentence. In other words, linguistic signals do not pro- 
vide direct evidence for the existence and absence of a certain scope interpretation, 
and the discovery of such evidence depends on the learner’s internal state. Thus, 
given that children’s grammar over-generates inverse scope interpretations at some 
point in development, it seems possible that their grammar wrongly assigns inverse 
scope interpretations to random input sentences that are uttered with intended 
surface scope. In fact, that seems to be exactly what children were doing in the 
experiments — they assigned to the test sentences an inverse scope interpretation 


3 Iam aware of the fact that some marked intonation patterns can force a specific scope interpreta- 
tion. However, such prosodic markings of scope do not seem to be a robust phenomenon. Leddon, 
Lidz and Pierrehumbert (2004) carried out an experiment in which they recorded English-speaking 
parents reading stories to their pre-school children. The stories contained potentially scope-ambiguous 
sentences such as every bunny didn’t jump over the fence, and those sentences were read under 
two kinds of situations: ones that correspond to the surface scope interpretations and others that 
correspond to the inverse scope interpretations. The analysis of the recorded utterances found 
no systematic prosodic distinction between the intended surface scope and intended inverse scope 
interpretations. 
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that is not acceptable in the adult language. Such generation of non-adult scope 
can interfere with a probabilistic learning mechanism because it would lead to the 
“fabrication” of supporting evidence for impossible scope interpretations. In other 
words, even if input data lacks utterances with intended inverse scope, the learner’s 
internal hypothesis may wrongly generate false evidence for inverse scope. This 
possibility can seriously undermine the necessary condition for a probabilistic learn- 
ing mechanism to function correctly. 

The second problem for a probabilistic learning scenario is that potentially 
informative input data can be very sparse. First, only sentences that involve two 
overt quantificational elements are relevant to the learners of possible scope inter- 
pretations. Second, among the possible combinations of quantificational elements, 
only a small subset of them is informative for learners. For example, someone read 
a book is not informative, because the surface and inverse scope interpretations are 
truth-conditionally indistinguishable. This inherent sparseness of relevant input 
information leads us to deduce that a probabilistic learning mechanism cannot 
extract any useful information from the input. For example, let us consider Japanese 
scrambled sentences. Remember that these sentences do not completely exclude 
inverse scope interpretations; with some combinations of quantifiers, reconstructed/ 
inverse scope interpretation is possible. The relevant example is repeated here as (19): 


(19) Dareka o; daremo ga t; semeta. 
someone ACC everyone NOM criticized 
Lit. ‘Someone, everyone criticized.’ 
Jo>V/V>>4 


Given this, children must learn to distinguish cases such as (19) from cases that do 
not allow an inverse scope interpretation, such as (20): 


(20) Huransugo mo supeingo mo; Taroo dake ga t; hanasu. 
Lit. ‘Both French and Spanish, only Taro speaks.’ 
BOTH >> ONLY / *ONLY >> BOTH 


For a probabilistic learning mechanism to discover the contrast between (19) and 
(20), the absence of inverse scope interpretations, as in (20), is not enough; it must 
be accompanied by substantial evidence for inverse scope interpretations, as seen in 
(19). Otherwise, a probabilistic learning mechanism would simply conclude that 
there is no difference between (19) and (20) with respect to possible scope interpre- 
tations. However, there are several reasons to suspect that such positive evidence for 
inverse scope interpretations is vanishingly rare. First, in colloquial Japanese, espe- 
cially in child-directed speech, argument NPs are often dropped, making the vast 
majority of input sentences irrelevant to the learner regarding the relationship 
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between scrambling and scope. Second, Miyamoto and Nakamura’s (2005) corpus 
study revealed that, in actual language use, scrambled word order is much less 
frequent than canonical word order. Thus, it is natural to assume that scrambled 
sentences with two (overt) quantificational arguments are accordingly rare, and 
more importantly, only a subset of those sentences is informative for learners of 
scope. Third, even if a child is fortunate enough to encounter such an exceptional 
example, evidence for inverse scope may only be obtained if the learner actually 
chooses to compute the interpretation, which may not always occur. These considera- 
tions naturally lead to an expectation that positive evidence for inverse scope, such 
as in (19), is very close to zero. If that is the case, then probabilistic learning models 
would face a serious challenge in discriminating between cases such as (19) and 
(20). The input data simply do not provide sufficient numbers of relevant cases that 
can be used for a probabilistic learning algorithm, and the two hypotheses are similar 
with respect to the amount of supporting evidence they receive from input. In other 
words, the inherent sparseness of positive evidence for inverse scope may trivialize 
the significance of absent evidence. With sparse data, positive evidence for gram- 
matically possible scope interpretations can be equally absent as positive evidence 
for grammatically impossible scope interpretations, making it impossible to distin- 
guish the two classes of scope interpretations on the basis of the absence of positive 
evidence. 

In summary, given the specific properties of the relevant input and evidence 
received by the learner, the probabilistic learning of possible scope interpretations 
through indirect negative evidence appears to be quite implausible. This discussion 
is not meant to deny the general potential of probabilistic learning in all domains of 
grammar acquisition; probabilistic learning can play an important role in the acqui- 
sition of forms, such as word order and agreement. However, with respect to the 
acquisition of scope, an inherent indirectness and the sparseness of the relevant evi- 
dence pose particularly difficult problems for a probabilistic learning model. Given 
the absence of a concrete model that would solve the problems, I tentatively con- 
clude that a theory of language acquisition must assume that children do not rely 
on negative evidence (direct or indirect) to correct their over-generating hypotheses 
regarding possible scope interpretations. 

So far, I have indicated that children over-generate scope interpretations that 
are not acceptable in the target language, and therefore they must learn to purge 
their non-adult interpretations. I also argued that input data do not provide reliable 
negative evidence against children’s non-adult interpretations, so children cannot 
rely on this to correct their grammar. Thus, we have now established the first two 
components of Pinker’s learnability paradox. To construct an explanatory theory 
for the acquisition of scope, we must therefore challenge the third component: 
arbitrariness. 
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5 Towards a theory of non-arbitrary constraints 


A constraint is arbitrary when its effect (e.g., the impossibility of a certain set of 
scope interpretations) cannot be derived from any other property of the grammar. 
Thus, learners of an arbitrary scope constraint must independently discover the 
impossibility of the relevant scope interpretations from input experience, and thus 
can be seriously impaired by data indirectness and sparseness. In contrast, if the 
impossibility of a certain set of scope interpretations is a consequence of some other 
property of the language, learners do not need to rely on input evidence to deter- 
mine what is impossible. In this connection, an important insight can be drawn 
from the concept of parameter in the Principles and Parameters approach (Chomsky 
1981, 1986). 

When this concept was first introduced to the theory of grammar and language 
acquisition, parameter aimed to derive multiple consequences by setting the value 
of one parameter, thereby reducing the burden on an inductive learning mechanism. 
This original idea of parameter is clearly stated in the following quote from Chomsky 
(1981: 4): 


If these parameters are embedded in a theory of UG that is sufficiently rich in structure, then 
the languages that are determined by fixing their values one way or another will appear to 
be quite diverse, since the consequences of one set of choices may be very different from 
the consequences of another set; yet at the same time, limited evidence, just sufficient to fix 
the parameters of UG, will determine a grammar that may be very intricate and will in general 
lack grounding in experience in the sense of an inductive basis. 


Over the years, the meaning of the term parameter has been stretched to the extent 
that it is sometimes used to refer to highly specific cross-linguistic contrasts. Never- 
theless, in some recent parametric approaches to language acquisition (e.g., Snyder 
2001, 2007; Sugisaki 2003), the original spirit of parameter remains the same; the 
system of parameters allows the learner to derive a wide variety of grammatical 
consequences by setting parameter values on the basis of limited evidence. 

Quite independent of whether one actually employs some specific mechanism of 
parameters, the parametric approach to language acquisition provides an important 
insight into learners’ acquisition of knowledge regarding unacceptable options. This 
insight can be stated in the following terms. For a learner who is equipped with 
a grammatical system that has a rich internal structure, learning something new 
(i.e., introducing a new component to the grammar) can affect parts of the existing 
grammar. Such a consequence can be negative in the sense that it may block the 
generation of representations that had previously been possible. Under this scenario, 
the learner acquires knowledge about unacceptable choices as a consequence of 
learning something new. This opens up the possibility of avoiding the data-sparseness 
problem that arises within the acquisition of scope. Suppose that a certain property 
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X in a language/construction is a consequence of another grammatical property Y in 
the language/construction. Then, as long as the learner knows the causal relation- 
ship between X and Y, and Y can be learned from observable properties in the input, 
then the learner does not need evidence regarding X from the input. The acquisition 
of X effectively piggybacks on the acquisition of Y. 

Given the experimental data that show children do not obey certain constraints 
on scope interpretation, Zhou and Crain (2009) and Goro (2007) provide a theory 
that derives the effect of the constraints from other observable properties in the 
language. Due to space limitations, this chapter can only provide a rough sketch of 
the proposals; interested readers should consult the original papers for details. My 
aim here is not to examine the success of these specific proposals; rather, I would 
like to emphasize that the empirical data from language acquisition studies can 
create serious problems for a linguistic theory (i.e., a theory of adult grammar). 

Let us begin with the unavailability of inverse scope in Mandarin sentences that 
include a universal quantifier and negation. A relevant example (21) follows: 


(21) Mei-pi ma dou meiyou _ tiao-guo liba. 
every-CLF horse all not-have jump-over fence 
Yo>oa/*ar>>v 


Zhou and Crain (2009) argue that the sentence involves a focus-sensitive operator, 
dou. Based on the assumption that dou is a focus operator, they propose that it 
induces cleft-like semantic structures. Thus, the logical form of the sentence in (21) 
corresponds to that of the English cleft construction in (22): 


(22) It was every horse that didn’t jump over the fence. 


Under this analysis, the Mandarin sentence in (21) makes the claim that the focus 
element, ‘every horse’, has the property of not having jumped over the fence. Inverse 
scope is therefore impossible, given that the universal quantifier ‘every’ is focused. 
This analysis derives the impossibility of inverse scope from the focus-sensitivity 
of the lexical item dou. Consequently, if a child is not aware of the focus-sensitive 
property of dou, she is expected to be insensitive to the scope constraint in adult 
Mandarin, allowing inverse scope interpretations in sentences such as (21). For 
such a child, learning the focus-sensitive property of dou has the effect of purging 
previously possible inverse scope interpretations. This scenario obviates the need 
for negative evidence to make children expunge their non-adult inverse scope inter- 
pretations, as long as the focus-sensitive property of dou can be learned on the basis 
of available input. Zhou and Crain contend that the data attesting to the crucial 
property of dou is abundant in the input because it is often used as a focus operator 
in adult language. 
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Turning now to scope rigidity in Japanese, Goro (2007) argues that this is due 
to a semantic property in nominative subjects. It has been widely observed that 
nominative ga-marked subjects in Japanese exhibit a peculiar semantic characteristic 
(e.g., Kuroda, 1965; Kuno, 1973, among many others). The property is often referred 
to as the exhaustive listing implicature; sentences with a ga-marked subject imply 
that the subject represents an exhaustive list of entities that satisfy the predicate 
of the sentence in the relevant domain/context. Goro proposes that this semantic 
property of ga-marked subjects invokes the scope rigidity effect in Japanese canonical 
order sentences. For example, consider the following sentence (23) that exhibits 
scope rigidity: 


(23) Dareka ga dono tabemono mo tabe-ta. 
someone NOM every food eat-PST 
‘Someone ate every food.’ 

J>>V/*V>>4 


Since the subject is marked by ga, it carries an exhaustive listing implicature, and 
the sentence implies that ‘someone’ represents an exhaustive list of individuals 
who satisfy the predicate of the sentence. In other words, the semantic property 
of the ga-subject leads to an implicature that only one individual ate every food. 
However, this implicature is not compatible with the inverse scope/distributive 
interpretation of the sentence; the distributive interpretation entails that multiple 
individuals are referenced by the predicate (i.e., one eater per food). The exhaustive 
listing implicature thus blocks an inverse scope interpretation, yielding the scope 
rigidity effect in canonical order sentences. Under this approach, Japanese children 
are expected to allow inverse scope interpretations if they have not acquired the 
relevant semantic/pragmatic property of ga-marked subjects. Another possibility 
is that Japanese children at the age of 5 have already acquired the knowledge of 
ga-subjects, but they did not compute the pragmatic implicature in the experimental 
trials. It has been widely observed that young children do not reliably compute prag- 
matic implicature in a truth value judgment task (e.g., Noveck 2001; Papafragou and 
Musolino 2003; Guasti et al. 2005). In any case, the scenario predicts that once 
children start computing the implicature of ga-subjects, their non-adult inverse 
scope is blocked. 

Let us now move on to the asymmetry of scope-reconstruction in scrambled 
arguments. First, following BoSkovic and Takahashi (2001), Goro (2007) assumes that 
“scrambled” phrases are base-generated in their surface positions. Those phrases may 
be LF-lowered to the “base” position to check their formal features. The crucial 
assumption here is that the LF-lowering is a last resort operation: it is allowed 
only when the scrambled phrase has some unchecked formal features that would 
otherwise lead the derivation to crash. Consequently, this approach predicts that a 
scrambled phrase that lacks unchecked formal features may not be LF-lowered, and 
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therefore, may not scope-reconstruct. An observation that is relevant to this model 
of scrambling is that X mo Y mo ‘both X and Y’ may never be followed by a case 
particle (nominative ga, accusative o, or dative ni), in contrast with other quantified 
NPs such as dareka ‘someone’: 


(24) *Taroo mo Hanako mo ga / *Taroo mo Hanako mo o / *Taroo mo Hanako mo ni 


(25) °Xdareka ga / °Xdareka o / °Xdareka ni 


Based on this observation, Goro argues that X mo Y mo lacks a formal case feature, 
and therefore the form cannot undergo the last-resort lowering. Consequently, a 
scrambled X mo Y mo is interpreted in its surface position, disallowing the inverse 
scope/reconstructed interpretation. Goro further proposes that children wrongly 
assign a case feature to X mo Y mo, and therefore they allow reconstruction (and 
consequently, inverse scope) for a scrambled X mo Y mo. Acquiring the proper 
feature composition of the expression X mo Y mo then has the effect of expunging 
non-adult inverse scope. Goro hypothesizes that once children notice that X mo Y 
mo is never followed by a case particle (via some kind of probabilistic analysis 
of the input data), they revise their default hypothesis that the noun phrase has a 
formal case feature. 

Our discussion so far illustrates the impact of findings in child language 
research on a linguistic theory. The three proposals that I have reviewed in this 
section are theories of adult grammar as motivated by the empirical evidence revealed 
in studies on language development. The crucial observation is freedom of scope: 
children over-generate non-adult scope interpretations. Freedom of scope, combined 
with considerations on the (un)reliability of negative evidence, precludes theories of 
arbitrary scope constraints, however descriptively successful they are. In other 
words, whenever children generate a particular type of scope interpretation that is 
not acceptable in their target language, a grammatical theory must somehow derive 
the impossibility from some independently observable property of the language. 
Otherwise, the theory encounters the learnability paradox, and hence fails to attain 
explanatory adequacy. This straightforward relationship between acquisition data 
and a theory of adult grammar is mainly due to the nature of input evidence con- 
cerning scope interpretations. As I have discussed above, input evidence for scope 
is inherently indirect and very likely to be sparse, which leads to the conjecture 
that negative evidence (direct or indirect) does not play a direct role in the acquisi- 
tion of this domain of knowledge. 


6 Conservative learning of scope 


So far, I have discussed cases that represent freedom of scope. Children do not obey 
language-specific constraints on scope and allow scope interpretations that are not 
permitted in the adult language. Freedom of scope strongly suggests that no general 
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conservative learning algorithm restricts all aspects of the acquisition of possible 
scope interpretations. It is possible, at least with particular constructions, for 
children to generate scope interpretations that are never exemplified in the input 
data. A question that arises here is to what extent children are productive/flexible 
with respect to scope assignment. This is an important question, because if children 
are maximally productive in assigning scope, the learnability consideration leads to 
a significant consequence: no language-specific constraint on scope interpretation 
can be arbitrary. Assuming that the considerations on the unreliability of negative 
evidence apply to other areas of scope acquisition as well, a productive learner 
who always allows every logically possible scope interpretation simply cannot learn 
any arbitrary constraint on scope. Conversely, if an arbitrary language-specific con- 
straint on scope interpretation exists, children cannot be overly productive in the 
acquisition of such a constraint. In such a case, children must restrict their hypo- 
thesis concerning possible scope assignments so that they do not generate scope 
interpretations that cannot be expunged on the basis of positive evidence alone. 
Thus, whether children are uniformly productive in the acquisition of scope is an 
important empirical question that can have a huge impact on linguistic theory. In 
this section, I will explore empirical data that bear on this point. The data come 
from studies on the acquisition of logical connectives, where children show a dis- 
tinctive pattern of behavior with respect to scope interpretation. 

In English, when the disjunction operator or and the conjunction operator 
both ... and ... appear in the object position of simple negative sentences, they are 
interpreted within the scope of negation. Consequently, such sentences allow an 
inference that closely resembles De Morgan’s laws of classical logic. To illustrate, 
the truth conditions of a sentence that contains a negated disjunction can be recast 
with the conjunction and presiding over both of the disjuncts, as shown in (26). With 
a negated conjunction, the truth conditions can be recast with the disjunction or, 
as in (27): 


(26) John doesn’t speak Spanish or French. 
> John doesn’t speak Spanish AND doesn’t speak French 


(27) John doesn’t speak both Spanish and French. 
> John doesn’t speak Spanish OR doesn’t speak French 


In contrast, the Japanese counterparts of the sentences in (26) and (27) yield some- 
what different interpretations. It appears that the disjunction ka and conjunction ... 
mo ... mo must take scope over local negation, and consequently, sentences with a 
negated logical connective do not allow De Morgan’s inferences (Szabolcsi 2002; 
Goro and Akiba 2004; Goro 2007; Crain et al. 2006): 
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(27) Zyon wa _ supeingo ka huransugo’ o_ hanasa-nai. 
John TOP Spanish or _ French-ACC speak-NEG 
Lit. ‘John doesn’t speak Spanish or French.’ 
> John doesn’t speak Spanish OR he doesn’t speak French. 


(29) Zyon wa _ supeingo mo huransugo mo __ hanasa-nai. 
John TOP Spanish also French also speak-NEG 
Lit. ‘John doesn’t speak both Spanish and French.’ 
> John doesn’t speak Spanish AND doesn’t speak French. 


These interpretive contrasts between English and Japanese reveal the existence of 
another language-specific constraint on scope: Japanese logical connectives cannot 
take scope under local negation. 

Goro and Akiba (2004) sought to determine whether Japanese children obey the 
scope constraint. In a typical trial of their truth value judgment task experiment, 
the participant was asked to judge whether sentence (30) or (31) was an accurate 
description of a situation in which the pig had eaten the carrot but not the green 
pepper:* 


(30) Butasan wa_ ninzin ka piman o tabe-nakat-ta. 
pig TOP carrot or pepper ACC eat-NEG-PST 
Lit. ‘The pig didn’t eat the carrot or the pepper.’ 


(31) Butasan wa ninzin mo piman_ mo _ tabe-nakat-ta. 
pig TOP carrot also pepper also eat-NEG-PST 
Lit. ‘The pig didn’t eat both the carrot and the pepper.’ 


In adult Japanese, both the disjunction and the conjunction are interpreted as 
having scope over negation. The interpretation of (30) can be paraphrased as “The 
pig didn’t eat the carrot, or he didn’t eat the pepper”, and therefore the sentence is 
true under this situation. In contrast, (31) means “The pig didn’t eat the carrot, and 
he didn’t eat the pepper”, and is false under the same situation. As expected, adult 
Japanese speakers in a control group consistently accepted (30), and consistently 
rejected (31) (acceptance rate: 100% for (30), and 0% for (31)). 

Children, however, showed different patterns of behavior. Of the 30 Japanese- 
speaking children (Age: 3;7-6;3, Mean: 5;3) participating, they accepted the test 
sentence with the disjunction (e.g., (30)) only 25% of the time, in sharp contrast 
to the adult’s 100% acceptance rate. Furthermore, children’s individual behaviors 


4 Again, this is a vastly simplified description of the experimental design. The actual experiment 
involves several manipulations that are necessary to satisfy pragmatic felicity conditions for using 
negation and disjunction. See Goro and Akiba (2004) for details. 
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are highly consistent. Among the 30 children, only four followed adult response 
patterns in that they consistently accepted this type of test sentence. The acceptance 
rate of the remaining 26 children was 13%, i.e., they rejected the test sentences 87% 
of the time. 

When the children who rejected the test sentence were asked to explain the 
reason for their negative judgments, most of them said either “because the pig did 
eat one of the vegetables” or “because it is only one of the vegetables that the pig 
didn’t eat”. The negative judgments of the vast majority of children, combined with 
their explanations for these, suggest that Japanese children interpreted the dis- 
junction ka within the scope of negation, assigning the English-type “didn’t eat the 
carrot and didn’t eat the pepper” interpretation to (30). In contrast to this non-adult 
behavior with the disjunction, Japanese children almost unanimously agreed with 
the adult choice concerning the conjunction; they consistently rejected (31) when 
the pig ate the carrot but not the green pepper (acceptance rate = 5%). This behavior 
suggests that children assigned the adult-like wide-scope interpretation to the con- 
junction ... mo ... mo, rejecting the alternative narrow-scope interpretation that 
makes the sentence true. 

In sum, Japanese children interpreted the disjunction ka as having scope under 
local negation, and did not allow the adult-like wide-scope interpretation. Con- 
versely, children assigned the adult-like wide-scope interpretation to the conjunction 
... mo... mo, while correctly rejecting the interpretation in which the conjunction 
takes scope under negation. These patterns of behavior by Japanese children con- 
trast with the children’s performance in other studies we have reviewed. First, these 
behaviors are not due to a uniform bias towards a particular type of scope inter- 
pretation, such as isomorphic scope interpretation. Japanese children demonstrated 
different patterns of scope assignments toward the disjunction and the conjunction: 
narrow/isomorphic scope for a negated disjunction, and wide/inverse scope for a 
negated conjunction. Second, children restricted their scope interpretations to those 
particular patterns; i.e., they did not exhibit the scope flexibility observed in other 
studies. In the studies reviewed above, children accepted test sentences by assigning 
non-adult scope interpretations to them. However, in Goro and Akiba’s experiment, 
children rejected the crucial test sentences (30) and (31), and this suggests that they 
did not allow the adult-like scope interpretation for a negated disjunction or the 
non-adult scope interpretation for a negated conjunction. Thus, children are not 
always “free” with respect to scope interpretation — they do not always allow a 
non-adult scope interpretation. The question then is, why did the children show 
this specific pattern of scope assignments with these sentences containing negation 
and logical connectives? 

Goro (2007) proposed a parametric account for the acquisition of logical con- 
nectives (See also Crain, Goro, and Thornton 2006; Crain and Khlentzos 2008; Crain 
2012). The background assumption is that the logical connectives in natural languages 
are divided into two classes. One class consists of logical connectives that are positive 
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polarity items (PPIs), which cannot be interpreted within the scope of local negation. 
This class includes the Japanese disjunction ka and the conjunction ... mo ... mo, 
along with the Hungarian disjunction vagy (Szabolcsi 2002), among others. The 
other class includes English and German logical connectives, which are not PPIs. 
Goro proposed that the polarity sensitivity of a logical connective is determined 
by setting the value of a binary parameter associated with each connective: [+PPI, 
—PPI]. Setting the value to [+PPI] renders a positive polarity to the lexical item, forc- 
ing it to take scope over local negation. Choosing the [—PPI] value results in a logical 
connective that has no such scope restriction, and hence yields De Morgan’s inter- 
pretation in simple negative sentences. Under this account, the acquisition of logical 
connectives involves the discovery of the correct parameter value in the target lan- 
guage. This acquisition process, Goro argued, is restricted by the Semantic Subset 
Principle (Crain, Ni, and Conway 1994). The Semantic Subset Principle enforces an 
ordering of the values of certain parameters and compels children to adopt the value 
that yields the narrowest truth conditions as the default setting; this value is aban- 
doned only on the basis of falsifying positive evidence in the input. Thus, the 
Semantic Subset Principle is a particular type of conservative learning algorithm. 
The crucial point here is that the Semantic Subset Principle establishes different 
default values for the [+PPI, —PPI] parameter for disjunction and conjunction: [—PPI] 
for disjunction and [+PPI] for conjunction. With respect to disjunction, the [-PPI] 
value of the parameter yields the “not A and not B” truth condition for a negated 
disjunction, as in English. A [+PPI] disjunction, however, yields the “not A or not 
B” truth conditions, as in Japanese. Notice that the two types of truth conditions 
stand in a subset/superset relationship; the situations in which “not A and not B” 
is true are a subset of the situations in which “not A or not B” is true. Therefore, 
according to the Semantic Subset Principle, the value that yields the narrower truth 
condition, namely the [-PPI] value, is selected as the default value for a disjunc- 
tion. With respect to conjunction, the relationship between relevant truth con- 
ditions is reversed: [-PPI] yields “not A or not B” and [+PPI] yields “not A and not 
B”, with the latter truth condition being a subset of the former. Consequently, [+PPI] 
is the default value for a conjunction, because the value yields the subset truth 
condition. This parametric account, combined with the Semantic Subset Principle, 
predicts that children initially set the parameter value to [-PPI] for a disjunction 
and [+PPI] for a conjunction. Children, therefore, are expected to interpret a disjunc- 
tion within the scope of local negation, and assign obligatory wide scope to a con- 
junction in simple negative sentences, irrespective of the properties in their target 


5 This argument presupposes that a [-PPI] disjunction may not take scope over negation, disallow- 
ing scope ambiguity. Descriptively, this seems to be the case; English-speakers consistently reject the 
wide-scope interpretation of disjunction in sentences like John doesn’t speak Spanish or French. The 
underlying mechanism that blocks the wide-scope disjunction is still unclear. See Goro (2007) and 
Jing (2008) for discussion. 
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language. Japanese children’s behaviors in Goro and Akiba’s experiment bear out 
this prediction. 

Several pieces of supporting evidence for the parametric account have been 
found in various languages. For example, Komine (2012) replicated Goro and Akiba’s 
results with Japanese simple negative sentences and with comparative construc- 
tions. Jing, Crain, and Hsu (2005) and Verbuk (2006) found that Chinese and Russian 
children, respectively, rejected the wide-scope interpretation of disjunction over nega- 
tion, even though the interpretation is readily accepted in those (adult) languages. 
With respect to conjunction, Crain et al. (2013) found that English- and Chinese- 
speaking children did not assign narrow-scope interpretations to a conjunction 
in simple negative sentences. For example, English-speaking children almost never 
accepted the sentence The pig didn’t eat both the pepper and the carrot, when the 
pig had eaten the carrot but not the pepper. In short, across languages (Japanese, 
Chinese, Russian, and English), children’s interpretations of the scope of logical con- 
nectives in negative sentences show exactly the same pattern: disjunction is inter- 
preted under the scope of negation, and conjunction is interpreted over the scope 
of negation. Furthermore, children are equally conservative in scope assignment; 
they rejected the alternative scope interpretations, even if the scope assignment 
makes the test sentence true. 

It is important to observe that the domain to which the Semantic Subset Principle 
is applied seems to be restricted. To illustrate, let us review Goro and Akiba’s (2004) 
control experiment, where they replaced the disjunctive phrase in the test sentence 
with an indefinite existential, nanika (something): 


(32) Butasan wa _— nanika tabe-nakat-ta. 
pig TOP something eat-NEG-PST 
Lit. ‘The pig didn’t eat something.’ 


Here, just as in the case with disjunction, the narrow scope of nanika (i.e., NOT >> 4: 
The pig didn’t eat anything) yields a subset truth condition of the wide-scope inter- 
pretation (i.e., J >> NOT: There is something that the pig didn’t eat). Therefore, if the 
Semantic Subset Principle restricts every aspect of children’s scope assignment in 
the same way, then Japanese children should show a bias towards the subset inter- 
pretation, as they did with the negated disjunction. Japanese children, however, did 
not show such a bias. The test sentence was presented in a situation where the pig 
had eaten, for example, the carrot and the eggplant, but not the pepper. Children 
accepted the sentence 88% of the time, showing that they accessed the wide-scope 
interpretation of nanika. A similar observation can be found in Musolino, Crain, and 
Thornton (2000), where they assessed English-speaking children’s interpretation of 
negative sentences with every in the object position: 


(33) The Smurf didn’t buy every orange. 
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The experimental story was that the Smurf examined three oranges, and ended up 
buying only one of them. Children accepted (33) as a correct description of the story 
85% of the time. This behavior suggests that children accessed the narrow-scope 
interpretation of every, because the alternative wide-scope interpretation of every 
would make the sentence false. This result contrasts with the observation in Crain 
et al. (2013), where English-speaking children almost never allowed the narrow- 
scope interpretation of conjunction (both X and Y) in the object position of simple 
negative sentences. Unlike conjunction, the universal quantifier every does not elicit 
children’s bias towards a subset truth condition. Zhou and Crain’s (2009) Chinese 
data (discussed above) leads to the same conclusion. In their experiment, young 
Mandarin-speaking children interpreted a universal quantifier under the scope 
of negation, showing no adherence to the surface scope that yields a subset truth 
condition. 

The Semantic Subset Principle is a conservative learning algorithm; it forces the 
learner to choose the narrowest possible hypothesis, and thereby, prohibits other 
possibilities until the learner encounters a sufficient amount of falsifying positive 
evidence. The available evidence suggests that children utilize this type of conserva- 
tive learning mechanism in the acquisition of relative scope between negation and 
logical connectives. This is expected if polarity sensitivity (in our terms, +PPI or 
-PPI) is an arbitrary lexical property of logical connectives in natural languages. If 
the property cannot be discovered by observing other independent properties, then 
conservative learning is the only way for children to acquire the scope constraint, 
assuming that negative evidence is unreliable. At the same time, the effects of the 
conservative learning algorithm seem to be restricted to this specific domain. Com- 
bined with the observation of scope freedom in other areas, this restricted conserva- 
tism suggests that children take advantage of multiple learning strategies in the 
acquisition of scope. Children are neither uniformly productive nor conservative 
with respect to scope assignment. The domain of knowledge seems to be partitioned 
into several distinct areas according to the nature of relevant quantificational ele- 
ments, and children apply different learning strategies to each of the areas. 


7 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have examined empirical evidence concerning the acquisition of 
language-specific constraints on scope interpretation in terms of learnability. A 
theory of language acquisition faces a learnability paradox if an acquisition task 
has the following three characteristics: (i) productivity; (ii) no negative evidence; and 
(iii) arbitrariness. Any adequate explanatory theory must therefore deny at least one 
of the three components. With respect to the acquisition of constraints on scope, the 
inherent properties of relevant evidence in the input make the second component, 
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no negative evidence, especially difficult to refute. Evidence concerning scope inter- 
pretation is inherently indirect, and tends to be very sparse. These properties lead to 
difficulties in constructing a realistic learning model that takes advantage of indirect 
negative evidence. These considerations leave us with two logical possibilities: 
either children are not productive or the relevant constraint on scope is not arbitrary. 
We have reviewed evidence that both of these possibilities are embodied in the 
actual acquisition process. First, with some constructions and combinations of 
quantificational elements, children exhibit freedom of scope. Japanese children, for 
example, allow non-adult inverse scope interpretations for sentences that involve 
two quantificational arguments. Given that children are undeniably productive in 
those areas, we are forced to conclude that the relevant scope constraints are not 
arbitrary; a linguistic theory must somehow derive the effects of the constraint from 
the interactions of other independently observable properties of the language. 
Second, with respect to the scope of logical connectives in negative sentences, 
children are highly conservative. Across different languages, children restrict their 
scope interpretations to those that yield subset truth conditions. These observations 
open up the possibility that human languages involve some arbitrary language- 
specific constraints on scope, as long as they are associated with a conservative 
learning algorithm. 

One important consequence that we can draw from these empirical observations 
is that a “general-purpose learning mechanism” cannot explain the acquisition of 
scope. Rather than resorting to a single learning mechanism that would produce 
similar developmental patterns across different areas of scope acquisition, children 
employ different learning strategies according to the nature of the target constraint. 
The effect of a specific learning strategy is not carried over to highly similar areas 
(e.g., no effects of the Semantic Subset Principle in the acquisition of relative scope 
between negation and universal quantifier), so it seems that “choice” among the 
learning strategies is determined by some innate mechanism. In other words, there 
must be some innate mechanism that constrains a particular learning strategy from 
being applied to a highly restricted domain. Additional empirical evidence about 
children’s acquisition of a particular constraint on scope will thus broaden our 
understanding about the nature of the learning principles and the constraints on 
them. This is an important issue for future research. 
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Masahiko Minami 
6 Narrative development in L1 Japanese 


1 Introduction 


Narrative is defined as a form of extended discourse in which at least two different 
events are described so that a variety of relationships between them, such as temporal, 
causal, and contrastive, become explicit. All of us have stories to tell. Wherever we 
go, we find that narratives are used in such important functions as mediating inter- 
personal relationships, self-presentation, making sense of experiences, and, when it 
comes to the development of children’s language skills, narration is the platform for 
transition into literacy. It is certainly true that narratives are typical of human dis- 
course activity. To communicate with people around them, individuals not only of 
all ages but also of all cultural backgrounds need the ability to narrate. Parallel 
with this universality, however, a starkly culture-specific narrative style undeniably 
exists; the ways in which individuals talk about past events are deeply cultural. 

The most fundamental feature of language development after the age of five is 
the change in function of linguistic categories from the sentential level to the level 
of extended spans of narrative discourse (Dickinson and McCabe 1991; Karmiloff- 
Smith 1986). The process that links early emergence of language development and 
relatively late mastery of linguistic knowledge represented by narrative discourse, 
in fact, begins much earlier. At around 22 months, children start to refer to past 
events, initially with a great amount of adult assistance. Around two years of age, 
children begin to narrate past events! such as injuries and to evaluate such experi- 
ences. Between three and five years old, children increase the length and complexity 
of their personal narratives. Actually, while English-speaking children tell various 
types of narratives (e.g., personal anecdotes and fantasies), the majority of their 
conversational narratives relate to real personal experiences (e.g., Miller and Sperry 
1988; Preece 1987). We may therefore claim that the ability to tell a coherent personal 
narrative is of significant importance in many aspects of an individual’s life, irre- 
spective of age. 

Furthermore, beginning at birth, children are immersed in a particular type of 
language and culture, the language and culture of the immediate community, which 


1 This means that children begin to narrate memories at around two years of age, and they then pro- 
ceed to develop their narrative abilities over the next few years. For instance, a two-year-old child 
may say “Big mean ugly fish” instead of “It was (or I saw) a big mean ugly fish,” but this type of 
narrating memories takes place in conversational exchanges. Dickinson and McCabe (1991: 7) and 
McCabe (1993: 292) use the following example: A mother asks her 31-month-old son, “Did you like 
the puppy?” He replies, “He taste my knee” (without the inflection of the verb, i.e., instead of “He 
tasted my knee”). She echoes her son’s reply but recasts it with a rising intonation, “He tasted your 
knee?” Her son replies, “Yeah. An’ puppy chase me” (instead of “The puppy chased me”). 
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includes the home and the school. The ability to narrate capably in a language- and 
culture-specific way is critical to later achievements in various developmental 
domains such as literacy. Despite the importance of understanding children’s narra- 
tive development, a criticism of this field is that there is a dearth of work considering 
linguistic and cultural variations (e.g., Au 1993; Heath 1983; Michaels 1991; Philips 
1982).? 

To address this gap, this chapter explores how language shapes and is shaped 
by culturally specific experiences through analysis of: (I) how young children 
develop narrative structure, and (II) how adults/parents guide their children in the 
acquisition of culturally appropriate styles of narrative and literacy. Specifically, the 
first section of this chapter presents an overview of some theoretical approaches 
to language development in general, and narrative development in particular. The 
second section, which emphasizes sociocultural aspects, examines children’s narra- 
tive discourse styles with particular attention to age related commonalities and 
differences. The section then discusses the role of parental input in facilitating the 
development of children’s personal narratives, based on the belief that the origins 
of narrative style can be traced back to early conversations at home between parents 
and children. The third and final section provides an overall summary and discusses 
the relationship between sociocultural background and the development of literacy 
in young children. In this way, each section provides a framework for consideration 
of some important issues regarding sociocultural contexts in narrative discourse and 
emergent literacy.? 

As the review of past research progresses, the chapter increasingly makes 
explicit the author’s position as a social interactionist who believes that the child is 
not only under the influence of the environment but simultaneously acts upon and 
even creates the environment to a certain extent. This assumption is based on the 
social interaction paradigm advocated by Vygotsky (1978) and Bruner (1977). The 
chapter also makes clear the author’s position as a new environmentalist in empha- 
sizing the critical issue of cross-cultural differences, in particular the substantial 
cross-cultural differences in the ways in which children structure their narratives. 


2 Philips (1982), for example, describes how, because of differences in unconscious interactional 
norms, the verbal as well as nonverbal communicative style of Native American students causes con- 
flicts and misunderstandings in interactions with European American teachers. 

3 In this chapter, I adopt Sulzby and Zecker’s (1991: 195) definition of emergent literacy, young 
children’s “everyday encounters with the print in their environments”. Here, however, I define literacy 
as both spoken and written language. This is a much broader definition of literacy than is generally 
accepted, but I justify it by my belief that a strong connection exists between learning to talk 
(particularly learning to narrate) and learning to read and write. In other words, oral language devel- 
opment (narrative development in particular) is directly related to the later development of written 
language. 
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1.1 Differing views of language development 


Science in different disciplines operates on different sets of assumptions. Unlike 
natural science, which is interested in the structure of natural phenomena, social 
science finds its interest in the normative grounds of individuals’ actions, beliefs, 
goals, norms, rules, and values. In the past, researchers had been interested in the 
question of the compatibility of different forms of research such as “positivist versus 
constructivist” and “empiricist versus nativist”. For example, the positivist philoso- 
phers of science, as compatibilists, assumed that all phenomena could be explained 
deductively, and they sought a unity of science. In contrast, incompatibilists, as 
the critics of positivism, did not believe that human actions could be deductively 
explained, and, instead, emphasized the necessity of interpretive descriptions and 
explanations with regard to the actor’s intentions, motives, and purposes. With these 
diverse scientific disciplines as backdrops, reviewing past theories and considering 
their implications is an interesting endeavor when considering narrative development. 


1.2 Behavioristic approach vs. linguistic approach 


Positivism, which refers to a set of epistemological perspectives and philosophies 
of science, holds that the scientific method is the best approach to uncovering the 
processes by which both physical and human events take place. This was true of 
explanations about child development, most of which were dominated by behaviorist 
interpretations (Watson 1913, 1924). The behaviorist dominance was especially true 
in Western societies in general, and the United States in particular. Behaviorists, 
also called learning theorists or environmentalists, viewed the environment as molding 
the child. According to them, learning changes the child’s behavior and advances 
his or her development. 

While the behavioristic approach claimed that the learning principle of rein- 
forcement plays the major role in the process of language acquisition, Chomsky 
(1959) argued that because the linguistic environment cannot account for the struc- 
tures that appear in children’s language, aspects of language rules and structure 
must be innate. He specifically criticized the behaviorist approach represented by 
Skinner (1957) who claimed that language learning is based upon experience. 
Instead, according to Chomsky (1957, 1965), humans have a biological or “hard- 
wired” endowment, because patterns governing natural languages are similar across 
different languages, though variations exist, and these variations are not always 
acquirable by children with the available input. The environment plays a role in the 
maturation of language (including language variation) and lexical learning. Thus, 
the behavioristic approach viewed children as beneficiaries of the language training 
mainly employed by their parents, whereas the generative approach represented by 
Chomsky considered children to be endowed with specialized language processors. 
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1.3 Cognitive-interactionist approach vs. social interaction 
approach as sociocognitive theory 


Unlike behavioristic or opposing linguistic approaches, Piaget (1959 [1926]) argued 
that the complex structures of language seem neither innate nor learned. Rather, 
based on constructivism, Piaget’s interactive approach suggests that language struc- 
tures emerge as a result of continuing interaction between the child’s current level of 
cognitive functioning and his or her linguistic as well as nonlinguistic environment. 

On the other hand, the social interaction approach (or the sociocognitive theory) 
represented by Vygotsky (1978) combines the two opposing approaches of the be- 
havioristic and the linguistic, and, furthermore, considers the functions of language 
in social communication to hold significant meaning throughout development. 
Vygotsky (1962) argued that language is at first only a tool for social interaction, 
but that the role of language changes over the course of development from a social 
tool to a private tool, as the child internalizes linguistic forms. 

The above conceptualization of language development forms a basis for the 
view of language as a socioculturally mediated product. More generally, the con- 
ceptualization rests on the “constructivist” conception of meaning, stipulating that 
social interactions are culturally constrained. Vygotsky (1978) hypothesized that 
children learn from other people, and particularly that children’s problem-solving 
skills, which include language, first develop through social interactions with more 
capable members of society — adults and peers — and then become internalized after 
long practice. Vygotsky’s concept of the “zone of proximal development”, which 
clarifies the difference between what learners can do without help and what they 
can do with help, is a construct that helps elucidate how interaction contributes to 
children’s development. Through the process of social interaction, adults provide 
children with the tools to establish complex series of actions in problem-solving 
situations. Because the process of social interaction occurs before children have the 
mental capacities to take appropriate actions to solve problems on their own, adults 
need to regulate children’s actions. Then, these regulatory behaviors taken by adults 
gradually become part of the children’s own behavior. Unlike Skinnerian condition- 
ing (Skinner 1957), the relationship between cognitive development and social inter- 
action, particularly early social interactions between children and more mature 
members of society, can be summarized by Vygotsky’s claim that all higher mental 
functions appear twice in development: (1) first as social or interpsychological func- 
tions during interactions with other social agents, and (2) only later, through the 
internalization of social-interactive processes, as individualized or intrapsychological 
functions. 

When focusing on language development, like Piagetian theory (e.g., Piaget 
1959), sociocognitive theory regards language development as part of more general 
cognitive development, emphasizing the acquisition of higher-order intellectual 
skills (e.g., Vygotsky 1978). In contrast to Piagetian theory, however, the central tenet 
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of sociocognitive theory is based on the foundational role that social interaction 
plays in cognitive and language development. In this sense, sociocognitive theory 
is highly compatible with language socialization studies (e.g., Schieffelin and Ochs 
1986). The social interaction approach thus combines many aspects of both the 
behaviorist positions and the linguistic positions. While social interactionists agree 
with linguists that language has structure and follows certain rules (which make 
language unique or different from other behaviors), they also agree with behaviorists 
in terms of the role of the environment; i.e., that the structure of human lan- 
guage arises from social and communicative functions that language plays in 
human relations. 


1.4 Evaluation of the various approaches reviewed 


As seen in the claims made by both cognitive interactionists and social interac- 
tionists, examining the development of children’s pragmatic ability is critical in order 
to understand language development. Chomsky’s linguistic revolution (Chomsky 
1957), however, brought with it the importance of conceptualizing links between 
the role of language and the human mind (i.e., humans have some universal and 
innate ability to learn language). The corrective emphasis on biology, however, is 
an oversimplification just as extreme as the Skinnerian one, though on the opposite 
end of the nature-nurture continuum. That is, in addition to the inborn capacity 
to analyze the underlying rule-governed nature of the target language, serious con- 
sideration should be paid to early socialization in order to explain the linguistic 
competence that young children acquire and develop. As Snow and Ferguson (1977) 
suggest, it seems obvious that parents play a far more important role in their 
children’s language acquisition than simply modeling the language and providing 
input for what Chomsky (1965) claims is “a language acquisition device”. 

Those opposing paradigms for understanding language acquisition insisted that 
environmental influence on language development not be overlooked. The emergentist 
approach (MacWhinney 1999), which, in fact, adopted the aforementioned social 
interaction approach, claimed that domain-general cognitive mechanisms, such as 
working memory, statistical learning, and pressures on memory organization and 
retrieval, contribute to language acquisition, although an innate, domain-specific 
mechanism might allow the very initial emergence of language. More specifically, 
in the emergentist framework, domain-general cognitive mechanisms work on envi- 
ronmental stimuli to render the complex and elegant structures that characterize 
language. Thus, the emergentist view is a constructivist one that emphasizes the 
interaction between the organism and the environment (i.e., children gradually learn 
through interacting with environmental factors such as parents’ speech patterns). 
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1.5 A sociolinguistic account: From language to narrative and to 
literacy development 


Following the sociolinguists’ account, language can be considered as both a mani- 
festation and product of a culture and possibly, a social class. Consequently, people 
in different cultures have differing beliefs about how children learn language. Telling 
a story, in fact, involves many factors, some of which add diverse cultural flavors to 
a narrative. For example, people from different linguistic backgrounds (and possibly 
cultural backgrounds as well) might encode their own perspectives and emotions in 
distinct ways. Au (1993: 113) describes “talk story”, an important speech event for 
Hawaiian children in their local speech communities: “During talk story children 
present rambling narratives about their personal experiences, usually enhanced 
with humor, jokes, and teasing. The main characteristic of talk story is joint perfor- 
mance, or cooperative production of responses by two or more speakers.” Along 
similar lines, from her observation of “sharing time” classes, Michaels (1991) dis- 
tinguishes between the ways that African American and European American children 
describe past events in their narratives. Further examining the same data as Michaels 
used, Gee (1991) points out the differences in the narrative techniques used by an 
African American girl and a European American girl; he categorizes the former as 
an oral-strategy (or poetic) narrative and the latter as a literate-strategy (or prosaic) 
narrative. These are some examples of cross-cultural comparison of narrative pro- 
ductions addressed in previous studies. 

Furthermore, with regard to early language development at home and later lan- 
guage skills development such as literacy in school settings, the aforementioned 
illustrations predict different patterns of literacy development. In her ethnographic 
study, Heath (1983), for instance, describes children growing up in different com- 
munities — through interactions with adults around them - to be oriented toward 
particular genres and styles of narrative experiences. She suggests that “the ways of 
talking” information from text varies across cultures and social classes. When 
applied to the use of language, therefore, the social interaction paradigm suggests a 
culturally ideal adult-child relationship. Development takes place within the context 
of meaningful social interactions in which adults guide and scaffold children’s par- 
ticipation in socioculturally appropriate ways. These examples illustrate the impor- 
tance of considering cultural differences in the ways in which individuals structure 
their oral personal narratives, and these differences predict different literacy styles. 


2 Maternal influence on the development of 
narrative discourse in Japanese children 
Storytelling is an interactive social act that occurs in culture-specific patterns; within 


the aforementioned social interactionist paradigm (Bruner 1977; Vygotsky 1978), the 
research described in this chapter investigates the extent to which Japanese children’s 
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personal narratives are influenced and constructed through social interactions. This 
paradigm maintains that talking about past events or experiences first takes place in 
interactive contexts, and that social support facilitates development in talking about 
the past (Sachs 1979, 1982). 

Narrative is a superordinate term that includes many discourse genres, for 
example, personal anecdotes (i.e., autobiographical experience), fictional storytell- 
ing (i.e., pretend or role play), and scripts (i.e., the typical series of events that take 
place in a particular activity). Like other narrative genres, the telling of personal 
natratives is a universal element of human behavior, but such narratives embody 
culturally specific modes of telling a story. Personal narratives contain the elements 
with which individuals give accounts of their experiences in ways that they either 
consciously or unconsciously feel make sense within their culture. In other words, 
along with other possible factors, culture is part of what influences the elements 
that one selects or organizes for a narrative, such as causal logic, salience of a 
memory, and temporal sequence (McCabe and Bliss 2003). 

The most basic requirement of a narrative is a recapitulation of chronologically 
sequenced events (Labov 1997, 2006) or, more generally, some reference to temporally 
or thematically connected events (Hicks 1994; McCabe 1991). Between the ages of 
two and three years, children’s narrative structure moves from script-like accounts 
to specific recollections of real past events. English-speaking children begin to talk 
about the past at about two years of age (Eisenberg 1985). While children’s language 
development progresses in this way toward extended narrative discourse, their early 
(through the age of three and a half years) productions are brief. Three-year-olds’ 
narratives are often simple two-event narratives, whereas four-year-olds’ narratives 
are much more diverse. Five-year-olds tell lengthy, well-sequenced stories that 
progress to the climax of the story more rapidly than adults (Dickinson and McCabe 
1991; Peterson and McCabe 1983) regardless of what language they speak. In this 
way, young children’s narrative skills continue to develop throughout toddlerhood 
and the preschool years in particular. They structure their oral personal narratives 
in an increasingly refined and mature style. 

Previous research has raised a wide range of issues in the areas of narrative 
development. Hudson and Shapiro’s (1991) work, for instance, treats how and what 
types of narrative develop at specific age levels of child development. Their study 
examines how the conversational context influences the coherence of children’s 
narratives. Examining how the selection of the topic affects children’s narrative 
production, Hudson and Shapiro illustrate how the components of narrative differ 
among children of different ages. Similarly, in her longitudinal study of three young 
children, Preece (1987) found that preschoolers are capable of producing a striking 
variety of narrative forms, such as personal anecdotes, parodies, film retellings, and 
fantasies. Over half of their conversational narratives, however, concern real personal 
experiences. 
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Research in narrative discourse has also examined the role of social interaction 
in young children’s language development and acquisition of narrative structure. As 
stated earlier in the literature review section, it has been demonstrated that children’s 
cognitive skills first develop through interactions with more mature members of 
society and are then internalized (Bruner 1977; Vygotsky 1978). In narrative contexts 
in particular, children’s speech is guided and scaffolded by mothers who initiate 
topics and conversations. Hudson (1993), in her studies of the role of parent-child 
conversations in the development of young children’s ability to talk about past 
events, investigated the effects of maternal elicitation styles. Her findings point out 
the influence of repetition in recounting events on the emergence and development 
of early autobiographical memory. Peterson and McCabe (1992) claim that stylistic 
differences between parents also affect children’s later narrative style. Similar evi- 
dence comes from Fivush (1991) who suggests that those mothers who use a more 
elaborated elicitation style early in development raise children who provide more 
elaborated accounts later in their development. In fact, what Fivush and Fromhoff 
(1988) call “elaborative” mothers (those who provide a substantial amount of infor- 
mation) correspond to what Hudson (1993) calls “high elaboration mothers”; Fivush 
and Fromhoff’s “repetitive” mothers, on the other hand, correspond to Hudson’s 
“low elaboration mothers”. 

The aforementioned studies not only explored how maternal conversational 
styles support children’s narrative development, but they also examined how maternal 
styles influence children’s recounting past experiences in later years. While the way in 
which a mother’s verbal interaction with her child may be reflected in the developing 
narrative skills of the child (Minami 2001), we must note that we cannot claim that 
parental narrative styles cause differences in narrative styles of their children. To 
some degree, we may be able to claim that the sorts of questions mothers ask during 
children’s narratives predict the degree and characteristics of elaboration children 
incorporate into their narrative style. To be exact, however, we should note that 
there might exist discrepancies between the profile of parental narrative input and 
children’s narrative productions. 

Similar relationships on the role of mothers’ linguistic responsiveness to young 
children have been reported in different cultures as well. For example, through her 
study of Mandarin-speaking children and their mothers living in Taipei, Taiwan, 
Chang (2003) claims that maternal approval to the child’s talk, elaborative requests, 
and provision of information are correlated with children’s narrative ability, such as 
describing objects and events and telling stories. Chang (2006) further claims that 
the existence of the continuous and interrelated relationship between early oral 
natrative and later language skills such as literacy is evident not only in English- 
speaking children [as reported, for example, by Snow and Dickinson (1991) and 
Tabors, Snow, and Dickinson (2001)] but also in Mandarin-speaking children. While 
any causal implications should be avoided, in narrative contexts children’s speech is 
guided and scaffolded by mothers who initiate and elicit the children’s recounting of 
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past experiences. In other words, parental talk conceivably provides a verbal frame- 
work for children’s representations of past events. Because this view may imply that 
early social interactions shape young children’s narratives into culturally preferred 
patterns, it is critical to consider cultural differences in how children structure their 
oral personal narratives. 

Our aim here is to heighten awareness of the importance of narratives in the 
development of the first language (L1), Japanese in this case. It offers a unique 
approach to the study of narrative development that includes a significant cross- 
cultural dimension. The study specifically explores how language shapes and is 
shaped by culturally specific experiences through analyses of (I) how young children 
develop narrative structure, and (II) how parents guide their children in the acquisi- 
tion of culturally appropriate styles of narrative and literacy. Studies have revealed 
that the succinct narrative style exhibited by Japanese children shows a remarkable 
contrast to the narrative style of North American children, which is typically a 
lengthy story detailing a single experience that often revolves around the solution 
of some problem (Minami 2002). Despite follow-up questions that encourage them 
to talk about one personal event at length, Japanese children generally present free- 
standing collections of several experiences; in contrast, North American children’s 
narratives show a one-event-one-story scheme. To explore these differences, this 
study examines both children’s monologic narratives and mother-child interactions 
or dialogic narratives. 

The first topic of this L1 study relates to children’s narrative discourse styles with 
particular attention to developmental features. The second topic of the L1 study 
explores the role of parental input in facilitating the development of children’s 
personal narratives, based on the belief that the origins of narrative style can be 
traced back to early conversations at home between parents and children. These 
two topics provide a framework for consideration of some important issues regard- 
ing sociocultural contexts in L1 narrative discourse and even in foreign- or second- 
language (L2) narrative discourse that will be mentioned toward the end of this 
chapter. 


2.1 Study one: Japanese children’s narrative structure 
(monologic narrative) 


2.1.1 Method 


2.1.1.1 Participants 

The first study was designed to examine developmental patterns and culture-specific 
monologic narrative styles. Twenty middle-class preschool children in Japan partici- 
pated in this study, along with their mothers. Of these children, 10 were in five-year- 
old children’s classrooms in preschool (5 boys and 5 girls, M = 5;03 years), whereas 
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the other 10 were in four-year-old children’s classrooms (5 boys and 5 girls, M = 4;03 
years). Of the 20 children, 8 were first-born, 9 were second-born, and the remaining 3 
were third-born. Among the 8 first-born children, 3 were only children at the time of 
data collection. All of the families were middle class as measured by the occupation 
and education of the father, and the education of the mother.* Of the 20 fathers, 
16 had college degrees, 2 had graduated from professional school. One father had 
finished high school. One father had attended graduate school. Of the 20 mothers, 
12 had attended two-year (junior) college. One had attended professional school, 
2 had concluded their schooling upon graduating from high school, and 5 had four- 
year college degrees. 

In separate interviews, these children and their mothers were prompted with 
questions related to injuries or early childhood memories, in the manner employed 
by Peterson and McCabe (1983). All subjects were monolingual, and none of these 
mother-child pairs had experienced living overseas at the time of data collection. 


2.1.1.2 Task, procedure, and materials 

This activity, which analyzes children’s developing narrative skills, follows the meth- 
odology for eliciting personal narratives developed by Peterson and McCabe (1983) 
for use with young children. Before eliciting narratives, rapport was established 
with the child through activities such as drawing pictures.> When children were 
judged to be comfortable in making conversation with the interviewer, they were 
asked prompting questions related to personal experiences (injuries for children, and 
early childhood memories for mothers). This elicitation technique had previously 
proved to be effective with Japanese children (Minami 1996a, 1996b; Minami and 
McCabe 1995). Questions were asked about personally experienced events, such as 
whether they had ever gotten hurt.© During the interviews, only nonspecific social 
support was provided; that is, the interviewer’s responses were confined to repeating 
the exact words of the children during a pause, back-channels (1a), and nonspecific 
requests and questions (1b) and (1c). 


4 Japanese parents of different socioeconomic status might guide their children in the acquisition of 
socioculturally specific styles of narrative. 

5 To minimize the child’s self-consciousness and not to influence his or her social behaviors, the 
conversations were recorded at the child’s home or, if it was not available for some reason, the 
child’s friend’s home was used as an alternative. In this sense, interactive interviewing - “a con- 
versational, open, or loosely structured mode, in which give and take is emphasized” (Modell and 
Brodsky 1994: 142) — was conducted. 

6 Injury is a topic that typically elicits extensive narrative production even from very introverted or 
young children (McCabe and Peterson 1991; Peterson and McCabe 1983). 
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(1) a. un, un. huun. 
‘uh huh.’ ‘well.’ 


b. motto hanasite kureru? 
‘Would you tell me more?’ 


c. sorede doo natta no? 
‘Then what happened?’ 


Note that individual differences in elaborative style may have been positively corre- 
lated with the rate of prompts during the story, and if this were the case, one might 
argue that the more elaborative storytellers are, the less dependent they are on 
prompts. However, although there are differences in general subprompts (e.g., the 
back-channel “uh huh” and more specific questions), all subprompts are statements 
or questions that do not refer to the content of a story but serve only to encourage 
the narrator to continue talking. In other words, these responses are relatively 
neutral and simply serve as signals of the interviewer’s interest to the children. 
Furthermore, parents did not accompany their children while the interviews were in 
progress. The narratives elicited from the children were thus minimally scaffolded 
and relatively monologic in nature. 

As with the children, an attempt was made to elicit monologic narratives from 
adult speakers, mothers in this study. Unlike the children, however, because the 
adults were expected to express themselves more easily, such tasks as drawing 
pictures were not used as warm-up tools. Unlike children, furthermore, because 
adults were expected to express themselves with little difficulty, the injury story 
was not used as an elicitation technique. Instead, they were asked to talk about 
any experiences, such as their earliest memory. 

To understand language-specific styles of narrative discourse, we need to con- 
sider the differences in how young children and more mature speakers of the same 
language tell narratives. To examine the relative narrative competence of young 
children, therefore, narratives were also elicited from adults — the children’s mothers 
in this study. In the past, only a few narrative researchers have had adults perform 
the same task as children (e.g., Berman and Slobin 1994). Few studies of Japanese 
have extensively examined adults’ narrative style, although Maynard (1993), for 
instance, identified a variety of Japanese linguistic devices and manipulative strategies 
(e.g., evidentiality morphemes [particular verb-ending forms/suffixes], modal adverbs, 
and discourse connectives) that convey a subjective emotion as well as an individual’s 
shared feelings with others.’ Analyzing adults’ narratives, however, is critical in that 


7 Maynard (1993) analyzes conversational data as well as narrative segments, which she took from 
contemporary works of Japanese fiction. She explores multiple functions of narrative discourse 
connectives dakara (so, therefore) and datte (but, because) in interactional contexts. For instance, 
the narrative segments subsequent to dakara provide the listener with supplementary information; 
the narrator conveys his or her personal information, attitude, and emotion toward the fact in 
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we can examine what linguistic devices and narrative strategies preschoolers have 
not yet begun to deploy in their narratives as compared to adults. Thus, adults’ 
narratives are assumed to serve as a standard of comparison that provides the cul- 
turally appropriate, full-fledged, rhetorically well-formed narrative that children are 
expected to accomplish eventually in telling personal narratives. 


2.1.1.3 Coding 

One piece of research relevant to the present study is the seminal study conducted 
by William Labov (1972), the sociolinguist who pioneered the study of oral personal 
narratives through the examination of the interface between cultural and linguistic 
issues. According to Labov, the narrator relies on affective expression as a primary 
means of conveying the relational significance of narrative events. A coding scheme 
has been developed using Labovian methodology (Labov 1997) to interpret the data 
focusing on the content of each clause in monologic narrative from the standpoint of 
high point analysis (i.e., the narrative event is considered to culminate in a high 
point of some kind). 

Although different scholars had proposed other analytic units in the past, Labov 
and Waletzky (1967) adopted the independent clause for their analyses, and designed 
linguistic techniques to evaluate the narration of experiences in African American 
Vernacular English. According to Labov (1972), a narrative consists of two important 
elements: referential and affective (or evaluative). The referential elements, which 
convey information about events and characters, are further categorized into two 
components: complicating action and orientation. Complicating actions depict the 
sequence of specific, chronologically ordered events comprising the experience, 
whereas orientations, unlike specific actions, provide descriptive non-sequential 
information, setting the stage for the narrated events, such as information about 
people, place(s), time(s), and situation(s). In other words, complicating actions give 
plot-advancing foreground information, whereas orientations provide contextualiz- 
ing background information of the story (Hopper 1979; Hopper and Thompson 


a somewhat brief way. Giving detailed descriptions of the roles of modal adverbs, Maynard (1993: 
127) also emphasizes that an adverb yahari/yappari (anyway, after all) “brings with it a feeling of 
speakerhood”; that is, yahari/yappari “attests to the fact that the utterance is personalized and the 
speaker is there.” Maynard further examines differences in narrative function between the plain form 
of the copula da (a linking verb “be”) and formal des(u)/mas(u) verb ending forms (i.e., suffixes) in 
Japanese [note that des(u) is the polite form of abrupt da]. Although Maynard does not elaborate on 
the relation between narrative point of view and interactional particles, she does explore the func- 
tions of two interactional particles: (a) assertive and/or emphatic particle yo, which, being similar to 
English expressions “I tell you” and “I’m sure”, expresses the speaker’s insistence or forcing the 
given information on the addressee; and (b) a rapport particle ne, by which the narrator seeks the 
listener’s agreement as English speakers use “you know”, “right?”, “don’t you agree”, or tag ques- 
tion [in other words, ne (or nee when elongated) expresses a request for compliance with the given 
information leaving the option of confirmation to the addressee]. 
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1980). Evaluative elements, which also provide background information, convey the 
narrator’s attitudes toward events and his or her interpretations of the protagonists’ 
motives and reactions to events. Without evaluations, narrated events would be 
mere representations of facts of our lives. 

In addition, two other categories were also included: (i) appendages, such as 
abstracts (“What, in a nutshell, is this narrative about?”) and codas (“That’s it”, 
which signals the sealing off of a narrative), and (ii) reported speech (statements 
that report character speech by generally reproducing the speech performed). Note 
that reported speech, which is considered a linguistically marked recounting of a 
past speech event, is an important category because second-order evaluations 
(which will be explained soon) are possibly provided in reported speech (Ely and 
McCabe 1993; Gwyn 2000). 

Minami and McCabe (1995) used an earlier adaptation of Labov’s technique 
referred to as high point analysis by Peterson and McCabe (1983) because of the 
critical importance of ascertaining the emotional climax - the high point - for 
evaluating the narrative as a whole. The coding scheme specifies the role that each 
clause plays in the organization of a narrative. In other words, personal narratives 
are fundamentally accounts of past experiences, but simply narrating what happened 
is not enough. Instead, in order to establish an appropriate spatial and temporal 
context, different types of information need to be encoded in a narrative. For example, 
some clauses play the role of descriptive “orientation”, which is considered to be 
the stage setting for the narrated events, whereas others function as “evaluation” or 
represent “actions” (or “complicating action” to follow Labov’s terminology). To 
summarize, most clauses produced by the participants were coded into one of the 
following categories: 


(2) Complicating action: Specific actions, events, or processes that take place, 
which are thus temporally restricted narrative clauses. An “action clause” 
recapitulates a single event that took place at some discrete or restricted point 
in time. 

e.g., tyuusya sita. 
‘{I] got an injection.’ 


(3) Orientation: Statements in which the narrator digresses from the events of a 
natrative to provide the listener with contextual embedding, such as features 
of environment, conditions, and ongoing behavior in the narrative. Orientation 
clauses do not occur at a restricted point in time and are thus relatively free 
narrative clauses. 

e.g., tyuurippu gumi no toki. 
‘When [I] was in the Tulip class at my preschool.’ 
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(4) Evaluation: Another type of relatively free narrative clause that tells the listener 
what to think about a person, place, thing, event, or more globally, the entire 
experience described in a narrative telling. 

e.g., nakanakatta. 
‘{I] didn’t cry.’ 


(5) Appendage: A composite category including narrative comments that appear 
either at the beginning (abstracts, attention-getting devices) or at the end of 
the main body of the narrative (codas). 

Abstracts: e.g., kaze no toki mo itta koto aru. 
‘Even when [I had] cold, [I] went.’ 
Attention-getting devices: e.g., boku sitteru wa. 
‘IT know [something].’ 
Codas: e.g., osimai. 
‘That’s it.’ 


(6) Reported speech: Statements that report character speech by generally 
reproducing the speech performed. 
e.g., ano ne, “tyuusya sinai hito ehon yonde mattoite kudasai,” tte 
sensei itteta. 
‘Well, you know, “Those who haven’t gotten a shot, please read a book 
while you’re waiting,” said the teacher.’ 


The coding scheme was piloted on a portion of the data. After the principal 
coder had analyzed all 40 transcripts of the monologic narrative data, a second 
coder independently analyzed 8 of those transcripts — 4 of the 20 adult transcripts 
and 4 (2 from each age group) of the children’s transcripts. Inter-rater reliability as 
measured by Cohen’s kappa, which is an estimate of reliability that corrects for 
chance rates of agreement, was .94 for the main categories (i.e., complicating action, 
orientation, evaluation, appendage, and reported speech) of the children’s coding, 
and .95 for the main categories of the adults’ coding, representing “almost perfect” 
agreement (Bakeman and Gottman 1997; Landis and Koch 1977). Once all the tran- 
scripts were coded, a series of Computerized Language Analysis (CLAN) programs 
(MacWhinney 2000) was employed to analyze frequencies of different codes, the 
total number of words, the number of different words, and the total number of 
clauses. 


2.1.2 Results 


Using the aforementioned coding rules, several principal characteristics of Japanese 
personal narratives were quantitatively analyzed. 
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2.1.2.1 Narrative length 

Narrative length was measured in two different ways: the total number of words in 
the narrative and the total number of subject-predicate clauses. For the four-year- 
olds, the total number of words ranged from 31 to 129 (M = 75.90, SD = 31.77), the 
total number of different words from 19 to 65 (M = 38.10, SD = 13.76), and the 
total number of clauses (i.e., subject-predicate propositions) from 5 to 16 (M = 10.90, 
SD = 3.60). For the five-year-olds, the total number of words ranged from 32 to 161 
(M = 75.60, SD = 47.80), the total number of different words from 18 to 64 (M = 37.10, 
SD = 17.76), and the total number of clauses from 7 to 19 (M = 10.70, SD = 3.95). Addi- 
tionally, similar type-token ratios (the total number of different words divided by the 
total number of words: Templin 1957) of these two age groups — .52 for four-year-olds 
and .53 for five-year-olds — indicate that the levels of lexical redundancy are almost 
identical. No age differences approached statistical significance in the three cate- 
gories: (a) the total number of words, t(18) = .02, ns, (b) the total number of different 
words, t(18) = .14, ns, (c) the total number of clauses, (18) = .12, ns, and (d) the type- 
token ratio, t(18) = .31, ns. As far as these production variables are concerned, there- 
fore, no major developmental differences between four-year-olds and five-year olds 
were observed (see Table 1 below). 


Table 1: Means and Standard Deviations of Total Number of Words, Total Number of Different Words, 
Type-Token Ratios, and Total Number of Clauses in Monologic Narrative Production 


Mothers of Mothers of 
four-year-olds five-year-olds 
(n = 10) (n = 10) 

M SD M SD t value df 
Total number of words 75.90 31.772 75.60 47.796 .017 18 
Total number of different words 38.10 13.763 37.10 17.760 141 18 
Type-token ratio 521 .088 533 .092 309 18 
Total number of clauses 10.90 3.604 10.70 3.945 118 18 


What attracts our attention, however, is that, in these three categories (i.e., the 
total number of words, the total number of different words, and the total number of 
clauses), no significant associations were found between mothers and children. 
Pearson’s product-moment correlation between mothers and children for the total 
number of words used was r(18) = .19, ns. The correlation for the total number 
of different words used was r(18) = .22, ns. Likewise, the correlation for the total 
number of different words used was r(18) = .30, ns. These results thus indicate that 
talkative mothers do not necessarily have talkative children, and that reticent mothers 
do not necessarily have reticent children. 
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2.1.2.2 High point analysis 

As a content-based narrative analysis, narrative elements (i.e., complicating action, 
orientation, evaluation, appendage, and reported speech) were also examined. No 
differences reached statistical significance between four-year-olds and five-year- 
olds, in terms of complicating action, evaluation, or orientation in either raw or 
proportional frequencies. 

Each of these two age groups was then compared with the adult group (i.e., 20 
mothers). The proportion of children’s restricted narrative clauses (i.e., complicating 
actions) was substantially higher than adults’. That is, four-year-olds provided pro- 
portionately more action statements than adults (i.e., mothers), (28) = 5.21, p < .0001; 
five-year-olds also provided proportionately more action statements than adults, 
t(12) = 3.58, p < .004.8 

Conversely, the proportion of the sum of evaluation and orientation clauses (i.e., 
background information) provided by adults was substantially higher than that by 
either one of the children’s age groups. That is, the proportion of the narrative that 
four-year-olds devoted to background information was lower than the proportion 
of the narrative that adults (mothers in this case) devoted to background informa- 
tion, t(28) = -4.53, p < .0001. Also, the proportion of the narrative that five-year- 
olds devoted to background information was lower than the proportion of the narra- 
tive that adults devoted to background information, (28) = —3.43, p = .002. 

The two types of background information (i.e., orientation and evaluation) were 
then examined separately because orientation serves a referential function but 
evaluation serves an affective or evaluative function (Labov 1972). A difference was 
observed between four-year-olds and adults in orientation statements, t(28) = -2.79, 
p = .009. Likewise, the proportion of the narrative that five-year-olds devoted to 
orientation statements was lower than the proportion of the narrative that adults 
(mothers in this case) devoted to orientation statements, ¢(28) = —3.22, p = .003. An 
age related difference, however, was identified. The proportion of the narrative that 
four-year-olds devoted to evaluation statements was lower than the proportion of 
the narrative that adults devoted to evaluation statements, (28) = -3.02, p = .005, 
but the difference between five-year-olds and adults did not reach a statistical signif- 
icance in terms of proportional frequencies, t(12) = -1.00, ns. The evaluation revealed 
that five-year-olds’ monologic narrative organization, compared to four-year-olds’ one, 
tends to resemble adult models. 


8 Note that because the length of adults’ narratives (i.e., the total number of clauses) are significantly 
longer than that of four-year-olds, t(28) = 4.93, p < .0001, and that of five-year-olds, t(28) = 4.95, 
p < .0001), comparing raw frequencies, particularly in terms of examining narrative structure, 
is meaningless. Note also that whenever the population variances are not assumed to be equal, the 
t-statistic based on unequal variances was used. When the variances of the two samples were quite 
different, therefore, this procedure reduced the degrees of freedom. 
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To summarize, Labovian methodology (Labov 1997) is associated with content- 
based orientations to narrative. Labov and Waletzky (1967) elicited narratives of 
a life-threatening experience from adolescents in Central Harlem, New York City. 
Two important features characterize Labovian methodology. First, its focus is on 
the temporal sequencing of the linguistic string as critical to narrative accounts 
of events. This is evident in Labov and Waletzky’s (1967: 20) earlier definition of 
narratives — “one method of recapitulating past experience by matching a verbal 
sequence of clauses to the sequence of events which actually occurred”,? as well as 
Labov’s much later explanation: 


(7) The fundamental concept that distinguishes narrative from other ways of 
reporting the past is temporal juncture: a relation of before-and-after that 
holds between two independent clauses, and matches the order of events in 
time. Such sequences of ordered clauses form the complicating action that is 
the skeletal structure of narrative. 

(Labov 2006: 37) 


The second important feature is the distinction between two elements required for a 
successful narrative: referential elements and evaluative elements. 

The analysis of the responses was done using Labovian methodology (Labov 
1997), and the results indicated the following: (a) Children tend to tell their stories 
in a sequential style (i.e., action statements: foreground information), whereas adults 
emphasize non-sequential, background information (i.e., evaluation or orientation 
statements). (b) Both four-year-olds and five-year-olds emphasize a simple descrip- 
tion of successive events (i.e., foreground information). Compared to four-year-olds, 
however, five-year-olds begin to provide evaluative comments (i.e., background 
information) in ways that are slightly more adult. Narrative competence derives 
from a cognitive schema that is shared across mature speakers. It requires knowl- 
edge of core plot components, or what Labov (1972) termed referential elements 
and devices for evaluation so that narrators alternate plot-advancing foreground 
information and contextualizing background information for sophisticated elabora- 
tion. Overall, the results provide strong evidence that the following clear differences 
exist in terms of content and delivery between children and adults: (a) Children tend 
to tell their stories in a sequential style, whereas adults emphasize non-sequential 
information. (b) With age, however, children steadily and increasingly include non- 
sequential information in order to achieve greater narrative coherence, which is the 
central aim of most adult narrators. 


9 See also Labov (1972: 359-360). 
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Figure 1: Distribution of the three major narrative components: A comparison of preschoolers and 
their mother’s monologic narratives 


2.2 Study two: Japanese mother-child joint narratives 
(dialogic narrative) 


2.2.1 Age differences within a particular culture 


Content-based narrative analyses offer important predictions for the development 
of narrative abilities. Labovian methodology (Labov 1972, 1997), which belongs to 
content-based narrative analyses, is considered appropriate for the current study, 
because it focuses on “such factors as the event representation underlying the proto- 
typical situation or script in which a narrative is anchored, the narrative as a text 
leading up to a high point, and embedding the sequential chain of events in a 
network of evaluative comments and background circumstances” (Berman 1995: 
287-288). To begin with, as Nelson (1986, 1989) suggests, for successful narrative 
production young children need to be cognizant of a familiar script (i.e., verbal 
reconstruction of familiar sequences serves as the foundation of verbal reconstruc- 
tion of personal experience). Furthermore, as Peterson and McCabe (1983) emphasize, 
child narrators are required to have a good command of canonic narrative structure 
(i.e., a series of complicating actions leading up to a highpoint and culminating in a 
final outcome or resolution). Finally and most important, child narrators - young 
children in particular —- may provide referential narrative information (e.g., plotline 
events) but they may not provide the amount of evaluative interpretation that is 
necessary for successful storytelling. In other words, young children tend to focus 
on events and activities but they may not devote an ample amount of verbal expres- 
sion to motivational, evaluative, and other background information (Berman and 
Slobin 1994). 
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In this context, we need to consider the role of scaffolding. The ideal goal is 
telling narratives virtually without any support (i.e., monologic narrative). In reality, 
however, young children develop narrative abilities in essentially interactive con- 
texts. That is, when storytelling is clearly interactive and embedded in conversation 
(i.e., dialogic narrative), with supportive input from familiar adults, mothers in many 
cases, children are likely to produce well-constructed strings of narrative discourse. 
Responding to scaffolding input, young children construct a story as part of dialogic 
interchange. Because of this, while the first question addressed young children’s 
freestanding personal narratives, the second question looked at their narratives 
in the context of mother-child interactions. This decision was thus made because 
narratives are, after all, dialogically evolving episodes of interaction, in which eval- 
uations are frequently co-constructed between speaker and listener (Gwyn 2000). 
The same 20 Japanese mother-child pairs were used to investigate this question. 
However, unlike the interviews described above, in this data collection mothers 
were asked to tape-record, at home, conversations with their children about past 
experiences. 


2.2.2 Method 


2.2.2.1 Task, procedure, and materials 

As reviewed earlier, previous research (e.g., Fivush 1991; Hudson 1993) reported that 
some mothers adopt an elaborative (or high elaborative) style, whereas other mothers 
adopt a repetitive (or low elaborative) style engaging in conversations during which 
they provide little descriptive information. The purpose of examining parental styles 
of narrative elicitation is, in accordance with Vygotskian sociocognitive theoretical 
models (Vygotsky 1978), to understand mothers’ scaffolding strategies, i.e., how 
mothers verbally interact with their young children during narrative elicitation. A 
great number of narratives about children’s experiences are, in fact, told jointly by 
parents and children; that is, the parent prompts particular information from the 
child as well as adds information (Peterson 2004). A considerable number of 
research (e.g., McCabe and Peterson 1991) has revealed that such co-construction 
teaches children how they should structure their narratives and what kinds of infor- 
mation they should include. 

In this study, mothers were asked to elicit talk about interesting past events or 
experiences from their children in a relaxed and informal situation; no other specific 
instructions or requests were provided. In contrast to the researcher’s elicitation 
strategies in which only non-directive general cues were given and thus narra- 
tives were elicited from the children with minimal scaffolding (as described in the 
“children’s narrative structure” subsection above), in this activity mothers were 
expected to scaffold the narratives of their young children. Here, following the 
methods developed by McCabe and Peterson (1991), mothers were encouraged to 
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ask their children to relate stories about personal experiences, about real events that 
had happened in the past. However, mothers were also asked to do this narrative 
elicitation in as natural a way as possible, just as they would ordinarily behave 
when asking their children to talk about past events. In contrast to the researcher’s 
narrative elicitation, this task is thus dialogic in nature. The dialogues between 
mothers and their children were recorded in their homes. 


2.2.2.2 Coding 

Transcripts of all parents’ speech were scored according to a coding system that was 
previously used to analyze how speech acts are mapped onto dialogic narrative dis- 
course in English (McCabe and Peterson 1991). Using this coding scheme as a basis, 
Minami and McCabe (1995) devised coding rules that are applicable to Japanese 
data. All parental speech was scored according to these coding rules. Parental utter- 
ances were coded as one of three types: (I) topic-initiation (or topic-switch), (ID) 
topic-extension, and (III) conversational strategies that simply show attention, such 
as “un” (‘uh huh’) and “huun” (‘well’). Utterances categorized as topic-extension are 
further subdivided into: 


(8) Descriptive statements: Statements that describe or request description of a 
scene, a condition, or a state. 
e.g., ato Momotaro no hon mo atta desyo. 
‘There was also a book about the Peach Boy.’ 


(9) Action statements: Statements about or requests for information about 
complicating actions that, accompanied by an action verb, describe a specific 
action. 

e.g., banana mo tabetan. 
‘[You] also ate a banana.’ 


(10) Mother’s evaluative comments: Evaluations by the mother herself. 
e.g., sore ii ne. 
‘That’s good, wouldn’t you say.’ 


(11) Mother’s request for child’s evaluative comments: 
e.g., “uu-tyan no doko ga kawaii no?” 
‘What do [you] think is cute about the bunny?’ 


The coding categories used are (i) maternal requests for the child’s descriptions, 
complicating actions, and evaluations, (ii) maternal evaluations, and (iii) statements 
showing attention. Note that in this study, because the number of initiation was con- 
trolled, it was not included. 
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This study, analyzing the connection between maternal narrative elicitation 
strategies and children’s developing narrative skills (which were described in the 
“children’s narrative structure” section), specifically focuses on the following corre- 
spondence between monologic and dialogic narrative: (a) the relationship between 
the child’s action statements in monologic narrative and the mother’s statements 
about or requests for information about complicating actions during narrative elici- 
tation; (b) the relationship between the child’s orientation statements in monologic 
narrative and the mother’s descriptive statements that describe or request descrip- 
tion of a scene, a condition, or a state; (c) the relationship between the child’s 
evaluation statements in monologic narrative and evaluation components during 
maternal narrative elicitation, i.e., (i) the mother’s evaluative comments and (ii) the 
mother’s request for the child’s evaluative comments. Emphasis on these two-way 
interactions indicates the belief that children and their environments — mothers in 
this case — need to be conceptualized as a dynamic system in which they actively 
interact with and influence each other. This bidirectional emphasis furthermore 
plays a complementary role for the Labovian analysis (Labov 1972, 1997) in which, 
at the expense of interactional aspects, the structural dynamics of storytelling are 
emphasized (Gwyn 2000). In evaluation in particular, the integration of bidirectional 
interactions lets the Labovian account of evaluation explain the interactional func- 
tions of narrative (Wortham 2000). 


2.2.3 Results 


The raw frequency of each category of parental speech was calculated. The propor- 
tional frequency was also determined by dividing the total frequency of each cate- 
gory by the total number of utterances that the mother produced. Frequencies were 
analyzed because they represent the impact that loquaciousness might have on 
children’s narration (e.g., Hoff-Ginsberg 1992). Note that proportions were also used 
because they correct for differences in length and allow us to see differing relative 
emphasis on components of narration. But no statistically significant differences 
were observed from proportional frequencies in this case. 

To evaluate whether mothers of four-year-old children and mothers of five-year- 
old children elicited in different ways, a series of independent-samples ¢ tests was 
conducted for the major coding categories: maternal requests for descriptions, com- 
plicating actions, and evaluations, maternal evaluations, and statements showing 
attention. The following differences due to the age of the children emerged in 
mothers’ narrative elicitation strategies: (a) Mothers of four-year-olds requested 
evaluation from their children more frequently than did mothers of five-year-olds, 
t(18) = 3.18, p = .005. (b) While t tests for the other coding categories did not reach 
statistical significance, compared to the mothers of five-year-olds, the mothers of 
four-year-olds were more likely to give their children topic-extension prompts (see 
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Table 2). It should be noted that when adult interviewers elicited narratives from the 
children without providing such scaffolding (see the “children’s narrative structure” 
subsection above), four-year-olds provided less evaluation than adults, while no dif- 
ferences were observed between five-year-olds and adults. The observed difference 
in maternal narrative elicitation patterns therefore shows that the mother guides 
her child by providing requests for evaluation if she considers it appropriate unless 
mothers judge that evaluation statements are sufficient. 


Table 2: Mean Frequencies and Percentages (Standard Deviations) of Mothers’ Prompts to Children 
about Past Events 


Mothers of Mothers of 
four-year-olds five-year-olds 
(n = 10) (n = 10) 
M SD M SD t value df 

Requests for descriptions 

Frequencies 19.10 8.937 15.00 7.348 1.121 18 

Percentages 13.71% 3.533 15.18% 5.025 756 18 
Requests for actions 

Frequencies 28.80 15.591 23.50 10.014 -905 18 

Percentages 20.75% 9.083 25.09% 11.762 924 18 
Requests for evaluations 

Frequencies 32.00 13.241 16.50 7.878 3.181** 18 

Percentages 25.40% 11.190 17.73% 8.619 1.716 18 
Evaluations by mother herself 

Frequencies 22.70 14.606 15.40 10.341 1.290 18 

Percentages 15.33% 6.208 15.10% 6.721 .079 18 
Statements showing attention 

Frequencies 36.20 31.460 27.10 20.851 762 18 

Percentages 24.81% 17.804 26.89% 19.607 .248 18 
*tp < 01, 


2.3 Study three: Cross-cultural comparison of parental styles of 
narrative elicitation 


Mother-child storytelling has been used as a first step toward exploring language 
socialization through narrative discourse. Because storytelling is an interactive social 
act that occurs in culture-specific patterns, it is not surprising that a large amount of 
cross-cultural research has been conducted in the context of parent-child narratives, 
in part with the intent of revealing the manner in which culture is reflected in narra- 
tives (Harkins and Ray 2004; Shulova-Piryatinsky and Harkins 2009). However, the 
studies that have investigated sociocultural variations in maternal narration in style 
are still few (Melzi and Caspe 2005). 
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The purpose of this study is to address this gap through an exploration of how 
mothers from different cultural groups engage in joint narratives. As a continuation 
of Study Two, the research was then extended using a cross-linguistic/cross-cultural 
approach to compare narrative elicitation patterns in different language/cultural 
groups. The study compared conversations between mothers and children from three 
different groups: (a) Japanese-speaking mother-child pairs in Japan (the mother- 
child pairs described in the previous sections), (b) Japanese-speaking mother-child 
pairs living in the United States, and (c) English-speaking North American mother- 
child pairs. Note that the research presented here deals exclusively with the com- 
parisons of five-year-olds: (a) 10 middle-class Japanese five-year-olds (5 boys and 5 
girls, M = 5;03 years) and their mothers living in Japan (none of these mother-child 
pairs had experienced living overseas at the time of data collection), (b) 8 middle- 
class Japanese five-year-olds (4 boys and 4 girls, M = 5;03 years) and their mothers 
living in the United States, and (c) 8 English-speaking middle-class North American 
five-year-olds (4 boys and 4 girls, M = 5;03 years) and their mothers. All mothers 
agreed to interview their children at home about real past events. 


2.3.1 Method: Task, procedure, materials, and coding 


As previously described in the “mother-child interactions and children’s narratives” 
subsection, mothers were asked to elicit narrations from their children about inter- 
esting past events or experiences in a setting that was in every way relaxed and 
informal; no further specific instructions or requests were provided. Subsequently, 
the speech act coding system described in a previous section was also used for ana- 
lyzing the parental styles of narrative elicitation. Speech was broken into utterances, 
and transcripts of all parents’ speech were scored according to that system. 


2.3.2 Results 


2.3.2.1 Maternal styles of narrative elicitation 

For parental speech, the total frequency of each category was counted, and also the 
proportional frequency was calculated by dividing the total frequency of each cate- 
gory by the total number of utterances that the mother produced. To test for the 
effect of group (Japanese mother-child pairs in Japan, Japanese mother-child pairs 
in the United States, and North American mother-child pairs), multivariate analyses 
of variance (MANOVA) were conducted for the major coding categories: maternal 
requests for the child’s descriptions, actions, and evaluations and maternal evalua- 
tions and statements showing attention (see Table 3). 
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Table 3: Mean Frequencies and Percentages of Mothers’ Prompts to Children about Past Events 
(five-year-olds) 


Japanese Japanese North 
mothers mothers American 
in Japan in the U.S. mothers 
(n = 10) (n = 8) (n = 8) 
M SD M SD M SD F value 
Requests for descriptions 
Frequencies 15.00 7.348 14.00 7.892 17.63 14.995  .261 
Percentages 15.18% 5.025 21.91% 4.704 19.54% 5.454 4.127* 
Requests for actions 
Frequencies 23.50 10.014 15.50 10.915 17.88 15.932 1.009 
Percentages 25.09% 11.762 23.89% 6.940 20.39% 12.687 .436 
Requests for evaluations 
Frequencies 16.50 7.878 8.75 5.120 21.38 19.885 2.131 
Percentages 17.73% 8.620 15.07% 9.639 22.20% 9.803 1.206 
Evaluations by mother herself 
Frequencies 15.40 10.341 7.75 10.846 28.25 25.822 3.070T 
Percentages 15.10% 6.721 9.21% 7.496 29.13% 13.024 9.778*** 
Statements showing attention 
Frequencies 27.10 20.851 17.50 6.803 7.50 7.270 4.273* 
Percentages 26.89% 19.607 29.92% 9.840 8.74% 4.204 5.795** 


tp < .07. *p < .05. **p < .01. ***p < .001. 
4 Degrees of freedom = 2, 23. 


In terms of proportions, there was a significant multivariate effect of group, 
Wilks’ lambda = .33, approximate F(8, 40) = 3.69, p = .003. Univariate ANOVAs were 
run for each of the dependent variables. The effect of group was largely attributable 
to significant effects on maternal evaluations, F(2, 23) = 9.78, p = .001, and state- 
ments showing attention, F(2, 23) = 5.80, p = .009. The results were further analyzed 
in Fisher’s least significant difference (LSD) tests, which revealed the following: (a) 
North American mothers gave proportionately more evaluation (M = 29.13%, SD = 
13.02) than did both Japanese mothers living in Japan (M = 15.10%, SD = 6.72) and 
in the United States (M = 9.21%, SD = 7.50). (b) On the other hand, both Japanese 
mothers living in Japan (M = 26.89%, SD = 19.61) and in the United States (M = 
29.93%, SD = 9.84) gave proportionately more verbal acknowledgment (i.e., state- 
ments showing attention) than did North American mothers (M = 8.74%, SD = 4.20). 


2.3.2.2 Child’s length of turns 
In addition to the frequencies of the coded behaviors, the “child’s utterances over 
turns” was examined (“utterances over turns” can be defined as the number of 
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Utterances over Turns 


4 


Japanese five-year-olds Japanese five-year-olds North American 
in Japan in the US. five-year-olds 


Figure 2: Children’s ratio of utterances over turns 


utterances produced by a speaker per turn).!° North American children produced 
approximately 2.11 utterances per turn on average (SD = .90). On the other hand, 
Japanese children living in Japan and the United States produced 1.19 utterances 
(SD = .22) and 1.24 utterances (SD = .10), respectively. A one-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) was performed on the variable, “utterances over turns”. This ANOVA 
yielded a significant main effect of group, F(2, 23) = 8.34, p = .002. The ANOVA 
results were further analyzed in the LSD Post Hoc tests, which showed that Japanese 
children, whether living in Japan or the United States, produced fewer utterances 
(i.e., about 1.22 utterances on average) per turn than did North American children 
(Figure 2). These differences in utterances over turns indicate differences in the 
direction of maternal control, i.e., to what extent mothers allow their young children 
to take long monologic turns. 

To summarize, the results indicate: (a) English-speaking North American mothers, 
while allowing their young children to take long monologic turns, offer positive 
evaluation of the narrative (e.g., “It’s a good story.”); (b) Japanese mothers, on the 
other hand, indicate their interest in their children’s narratives by frequently pro- 
viding brief verbal signs of encouragement (e.g., “un” [‘yes’] “huun” [‘well’]). They 
facilitate frequent turn exchanges while offering few evaluative comments. From 


10 Note that even if an aizuchi (which is similar to back-channeling) appears, that does not neces- 
sarily mark the end of a turn, because it may indicate an unconditional signal to go on talking. 
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early childhood on, children in all groups become accustomed to culturally valued 
narrative discourse skills through interactions with their mothers. 


2.4 Summary and discussion for L1 narrative development 


In this study, the genre of narrative (or story) was investigated in the larger context 
of discourse, from both developmental and cross-cultural perspectives. The ability 
to narrate a story is considered a skill, and the study first examined how Japanese 
children acquire and develop narrative discourse skills. According to Labov (1972), 
referential and affective (or evaluative) elements are both indispensable for an ideal 
narrative. Action statements serve to move the plotline forward as it proceeds from 
orientation statements, whereas affective (or evaluative) statements convey the nar- 
rator’s attitudes toward the narrative events. Furthermore, sequential “foreground” 
information (i.e., action statements) refers to the parts of the narrative that relate a 
sequence of events with respect to a timeline and thus constitute the skeletal struc- 
ture of the narrative. In contrast, non-sequential “background” information refers 
to supportive narrative (e.g., orientation to where and when events occurred, and 
evaluation, which describes the agent’s motives) that does not itself relate the main 
events. The results reported in this research indicate that compared to adults, pre- 
school children focus on temporal sequence with little emphasis on non-sequential 
information such as evaluation and orientation. 

In an effort to comprehend children’s acquisition of a culturally shared narrative 
style, this study also examined how the culture-specific aspects of young children’s 
narrative skills are developed through mother-child conversational interactions. The 
study specifically examined cultural variations in parental goals of storytelling and 
story constructions to and with young children. It has revealed that mothers in 
each culture simultaneously pay considerable attention to all the elements in their 
children’s narratives and, through specific types of intervention (i.e., North American 
mothers allow their children to take long monologic turns, and subsequently give 
many evaluative comments, whereas Japanese mothers intervene with frequent turn 
exchanges), actively support the progressive development of their children’s narra- 
tive skills. As summarized in the previous two subsections, maternal styles of 
narrative elicitation may affect their children’s narrative techniques later. 


3 From present research to future research 


3.1 Overall summary 


The progression of language growth is remarkable as children move from expressing 
their needs and emotions to adults through cries and babbling sounds, to the rapid 
expansion of language, as children and adults (mainly their parents), through verbal 
means, engage in on-going activities, and eventually to children and adults sharing 
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experiences as they relay personal narratives. “How do children learn to narrate?” is 
one of the questions posed in this chapter. Sometime during the second year of life — 
anywhere from 12 to 18 months - children begin to utter their first words. During 
the following four to five years, language acquisition and development occur quite 
rapidly. For example, when Labovian methodology (Labov 1972, 1997; Minami 2002) 
is applied to the narrative of Akio, a boy aged 5 years and 4 months, the following 
organization is identified. To present his injury experience in this narrative, Akio 
mostly used chronological statements in a time sequence. In other words, while 
he chained events sequentially and structured his narrative causally, he did not 
necessarily elaborate on background information such as emotional states. 


(12) Akio’s monologic narrative 

Orientation 

ano ne, supiido dasite itara ne, 

‘Um, you know, (I) was speeding, you know,’ 
Complicating action 

koronde, 

‘(D fell,’ 
Complicating action 

handoru magatte ne. 

‘the handlebars became bent, you know.’ 
Complicating action 

odeko no byooin itte ne, 

‘(DD went to the forehead hospital, you know,’ 
Complicating action 

ano ne, byooin itte ne, 

‘um, you know, (I) went to the hospital, you know,’ 
Complicating action 

sorede ne, koko maite moratte ne, odeko. 

‘then, you know, (I) had this (part) bandaged, you know, the forehead.’ 
Complicating action 

sorede ne, oziityan to obaatyan ga ne, arare o motte kite, 

‘then, you know, my grandpa and grandma, you know, brought rice cake 

cubes,’ 
Complicating action 

tabete, 

‘(1) ate (those cakes),’ 
Evaluation 

sorede ne, daibu naotte kita. 

‘then, you know, (I) became very much okay.’ 
Appendage: Coda 

owari. 

‘that’s it.’ 
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By the time children enter school, however, they seem to have mastered the major 
structural features of their language; for instance, they tell stories that conform 
to particular cultural schemata for storytelling (e.g., a topic-centered story, which 
begins with orientation, builds to a climax, then resolves the action, and ends with 
a coda). In fact, children seem to master nearly all of the linguistic features of the 
language to which they are exposed seemingly without specific instruction. Yet, 
in the light of becoming able to produce culture- and language-specific stories 
that meet cultural norms, the gradual but steady socialization process by caregivers 
contributes greatly to the shaping of children’s narrative ability. 

This chapter first presented a historical overview of the field of language studies. 
The late-1950s witnessed a rapid development in child language studies, from the 
behaviorist theory of language put forth by Skinner (1957) to the Chomskian revolu- 
tion (Chomsky 1957), which provided language researchers with new models to 
explore. The chapter then discussed developments in our understanding of how 
children learn to talk, with particular emphasis on the roles of innate, cognitive, 
and social interactive factors in language development, as well as cross-cultural 
differences. Language production — not only at the syntactic level but also at the dis- 
course level — is a combination of the nature of human thought and the structural 
properties peculiar to an individual’s native language. 

This chapter has particularly focused on various aspects associated with prag- 
matic development, such as (a) the acquisition of culturally specific rules for using 
speech and (b) factors influencing language development (e.g., the role of maternal 
input and scaffolding behavior). The chapter has emphasized that narrative styles 
reflect the society and culture in which they are employed. Through narrative, an 
individual organizes his or her experience under the constraint of sociocultural 
meanings; thus, narrative can be viewed as a microcosm of the individual mind, 
but more than that, it reflects the larger social world. As Gee (1985: 11) puts it, “Just 
as the common core of human language is expressed differently in different lan- 
guages, so the common core of communicative style is expressed differently in 
different cultures.” Along the same lines, Cazden (1988: 24) claims that while “narra- 
tives are a universal meaning-making strategy, there is no one way of transforming 
experience into a story.” This trend in thinking is also advanced by Bruner (1990), 
who argues that meaning creation is tightly yoked to a specific style of cultural 
representation. 

Furthermore, the development of children’s personal narratives reflects not only 
their culture but also their age. As Eisenberg (1985: 177) notes, “The ability to 
discuss and describe past events involves a number of cognitive, conversational, 
and linguistic skills not necessary when talking about objects and events that are 
visible when the conversation is taking place.” To make matters more complicated, 
as previous research has revealed (e.g., Berman and Slobin 1994; Nelson 1989), 
cognitive, linguistic, conversational, and social-interactional dimensions seem to 
take different courses in the process of language acquisition. Moreover, these factors 
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interact in a complex fashion in narrative development. From the perspective of 
social forces as shaping the path from becoming a native speaker to being a profi- 
cient speaker/narrator, language proficiency in general and narrative proficiency in 
particular involves a complex configuration of interrelated types of knowledge, such 
as (a) linguistic command of the full range of available expressive options, both 
grammatical and lexical, (b) the cognitive ability to integrate forms and options in 
order to meet further advanced communicative goals and discourse functions, and 
(c) cultural recognition of what constitute the favored options of a given speech 
community (Berman 2004). To better understand this complexity, when the social 
interactionist paradigm is applied to the study of narrative, the bulk of research in 
this area considers the caregiver, particularly the mother, to be the primary agent 
who provides a framework for the child to learn a particular narrative style. 
Understanding how narrative develops is crucial because a specific narrative 
style not only reflects a fundamental structure that has been culturally nurtured, 
but also indicates a socialization process contributing to the formation of such 
cultural representation. Narratives enable individuals to make sense of their experi- 
ences in culturally satisfying ways. With these understandings as a basis, examining 
Japanese children’s personal narratives in the context of mother-child interactions 
can offer important insights into the sociocultural basis for language acquisition. 


3.2 Two possible conjectures: Current narrative development and 
its end results 


In talking about what has happened, young children typically focus on events and 
activities, and pay minimal attention to motivational, evaluative, and other back- 
ground elements. As was observed earlier in this chapter, in L1 narrative develop- 
ment there exists a relationship between an individual’s age and the amount of 
background information he or she adds to the narrative; compared to adults, young 
children tend to emphasize a temporal sequence of action with less emphasis on 
non-sequential information. It is well known that younger children may employ 
fewer expressive options during narrative constructions because they cannot (a) 
conceive of the full range of encodable perspectives from a cognitive point of view, 
(b) fully assess the listener’s point of view from a communicative point of view, or (c) 
apply the full range of formal devices from a linguistic point of view (Berman and 
Slobin 1994; Minami 1996a, 1996b, 2002). Based on these cognitive and linguistic 
limitations, we may be able to conjecture that even though their L2 skills are limited 
in terms of syntax and vocabulary, adult Japanese-language learners are capable of 
producing narratives that include both foreground and background information, 
compared to young native speakers. 

Furthermore, as seen earlier in this chapter, in the monologue form of narrative, 
Japanese children’s tendency to tell concise stories shows a remarkable contrast to 
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the narrative style of North American children. In the dialogue form of narrative, 
Japanese children have a very limited number of utterances over turns, whereas 
North American children have a great number of utterances over turns. If we 
were allowed to hypothesize that human development — language development in 
particular — forms a continuum from early childhood to adulthood, then, it would 
not be surprising at all that Japanese adults tend to tell succinct narratives, even 
shorter than advanced Japanese-language learners. 


3.3 Future research 


Based on Vygotskian theory (Vygotsky 1978), past research on children’s narrative 
development has identified that children develop the ability to narrate and make 
sense of text in the context of their conversations with adults around them. We 
need to expand this line of research by including and emphasizing other factors, 
such as examining the effects of mothers’ choices for reading to their children on 
the children’s subsequent reading habits (e.g., Reynolds and Evans 2009). To begin 
with, book reading is a highly valued and widely conducted home and school 
practice within and across literate cultures; behind this, there exists the belief that 
reading to young children is beneficial. We should include the interaction between 
mother and child when the mother reads to her child, because shared book reading 
is similar to the dialogic mode of narrative telling, in which, as we have seen, inter- 
action proceeds through a question-answer format (e.g., mothers try to extend topics 
by providing requests for actions, descriptions, and evaluations, to which children 
respond). Similar maternal narrative styles are, in fact, observed during other narra- 
tive contexts, such as picture book reading interactions (Melzi and Caspe 2005). The 
ability to narrate competently thus holds significant meaning for later achievements 
in various developmental domains including emergent literacy. 

Conversely, as one facet of children’s literacy development, we may assume the 
contribution of home literacy patterns (e.g., storytelling) to have a predictive value 
on children’s development of narrative productions (Stavans and Goldzweig 2008). 
Narrative serves a variety of important functions, such as mediating interpersonal 
relationships, self-presentation, making sense of experiences, and, as emphasized 
above, serving as a transition into literacy. Through dialogic narrative discourse 
(including book reading), mothers’ styles of interviewing children about past events 
not only provide a template for children’s narrative form, but they also support 
children’s literacy development. In particular, as described earlier in this chapter, 
the preschool and early elementary school years are a period of extremely rapid 
development in the acquisition of literacy-related skills; in the early elementary 
school years, narratives are frequently given as writing assignments, which also 
serve as a bridge to the stories read there. In addition to book-reading interactions 
with adults, future research may need to include other aspects, such as dinner-table 
conversations. Research may also need to examine home environments and mother- 
child relationships “within culture” (i.e., social class differences). 
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4 Conclusion and future perspectives 


Over the last several decades, researchers investigating cognitive, social, and devel- 
opmental processes have been intrigued by the reciprocal relationships between 
cognition and social interaction. Some of these researchers have tried to identify 
important theoretical and empirical questions that address interpersonal processes 
such as parent-child interaction. The conceptual foundation for many current studies, 
in fact, was laid down a long time ago by such theorists as Vygotsky (1962, 1978). 
Following this line of research, the present chapter has focused on narrative devel- 
opment in L1 Japanese within the framework of narrative as a product of socially 
situated cognition. 

This chapter has specifically addressed interactive factors that play a role in 
children’s developing narrative abilities. The chapter started by reviewing differ- 
ent approaches to language acquisition that have had influence on the study of 
children’s narratives. Particularly the social interaction approach (Vygotsky 1978) 
was re-evaluated from the perspective of narrative development. There are multiple 
phases in the development of narrative abilities (Berman 1995). During narrative 
development young children acquire a narrative schema (or action structure) and, 
following that schema, they come to adhere to the rules for producing well-formed 
texts. Gradually learning how to combine mature knowledge of narrative structure 
and a full repertoire of linguistic devices, children begin to integrate expressive 
skills with well-constructed narrative production. 

In monologic narrative, using Labovian methodology (Labov 1997), we particu- 
larly focused on how foreground, plot-advancing narrative events are embedded in 
background circumstances and affective evaluations. In dialogic narrative, we also 
examined maternal scaffolding activities, and, as can be seen in cross-cultural com- 
parison of parental styles of narrative elicitation, we learned that mothers who pro- 
vide heavy scaffolding of their children’s output may not necessarily elicit narratives 
effectively. Rather, through cross-cultural comparison of mother-child interactions, 
the study described in this chapter provides us with different views or possibilities 
of a complex web of interrelations between the development of narrative compe- 
tence and the realization of storytelling performance, particularly the amount of 
caretaker scaffolding and the quality of children’s narrative productions. 

This chapter has specifically identified cross-cultural differences as well as cross- 
cultural commonalities. It is important to recall the cross-cultural comparison of the 
child’s utterances over turns (i.e., the number of utterances produced by the child 
per turn), which indicate that whereas English-speaking mothers allow their five- 
year-olds to take long monologic turns and give many evaluative comments, Japanese 
mothers, whether living in Japan or in the U.S., simultaneously pay considerable 
attention to their five-year-olds’ narratives and facilitate frequent turn exchanges. 
While Japanese mothers’ frequent verbal acknowledgment may also suggest Japanese 
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speakers’ culturally preferred pattern of co-construction, we should not disregard 
cross-cultural commonalities in the process of narrative development. As seen 
in Akio’s monologic narrative, because five-year-olds are capable of providing a 
relatively sufficient amount of foreground information (i.e., complicating actions), 
compared to other components such as background information, mothers do not 
necessarily need to elicit further contributions from their children. This is not limited 
to the Japanese language. When we review or conduct cross-linguistic studies (e.g., 
Berman and Slobin 1994; Minami 2002), we recognize that, compared to non-sequential 
information, the tendency to provide foreground (i.e., sequential) information such 
as complicating actions in narrative develops early cross-linguistically as well as 
cross-culturally. It is therefore possible to argue that such commonalities are inherent 
to the nature of general developmental patterns in narrative. 

In this way, we now realize a further need to integrate manifold factors involved 
in developing narrative abilities within a unified, developmentally motivated frame- 
work. To conclude, personal narratives organize experience by describing the general 
flow of events in a person’s life. While the basic narrative structure is similar across 
different languages, specific contents of narrative, such as how characters and 
events are described and evaluated, often reveal culture-specific patterns. Moreover, 
we should not forget the fact that young children’s narratives reflect the culture- 
specific values and beliefs that the mothers instill through their child-rearing prac- 
tices and language socialization processes. Based on the results described in this 
chapter, we may be allowed to claim, at least in part, that the origins of narrative 
style can be traced back to conversations between parents and children. In this 
sense, children’s personal narrative techniques and possibly literacy skills in their 
later years are influenced and constructed through social interactions with their 
mothers. Finally, this chapter has demonstrated that viewing social interactions 
through the perspective offered by the social interaction paradigm can greatly facili- 
tate understanding Japanese language and culture. 
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Yasuhiro Shirai 
7 L2 acquisition of Japanese 


1 Introduction 


It is well known that a theory of language or how language is processed and 
acquired is primarily based on the facts and observations in a small number of 
European languages, predominantly English, French, German, Dutch, Spanish, etc., 
which is often referred to as European language bias. This is also true in the field of 
second language acquisition (SLA). Most of the studies cited in standard SLA text- 
books as the basis for current theories are based on data from the acquisition of 
English and a few European languages. 

Japanese is one of the few non-European languages that have made a substan- 
tive contribution to SLA theories. In this chapter, I will review major research in the 
acquisition of Japanese and evaluate how the acquisition of Japanese has con- 
tributed to SLA theories. To achieve this goal, I have chosen to do a systematic 
survey of the literature using citation count. Citation count, though not without 
problems, at least gives us objective criteria of how a particular study has impacted 
the field of SLA and beyond. 

Mori and Mori (2011) present a comprehensive review of recent research (2001- 
2010) on L2 acquisition and instruction of Japanese in the journal Language Teach- 
ing, in which they claim: 


.. empirical research on L2 Japanese (or JSL) learning and instruction is expanding, both 
in quality and quantity, resulting in an increasing number of publications in journals, books, 
doctoral dissertations and conference proceedings specializing in L2 Japanese learning and 
instruction, as well as in applied linguistics in general. 


Although they did not support this claim with data, I tend to agree with their obser- 
vation.! What is important, at the same time, is whether the increase of research on 
Japanese has impacted the field. It is possible that research that has increased in 
quantity (or even quality) has not contributed much to our understanding of psycho- 
linguistic issues related to L2 acquisition in Japanese or second/foreign language in 
general. Thus, in this chapter I approach this impact issue using citation records, 
namely Google Scholar and Web of Sciences (Thomson Citation Index). 


1 Their review is oriented more toward the audience in language teaching. For more pedagogy 
oriented issues in Japanese, see Minami’s Handbook of Japanese Applied Linguistics in this series. 
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2 Method 


Two steps are taken in determining citation count. The first step, using Google 
Scholar, identifies the research studies that have been cited widely. The second 
step, using the Citation Index (Thomson Learning), identifies actual citation counts 
which were used to rank the studies here that have impacted the field.? 


2.1 Identification of research studies (Google Scholar) 


I have decided to use Google Scholar to identify works on L2 Japanese acquisi- 
tion primarily because of its wide coverage. Google Scholar covers a wide range of 
materials, not just works published in journals, but also unpublished manuscripts, 
handouts, powerpoint files, as long as they are housed on a server of an academic 
organization, or otherwise deemed scholarly. Thus it will be more useful as an initial 
screening of works to be entered into the database of L2 Japanese research. 

I used the following key words in locating cited works on L2 Japanese: 


(1) a. Japanese “second language” acquisition 
b. “acquisition of Japanese” “second language” L2 
c. “learners of Japanese” 


Quotation marks, as is well known, only take exact strings rather than ‘second’ and 
‘language’ appearing separately, as in “second son’s language”, thus minimizing 
irrelevant hits. Output of all these searches were examined up to page 30 (i.e. 300 
studies) and works that involved acquisition of Japanese with 10 or more citations 
were extracted. This yielded 146 items. The searches were done on January 1 and 2 
in 2013. 


2.2 Ranking of citations (Citation Index) 


The next step is ranking the works that had high impact based on the Thomson 
Citation Index. I chose to use the Citation Index rather than Google Scholar for this 
second step for two reasons. First, Google Scholar involves many errors. It some- 
times counts erroneous citations. For example, as I was going through recent citations 
of one of my articles, I noticed there were several irrelevant citations being counted. 


2 It should also be noted that I have checked Google Scholar for works published in Japanese, using 
Japanese key words. However, the citations of empirical research on L2 Japanese were so low (max 
13 citations) that it was obvious that none of them would make the top 30. However, citation 
research in Japanese is certainly called for as a future project. 
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Also one of my articles did not appear in citations for some years even though it 
was cited in various articles and books. Therefore, its coverage is wide but its 
accuracy is not reliable. Second, it includes anything that is on the server of an 
academic institution and therefore anything can be part of citation count, as noted 
above. Thus, the number of citations on Google Scholar, though useful, may not be 
as trustworthy as we might think. 

The Citation Index is more selective. Its compilers include almost all major 
journals, including journals in non-English languages (e.g., Japanese), and have 
certain criteria in determining whether to include a journal in the database, whose 
selection is updated periodically. In the area of second language studies, for example, 
some journals which were not previously included (i.e., Second Language Research, 
Studies in Second Language Acquisition, and Bilingualism: Language and Cognition) 
were included in their database after 2000. The Citation Index also includes some 
conference proceedings, but mostly its citation counts come from the number of 
citations in academic journals. This means if a work is cited in a book, it will not 
usually be counted, whereas a book that is cited in a journal will be counted, as we 
shall see later. 

As noted above, although Google Scholar was chosen for the first step to maxi- 
mize the coverage, its citation count may not be reliable because of the nature of 
citing materials and its frequent errors. Therefore, the Citation Index entries were 
chosen for ranking the impact of the cited research. The Citation Index in Web of 
Science has been recognized in different parts of the world as a reliable measure of 
a researchers’ standing in the field. They have been used in tenure and promotion 
cases in some disciplines in North America, and have been used recently in South 
Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan for various measures of academic achievements. In 
People’s Republic of China, publications in the journals listed in the Citation Index 
result in monetary reward. Although it is not without controversy, the use of the 
Citation Index has already been an established practice in measuring academic 
impact. 

Citation counts were checked through the University of Pittsburgh library, which 
only includes journals published from 1990 and later. This was deemed acceptable 
because on their web page, Web of Science notes “Citing Article counts are for all 
databases and all years, not just for your current database and year limits.” I used 
Arts & Humanities Citation Index and Social Science Citation Index. From my past 
experience, these two will cover the most relevant studies in our field even without 
using Science Citation Index, which yields many irrelevant items. 

One might wonder whether simple citation count is a valid measure of academic 
impact because the older the work is, the better the chances are that the work is 
cited - i.e., simply more opportunities. This is probably true to a certain degree. 
However, there are other factors to be considered. First, a paper is most frequently 
cited within a few years after its publication and that is why Impact Factors, a mea- 
sure of a journals’ impact on the field, are calculated based on citations of the two 
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years prior to the current year. Also, there are more publications included in the 
Citation Index each year and therefore are more chances of a recent work being 
cited. Thus, I have just counted simple citation numbers, knowing it is not a perfect 
measure of a work’s impact. 

Of 146 works in the database, I have excluded a small number of works which 
did not collect data that involved learning of Japanese (e.g., a study on teacher 
cognition), and out of the top 60 in the original database, I came up with 30 of the 
most highly cited works below. 


3 Results 


Table 1 lists the thirty works on L2 Japanese that are most frequently cited in the 
Thomson Citation Index. 

As noted above, the ranking is determined purely by citation counts. In the case 
of a tie, those with a higher count on Google Scholar are placed higher, and if that 
cannot break the tie, newer works are ranked higher. However, we should keep in 
mind that in fact the difference of one or two citations does not mean much. 

Still the citation counts of these works, especially those in the top 10, are quite 
impressive. To put these numbers into perspective, I checked Language Learning, a 
premier applied linguistics journal focusing mostly on second language acquisition, 
which has a long history, for its most highly cited articles: the most highly cited was 
229 (Norris and Ortega 2000), followed by 192 (Pica 1994) and 121 (Truscott 1991), 
and the 10th was 85 (Macintyre and Gardner 1989). The two top articles among 
Japanese L2 research (127 and 104) fair well with these citation records, indicating 
that JSL Japanese as a second language) research has impacted the field to some 
extent. In Table 1, I will make some observations about the results. 


3.1 Social turn? 


In the field of SLA, a “social turn” has been noted as a trend since the 1990’s. The 
idea is that mainstream SLA views a learner not as a social being but as a cognitive 
individual devoid of social context (e.g. Firth and Wagner 1997). The new, more 
socially oriented approaches to SLA have been gaining ground ever since, and 
these include language socialization (Ochs 1988), Vygotskyan socio-cultural theory 
(Lantolf and Pavlenko 1995), Conversation Analysis (Sachs, Shegloff and Jefferson 
1974). Of the research in the top 30, Ohta’s work (1995, 1999, 2000, 2001) is framed 
in language socialization and sociocultural theory, whereby she analyzed Japanese 
L2 classroom discourse longitudinally. Siegal’s (1995, 1996) ethnographic study of 
a woman from New Zealand learning Japanese in Japan also falls in this category. 
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Table 1: Highly cited works on the acquisition of Japanese as a second language based on Thomson 
citation index (Google scholar count in parenthesis) 


Author (year) type of publication citation (Google 


count) 
1) Ohta (2001) book 127 (371) 
2) Long, Inagaki & Ortega (1998) Modern Language Journal 104 (329) 
3) Aida (1994) Modern Language Journal 67 (470) 
4) Siegal (1996) Applied Linguistics 61 (248) 
5) lwashita (2003) Studies in Second Language Acquisition 51 (200) 
6) Mori, J. (2002) Applied Linguistics 49 (172) 
7) Toyoda & Harrison (2002) Language Learning and Technology 48 (160) 
8) Ohta (1995) Issues in Applied Linguistics 39 (170) 
9) Kanagy (1999) Journal of Pragmatics 38 (78) 
10) Loschy (1994) Studies in Second Language Acquisition 37 (180) 
11) Ohta (2000) Lantolf (ed.) 36 (240) 
12) Saito, Garza & Horwitz (1999) Modern Language Journal 35 (258) 
13) Nagata (1993) Modern Language Journal 35 (148) 
14) Kitade (2000) Computer Assisted Language Learning 33 (181) 
15) Ohta (1999) Journal of Pragmatics 32 (93) 
16) Koda (1989) Foreign Language Annals 29 (114) 
17) Brown (1995) Language Testing 25 (142) 
18) Shirai & Kurono (1998) Language Learning 25 (97) 
19) Dewey (2004) Studies in Second Language Acquisition 25 (63) 
20) Sasaki (1994) Studies in Second Language Acquisition 25 (63) 
21) Siegal (1995) Freed (Ed.) 24 (79) 
22) Hirata (2004) Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 24 (40) 
23) Ishida (2004) Language Learning 23 (63) 
24) Mori, Y. (1999) Language Learning 22 (145) 
25) Chikamatsu (1996) Studies in Second Language Acquisition 22 (74) 
26) Iwashita (2001) System 22 (55) 
27) White (1995) System 21 (138) 
28) Sasaki (1991) Applied Psycholinguistics 21 (68) 
29) Inagaki (2001) Studies in Second Language Acquisition 21 (60) 
30) Kondo-Brown (2005) Modern Language Journal 21 (57) 


Kanagy’s (1999) work on a Japanese immersion school is based on language social- 
ization theory, and J. Mori’s (2002) work analyzed L2 Japanese discourse using a 
conversational analytic method. The fact that most of these studies are in the top 
15 (rather than 16 to 30) shows that a social turn, shift in research emphasis from 
cognitive research to socially-oriented research, has occurred in Japanese SLA. 


3.2 Input-interaction research 


This line of research is considered a more traditional mainstream cognitive-interac- 
tionist approach to SLA that is solidly among the most influential within the SLA 
research paradigms. It originated in Hatch’s (1978) discourse theory, and was devel- 
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oped by Long (1980, 1996) among others. It typically analyzes classroom interaction 
quantitatively to investigate how (simplified/modified) input, interaction, and feed- 
back impact second language development. 

Four experimental studies are included in the top 30 studies within this frame- 
work. Long, Inagaki and Ortega (1998) investigated the effect of recast (implicit 
negative feedback on learner errors) in Japanese and Spanish, while Iwashita 
(2003) investigated the effect of recast and positive evidence (i.e. input) in language 
development. For example, when a learner says (2a) when in fact (2b) is the correct 
form, the native interlocutor often provides the correct form in the form of recast. 


(2) a. Hanasimasu. (simple nonpast tense) 
speak POL NONPST 
‘He will speak.’ 


b. Hanasiteimasu. (imperfecive aspect) 
speak PROG POL NONPST 
‘He is speaking.’ 


Iwashita (2001) tested the effect of different types of proficiency grouping (High- 
High, Low-Low, and High-Low) on language development. Loschky (1995) also in- 
vestigated the effect of modified input and interaction on learning vocabulary and 
grammar. Ishida (2004) investigated the effect of recast on the development of the 
aspect marker —te i-(ru), as in (2) above. It is noteworthy that most of these studies 
were conducted at the University of Hawai’i, where Long was teaching at the time. 


3.3 Computer-mediated instruction 


Given the increasing use of computers in L2 classrooms, many of the highly cited 
studies involve CALL (Computer-assisted language learning). Both Kitade (2000) and 
Toyoda and Harrison (2002) analyzed internet chat (NS-NNS interaction). Kitade 
(2000) framed her analysis within the sociocultural theory framework, while Toyoda 
and Harrison focused on the ‘negotiation of meaning’ with a more traditional interac- 
tionist perspective. Both argue that internet chat is useful for language development. 

Nagata (1993) conducted an experimental study which evaluated the effective- 
ness of different types of computer feedback on grammar: traditional feedback, 
which only tells the students what is wrong with their answers, vs. intelligent 
feedback?, which also tells them why their responses are wrong. After six training 
sessions focusing on passive voice, it was shown that intelligent feedback was 
superior, and in particular effective for improvement in the accurate use of particles. 


3 Intelligent feedback provides information about why the learner’s response is incorrect. For exam- 
ple, Nagata (1993: 335) states: “In your sentence, GAKUSEE is the ‘subject’ of the passive (the one 
that is affected by the action), but it should be the ‘agent’ of the passive (the one who performs the 
action and affects the subject). Use the particle NI to mark it.” 
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3.4 Research on individual differences (ID) 


Research on individual differences in the list included two studies on foreign lan- 
guage anxiety (Aida 1994; Saito, Garza and Horwitz 1999), and two studies on 
learner beliefs (Mori 2002 and White 1995). 

Aida (1994) found that foreign language anxiety, which consists of presentation 
anxiety, test anxiety, and fear of negative evaluation (Horwitz, Horwizt and Cope, 
1986) which has been found in the learning of European languages in the US, also 
plays a negative role in the learning of Japanese as a foreign language (JFL). Saito, 
Garza and Horwitz (1999) identified a specific type of anxiety called “foreign lan- 
guage reading anxiety” by comparing L1 English learners of French, Russian, and 
Japanese. 

Y. Mori (1999) investigated the structure of learner beliefs and its relationship to 
their achievements in L2 learning through a questionnaire administered to learners 
of Japanese, and proposed six distinct factors (e.g., Avoid Ambiguity, Reliance on L1, 
etc.) in L2 learner beliefs based on factor analysis. White (1995) conducted a longitu- 
dinal study on learner beliefs in the context of a self-instructed university distance 
learning course, which investigated learners of Spanish and Japanese in New Zealand 
via questionnaires and interviews. 


3.5 Other topics 


There were a couple of studies which did not fit in any of the headings discussed 
above. They included: a study on heritage language learning by Kondo-Brown (2005), 
a study on study abroad by Dewey (2005), and a language testing study by Brown 
(1995). Kondo-Brown compared the proficiencies of non-heritage JFL learners and 
Japanese as heritage language (JHL) learners. She found that a particular type of 
JHL learner, namely learners who have a Japanese speaker as a parent, have a more 
superior ability than non-heritage JFL learners, but heritage learners who do not 
have a Japanese-speaking parent have a very similar ability to that of JFL learners. 

Brown (1995) compared how the oral Japanese Language Test for Tour Guides in 
Australia is rated by assessors of two different backgrounds (Japanese language 
teachers and tour guides), and found that rater background did not significantly 
change their overall rating patterns, although there were some differences. 

Dewey (2005) compared changes in reading comprehension ability in two settings: 
domestic intensive immersion (Middlebury College, VT, USA) and study abroad (Kyoto). 
Here again there was mostly no significant difference between the two programs. 


3.6 Japanese psycholinguistics 


In this last section of the review, I will focus on the studies that are squarely in 
Japanese psycholinguistics, the focus of this volume. Here, I consider (a) studies that 
address the issue of how Japanese linguistic structures are acquired by L2 learners; 
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and (b) studies in which understanding of how the properties of a particular Japanese 
structure are acquired contributes to general psycholinguistic issues, not just Japanese 
psycholinguistics. 

The studies reviewed so far address general issues of second language acquisi- 
tion, which happen to use Japanese as a target language. For example, Loschky’s 
(1995) study could have easily been done on Spanish with the same design and led 
to the same theoretical contribution to SLA. Thus, although it makes a contribution 
to psycholinguistics (i.e., SLA) in general, it does not necessarily make a significant 
contribution to Japanese psycholinguistics. 

In what follows, I review the studies of this type that were listed in the top 30, 
and how they contributed to issues in Japanese psycholinguistics. When I refer to 
the studies that are in the Google Scholar search in step 1 but not listed in the top 
30, I will put their citation count in square brackets. Sections 3.6.1 to 3.6.7 review the 
studies that were in the top 30, and Sections 3.6.8 to 3.6.10 review the studies that 
were not in the top 30 but are deemed important for L2 Japanese psycholinguistics. 


3.6.1 Transfer in reading 


Koda (1989) investigated how a learner’s L1 affects the development of reading com- 
prehension (by employing a cloze task and a paragraph comprehension task) in 
Japanese. She compared three different L1 groups (English, Chinese, and Korean), 
and found that the L1 English group was at a disadvantage right from the beginning, 
and the gap between the English L1 group and Chinese/Korean groups, who share 
Chinese characters with Japanese, widened as the learners’ proficiency-level went up. 

Chikamatsu (1996) investigated the effects of an L1 orthographic system on L2 
word recognition strategies. Lexical judgment tests using Japanese kana given to L1 
English and Chinese learners revealed that Chinese learners relied more on the 
visual information in L2 Japanese kana words than did L1 English learners and that 
L1 English learners utilized the phonological information in Japanese kana words 
more than did Chinese learners, which suggests that native speakers of English and 
Chinese utilize different word recognition strategies (i.e. different levels of reliance 
on phonological vs. visual cues) due to L1 orthographic characteristics. 

Both studies, which investigated reading of Japanese by L2 learners having dif- 
ferent L1 orthographic systems, show that language transfer is a significant predictor 
of L2 reading, which had informally been pointed out but had not been shown with 
solid empirical evidence. 


3.6.2 The Aspect Hypothesis 


Shirai and Kurono (1998) tested the Aspect Hypothesis (Andersen and Shirai 1994; 
see also Gabriele and Hughes in this volume), which predicts that there is a strong 
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correlation between tense-aspect marking and lexical aspect; namely, between telic 
verbs (Vendler’s 1957 achievement and accomplishment verbs) and past/perfective 
marking, and between progressive marking and activity verbs, which had been 
found in European languages such as Spanish (e.g., Andersen 1991), French and 
English (e.g., Bardovi-Harlig and Bergstrém 1996). Shirai and Kurono confirmed the 
same trend in two experiments with an oral interview and a grammaticality judg- 
ment task, and argued for the universal status of the Aspect Hypothesis. For example, 
learners’ use of past tense form —ta was strongly associated with achievement verbs 
(e.g., otiru ‘drop’, sinu ‘die’), while imperfective —te i-(ru) was associated with activity 
verbs (e.g., utau ‘sing’, hanasu ‘talk’). 

Ishida (2004), reviewed above in the section of input/interaction, also addressed 
the same issue. She focused on -‘te i-(ru), the imperfective aspect marker, which 
denotes not only progressive meaning but also resultative meaning, as in (3). 


(3) Kenwa _ sinde iru. 
Ken TOP die RES NONPST 
‘Ken is dead.’ 


Her students found resultative meaning (obtained with achievement verbs) easier 
than progressive meaning (obtained with activity verbs). This was attributed to input 
frequency, i.e. the students were exposed to resultative meaning of —te i-(rw), long 
before they encounter the progressive use of the aspect marker, thus underscoring 
the importance of distributional bias as an important contributor to universal tendency 
observed in the domain of tense-aspect acquisition. The acquisition of tense-aspect in 
Japanese has since been a fruitful ground of research in SLA (see, for example, Shirai 
2002 [28], Sugaya and Shirai 2007 [24], Gabriel 2009 [12]). 


3.6.3 The Competition Model 


Sasaki (1991, 1994) applied the Competition Model (Bates and MacWhinney 1987) to 
L2 Japanese. The Competition Model, which originated in L1 acquisition/processing 
research, showed through crosslinguistic research that cues for comprehension differ 
from language to language, some cues stronger than others. For example, word order 
is the strongest cue for agent identification in English, while case marking is the 
strongest in Japanese. Sasaki tested to see if such sensitivity to different cues 
acquired by learning a particular L1 is transferred in L2 processing. In a bidirectional 
study, Sasaki (1991) compared processing strategies of four groups: native Japanese 
speakers, native English speakers, intermediate or advanced JFL (L1 English) learners, 
and intermediate EFL (L1 Japanese) learners*. He found that L2 English (L1 Japanese) 
speakers relied more on animacy cues than native English speakers. Native Japanese 
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and L2 Japanese learners showed similar processing strategies as well. He suggested 
that this indicates that animacy-based processing strategies have universal prece- 
dence over grammatical cues at the early stages of SLA because the semantic notion 
of animacy is universally available for comprehension. Sasaki (1994) compared 
beginning and intermediate level L1 English JFL learners and L1 Japanese EFL learners 
for their comprehension strategies in both English and Japanese. He found that 
JFL learners relied more on case-marking as their proficiency increased, and that an 
animacy cue was prominent for JFL learners. These findings were similar to those in 
Sasaki (1991). 

The other competition model studies include Rounds and Kanagy (1995) [23] and 
Sasaki (1997) [17]. For a review of competition model studies in Japanese, see Sasaki 
and MacWhinney (2006). 


3.6.4 Motion verbs 


Inagaki (2001) conducted a bi-directional study on the motion verb expression in 
English and Japanese, using a grammaticality judgment task. English is a satellite- 
framed language while Japanese is a verb-framed language, according to Talmy’s 
(1985) typology. He found that motion expressions allowed in English, but not in 
Japanese, e.g., (4), are erroneously transferred into L2 Japanese, but are correctly 
accepted by Japanese learners of English since the latter can be learned from posi- 
tive evidence abundantly available in the input. 


(4) ?gakkoo ni aruku. 
school to walk NONPST 
‘walk to school’ 


This study suggests that L2 learners’ interlanguage tends to result in overly general 
grammar and thus errors like (4) above occur when the L2 structure is a subset of the 
corresponding L1 structure. It supports the findings in previous studies in European 
languages, such as dative alternation in English and French (White 1987). 


4 English and Japanese sentences used include the following examples: 


(i) The horse watches the dog [Uma miru inu] 

(ii) Kisses the deer the rock _ [Kisusuru shika iwa] 

(iii) The cow the cigarette bites [Ushi tabako kamu] 
Sasaki (1991:52) 
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3.6.5 Phonetics/Phonology 


Hirata (2004) trained American English speakers to hear length differences of 
Japanese words (e.g., ko ‘child’ vs. koo ‘this way’) in two different contexts (word 
vs. sentence®). It was found that there were similar significant improvements observed 
in both contexts regarding their ability to identify the number of moras. However, 
the sentence training context was superior in that the sentence-context group did 
fairly well in both word- and sentence-contexts and showed improvement between 
pretest and posttest (word 25.5% vs. sentence 20.4%) while the word-context group 
had a huge difference between word-context testing (30.1%) and sentence-context 
testing (14.5%). In other words, word context training only helped in a similar con- 
text, while sentence context training resulted in more generalized improvement. 
Although it remains to be seen whether learners of Japanese can improve their 
listening comprehension abilities of word meanings, it appears that at the level of 
perception, American English speakers can learn length distinctions in Japanese. 


3.6.6 Universal Grammar studies 


Conspicuously absent in the top 30 were studies in the framework of generative 
grammar. They are, however, not completely absent from the longer list based on 
Google Scholar; in particular, Kanno’s works that argue for access to Universal 
Grammar are cited frequently (Kanno 1997 [69], 1998a [39], 1998b [27]). Research 
on unaccusativity® is also represented well, e.g., Sorace and Shomura (2001) [40]; 
Hirakawa (2001) [40], and so is research on binding’ (Thomas 1991 [80], 1995 [40]). 
However, none of these studies made it to top 30 because their number of citations 
in the Thomson Citation Index was not large. It remains to be seen whether these 
studies will have a stronger impact in the field in the future. (See Nakayama and 


5 The learners’ task was to put a word in a sentence, as in below. 


” 


@ to itte kudasai/ ‘Please say 
/dewa ni tsuite kangaemasu/ “Then, I will think about 


” 


6 For example, Sorace and Shomura (2001) tested whether (and how) L2 learners (and native 
Japanese speakers) were sensitive to the unaccusative (e.g. saru ‘leave’) vs. unergative (e.g. oyogu 
‘swim’) distinction in relation to quantifier floating (Miyagawa 1989) and Case-drop (Kageyama 
1993). 

7 For example, Thomas (1991) investigated whether English-speaking learners of L2 Japanese were 
sensitive to binding (co-reference of pronominal forms) conditions in Japanese. The conditions differ 
from those in English. In Japanese, the equivalent of (i) can have two interpretations (i.e., zibun can 
refer to either John or Paul), allowing a long distance antecedent, unlike English. 


(i) Paul thinks John loves himself. 
(Paul-wa John-ga zibun-ga sukida-to omotteiru) 
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Yoshimura’s chapter in this volume for a recent theoretical approach within this 
framework.) 


3.6.7 Processability Theory 


DiBiase and Kawaguchi (2002) [43] and Kawaguchi (2005) [19] within the Processa- 
bility Thoery (Pienemann, 1989) also have frequent citations in the Google Scholar 
search, but not in the Thomson Citation Index. These studies tested typological 
validity of the Processablility Theory (PT) with Japanese (and Italian), which previ- 
ously had only been tested with Germanic languages (e.g. German, English). The PT 
assumes that the second language production is constrained by complexity of infor- 
mation exchange in producing the form (based on Lexical Functional Grammar), 
and predicts that the developmental sequence universally follows the hierarchy 
shown below, with examples from Japanese structures: 


(5) a. lemma access; (word) 
b. the category procedure; (lexical morphemes) verbal inflection 
c. the phrasal procedure; (phrasal information) V-te-V 
d. the S-procedure; (inter-phrasal information) passive, causative, benefactive 
e. the subordinate clause procedure 


Thus, L2 learners of Japanese are predicted to produce words first, then lexical level 
morphemes (such as past tense), followed by complex verbal predicates involving 
phrasal level information exchange such as V-te-V (e.g. V-te mi-ru ‘try V-ing’ as in 
(6), and then those involving inter-phrasal information exchange such as causative 
constructions, as in (7), before they start producing complex sentences. Below are 
the sentences actually produced by learners. 


(6) uindosaafin o site mitai site mi site mimasita 
windsurfing ACC do COMP tryDESD doCOMP doCOMP try POL PST 
‘T want to try... tried windsurfing.’ 
(DiBiase and Kawaguchi 2002: 292) 


(7) butyoo wa Ruusii-san ni kopii o sasemasita 
dept. chief TOP Lucy Miss OBL photocopy ACC do CAUS POL PST 
‘The department chief made Lucy make photocopies.’ 
(DiBiase and Kawaguchi 2002: 294) 


The prediction was born out by the 3-year longitudinal data from a learner and one 
cross-sectional study from 9 learners. There was no case where exception to the 
developmental hierarchy was observed. For example, none of the learners produced 
(7) before producing (6). In addition to Japanese, Italian data also supported the PT. 
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3.6.8 The Noun Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy 


Keenan and Comrie’s (1977) Noun Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy (NPAH) is a typo- 
logical generalization regarding the relativizability of NP types. The NPAH is a 
hierarchy of relativizability with the following implicational hierarchy: Subject 
(SU) > Direct Objecti (DO) > Indirect Object (IO) > Oblique (OBL) > Genitive (GEN) > 
Object of Comparison (OComp). If a language can relativize on one node in the 
hierarchy, then it can also relativize on any relative clause type to the the left of the 
hierarchy. For example, if a language has object relatives as in (8b), it will also have 
subject relatives as in (8a). 


(8) a. Keno mita otoko (Subject relative clause) 
Ken ACC saw man 
‘the man who saw ken’. 


b. Ken ga mita otoko (Object relative clause) 
Ken NOM saw man 
‘the man who Ken saw’ 


The NPAH has been applied by SLA researchers (e.g. Gass 1979; Doughty 1991) to 
predict the level of acquisition difficulty of relative clauses and is claimed to be uni- 
versal (e.g., Ellis 1994). This, however, was tested only on English and a few other 
European languages. Shirai (2007) tested this hypothesis with East Asian languages 
in a special issue of Studies in Second Language Acquisition. The papers in this issue 
found varying results. Ozeki and Shirai (2007) [19] did not support the prediction 
of the NPAH, while Kanno (2007) [17] did. Ozeki and Shirai found no difference in 
difficulty between subject relatives (e.g., (8a)) and object relatives (e.g., (8b)), contra 
the prediction of the NPAH, while Kanno found subject relatives to be easier to 
comprehend than object relatives in Japanese. Further studies are needed to test 
the crosslinguistic validity of the application of the NPAH as a predictor of L2 rela- 
tive clause acquisition. (See Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter in this volume 
for L2 learners’ relative clause comprehension.) 


4 Conclusion and future directions 


This chapter reviewed studies on L2 acquisition of Japanese which have had an 
impact on the field by systematic analysis of citation count in Google Scholar and 
Thomson Citation Index. Highly cited articles represent a wide array of L2 Japanese 
research, but mainly from two strands: Socially oriented studies (e.g. sociocultural 
theory; language socialization, Conversational Analysis) and cognitive-interactionist 
research (input, interaction, feedback). These are followed by CALL studies. These 
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studies may have received high citations partly because of their broader relevance — to 
second/foreign language classroom teaching (i.e., pedagogy). On the other hand, 
more or less purely theoretical research, such as the ones grouped above as “Japanese 
Psycholinguistics”, tends not to get as many citations. 

This may in fact reflect the trend in the field of SLA in general. In the 1980s, the 
field of SLA, which historically has had a close connection with L2 teaching, at one 
point tried to move away from pedagogy to establish itself as a purely theoretical 
discipline (e.g., Gass 1989). However, the field has since seemingly realized its 
importance as an applied field of inquiry (Gass and Selinker 2001). This trend may 
be apparent in the field of Japanese SLA research. (See Minami’s Applied Linguistics 
Volume.) That does not mean, of course, that we should not continue more theoreti- 
cally motivated research. 

What is missing from the above studies are neuroscientific studies. However, 
some are already emerging. Jeong et al.’s (2007) [21] fMRI study tested the cortical 
activation of L1 Korean, L2 English and L3 Japanese speakers, and found that the 
activation pattern in a listening comprehension task was similar between Japanese 
and Korean, but not English, suggesting the influence of language distance in neuronal 
activities. Nakada, Fujii and Kwee (2001) [48] showed that neural activation patterns 
of Japanese and English native speakers did not change when reading® their L1 or 
L2, but did differ from each other, on activation of the LG (lingual gyrus) being 
much higher for native English participants than Japanese participants, when reading 
their L1 or L2. This suggests that the L1 reading process is transferred to L2 reading.? 
Also conspicuously missing are the standard sentence processing studies often seen 
in adult processing of Japanese (e.g., Kamide and Mitchell 1997) as well as in L2 
English (e.g., Juffs and Harrington 1995; Clahsen and Felser 2006). In particular, the 
head-final nature of the Japanese language provides us with many interesting 
grounds for testing theories developed in head-initial European languages (see 
Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter in this volume for L2 Japanese processing 
research). These studies will further make Japanese SLA a theoretically important 
subfield of psycholinguistics. 


8 Reading passages were taken from standard proficiency tests of respective languages (e.g., 
TOEFL). 

9 This study was not identified in the original Google Scholar search. When I did an additional 
search looking for processing research in L2 Japanese by the key words [Japanese “second lan- 
guage” processing], it was identified. This study had 25 citations in the Citation Index, which would 
have been in the top 20. 
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Mineharu Nakayama and Noriko Yoshimura 
8 The modularity of grammar in L2 
acquisition 


1 Introduction 


It has been more than half a century since a theory of Universal Grammar (UG) was 
proposed and various aspects of the theory have been investigated in the field of 
language acquisition.! In particular, Chomsky (1981) has had a profound influence 
on the development of second language (L2) acquisition theories (see White 1989, 
2003b). Much of earlier L2 acquisition studies within the Principles and Parameters 
approach dealt with the UG accessibility (e.g., parameter-resetting approach) (for 
a general overview, see White 2000). For instance, the following questions were 
addressed: Are L1 and L2 acquisition governed by the same principles or strategies? 
Are grammatical principles in UG proposed in L1 acquisition fully or partially acces- 
sible during the course of L2 acquisition? Do parametric values that account for L1 
variations also explain inter-language variations? What is the initial state of L2 
grammar? Does it have L1 parametric values (Schwartz and Sprouse 1994) or the 
initial (or default) values in the grammar during the course of L1 acquisition? These 
questions brought certain insightful outcomes in the parameter-resetting approach, 
but also there remained unexplained data. 

Recent developments in the Minimalist theory of grammar (Chomsky 1993, 1995) 
together with the interface hypothesis of L2 acquisition have made a shift in L2 
acquisition research. For instance, Sorace and Filiaci (2006) report that discourse- 
constrained pronominal uses are delayed in L2 Italian. Advanced L2 Italian learners 
select Paola as the antecedent of lei in the embedded clause in (1) whereas native 
speakers of Italian tend to interpret Marta of the matrix object as its antecedent. In 
(2) since the complement clause precedes the matrix clause, advanced L2 Italian 
learners select Paola as the antecedent of lei, but native speakers of Italian select 
an extra-sentential antecedent. 


1 This chapter discusses L2 acquisition, in particular, adult foreign language acquisition, from a 
particular generative perspective. There are different views within the generative perspective and 
different theoretical approaches to investigating the mechanism of L2 acquisition (cf. Chomsky 
2007a, b, c, 2012; Reinhart 2006). For instance, one could consider a set operation (including pre- 
dication and hierarchy) and recursiveness as general cognitive primitives and our computational 
system constrained by (language) input, time, and working memory, which would generate language 
variations (e.g., word order, locality) and consider language to be learned by this computational 
system. This kind of cognitive nativism does not assume Universal Grammar (for different proposals, 
see Wolfe-Quintero 1996; O’Grady 1996; Eckman 1996; Hamilton 1996; For other theoretical approaches, 
see Shirai’s chapter in this volume). 
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(1) Paola; telefonera a Marta; quando lei;; avera tempo. 
‘Paola will telephone Marta when she will have time.’ 


(2) Quando lei;; era in vacanza, Paola; é andata a trovare Marta. 
‘When she was on holiday, Paola went to visit Marta.’ 


Since the relationship between pronouns and their antecedents involves Italian 
pragmatics and understanding of discourse, it is difficult even for advanced learners 
to acquire.* Although this instance is for advanced speakers, it is proposed that this 
interface approach can also apply to lower proficiency levels as well, as it allows us 
to look at the nature of the interlanguage. It uncovers the mechanism of language 
acquisition in a more dynamic way. 

The interface theory assumes grammar modules such as lexicon, syntax, mor- 
pho-phonology, semantics-pragmatics that interact with each other (for a general 
review and different models within this approach, see White 2011; see also Reinhart 
2006, Slobakova 2009). This approach supports the idea that syntactic properties 
that fall solely in a syntax module, i.e., “narrow” syntax, are acquired early while 
the acquisition of interface properties is delayed in L2 acquisition. Here we assume 
the following model. 


(3) Syntactic derivation 


, 


(Spell-Out) “narrow” syntax 


Morphology Pao 


PF LF 


Pragmatics/discourse 


PF is a morpho-syntax interface that may interact with morphology-phonology and 
articulartory-perceptual/(sensorimotor) interfaces and LF is a syntax-semantics inter- 
face that relates to conceptual-intentional interface. Core or “narrow” syntax is the 
domain of syntactic operations. The errors that fall between modules are more com- 
plicated as the sources of errors lie in more than one module. Keeping this general 
model in mind, in this chapter we will look at some L2 findings in syntax-morpho- 
phonology, syntax-semantics, and syntax-pragmatics interfaces as well as “narrow” 
syntax phenomena. In particular, we discuss the acquisition of subjects (including 
expletives), tense and agreement morphology, and WH-movement by Japanese EFL 
learners and interpretations of pronouns and reflexives in both L2 English and L2 
Japanese. 


2 Similarly in L2 Japanese, it’s been shown in Nakahama (2011) that English-speaking learners of 
Japanese can use null pronouns, but intermediate learners use more lexical nouns (as well as overt 
pronouns) than those with higher proficiency. Even high proficiency speakers, however, use more 
full nouns in narratives than Japanese native speakers. 
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2 Morpho-syntactic interface and narrow syntax 


Grammatical issues that clearly fall in the morpho-syntactic interface domain are 
rather difficult to observe in L2 Japanese.? Because of this, we will discuss the L2 
acquisition of English inflectional morphology by Japanese-speaking learners of 
English. We compare this with the acquisition of English subjects and nominative 
case in this section. We look at syntax and morpho-syntax issues that are different 
in English and Japanese. English has the third person singular subject-verb agree- 
ment -s, but Japanese does not have this type of agreement.’ Japanese allows null 
subjects in tensed clauses, but English does not. Suppose that the fact that learners’ 
L1 does not have a certain grammatical phenomenon becomes a source of difficulty 
in L2 acquisition. Then, we would predict that Japanese-speaking learners of English 
would have difficulty in producing both subject-verb agreement and overt subjects. 


2.1 Japanese EFL learners’ acquisition of verbal inflection and 
subjects in L2 English (Syntax-morphology/phonology 
interface) 


It has been reported in L2 acquisition studies that there is a significant discrepancy 
between the variable use of verbal inflection such as third person singular —-s and 


3 L2 Japanese errors reported in Kanagy (1994) like yasui-nai-desu (‘not cheap’) and akai-zya-arimasen 
(‘not red’) are morphological or lexical misclassification errors (i.e., adjective vs. adjectival noun). 
Although the akai-nai (‘not red’), akai-ku-nai, and aka-ku-nai sequence is observed in L1 Japanese 
and are morpho-syntactic errors (Sano 2002), this developmental sequence does not occur in L2, 
and the nature of error seems different in L1 and L2. L1 children are acquiring syntactic categories 
and their brains are maturing (e.g., the root infinitive stage; see Murasugi in this volume). However, 
adult L2 learners are both cognitively and linguistically mature and they have acquired one lan- 
guage already (i.e., the root infinitive stage doesn’t exists in L2). Therefore, we regard these L2 errors 
as morphological or lexical errors. In other words, those errors in L1 and L2 may look the same, but 
their sources are different, and we are not certain if errors that solely fall in morpho-syntactic cases 
exist in L2 Japanese. 

4 In order to explain their experimental results that Japanese-speaking learners of English were 
insensitive to the number feature, but sensitive to the person feature in subject-verb agreement, 
Wakabayashi (1997), Wakabayashi et al. (2007), and Shibuya and Wakabayashi (2008) consider 
Japanese not to have the number feature, but to have the person feature, and point out that sub- 
ject-honorification is an instance of agreement in the person feature. See also Wakabayashi and 
Yamazaki (2006) and Shibuya, Wakabayashi and Yamazaki-Hasegawa (2009). Since it exists in L1, 
they were sensitive to the feature in their experiments in English. However, Osterhout and Inoue 
(2007) observe N400 effects on sentences like (i) in their event-related potentials (ERP) experiment, 
which is a response to a more pragmatics/semantic anomalous string. Thus, subject-honorification is 
not syntactic agreement like English subject-verb agreement, whose violation is observed as a P600 
effect. 


(i) ?Watasi ga zisino motte osusume ni naru syoohinwa_ kore desu. 
I NOM confidence ACC have recommend HON product TOP this COP 
‘This is a product that I confidently recommend-promoting (to you).’ 
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regular past -ed and the consistent use of subjects and nominative case-marked pro- 
nouns in L2 English (White 2003a: 130; Lardiere 1998a, b, 2000; Ionin and Wexler 
2002). For instance, Ladiere (1998a, b) reports an adult Chinese speaker’s oral and 
e-mail data in which -s and —ed were correctly used only 4.5% and 34% of the 
time, respectively, while overt subjects and nominative case marked pronouns were 
used 98% and 100% of the time, respectively. A summary of previous studies, in- 
cluding our studies, is shown in Table 1 and some of the examples are listed in (4) 
and (5). 


(4) Everyone who believe it can get it. 
(Lardiere 1998a) 


(5) One time I watch this movie. 
(Ionin and Wexler 2002) 


Table 1: Correct uses of tense and agreement morphemes, subjects, and nominative case 


Nominative 

Previous studies Participant’s L1 Data Type -S -ed Subject case 
Lardiere Chinese Oral 

1998a, b e-mail 4.5% 34% 98% 100% 
Haznedar Turkish Oral 

2001 46.5% 25.5% 99% 99.9% 
lonin & Wexler Russian Oral 

2002 22% 42% 98% - 
Yoshimura & Nakayama Written 

2009, 2010a Japanese Essay 72.7% 94.2% 99.2% 100% 
Yoshimura & Nakayama 

2010a Japanese Oral 87.5% 88.5% 99.7% 100% 


Chinese, Turkish, and Russian allow null subjects. Russian and Turkish have 
inflectional morphology, but Chinese does not. If L1 is the source of L2 difficulty, 
then it would be predicted that Turkish and Russian speakers would not have 
difficulty in inflectional morphology as do Chinese speakers. They all would have 
difficulty in the uses of overt subjects. However, these predictions are not borne 
out. Then why is inflectional morphology difficult to acquire? Example (4) shows 
the missing —s on the verb and (5) demonstrates the missing —-ed. These show com- 
mon variability in the domain of inflectional morphology, but are these due to 
surface omissions or grammatical impairment? There are plausible theoretical accounts: 
For instance, Eubanket et al. (1997) and Beck (1998) consider the functional features 
impaired in interlanguage grammar, i.e., syntactic deficits. Hawkins and Chan (1997), 
Hawkins and Liszka (2003), and Hawkins (2005) claim that functional categories not 
selected in L1 are unacquirable in L2, i.e., partial availability in adult L2 acquisition. 
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This is referred to as the Representational Deficit Hypothesis. On the other hand, 
Haznedar and Schwartz (1997) claim that there is neither syntactic deficit nor under- 
specification of tense/agreement in learners’ grammars. Prévost and White (2000a: 
108) consider “it is at the surface morphological level that inflection is assumed 
to be absent, rather than the abstract feature level.” This is known as the Missing 
Surface Inflection Hypothesis (Goad and White 2004). These two hypotheses have 
been evaluated in Yoshimura and Nakayama (2009, 2010a).° 

Yoshimura and Nakayama (2009, 2010a) analyzed 803 sentences in 88 written 
compositions collected from 44 Japanese university students studying English in 
study abroad contexts. Based on their scores on the Michigan Test of English Lan- 
guage Proficiency (maximum 100 points), a High Group made up of the 15 highest 
scoring students (average 78.1) and a Low Group of the 15 lowest scoring (average 
52.7) were identified. A more detailed breakdown of Yoshimura and Nakayama’s 
composition data in Table 1 is shown in Table 2 below. Three missing (or null) sub- 
jects were produced by three learners in the Low Group while two were produced by 
two learners in the High Group. Note that the percentage was the average percentage 
of the individuals’ responses (e.g., percentages of the missing -s), not a simple 
percentage over the total (i.e., 19 missing -s/35 instances in the Low Group). 


Table 2: Subjects in obligatory contexts, nominative case, agreement, and past tense morphology 


3rd Person Singular-s Past tense -ed Subject Nominative case 


Present Missing (%) Present Missing (%) Present Missing (%) Present Missing (%) 


Low (n=15) 16 19 (41.9) 7 2 (2.7) 276 3 (1.1) 121. ~~ 0 (0) 
High (n= 15) 27 7 (12.7) 14 3 (8.9) 358 =. 2: (0.6) 205 ~=—- 0. (0) 
Total (n = 30) 43 26 (27.3) 21 5 (5.8) 634 ~—-5 (0.8) 326 = 0. (0) 


The number of missing subjects was very low in both groups and there was no signif- 
icant developmental difference. Since Japanese permits null subjects (pro-drophood), 
missing subjects would be expected in L2 English if L1 transfer occurs. Apparently, 
this aspect is not part of L1 transfer.® It is also noteworthy that Table 2 shows that 
both groups correctly produced nominative case marked subjects. These results indi- 


5 We explained the variable use of inflectional morphology by referring to the morphological merger 
(Embick and Noyer 2001; Embick and Marantz 2008) in the PF component after Spell-Out (in (3)) 
that the omission of inflection occurs in L2 English, unlike the feature checking before Spell-Out 
(Chomsky 1995). 

6 Cf. Junior high school learners in Wakabayashi (2002). See also Suda and Wakabayashi (2007). 
Note that this finding is different from Phinney’s (1987) findings with Spanish speakers, whose native 
tongue also allows null subjects. Despite the difference, at least, it appears that all speakers of L1 
pro-drop languages do not always produce null subjects in their English in the same ratio. 
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cate that Japanese EFL learners did not show any impairment of their L2 grammar 
with respect to the overtness and case-marking of subjects.’ 

As for the supplying of —s in obligatory contexts, the group difference was 
significant. As illustrated in (6) and (7), the omission errors were found in both 
regular and irregular forms. The variable uses of the morpheme -s were observed 
in 13 students’ essays (eight students in the Low Group and five in the High Group) 
whereas the overuse of —s was infrequent (two out of 185).8 The omission rates of the 
past tense morpheme were, on the other hand, relatively low in both groups, and the 
difference in the omission rate between the two groups was not statistically signifi- 
cant. Some omission examples of past tense are provided in (8).? 


(6) *But if we use search engine on the internet, it reduce the time ... 


(7) *This invention have some positive effects and negative effects. 


(8) a. *In 1903, Wight brothers succeed in first flight in the U.S. 
b. *... when you go to NY from Tokyo, it took almost 30 days by ship. 


Although these are written data, our findings were similar to those of the oral 
studies. There is a significant discrepancy between the variable use of verbal inflec- 
tion such as -s and —-ed and the consistent use of subjects and nominative case- 
marked pronouns in L2 English. Assuming the grammar model in (3), functional 
categories are manipulated to generate a sentence structure, and the relevant struc- 
ture is then sent to PF to receive morphological representation (Halle and Marantz 
2000; Embick and Marantz 2008). Technically speaking, subject raising for EPP fea- 
ture checking/valuation is done by virtue of merger during the course of syntactic 
derivations whereas abstract features associated with inflection are morphologically 
manifested by virtue of lexical insertion in the PF component.!° In other words, EPP 


7 As for objects, the Low Group’s missing percentage was 1.18 while that of the High Group was 1.99. 
Erroneous uses of accusative case were not observed in either group. Null subjects and objects are 
not transferred. As mentioned, this means that a L2 Root Infinitive (or optional infinitive) stage does 
not exist. See Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010b). 

8 Over-application requires more energy than under-application, i.e., an economic reason. 

9 Six overuse errors were found in the Low Group, one for regular and five for irregular forms, while 
three overuse errors were found in the High Group, one for regular and two for irregular forms. Most 
errors seem to have derived from the learners’ difficulties with the understanding of tense as distinct 
from aspect in English. In addition, Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010a) report a significant difference 
in (singular, plural, and past tense form) errors between BE verbs and non-BE, regular verbs, which 
may be evidence supporting Lasnik’s (1995) proposal that BE verbal forms are inserted in lexicon. At 
least it suggests that BE and regular verbal forms are formed differently. 

10 EPP stands for Extended Projection Principle (i.e., all sentences contain subjects). We assume this 
constraint must be met at PF. To be more technical here, tense/agreement features on T(ense) are 
checked by receiving the values of person and number features of the subject, and then, an EPP 
feature triggers the movement of the subject to the specifier position of TP (Tense Phrase), and 
nominative case is realized if T is finite (Radford 1997, 2009). 
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feature checking and nominative case assignment associated with subject raising are 
both before-spell-out operations in the syntactic component (“narrow” syntax). 

On the other hand, the use of the past tense —ed proved to be of relatively low 
difficulty for most Japanese EFL learners compared to the use of the third person 
singular —s (cf. Shibuya and Wakabayashi 2008). The difference in the omission rate 
between —s and —ed was statistically significant. Why is the third person singular —s 
more difficult than the past tense —ed for the Japanese EFL learners? These two 
inflectional suffixes are morphologically realized in the PF component. Notice that 
Japanese is inflected for tense: Present/non-past tense is marked with -u, while past 
tense appears with -ta. That is, Japanese has the [+/-past] feature, like English, but 
does not have the [number] feature, unlike English. As such, if Japanese EFL learn- 
ers suffer from L1 effects, they are expected to make more errors on —-s than —ed 
because they need to learn that there is a [number] feature associated with the 
subject-verb agreement in English, and if it is [singular] in a present tensed finite 
clause, it should be spelled out by —s. In short, given that this “number learning” 
takes time and imposes a burden on Japanese EFL learners, —s should be more diffi- 
cult than —ed. This explains what we saw in the learners’ errors. 

If this analysis is correct, the errors were not due to a prosodic problem (Prévost 
and White 2000a, b; Prévost 2008a) because —s and —ed, which are both on the right 
edge, should be equally difficult for the learners, according to the prosodic account 
(Goad and White 2004; White 2008). On the L1 transfer account, the learners should 
find the morpheme -s more difficult than the morpheme -ed because the former 
feature combination is not lexicalized in their L1. Our data indicated a significant 
difference between the omission of —s and —ed and the error ratio between —s and 
—ed changed over the improvement of L2 English, i.e., increased sensitivity on —s. 
This also indicates that morphological mapping improves through development 
and implies that the results support, to some extent, the Missing Surface Inflection 
Hypothesis and reject the Representational Deficit Hypothesis. As shown in Table 1, 
Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010a) further supports the current view that morphol- 
ogical mapping improves as proficiency increases." 

In summary, these findings were interpreted as showing that L2 English grammar 
of the Japanese college EFL learners: a) suffers no serious transfer from L1 pro- 
drophood,!? b) includes EPP feature checking and overt subject raising, and c) 
fails to do morphological insertion in the PF component. In other words, while the 


11 Yoshimura and Nakayama (2009, 2010a) also discuss the plural —s errors did not always parallel 
the proficiency. This is because it is heavily related to lexical acquisition (i.e., count/mass distinc- 
tion). 

12 The missing objects seemed to be related to the complexity of the structure (e.g., processing). 
Null subjects and objects are not transferred from L1 Japanese. See Yoshimura and Nakayama 
(2010a). 
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learners could do EPP-feature checking during the syntactic merger before Spell-Out 
in (3), they invariably inserted the morpheme -s into the terminal node after Spell- 
Out. The learners with lower proficiency found this insertion difficult due to the 
absence of such morphological operation in their L1. If this analysis is on the right 
track, their difficulty is not due to a prosodic problem nor impaired functional cate- 
gories or features in L2 grammar, but rather due to missing morphemes. This sup- 
ports the Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis (Haznedar and Schwartz 1997; Pré- 
vost and White 2000b), but rejects the Representational Deficit Hypothesis (Hawkins 
and Liszka 2003; Hawkins 2005). 


2.2 Japanese learners’ acquisition of expletives in L2 English 


If the L1 pro-drophood does not make it difficult for Japanese learners of English to 
acquire overt subjects, we would predict that they wouldn’t have difficulty acquiring 
English expletive constructions, either. Indeed, expletive pronouns (pleonastic it and 
there) are not difficult for them to acquire, except the it construction with seem/ 
appear, according to Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010b). 

The expletives there and it appear in the subject position in English in order to 
meet an EPP requirement in English, which requires the sentence to have a subject 
in [Spec, TP] in the tensed construction. 


(9) a. [rplspec Therellr[vp is a man in the gardenl]]. 

b.  [rplspecIt][r-Ivp is said that dogs are more friendly than cats]]]. 
However, there is a crucial syntax-semantic difference between the two expletives, as 
illustrated in (10) and (11), namely, which DP (Determiner Phrase) the verb agrees 
with in the sentence. 
(10) a. There exist no good solutions to this problem. 

b. *There exists no good solutions to this problem. 
(11) a. It seems at this point equally possible that he’ll resign and that he’ll stay 
in office. 
b. *It seem at this point equally possible that he’ll resign and that he’ll stay 


in office. 


The there examples in (10) show that the verb agrees with the post-verbal DP, 
whereas the it examples in (11) indicate that the verb agrees with the expletive in 
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the subject position, not the post-verbal CP (Complementizer Phrase).!? In contrast, 
Japanese does not have overt expletives similar to there and it, as illustrated below. 


(12) a. There is [pp a strange man] in the garden. 


b. [pp Siranai otoko] ga niwa ni iru. 
unknown man NOM =e garden in exist 


(13) a. Itis possible [cpto go to the moon]. 


b. [cp Tuki ni iku no] wa kanoo da. 
moon to go NMLZ TOP possible COP 


(14) a. It is said [cp that John is a big liar]. 


b. [Zyon wa [cp pro oousotuki da to] iwarete iru. 
TOP big liar copula COMP is said 


The post-verbal DP a strange man in (12a) appears in the subject position as 
siranai otoko in (12b); similarly, the to-infinitive in (13a) and the that-CP in (14a) are 
parallel to the CPs in the subject position, headed by the nominalizer no in (13b) and 
the complementizer fo in (14b), respectively. In these structures, there and it appear 
in [Spec, TP] in English, whereas a lexical DP and a CP appear in the subject position 
in Japanese. Thus, the common assumption is that Japanese does not have an overt 
expletive on par with there or it in English, and no overt expletive constructions in 
the language. Because of these being no counterparts in L1, we would expect some 
difficulty for Japanese learners of English to acquire this type of subject. On the other 
hand, English-speaking learners of Japanese have little difficulty producing the 
equivalent Japanese sentences because they do not differ structurally from other 
constructions. 

Of 24 expletive there- and 22 expletive it sentences identified in Yoshimura and 
Nakayama’s (2010a) compositions, only one erroneous expletive construction (15b) 
was found, according to Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010b). The production data 
suggest that even Japanese EFL learners with lower proficiency did not have problems 
producing English expletive constructions. 


13 The sentences in (10) and (11) are taken from McCloskey (1991: (3) (18) (19)) (see also Safir 1985). 
Note that coordinate clauses agree with the verb seem when they appear in the subject position, as 
pointed out in McCloskey (1991: 564). 


(i) That he’ll resign and that he’ll stay in office seem at this point equally possible. 


14 It is a controversial issue whether or not Japanese permits expletive pro constructions on a par 
with (13a) and (14a). However, there seems to be no theoretical reason to posit that this null possibility 
should be excluded in the language. 
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(15) a. *It cause lower communication. (Low Group) 


b. *There are even a cell fone which you can use abroad. (High Group) 


Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010b) also asked 20 native speakers of English and 16 
Japanese EFL learners the acceptability of the sentences with expletive there and it 
by employing a magnitude estimation task (Bard, Robertson, and Sorace 1996).!> For 
the sake of developmental comparison, the learners group was also separated based 
on their TOEIC scores (Lower Proficiency Group: n = 8, TOEIC Ave. 575, SD 146.53; 
Higher Proficiency Group: n = 8, TOEIC Ave. 834, SD 78.58). The average TOEIC 
scores by the two groups were significantly different. Out of 45 test sentences, 16 
were relevant expletive sentences including (16c), which was from Kuribara (2003). 


(16) a. There were many buildings that fell due to the Great Kobe Earthquake. 
b. It appears that our students danced all night to celebrate their graduation. 


c. *This time O seems that he followed my advice. 


The results of this acceptability judgment suggested that the learners could, generally 
speaking, discriminate the “good” and “bad” sentences like the natives, except the it 
construction with seem/appear (e.g., (16b)). Because the seem/appear counterparts 
are not verbal constructions in Japanese (e.g., adjectival rasii and adjectival noun 
yoo), Japanese EFL learners have to learn the semantic property of these verbs in 
English. Namely, no thematic (semantic) role can be assigned to the subject position, 
resulting in the occurrence of it (i.e., with the tensed clause complement) in this 
case. In addition, these verbs involve raising constructions for a Case reason if the 
lower CP is infinitive, as in (17) (where t stands for a trace). 


(17) a. She; seems [t; to be happy]. 
b. There; appear |t; to exist many millionaires in China]. 
Given these syntactic-semantic distinctions coupled with the L1-L2 discrepancy, 
it is not strange at all even if it takes time for Japanese learners to acquire the seem/ 


appear constructions. Therefore, they performed poorly in the judgment study. 
Despite the slow lexical learning of these raising verbs, Japanese college students 


15 The participants were asked to rate the acceptability of the sentences with respect to the norm 
sentence: We walk to the station every morning. Their raw scores were then log-converted (i.e., 1 being 
as acceptable as the norm sentence) and compared. The example log-converted scores by the native 
speakers are: Lee’s dog barked at me (Log-converted score 1), Well grew babies (Log-converted score 
0.3). As shown, the grammatical and the ungrammatical sentences exhibit different scores. The lower 
the number, the greater the unacceptability. 
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can acquire the knowledge (i.e., the EPP-driven constraint) for the presence of 
an overt subject in [Spec, TP] as well as nominative Case-checking requirement via 
the feature [TENSE] in T.!® This is strong evidence to support the claim that narrow 
syntax is not difficult for L2 learners to acquire. 


3 Narrow syntax and syntax-semantics/syntax- 
pragmatics interfaces 


3.1 Japanese learners’ acquisition of WH-questions in L2 English 
(Narrow syntax) 


Is WH-movement difficult for Japanese learners of English to acquire because Japanese 
doesn’t require WH-words to be at the sentence initial position when uttered?” 
Generally speaking, learners do not seem to have difficulty producing WH-questions. 
Yoshimura and Nakayama (2010a) observed only one error out of 25 WH-questions 
in the compositions by the 44 Japanese college students in study abroad contexts. 


(18) Therefore, we have to consider that how to use discoveried and inventions. 
(Low Group) 


However, Hawkins and Hattori (2006) claim that what learners are doing is not WH- 
movement, but rather WH-scrambling. They assume that in order to acquire English 
WH-movement, Japanese learners of English must understand the following two 
properties of Move a in the target language.!® 


(19) a. One WH-word/phrase must appear in the matrix [Spec, CP]; 


b. Such movement must observe the Attract Closest Principle.!9 
Attract Closest Principle (Radford 2004: 162) 
A head which attracts a given kind of constituent attracts the closest 
constituent of the relevant kind. 


16 In addition, the students can understand that the associated DP, being semantically the subject, 
must be moved to adjoin to the expletive there in [Spec, TP] as there is a LF affix (Chomsky 1991; 
McCloskey 1991; Lasnik 1995). This means that covert LF movement is not difficult for Japanese EFL 
learners to acquire in this case. 

17 For processing of English WH-interrogatives by Japanese EFL learners and Japanese WH-interroga- 
tives by English-speaking JFL learners, see Aoshima, Phillips and Weinberg (2004) and Lieberman, 
Aoshima and Phillips (2006), respectively. 

18 See Hawkins and Hattori (2006: 280 (16)) for their exact stipulation of the requirements for WH- 
movement. See also Miyamoto and Okada (2004) and Umeda (2005). 

19 The Attract Closest Principle is proposed by Radford (2004: 162) in order to account for Chomsky’s 
(1973) superiority effects as in (21b). Hawkins and Hattori (2006) assume, following Radford (2004, 
2009), that this principle is a constraint on syntactic movement. 
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For example, the contrasts in grammaticality in (20) and (21) can be accounted for by 
(19a) and (19b), respectively. 


(20) a. What; do you think t; John bought t; yesterday? 


b. *Do you think John bought what yesterday? 


(21) a. What; did you say t; the students ate t; where? 


b. *Where; did you say t; the students ate what t;? 


(20b) induces a violation of (19a) because what remains in-situ, and (21b) results in a 
violation of (19b) because what is closer to the matrix [Spec, CP] than where. In con- 
trast, the scrambling of WH-phrases in Japanese is immune to such constraints. 


(22) a. (Anata wa) [Zyonga  kinoo nani o katta to] omoimasu_ ka. 
you TOP John NOM yesterday what ACC bought COMP think Q 
‘What do you think that John bought yesterday?’ 


b. Doko de (anata wa) [gakuseitati ga nani o tabeta to] iimasita ka. 
where youTOP ~— students NOM what ACC ate COMP said Q 
‘What did you say the students ate where?’ 


As shown in the translation, although the sentences in (22) correspond to (20b) and 
(21b), respectively, they are grammatical with nani ‘what’ remaining in the object 
position of the embedded clause and doko de ‘where’ being moved in the sentence 
initial position, respectively. The single clause WH-interrogative like what did you 
buy at the store? would have the representation of (23b), not the structure of (23a), 
if we were to follow the WH-scrambling hypothesis. 


(23) a. [cp [sppcWhat;] [c did [jp you buy <what;> at the store]]]? 


b.  [cplelwlsppcWhat,] did [jp you buy t; at the store]]]]? 


A crucial difference between the two is that what moved into [Spec, CP] in (23a), 
while it moved into [Spec, IP] in (23b). 

Yoshimura and Nakayama (2011), on the other hand, claim that Japanese- 
speaking learners of English can acquire WH-movement based on their acceptability 
judgment experiment. The learners were able to exclude WH-in-situ correctly as in 
(24) (i.e., non-echo-questions), and move the WH-word into the embedded [Spec, 
CP] in biclausal WH-interrogative ask-sentences as in (25) (see also Yoshimura and 
Nakayama 2009, 2010a, b; Kaneko 2005; Yamashita 2007). No proficiency difference 
was observed in (25a) vs. (25b). However, they were unable to move a WH-word 
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in the matrix [Spec, CP] in biclausal WH-interrogative think-sentences as in (26) 
(Kaneko 2005; Radford and Yokota 2006; Wakabayashi and Okawara 2003). There 
was a proficiency difference observed in (26a) vs. (26b). Short-distance WH-movement 
posed no problem, but long-distance WH-movement was difficult for the Japanese EFL 
learners. 


(24) a. *Susan bought what at the computer store? 


b. *You are saying the child broke what in the classroom? 


(25) a. Did you ask what John was doing at the library? 


io” 


. *Which book did you ask Lauren liked most? 


(26) a. What do you think Jennifer bought for her mother at the store? 


oe 


*Did Joe think who prepared the dinner? 


Once the Japanese learners of English come to understand the mechanism of WH- 
movement, i.e. obligatorily valuing the [wWH] feature in [Spec, CP], the early acqui- 
sition of short-distance WH-movement follows from locality (which we assume is the 
core notion of UG).2° However, learning the selectional restriction on an embedded 
CP (Chomsky 1973) takes time because it is an English specific rule, and in turn, it 
delays the acquisition of successive cyclic long-distance WH-movement.”! 


20 The u in [uWH] means “unvalued”, which needs to be valued by means of merge operation 
(Radford 2009). 

21 This is not compatible with Hawkins and Hattori’s (2006) claim for obligatory WH-scrambling in 
the Japanese ESL learners’ interlanguage grammars. If it were that WH-scrambling resulted from L1 
transfer, such early short-distance vs. delayed long-distance distinction would not appear because 
Japanese permits both types of movement in its syntax. We also question how Japanese speakers 
can arrive at the notion of obligatoriness of WH-movement because scrambling is optional. Thus, 
we conclude that the [wWH] feature is acquirable, and Japanese learners of English can attain the 
representation of WH-movement in their interlanguage grammars. Then, how do we account for 
Hawkins and Hattori’s main argument in support of the WH-scrambling analysis, i.e., Japanese 
learners’ violation of Attract Closest Principle? Restating Pesetsky’s (1987) Nested Dependency Con- 
dition as an LF filter on scope interpretations, we proposed a syntax-LF interface account for 
Japanese learners’ difficulty with superiority effects in (21b). Our basic analysis is that movement is 
a syntactic operation, and UG properties are given in narrow syntax, while an LF filter is something 
that L2 learners need to learn based on linguistic input, with either direct or indirect evidence. In 
addition, computational limitation, e.g., working memory capacity in L2, may have brought the 
results they obtained. 
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3.2 Binding issues 


When L2 acquisition studies are considered from a modularity perspective, one finds 
few interface studies related to LF such as syntax-semantics and syntax-discourse/ 
pragmatics. On the assumption that the acquisition of these interface matters is 
based on language use and linguistic experience, they would be more difficult to 
acquire than those in narrow syntax and morphophonology. Below, we first look at 
a bound variable interpretation, which is structurally determined, and then, discuss 
short and long distance binding which lies in both narrow syntax and syntax- 
pragmatics domains. 


3.2.1 Bound variable interpretations 


The bound variable interpretations are obtained when the antecedents of pronouns 
and reflexives are quantifiers. Consider the following sentences. 


(27) a. Everyone; used his; umbrella. 


b. Daremo; ga zibun;no kasa ) tukatta. 
everyone NOM selfGEN umbrella ACC used 


c. *Daremo;ga_ kare; no kasa o tukatta. 
his GEN 


d. Daremo;ga_ pro; kasa o tukatta. 
his 


Zibun is a reflexive counterpart to himself/herself and kare/kanozyo and pro are 
called overt and null pronouns here.”* The quantifier binds the reflexive and the 
pronouns because it c-commands them and they are co-indexed. 

(27a) and (27b) are true in the following situation. 


(28) Larry, Bill, Brian and Robert worked for the same accounting firm. One day, after 
a meeting, they decided to have lunch together at a nearby restaurant. Because 
both Brain and Robert needed to contact their clients, they asked Larry and Bill 
to go to the restaurant first. Since it was raining, Larry, using his umbrella, 
walked to the restaurant. Bill opened his own umbrella and followed Larry. After 
contacting their clients, Brian walked to the restaurant using his blue umbrella 
while Robert went there with his compact umbrella. 


22 Although we call kare an overt pronoun here, it is actually a demonstrative. See Hoji (1991), 
Noguchi (1997), and the Handbook of Japanese Historical Linguistics in this HJLL series. 
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Larry, Bill, Brian, and Robert each used his own umbrella. This situation can be 
described by (27a), where the pronoun his refers to the individuals (the distributive 
reading). In Japanese, on the other hand, this situation can be described either by 
(27b) with zibun or possibly (27d) with a null pronoun (pro). However, so-called 
overt pronoun kare in (27c) cannot be used for the bound variable interpretation 
(Saito and Hoji 1983; Hoji 1991). Keeping this in mind, let us discuss the acquisition 
of L2 English and L2 Japanese reflexives and pronouns with the bound variable 
reading. 


3.2.2 Pronouns and reflexives in L2 English 


The acquisition of reflexives and pronouns has been investigated extensively among 
Japanese EFL learners (see below). However, the number of studies on L2 learners’ 
bound variable readings is rather limited. For instance, Ito (2003) investigated inter- 
pretations of pronouns in a variety of syntactic structures among Japanese high 
school EFL learners in Japan.”? She employed a pictorial truth value judgement task 
(cf. Crain and McKee 1986; Chien and Wexler 1990) and found that they allowed 
bound variable readings of pronouns at a rate of 80% in the test sentences like (29). 


(29) Every boy; dreamed that the man shot him,. 


The learners did not seem to have much difficulty interpreting him with every 
boy. Oya (2006) also investigates the acquisition of the bound variable reading by 
Japanese high school (11th grade), and college sophomore and junior EFL learners. 
Her two questionnaire experiments employed a truth value judgment task with 
narratives. For instance, EFL learners were asked to judge whether sentences like 
(27a) matched stories like (28). Learners were to indicate TRUE if the test sentence 
matched the story, or FALSE if it did not. Since the results of two experiments were 
similar, only Experiment II is discussed here. Table 3 shows the correct response 
rates of sentences like (30a) and (30b). The number in the parenthesis indicates the 
number of learners. There is an increase in the correct response rate in reflexives and 
pronouns by learner group, but the bound variable reading was observed even 
among high school learners. 


23 Note that one Japanese English textbook for the 7th graders (the first year students of a junior 
high school) contained 59 he/she and 14 him/her, but no himself/herself, according to Shirahata 
(2007). In the 8th grader’s textbook, there were 61 he/she and 12 him/her, and one himself/herself 
and in the 9th grader’s textbook, they were 72 he/she, 23 him/her, and one instance of himself/herself. 
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Table 3: Correct response rates of the bound variable reading in Oya’s Experiment II 


High Sch Col. Soph Col. Junior 
(30a) Everyone praised himself. 77%(21) 93%(16) 94%(14) 
(30b) Everyone washed her spoon. 79%(18) 82%(10) 92%(12) 


Similar to Ito’s study, Oya’s high school students scored close to 80% on the 
bound variable reading and the correct response rate improved with study. The 
bound variable reading does not seem difficult for Japanese EFL learners to acquire. 
This may be positive L1 transfer because this reading exists in Japanese. Once the 
structure is acquired and pronouns and reflexives are identified, this reading becomes 
available as it is determined structurally. 

Since the distributive readings may be easily obtained in Ito’s and Oya’s studies 
due to the “every-his/her” agreement in number, Nakayama, Wakabayashi, and Hosoi 
(2006) investigated the bound variable reading with sentences with all like (31) by 
using a questionnaire with a truth value judgment task. 


(31) All children washed their spoons. 


They found that Japanese college EFL learners correctly took bound variable read- 
ings 97% of the time. These studies indicate that the learners acquired the bound 
variable reading quite early because English has only overt pronouns, i.e., no nega- 
tive transfer, even though Japanese kare and karera cannot have BV readings. It is 
predicted that the reverse should not be so simple since English-speaking learners 
of Japanese must learn the properties of the overt and null pronouns as well as zibun 
in Japanese. 


3.2.3 Zibun in L2 Japanese 


The complexity of anaphoric expressions and the differences found in English and 
Japanese made the study of L2 grammar acquisition stimulating, especially, from 
the perspective of transfer. Consider the sentences in (27) with (32) below. 


(32) a. All (people), used their; (own) umbrellas. 


b. Minna; ga zibun; no kasa o tukatta. 
all people NOM self GEN umbrella ACC used 


c. *Minna;ga_ kare; no kasa o tukatta. 
his (intended meaning: ‘Everyone used his own umbrella.’) 


d. Minna; ga_ pro; kasa o tukatta. 
their 
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As in (27b), zibun can appear in the possessive position where English reflexives 
cannot. When his refers to everyone in (30b), it can evoke the relevant bound variable 
interpretation. As we saw in (28), Larry, Bill, Brian, and Robert each used his own 
umbrella. This situation can be also described by (32a), where the pronoun their refers 
to the individuals. In Japanese, on the other hand, this situation can be described 
either by (27b) or (32b) with zibun. However, kare in (27c) and (32c) cannot be used 
for the bound variable interpretation while pro can as in (32d). 

Kano and Nakayama (2004b) and Nakayama and Kano (2007) employed the 
truth value judgment task with narratives to investigate whether English-speaking 
JFL learners could interpret zibun and zibuntati as a bound variable. Stories like 
(28) with test sentences like (32b) were used on the bound variable reading. In 
Kano and Nakayama (2004b), JFL learners were divided into three groups, ACTFL 
Intermediate Mid (n = 18), Intermediate High (n = 5), and Advanced (n = 7), and all 
levels achieved a very high accuracy rate for accepting the bound variable readings 
(97%, 100%, and 100%, respectively; cf. Native Speakers of Japanese 96%).”4 This 
along with the findings from the interpretation of zibuntati in Nakayama and Kano 
(2007) provided strong evidence for the idea that the learners take the bound variable 
interpretation as the null hypothesis and apply it whenever a binding configuration 
holds. If this scenario is correct, JFL learners might interpret kare/kanozyo as a bound 
variable, although this is equivalent to what L1 transfer predicts. 


3.2.4 Pronouns in L2 Japanese 


As seen above, Japanese permits overt and null pronouns. Studies such as Kanno 
(1997, 1998) seem to show evidence for English-speaking JFL learners’ native-like 
ability in the interpretation of overt and null pronouns from an early stage of learn- 
ing. However, Masumoto (2008) and Pimentel and Nakayama (2012a, b) present 
counterevidence to Kanno’s results and show that English-speaking JFL learners 
with lower proficiency accept overt pronouns with the bound variable reading. 

Kanno (1997) investigates English-speaking JFL learners’ knowledge of the 
contrast between null and overt pronouns. An example sentence with kare ‘he’ and 
dare ‘who’ is listed below. 


(33) Dare; ga [kyoo kare; ga osokunaru] to itte iru n desu ka? 
who NOM today he NOM late become that is saying COP Q 
‘Who is saying that he would be late today?” 


Q: Dare;ga kyoo  osokunarun desyoo ka? 
who NOM today late become probably Q 
‘Who do you suppose will be late today?” 

(a) same as dare (b) another person 


24 Note that the Intermediate Mid level is the level at which zibun is first introduced. 
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The participants were instructed to indicate whether the subject argument in the 
embedded clause referred to (a) the same as dare or (b) another person. They were 
also instructed that they had a third option of choosing both (a) and (b) if they 
thought this was appropriate. The following table illustrates the results of the inter- 
pretations for both JFL learners (JFL), and native speakers (NS) for bound variable 
readings (i.e., (a) and (a) & (b) for the Null and Overt pronoun (Q) questions) as 
well as referential readings (R). 


Table 4: (a) and (a) & (b) answers in Kanno (1997) 


Null pronoun (Q) Overt pronoun (Q) Null pronoun (R) Overt pronoun (R) 


JFL (n = 28) 78.5% 13% 81.5% 42% 
NS (n = 20) 83% 2% 100% 47% 


Kanno’s results show that the percentages of responses by the JFL and the NS 
groups that were exclusively (b) in the test sentences were 21.5% and 17%, respec- 
tively. The difference between the two groups was not statistically significant. In the 
sentences containing overt pronouns with quantified noun phrases, 98% of the NS 
group’s responses and 87% of the JFL group’s responses were answer (b) only. From 
these results Kanno concluded that the JFL learners had knowledge of the Overt 
Pronoun Constraint (Montalbetti 1984: Overt pronouns cannot link to formal vari- 
ables iff the alternation overt/empty obtains), which is assumed to be in UG, and 
therefore, she concluded that they had access to UG (cf. Bley-Vroman 1989; Clahsen 
and Muysken 1989). 

In a follow-up study Kanno (1998) tested twice, at the beginning of the semester 
and 12 weeks later, whether participants accepted an interpretation of the overt 
pronoun kare that referred to (a) the subject antecedent, (b) a sentence-external 
antecedent, or both (a) and (b). The JFL learners more readily chose a quantifier 
antecedent for null pronouns over overt pronouns with a referential antecedent. 
The results were similar to those of Kanno (1997) (see Table 5 below). Thus, she 
concluded that the learners had correct knowledge of overt and null pronouns in 
Japanese. 

Masumoto (2008) and Pimentel and Nakayama (2012a), however, show different 
results. They examined American English-speaking JFL learners with a questionnaire 
with the truth value judgment task. For instance, Pimentel and Nakayama (2012a) 
examined the following sentence, and their results are also given in Table 5. 


25 Sheen (2000) disagrees with Kanno (1998) because of the increase in the incorrect bound variable 
interpretations from Session 1 to Session 2 (29% to 34%). 
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(34) Dono itoko mo kareno imooto ) yonda. (overt pronoun) 
which cousin also he GEN younger sister ACC called 
‘Every cousin called his younger sister.’ 


Because the tasks employed in Kanno (1997, 1998), and Masumoto (2008), and Pimentel 
and Nakayama (2012a) were different, Pimentel and Nakayama (2012b) employed 
Kanno’s methodology with her and their test sentences. The results summarized in 
Table 5 include only comparable JFL learners. The percentages indicate the Overt 
Pronoun Constraint violations, i.e., overt pronouns referring to the quantifier antece- 
dents, by learners with comparable proficiency. 


Table 5: Percentage of Overt Pronoun Constraint violations 


Pimentel and 
Kanno Masumoto Nakayama 


(1997) (1998) (2008) (2012a) (2012b) 


Beginning 12thwk 
Intermediate Low 13% 29% 34% 61% 56% 58% 


As shown, Kanno’s (1997) learner group had the lowest number of the Overt Pro- 
noun Constraint violations (13%). In comparison, Pimentel and Nakayama (2012a, b) 
show Overt Pronoun Constraint violations of 56% and 58%, respectively, while the 
L2 learners in Masumoto (2008) showed a violation of 61%. This suggests that the 
learners at this level do not grasp the fact that overt pronouns cannot have the 
bound variable reading until a more advanced stage of learning, though the correct 
referential interpretations were available from early stages of learning. Masumoto 
(2008) and Pimentel and Nakayama (2012a, b) suggest L1 transfer (or the bound vari- 
able reading is automatically obtained once the structure is acquired) as a reason. 
Why do these studies differ from Kanno’s? Pimentel and Nakayama (2012b) point 
out that learners’ exposure to Japanese outside the classroom may have affected 
their knowledge (Hawaii vs. Ohio). Pimentel and Nakayama’s learners improved 
their understanding in the following level (Intermediate Mid) where zibun was 
introduced. The learners must have adjusted their understanding of referentially 
dependent expressions (overt and null pronouns and zibun) in Japanese (cf. Feature 
Assembly Hypothesis of Lardiere 2005). In other words, Kanno’s learners could have 
actually been more advanced in this respect than Masumoto’s and Pimentel and 
Nakayama’s learners. If this is correct, Kanno’s learners might have had L1 transfer 
or the default bound variable reading with an overt pronoun before the stage Kanno 
examined. If so, we could conclude that learners with low proficiency treat the 
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quantifiers as viable antecedents for the overt pronouns (cf. Pérez-Leroux and Glass 
1999).76 

In sum, these studies suggest the early bound variable readings in L2 English 
and Japanese, and the learners learn that kare cannot take the quantifiers as their 
antecedents. Since the bound variable reading is structurally defined, the reading 
becomes available once a noun is labeled as a referentially dependent pronominal. 
Learning the lexical properties of kare is not simple because pragmatics and dis- 
course are involved. Thus, the lexical learning of kare takes time. 


3.3 Referential antecedents and binding domain 


In the last more than a couple decades, many L2 acquisition studies on binding have 
been conducted within the Principles-and-Parameters framework. In particular, con- 
siderable attention has been paid to the issue of whether L2 learners can reset a 
parametric value relevant to the binding domain (governing category) in interpreting 
the anaphoric relationship between a reflexive pronoun and its antecedent. A basic 
assumption has been put forward that L2 learners often encounter difficulty in inter- 
preting the anaphoric relationship between a reflexive pronoun and its antecedent 
due to their failure in appropriate parameter resetting, i.e., L1 transfer (e.g., Finer 
and Broselow 1986; Hirakawa 1990). 

However, do L2 learners indeed reset their parameter during the course of 
L2 acquisition? In this section, we summarize L2 acquisition studies on English 
reflexives by L1 Japanese, Korean, and Chinese-speaking learners, and then the 
acquisition of Japanese zibun by L1 English, Chinese and Turkish-speaking learners. 
In particular, we discuss why a parametric approach to the binding domain (govern- 
ing category), as proposed in Manzini and Wexler (1987) and Wexler and Manzini 
(1987), does not work. 


3.3.1 Himself/herself, zibun, caki, ziji, and kendi 


It has been well documented that Japanese zibun, Korean caki, Chinese ziji and Turkish 
kendi differ from English himself in that unlike the latter, the former group of reflexives 
permits long-distance binding as well as short-distance binding. Observe (35) and, in 
contrast, (36). 


26 Note that the fact that Masumoto/Pimentel and Nakayama studies did not support Kanno’s 
results doesn’t necessarily mean that the UG availability Kanno supported is rejected. Since Japanese 
overt pronouns are actually demonstratives, whether or not our discussion rejects the existence of 
the Overt Pronoun Constraint in UG is not relevant here, either. 
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(35) John; thought Tom; blamed himself. 


(36) a. Taroo; ga Kazu; ga zibun;; 0 semeta to itta. 
Taro NOM Kazu NOM self ACC blamed COMP said 
‘Taro said that Kazu blamed self.’ 


b. John;-i Mary,;-i caki;-lulu. coahan-n-ta-ko malha-yess-ta. 
John NOM MaryNOM self ACC likes COMP said 
‘John; said that Mary; likes himself,/herself;.’ 


c. Zhangsan; renwei Lisi; xiangxin Zifij;. 
Zhangsan think Lisi trust self 
‘Zhangsan thinks Lisi trusts self.’ 


d. Alij- Veli;- kendi-siy;-ni_ sucla-di diye — dusun-du. 
Ali-NOM_ Veli-NOM  self-3sg-ACC criticize-PST COMP  think-PST 
‘Ali thought that Veli blamed himself/him.’ 


In (35), the reflexive himself must take the embedded subject Tom as its antecedent, 
and cannot take the matrix subject John. The English reflexive permits only short- 
distance binding, not long-distance binding. As shown in (36), on the contrary, the 
Japanese reflexive zibun, the Korean caki, the Chinese ziji, and the Turkish kendi can 
take the matrix subject as well as the embedded subject as its antecedent. 

Reflexive pronouns are subject to Principle A (An anaphor is bound in its gov- 
erning category) of the binding theory (Chomsky 1981). This means that an anaphor 
must be c-commanded by and co-indexed with an antecedent in its governing 
category. As (35) and (36) illustrate, however, governing category seems to vary 
from language to language. In dealing with this “parametric variation”, Manzini 
and Wexler (1987: 419) propose the Governing Category Parameter, as stated in (37): 


(37) ais a governing category for B iff a is the minimal category which contains B 


and has 

a. a subject; or 

b. an Infl; or 

c. a Tense; or 

d. a ‘referential’ Tense; or 
e. a ‘root’ Tense. 


The principle subsumes the view that languages differ in the size of a governing 
category in which reflexives are bound: The (37a) setting is for himself as in (35), 
the most restricted or local domain, while the (37e) setting is for zibun, caki, ziji and 
kendi as in (36), the least restricted or non-local domain. As such, this notion is 
crucial for the parameter resetting approach to L2 acquisition of short-distance vs. 
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long-distance reflexive binding (see also Wexler and Manzini 1987). That is to say, 
English-speaking learners of Japanese must reset their governing category domain 
value (37a) to (37e) in their L2 Japanese grammar while Japanese-speaking learners 
of English must reset the value (37e) to (37a) in their L2 English grammar. If there is 
L1 transfer, English-speaking learners of Japanese permits short-distance binding, 
but not long-distance binding initially, whereas Japanese-speaking learners of English 
allows both short-distance and long-distance binding. The former is the undergenera- 
tion case while the latter is the overgeneration case. 


3.3.2 L2 English himself/herself 
Table 6 is a summary of the results of three previous studies relevant to the present 
discussion of L2 English reflexive acquisition (where SD and LD stand for short- 


distance and long-distance, respectively). 


Table 6: Interpretations of English reflexives by Japanese and Korean learners 


: Tensed Clause Infinitive Clause 
English 
Participants proficiency Li SD LD Either SD LD Either 
Finer & Broselow Adults (n=6) - K 91% 8.3% 0 58% 37% 4.2% 
(1986) 


Hirakawa (1990) Adults (n=65) —- 

Thomas (1991) Adults (n = 70) Low (n = 20) 
Mid (n = 25) 
High (n = 25) 


77% 17% 5.9% 55% 36% 7.8% 
80% 5% 5% = - = 
76% 0 16% - = = 
84% 0 16% - - - 


Finer and Broselow (1986) find that Korean adult learners chose an intermediate 
parametric value between L1 Korean and L2 English in their interpretation of English 
reflexives. Similarly, Hirakawa (1989, 1990) claim that Japanese high school and 
college students accepted non-local antecedents for the English reflexive. Thomas 
(1991) suggested that Japanese adult learners of L2 English seemed able to reset the 
relevant parameter, hence there was no serious L1 transfer. Of relevance to the 
present discussion is that these results pointed to the two general acquisition patterns 
of reflexive binding: ESL learners can interpret short-distance binding of English 
reflexives far more correctly than long-distance binding, and second, they can 
perform much better in tensed clauses than in infinitive clauses. Put simply, the 
results suggest that parameter setting is not a key principle underlying the L2 
acquisition of reflexive binding.?’ 


27 Wakabayashi (1996) and Watanabe et al. (2008) considered parametric values in (37) among 
Japanese ESL learners’ interlanguage grammars. For instance, the latter study found 27 learners 
with the English value, 7 learners with the Japanese value, and 48 learners with the Russian value, 
which supports the UG sanctioned values at the interlanguage stages. See Thomas (2006) for an 
overview. 
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Employing the truth value judgment task, Yoshimura et al. (2012) examine 
whether L2 learners indeed reset their parameter during the course of acquiring L2 
reflexive binding. We formulated three predictions: 


(38) a. If L2 learners start with their L1 parametric value on the parameter 
resetting approach, L2 learners of English with low proficiency would 
permit both short-distance and long-distance binding more often than 
those with high proficiency. 


b. If locality is a core notion of anaphor binding, short-distance binding 
would not pose any problem for L2 English learners, regardless of their 
Lis. 


c. If L2 learners do not have sufficient syntactic knowledge in English, 
long-distance binding would be delayed in L2 acquisition due to L1 
discourse-pragmatic transfer. 


Table 7: Correct interpretations of English reflexives 


Tensed Clause Infinitive Clause 
Participants English proficiency L1 SD LD SD LD 
Adults (n = 205) Low (HS1) (n = 15) J 93% 47% 93% 62% 
Mid (HS2) (n = 25) J 96% 75% 96% 71% 
Mid (JC1) (n = 62) J 84% 69% 94% 66% 
High (T) (n = 25) J 93% 88% 88% 90% 
Low (KC1) (n = 28) K 95% 65% 95% 52% 
Mid (KC2) (n = 24) K 85% 79% 96% 67% 
High (CC) (n = 26) C 90% 64% 98% 86% 


Table 7 shows the mean percentages of short-distance and long-distance correct 
responses from Japanese EFL learners (HS1 = high school first year, HS2 = second 
year, JC = college first year, T = English teachers), Korean EFL learners (KC1, KC2), 
and Chinese ESL learners at a Canadian university (CC). All the learner groups 
accepted short-distance as successfully as native speakers of English, although 
short-distance was easier in infinitive clauses than in tensed clauses. On the other 
hand, long-distance showed no significant differences on clause types, but revealed 
a significant main effect on groups and interaction. Moreover, long-distance was 
difficult for the HS1, JC, KC1, and CC groups in tensed clauses whereas it was difficult 
for HS1, JC, KC1, and KC2 groups in infinitive clauses. These results suggest that long- 
distance is more difficult to acquire than short-distance. In addition, the results 
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suggest that in order to understand English reflexive binding in the infinitive clause 
L2 learners must be more proficient than the intermediate (Mid) level.”® 

According to the results, prediction (38a) is not supported while prediction (38b) 
is borne out. Therefore the parameter resetting approach cannot be a plausible pro- 
posal for L2 reflexive acquisition. Instead, we proposed an alternative account for 
the short-distance — long-distance asymmetry based on the well-accepted view that 
zibun, caki, and ziji can be either anaphoric or logophoric (e.g., Kuno 1973; Sells 
1987; Abe 1997, among others). The assumption is that an anaphoric reflexive must 
be syntactically construed as being coreferential to its antecedent while a logophoric 
reflexive refers to a person whose thought, state of consciousness, or point of view is 
being reported (Clements 1975; Stuart 2003; Kuroda 1973 for zibun). More specifically, 
by adopting a syntax-pragmatics interface approach (Sorace 2007) together with the 
modular structure of grammar (Chomsky 1995), a short-distance reflexive is subject 
to Binding A in narrow syntax, but a long-distance reflexive is subject to a relevant 
pragmatic principle in discourse-pragmatics.”° 

Given this crucial distinction, we can explain why the rejection of long-distance 
binding is delayed in L2 English. These L2 learners need to figure out whether their 
prior linguistic experience should or should not apply to English reflexives at hand. 
Our speculation is that they need sufficient input before arriving at a firm under- 
standing of the irrelevance of the L1 pragmatic principle in L2, hence presumably 
the delayed rejection of long-distance reflexive binding. Note importantly that this 
does not necessarily entail L1 transfer. Since L2 learners whose L1 is Japanese, 
Korean, or Chinese know the existence of long-distance reflexive binding through 
their prior language learning, they take time in reaching a decision about the rele- 
vance or the irrelevance of the given pragmatic principle to the new language in 
the course of L2 acquisition. In short, they learn from trial and error, and it is not 
necessarily the case that they apply their L1 pragmatic knowledge.*° 


28 The CC group’s performance was poorer than that of the Control group in the tensed condition 
while it was as good as that of the Control group in the infinitive condition. However, the results 
may have been affected by four participants who rather consistently gave incorrect responses, 
because their removal brought the difference between the CC and the Control groups not significantly 
different on both tensed and infinitive conditions. 

29 Due to the space limitation we do not provide a discussion of the availability of a similar 
logophoric interpretation of the Korean LD caki (Kim 1992) and the Chinese ziji (Huang and Liu 
2001). See Yoshimura et al. (2012). 

30 The tensed vs. non-tensed asymmetry emerged due to L2 learners’ insufficient syntactic knowl- 
edge. The biclausal structure (iia) was incorrectly analyzed as a monoclausal structure (iib) with the 
second DP being an indirect object of the main verb. This monoclausal analysis seems to have forced 
the matrix subject DP to mistakenly function as the antecedent of himself. 


(i) *Dave; advised Ralph to talk to himself,. 
(ii) a. [DP; [yp advised DP; [PRO; to talk to himself,]]] 
b. [DP; [yp advised [y- DP; to talk to himself;]]] 


The results of this study indicate that this misanalysis tended to be gradually overcome as the 
learners’ proficiency improved. 
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The results revealed two significant asymmetries, early short-distance vs. delayed 
long-distance and early tensed vs. delayed non-tensed clauses, in the acquisition 
of reflexive binding. Now, let us look at L2 Japanese in the following section, which 
further supports our position. 


3.3.3 L2 Japanese zibun 

Thomas (1991) discusses the acquisition of short-distance (SD) and long-distance 
(LD) binding of zibun by English-speaking and Chinese-speaking learners of Japanese. 
The following table summarizes her results.31 


Table 8: Correct zibun interpretations by 41 Japanese learners in Thomas (1991) 


L1 Japanese Proficiency Short-distance Long-distance Either 
English Low 37.5% 12.5% 12.5% 
Mid 83.3% 0.0 8.3% 
High 23.1% 7.7% 30.8% 


Chinese 25% 50% 0% 


Thomas (1991) interpreted an increase in the either short-distance or long-distance 
interpretation of zibun to 30% at the high proficiency level of L1 English learners as 
indicating that the more exposed to Japanese they were, the better understanding 
they gained of long-distance binding. However, she left open the question of 
whether interpretation of zibun by L1 Chinese speakers is due to their preference or 
parameter setting, given the small size of the group (n = 8). In short, these results 
seem to suggest a himself-zibun difference from the subset to superset direction (the 
Subset Principle) in L2 acquisition. 

Shirahata (2002) conducted a longitudinal L2 study of the interpretation of zibun 
by 12 L1 English-speaking children living in Japan. Their arrival ages in Japan ranged 
from five to nine. The data were elicited from interviews individually administered to 
the children once every 2-4 months. The research designs were the same as those in 
Shirahata and Ishigaki (2001) and the stimulus sentence like (39) was associated 
with the picture and a relevant short story. 


(39) Kuma wa neko ga_ zibun no omotya o kowasite irunoo miteru kana. 
bear TOP cat NOM self GEN toy ACC break is NMLZ ACC looking is Q 
‘Is the bear looking at the cat breaking self’s toy?’ 


31 See also Thomas (1995) that tested zibun’s LF-movement analysis with a truth value judgment 
task. 
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Nine children acquired short-distance binding earlier than long-distance binding, 
whereas three children acquired short-distance and long-distance binding around 
the same time. The results were consistent with those of L1 children in Shirahata 
and Ishigaki (2001), confirming that overall, short-distance binding of zibun is 
acquired earlier than long-distance binding, irrespective of L1 or L2.32 

Yoshimura et al. (2012) investigated why short-distance zibun binding is earlier 
than long-distance zibun binding among L2 learners, and whether parameter resetting 
is an appropriate approach to the acquisition of zibun. We employed the truth-value- 
judgment task and examined Chinese and English-speaking learners. Sample test 
situations and sentences are stated in (40). (40a) is for short-distance zibun binding 
and (40b) is for long-distance zibun binding. 


(40) a. Narrative for short-distance zibun binding 
Taro and Yasuo are twin brothers. They started making plastic models one 
week ago: Taro’s been making a model ship while Yasuo a model airplane. 
They finally finished making them yesterday. But, today Yasuo’s model 
plane was broken and the broken plane was found in a trash can. 
Taro: Why did you throw your model plane away? 
Yasuo: I threw it away because I don’t need it any longer. 
Taro: Well, you’ll be scolded by Mom. 
Test sentence (TRUE) 


Taroo wa Yasuo; ga zibun; no puramoderu o 
Taro TOP Yasuo NOM self GEN plastic model-ACC 
gomibako ni __ suteta to sirimasita. 


trash box into threw away COMP found out 
‘Taro found out that Yasuo; had thrown away his; plastic model into the 
trash box.’ 


32 In addition, Kano and Nakayama (2004a) investigated the interpretation of zibun in (i), among 
English-speaking learners of Japanese and found that overall the learners tended to accept the 
short-distance subject as a viable antecedent candidate (87%) while the long-distance subject as an 
antecedent of zibun (27%). 


(i) Suzuki-san ga Tanaka-san ga zibun no konpyuutaa o tukatta koto o hanasita. 
Mr.-NOM Mr.-NOM self GEN computer ACC used COMP ACC said 
‘Mr. Suzuki said that Mr. Tanaka used self’s computer.’ 


Kano and Nakayama also included other sentence types with zibun de ‘by oneself’ and the empathy- 
loaded verb kureru ‘give’. Lower proficiency groups also failed to detect the empathy constraint on 
zibun in the empathy-locus position of the verb kureru. 
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b. Narrative for long-distance zibun binding 
Hanako is planning Prof. Smith’s birthday party next Saturday. She 
e-mailed Ken on that matter this morning, but there was no reply. So she 
telephoned him. 
Hanako: Did you read my e-mail? 
Ken: Sorry, I was busy and have not checked my e-mails 
Hanako: I see. I plan to have Prof. Smith’s birthday party next Saturday, 
but can you come? 
Ken: I think so, but what time? 
Hanako: 5 pm. It’s 3000 yen. Since it’s a surprise party, please don’t tell 
Prof. Smith. 
Test sentence (TRUE) 
Hanako; wa Ken ga zibun;no meeruo yonda ka_tazunemashita. 
Hanako TOP Ken NOM self GEN mail ACC read Q_ asked 
‘Hanako; asked if Ken had read her; email.’ 


Table 9 shows the mean percentages of L2 learners’ correct short-distance and 
long-distance “True” responses to the matched cases and their correct “False” 
responses to the mismatched cases in each L1 group. 


Table 9: Mean percentages of correct short- (SD) and long-distance (LD) binding interpretations 


Short-distance Long-distance 
L1 Participant # Proficiency TRUE FALSE TRUE FALSE 
Chinese Y1 n=15 IntLow 86.7% 93.3% 55.6% 75.6% 
Chinese Y2 n=19 IntMid 96.5% 93.0% 78.9% 93.0% 
English n=8 IntHigh 91.7% 70.8% 50% 95.8% 
English n=5 Advanced 100% 93.3% 66.6% 100% 


Control n= 26 L1 93.6% 94.9% 94.9% 97.4% 


When short-distance and long-distance were compared, the correct response rate for 
the LD sentences was significantly lower than that for the short-distance sentences 
within each of the Chinese and the English groups. Chinese-speaking JSL learners 
and English-speaking JFL learners did not show as great an understanding of long- 
distance zibun binding as the native speakers did. Moreover, the Chinese-speakers 
showed some significant improvement in their understanding of long-distance zibun 
binding as they stayed longer in Japan. On the other hand, the English speakers 
failed to show such improvement in their understanding of long-distance zibun bind- 
ing. These results constitute empirical evidence that the long-distance zibun binding 
is indeed difficult crosslinguistically for both Chinese and English speakers of L2 
Japanese. They also suggest that L1 knowledge may to some degree function to help 
L2 learners understand long-distance reflexive binding. Each L2 group behaves in a 
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similar way as the L1 group in short-distance binding, but in a different way in long- 
distance binding from the L1 group.?? 

Yoshimura et al. (2013) show the acquisition of L2 and L3 Japanese zibun by L1 
Chinese, English, and Turkish speakers, employing the truth value judgment task 
with similar test stimuli as above (Chinese learners of L3 Japanese (L3C), Chinese 
learners of L2 Japanese (L2C), English-speaking learners of L2 Japanese (L2E), Turkish 
learners of L3 Japanese (L3T)) and Control groups participated in their study with a 
truth judgment task. Test situations and sentences are similar to those in (40) above. 
Table 10 shows a summary of the results. 


Table 10: Correct response rates by group and sentence type 


Short-distance Long-distance 
L1 Participant # Japanese TRUE FALSE TRUE FALSE 
Chinese n=18 L2 IntMid 72.2% 87.0% 66.7% 77.8% 
Chinese n= 30 L3 IntMid 71.7% 97.0% 80.0% 97.8% 
Turkish n= 40 L3 IntMid 84.2% 70.0% 59.2% 82.5% 
English n= 13 L2 IntHigh 92.3% 79.5% 56.4% 91.4% 


Control n= 26 L1 94.2% 94.9% 93.6% 96.1% 


The results on True sentences evoked significant main effects both on participant 
groups and sentence type (short-distance vs. long-distance) as well as a significant 
interaction between groups and types. A post-hoc test indicated that the L3C group 
was significantly lower than the Control group in the short-distance condition, and 
L2C, L2E, and L3T groups all evoked fewer correct responses than the Control group 
in the long-distance condition. This suggests that L1 transfer did not seem to have 
occurred in the acquisition of zibun. The results show that L2 and L3 learners all 
have acquired adequate sensitivity to the locality requirement in the interpretation 
of zibun. Locality is assumed to be the core notion underlying language acquisition, 
and thus short-distance binding did not pose any serious problem for L2 and L3 
learners with different Lis. Because zibun, ziji and kendi may become logophoric pro- 
nouns in the discourse context (e.g., Kuno 1976; Huang and Tang 1991; Demirci 
2001), one would think that Chinese and Turkish speakers would transfer their 
knowledge of logophoric pronouns to L2 or L3 Japanese. But that was not the case, 
although L3C acquired long-distance zibun earlier than English-speaking learners.>* 


33 Note that the English speakers’ mean correct response rate of 56.4% in the present study is much 
higher than the high proficiency English group’s long-distance acceptance rate of 7.7% in Thomas 
(1991). We speculate that this discrepancy comes from the task difference. 

34 Based on Yuan’s (1998) analysis of Japanese speakers’ ease with the long-distance binding of 
the Chinese ziji, we suggest that similarities between ziji and zibun can function to facilitate the 
Chinese speakers’ development of long-distance binding in Japanese, especially L3. Our view that 
L1 pragmatics may be a facilitator in L2 learning at the syntax-pragmatics interface needs to be 
further explored. See Thomas (1991, 1993) for a discussion of how pragmatic effects may or may not 
affect both native- and non-native speakers’ preference for subject-orientation in the interpretation of 
himself. See also Sachs (2010) on individual differences. 
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The short-distance — long-distance asymmetry can be accounted for and these results 
constitute empirical evidence in support of the modularity of syntax and pragmatics 
in L2/L3 acquisition.7> 

The parameter resetting approach adopted in almost all previous studies on the 
acquisition of anaphor binding cannot furnish a plausible account for the cross- 
linguistic short-distance — long-distance asymmetry because a long-distance anaphor, 
the counterpart of zibun, does exist in Chinese and Turkish, but not in English: The 
parameter resetting hypothesis predicts that L1 Chinese and Turkish speakers should 
have gained a grammatical knowledge of long-distance binding earlier than L1 
English speakers. However, the prediction is not borne out. We argue that, being 
anaphoric, the short-distance zibun is subject to Binding Principle A, so the locality 
condition follows, while the long-distance zibun requires L2/3 learners to understand 
a relevant pragmatic principle of aboutness beyond syntax. The complexity of the 
pragmatic knowledge involved in the notion of logophoricity needs time for L2/3 
learners to capture. 


4 Concluding remarks 


We have discussed the modularity of syntax, morpho-syntax, syntax-semantics/ 
pragmatics interfaces referring to Japanese speakers’ L2 acquisition of English subjects/ 
expletives, WH-interrogatives, inflectional morphology, bound variable interpreta- 
tions, and reflexives, English speakers’ L2 acquisition of Japanese bound variable 
interpretations, and zibun, and Chinese and Turkish speakers’ L2 acquisition of 
zibun. By discussing them, the idea that core or “narrow” syntactic properties are 
acquired early while the acquisition of interface (syntax-morphology/phonology, 
syntax-semantics/pragmatics) properties is delayed in L2 acquisition was supported. 
According to this approach, the fact that different grammatical properties are acquired 
at different rates despite the L1 and L2 differences can be explained rather straight- 
forwardly. Although this theoretical approach is more promising, more research on 
Japanese grammatical properties that fall in interfaces is necessary. While investigat- 
ing them, it is also important to consider L2 learners’ performance limitations (i.e., 
computational limitation). See Sawasaki and Kashiwagi’s chapter in this volume. 
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Alison Gabriele and Mamori Sugita Hughes 
9 Tense and aspect in Japanese as a 
second language 


1 Introduction 


Tense and aspect have long been of interest to researchers examining second lan- 
guage (L2) acquisition in a range of languages, including Japanese. This interest is 
due in large part to the complexity of these linguistic phenomena and the difficulty 
of understanding the boundary between the two domains. Tense and aspect present 
a challenge because the learner needs to discern the precise contribution of each 
lexical and grammatical element to the overall interpretation and crucially under- 
stand the interaction between them. It is the complex nature of the mapping 
between form and meaning in the domain of tense and aspect that has inspired 
many studies on language acquisition. In the past decade, research on the acquisi- 
tion of Japanese as a second language in particular has pushed this area of research 
even further as studies have examined a wider array of factors, including the role of 
input and transfer from the native language (L1), that may impact development and 
ultimate attainment in this domain (see Shirai, this volume, for a general overview 
on second language acquisition research in Japanese). 

We will begin by defining the relevant terms. Comrie (1976) distinguished tense 
and aspect by proposing that “Tense relates the time of the situation referred to 
to some other time, usually to the moment of speaking” (Comrie 1976: 1-2) while 
“aspects are different ways of viewing the internal temporal constituency of a 
situation” (Comrie 1976: 3). In other words, tense locates an event on a timeline in 
relation to the moment of speech while aspect looks into the internal structure of 
a particular situation or event, focusing on how an event unfolds. Many languages, 
including Japanese, encode the aspectual distinction between perfective and imper- 
fective. In Comrie’s terms, perfective aspect views a situation as a whole from the 
outside without distinguishing any internal structure, while imperfective aspect, in 
contrast, views the internal structure of a situation, disregarding the beginning and 
endpoint of an event (Comrie 1976; Smith 1991/1997). Aspect is also encoded in the 
properties of the verb phrase: lexical aspect generally refers to Vendler’s four-way 
classification, which distinguishes states such as know, activities such as walk, 
accomplishments such as draw a circle, and achievements such as die (Vendler 
1967). Although there is specific discussion of the lexical aspectual classes in Japanese 
(Jacobsen 1992; Kindaichi 1950; McClure 1995), we will rely on Vendler’s description 
as it is the one used in most studies of second language acquisition. Vendler (1967) 
distinguished the aspectual classes on the basis of semantic features, as is shown in 
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Table 1. The semantic features underlying the aspectual classes are available in 
every language and are argued to be universals (Olsen 1997; Van Valin 2006; Von 
Fintel and Matthewson 2008). 


Table 1: Vendler’s (1967) aspectual classes as defined by semantic features 


Telic Dynamic Durative 
State = = + 
Activity - + + 
Accomplishment + + + 
Achievement + - 


The feature +/-telic encodes whether or not a verb phrase specifies an inherent 
endpoint. Accomplishments and achievements both entail a change of state and 
thus encode an endpoint, while states and activities do not. Accomplishments and 
achievements are themselves distinguished by the feature +/-durative, which refers 
to whether or not the verb phrase encodes a process. Achievements, which are said 
to occur instantaneously, do not encode a process. The feature +/-dynamic distin- 
guishes states from the other classes. 

Klein (2009) described what he considered to be an idealized system for tense 
and aspect in which a particular language would have one set of dedicated tense 
morphemes to encode past, present, and future and another set of dedicated aspect 
markers that would encode for example whether an event is in progress or complete. 
In this idealized system, the morphemes would combine freely so that the encoding 
of notions such as ongoing in the past would be morphologically transparent, com- 
bining a past tense morpheme and an ongoing aspect morpheme. Although there 
are examples of such transparency in natural languages, in large part the mapping 
between form and meaning is far more intricate than an idealized system might 
allow. Languages differ with respect to whether tense and aspect are overtly realized 
in the grammatical system (for example, encoded in the morphology) or whether 
temporal or aspectual notions are expressed via other means such as temporal 
adverbs (yesterday). In languages such as Mandarin Chinese or Thai, tense is not 
encoded grammatically but rather is expressed via other means such as aspectual 
markers or adverbs (Li and Thompson 1981; Smith 2008). In languages such as 
German and Inuktitut, aspect is not overtly realized in the grammatical system. 
In these languages, aspect is expressed only via lexical aspect, encoded in the 
semantic properties of the verb phrase (Bohnemeyer and Swift 2004). Thus, within 
individual languages, it is clear that temporal and aspectual notions are truly com- 
positional in that they rely on a complex interaction of grammatical markers, the 
properties of the verb phrase, and other elements at the sentence level such as 
adverbial phrases (Olsen 1997; Smith 1991/1997; Verkuyl 1993). The precise nature of 
this interaction differs across languages depending on the grammatical categories 
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that are represented and the specific properties of those grammatical forms. These 
crosslinguistic differences present a very interesting test case in second language 
acquisition as researchers are interested in the extent to which properties of the 
learners’ native language impact development in the L2. 

The question of how temporal and aspectual notions are encoded in the gram- 
mar of the learner is as central to the study of language acquisition as it is to the 
study of the linguistic system itself. A large body of research in second language 
acquisition examines what has been called the Aspect Hypothesis (Andersen and 
Shirai 1996; Bardovi-Harlig and Bergstr6m 1996; Shirai 1991), which predicts that 
learners are limited with respect to their distribution of temporal and aspectual 
forms. Learners tend to use past or perfective forms with telic verb phrases such as 
accomplishments and achievements and use present or imperfective forms with 
activity verbs. The proposal is that learners at early stages align temporal and aspec- 
tual markers with specific lexical aspectual features. Telic verb phrases, which 
encode an endpoint, are aligned with perfective aspectual forms, which help to 
define that endpoint by encoding completion, while atelic verb phrases such as 
activities are aligned with imperfective forms which help to define the durativity. 
Researchers have examined whether this pattern, in which ‘prototypical’ associa- 
tions (Shirai and Andersen 1994) emerge first in development, holds across learners 
of several different languages. The question is whether L2 learners generally follow 
similar developmental paths, as is proposed by the Aspect Hypothesis, or whether 
development is influenced by the properties of the learner’s native language. 

Several recent L2 studies on the acquisition of tense and aspect in Japanese have 
focused on the issue of transfer both to better understand the patterns observed in 
research on the Aspect Hypothesis (Sugaya and Shirai 2007) and to shed light on 
several other theoretical issues in the domain of L2 acquisition. To this end, transfer 
has been examined at various “levels” or domains within the broader categories 
of tense and aspect including grammatical aspect, lexical aspect, and tense. This 
interest in transfer, a central issue in the study of L2 acquisition, spans across 
different theoretical perspectives, including language acquisition researchers who 
approach the study of tense and aspect from both functional (e.g. Sugaya and Shirai 
2007) and generative (e.g Gabriele 2009) frameworks. 

This recent research has examined the extent to which specific learnability 
scenarios either facilitate or impede learners’ ability to overcome transfer (Gabriele 
2005, 2009, 2010) and whether properties which are not instantiated in the learners’ 
L1 can be successfully acquired in the L2 (Gabriele and McClure 2011). Recent work 
has also examined whether transfer is more prevalent at the level of lexical aspect 
than at the level of grammatical aspect in order to better understand what linguistic 
properties are candidates for transfer in L2 acquisition (Nishi 2008, see also Gabriele, 
McClure, and Martohardjono 2003). Finally, one very recent study examines the extent 
to which the properties of the learners’ L1 impact L2 processing in the domain of tense 
and aspect (Long, Nakaishi, Ono, and Sakai 2012). This work examines whether L2 
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learners can use temporal and aspectual information in the course of online sentence 
processing similarly to native speakers, extending work in this domain into the realm 
of psycholinguistics. 

This chapter reviews this recent work to better understand in which domains 
there is evidence for transfer, the extent to which L1 influence can be overcome at 
higher levels of proficiency, and how transfer interacts with other factors, such as 
the universal predispositions argued for in the Aspect Hypothesis, and the specific 
linguistic properties of the target language. The overall picture that emerges is that 
a complex interplay of factors is at work: both transfer at the level of grammatical 
aspect and the specific linguistic encoding of tense and aspect in the target language 
are important determinants of L2 development and ultimate attainment in Japanese. 

In the following section we review the relevant linguistic facts on tense and 
aspect in Japanese. In Section 3 we review several recent studies that have examined 
the Aspect Hypothesis in L2 Japanese, focusing on papers published subsequent to 
Shirai’s (2002a) review of this literature. In Section 4 we review some recent studies 
that have examined transfer in L2 Japanese at the levels of grammatical aspect, 
lexical aspect, and within the noun phrase. In Section 5 we review a very recent 
study of the processing of tense and aspect in L2 Japanese, and in Section 6 we 
draw general conclusions about recent research in this domain and point out some 
future directions for research. 


2 Tense and aspect in Japanese 


All sentences in Japanese are obligatorily marked for tense (past or non-past). As 
is shown in (1), with dynamic verb phrases, such as activities, the morpheme —(r)u 
encodes either a habitual reading or future tense. In the absence of adverbs (often, 
tomorrow), the specific reading will be determined by context. Japanese does not 
have an independent morphological marker of future tense, such as the auxiliary 
will in English. With stative verbs, as in (2), a verb inflected with the non-past 
morpheme refers to a present state. 


(1) Tomoko wa _ susio tabe-ru. 
Tomoko TOP sushi ACC eat-NONPST 
‘Tomoko eats/will eat sushi.’ 


(2) Tomoko wa _ tookyooni_ i-ru. 
Tomoko TOP Tokyo LOC be-NONPST 
‘Tomoko is in Tokyo.’ 
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The morpheme -ta encodes past tense in (3) and can be attached to verbs from any 
of the four lexical aspectual classes. There is debate in the literature with respect 
to whether —-ta is a past tense marker or a marker of perfect aspect (see review in 
Ogihara 1998), which Shirai (2002: 43) proposes is due to the fact that the marker is 
in the process of grammaticizing from a perfect marker to a marker of simple past 
tense. 


(3) Tomoko wa _ susio tabe-ta. 
Tomoko TOP sushi ACC eat-PST 
‘Tomoko ate sushi.’ 


The most well-studied aspect marker in Japanese is te-iru, whose interpretation 
is dependent on the lexical aspect of the verb phrase to which it is attached!. Te-iru 
cannot combine with stative verbs such as iru or aru ‘be’.? With activities and accom- 
plishments, as in (4) and (5), the preferred reading is progressive, which is related to 
the category of imperfective aspect (Jacobsen 1992; Kindaichi 1950; McClure 1995; 
Ogihara 1998; Shirai 1998, 2000). However, with achievements, as in (6), te-iru 
denotes a resultative interpretation, which is related to the category of perfective 
aspect, and a progressive interpretation is ruled out. When achievements are inflected 
with te-iru as in (6), the verb phrase describes the state that obtains (‘The plane is at 
the airport.’) as the result of the change of state encoded by the verb. There is also a 
class of verbs such as siru ‘come to know’ or ‘learn’ and niru ‘come to resemble’, 
which are commonly used with te-iru (sit-te-iru ‘know’, ni-te-iru ‘resemble’); an 
example is shown in (7). While their common te-iru forms translate to English stative 
verbs, the bare Japanese verbs themselves fit into the class of achievements when 
tests for lexical aspect are applied (see McClure 1995; Shirai 2000 for discussion). 


(4) Taroo ga _hasit-te-iru. Activity 
Taro NOM _run-te-iru 
‘Taro is running.’ 


(5) Tarooga hono yon-de-iru. Accomplishment 
Taro NOM book ACC read-te-iru 
‘Taro is reading a book.’ 


1 Although we focus on the unique interaction between te-iru and the lexical aspectual classes 
of verbs in Japanese, there are also two additional readings of te-iru, the experiential and habitual 
readings, which are available with verbs of any lexical aspectual class (see Fujii 1966; Ogihara 
1999; Sugita 2009). 

2 An anonymous reviewer points out that some regional dialects of Japanese may allow te-iru with 
the stative verb iru ‘be.’ 
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(6) Hikooki ga  kuukoo ni tui-te-iru. Achievement 
plane NOM airport LOC = arrive-te-iru 
‘The plane (arrived and) is at the airport.’ 


(7) Taroo wa _ omosiroi hon o sit-te-iru / siru. Achievement 
Taro TOP interesting book ACC know-te-iru / know 
‘Taro knows an interesting book.’/ ‘Taro will know of an interesting book.’ 


The form te-iru can itself be inflected for past tense as in the examples in (8) and (9). 
With accomplishments as in (8), the interpretation of the past form of te-iru, te-ita, is 
similar to the English past progressive (Tard was reading a book). With achieve- 
ments, as in (9), te-ita entails completion and the interpretation is most similar to 
the English past perfective. 


(8) Tarooga hono yon-de-ita 
Taro NOM book ACC read-te-ita 
‘Taro was reading a book.’ 


(9) Hikooki ga kuukoo ni tui-te-ita. 
plane NOM airport LOC arrive-te-ita 
‘The plane had arrived at the airport.’ 


3 Aspect Hypothesis studies in L2 Japanese 


The majority of studies that have examined tense and aspect in L2 Japanese have 
focused on the Aspect Hypothesis (Anderson and Shirai 1994), which predicts that 
learners are biased in their use of temporal and aspectual forms. We will focus on 
the two specific predictions listed in (i) and (ii) below (Anderson and Shirai 1996; 
Bardovi-Harlig and Bergstrom 1996; Shirai 1991) that have been at the center of 
research on the Aspect Hypothesis in L2 Japanese. We will explain how each predic- 
tion has been applied to Japanese. 

(i) Learners will first use past/perfective marking with telic verbs such as accom- 
plishments and achievements and will later extend its use to activities and 
stative verbs. 

(ii) For languages that have progressive aspect, learners will first use progressive 
marking with activity verbs and later extend its use to accomplishments and 
achievements. 


With specific reference to Japanese, the hypothesis in (i) predicts that the past 
marker —ta will be associated with accomplishments and achievements. However, it 
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is not straightforward to directly apply the claim in (ii) to Japanese because the 
aspectual marker te-iru can encode a progressive meaning with activities and accom- 
plishments but a resultative interpretation with achievements. Shirai (1993, 2002) 
proposes that because learners often establish one-to-one relationships in linking 
form to meaning, it is predicted that learners of Japanese will associate te-iru with 
activity verbs (in order to encode progressive meaning) as opposed to with achieve- 
ments, which are predicted to be strongly associated with past/perfective tense 
marking. In all L2 Japanese research that has investigated the Aspect Hypothesis, 
the proposal in (ii) has been taken to mean that te-iru will be used first with activity 
verbs. Extending further from this, Shirai (2002) points out that the prediction in 
(ii) has also generally been interpreted to mean that the progressive interpretation 
of te-iru (see examples (4) and (5)) will be acquired before the resultative interpreta- 
tion (see example (6)). 

As has been summarized in two previous reviews on the acquisition of aspect in 
L2 Japanese (see Li and Shirai 2000; Shirai 2002a), several studies have observed 
these predicted patterns in L2 Japanese learners from a range of L1 backgrounds 
(primarily English, Chinese, and Korean) and using a range of tasks, including those 
targeting oral production and others which require the learner to supply the correct 
morphological form (Koyama 1998, 2004; Kurono 1995; Sheu 1997, 2000; Shibata 
1999; Shiokawa 2007; Shirai and Kurono 1998; Sugaya and Shirai 2007). Ishida 
(2004) is the only study to report a different pattern for te-iru. In her longitudinal 
examination of four learners, she found that learners used te-iru more accurately to 
encode a resultative meaning than to encode a progressive meaning; interestingly, 
this difference in accuracy held across all test sessions. Ishida proposed that the 
learners may be more accurate with the resultative use of te-iru because it was intro- 
duced first in their textbooks while the progressive interpretation was not introduced 
until four months later. This suggests that both input and instruction impact the 
learners’ ability to use the form accurately. 

An interesting question that emerges from this review is what explains the 
pattern that is generally observed in studies of tense and aspect in L2 Japanese? 
With the exception of Ishida (2004), why is te-iru generally associated with activities 
and a progressive interpretation and why is the past marker —ta associated with telic 
verb phrases? Anderson and Shirai’s (1996) Prototype Hypothesis proposed that 
learners first acquire the most prototypical members of a category. For past/perfective 
markers, which encode completion, telic verb phrases, such as accomplishments 
and achievements are prototypical in that the verb phrases encode endpoints and 
thus help to define the notion of completion. On the other hand, atelic verb phrases, 
such as activities, which do not encode an endpoint, are prototypes of temporal and 
aspectual forms such as the imperfective. The formation of the prototype is argued to 
be tied to a distributional bias in the input. For example, Shirai (1995) reports that 
even in native speech, the use of —ta is strongly aligned with achievement verbs. 
Thus, frequency in the input is a possible explanation for the skewed distribution 
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in learner speech. However, the case of te-iru is much trickier because in native 
speech, te-iru is not strongly aligned with activity verbs. Rather, Shirai and Kurono 
(1998) showed that native speakers use te-iru more frequently with achievements 
to encode a resultative interpretation in learner-directed speech (see also Shirai 
and Nishi 2005). Thus, the learners’ tendency to use te-iru with activities cannot be 
derived from a distributional bias in the input and must be due to other factors. 

Recent research has presented evidence that the properties of the L1 may play a 
role. For example, Sheu (1997) argued that Chinese learners’ difficulty with the resul- 
tative interpretation of te-iru may be tied to their tendency to associate the perfective 
marker le in Chinese with the perfective marker —ta in Japanese. Thus, they tend to 
use and accept Japanese —ta in contexts in which Japanese native speakers would 
use the resultative te-iru. Koyama (2004) reports similar findings in which Chinese 
native speakers had more difficulty than Korean or English native speakers in using 
te-iru with achievement verbs to encode a resultative interpretation.2 Koyama used 
a fill-in-the-blank judgment test based on a task used in Kurono (1995) in which 
learners were asked to choose from a set of inflected forms as in (10) below. The 
verbs were inflected in the non-past, simple past, te-iru, and te-ita (past form of 
te-iru) forms. Learners were allowed to choose more than one form. In the example 
in (10), the ‘target form,’ which would be selected by native speakers, is in bold. 


(10) A: Doo simasita ka. (‘What’s the matter?’) 

B: Zitensya no kagio _(1)__ n desu. (‘actually ___ my bike key.’) 

A: Zitensya no kagi? Asoko ni __(2)__ yo. (‘Your bike key? It___ over 
there.’) 

B: E, doko desu ka. (‘What? Where is it?’) 

A: Asoko desu. Tukue no sita ni __(3)__ yo. (‘It’s over there. It__ under the 
table.’) 

1. sagasu, sagasita, sagasiteiru, sagasiteita (sagasu ‘look for’) 

2. arimasu, arimasita, atteimasu, atteimasita (aru ‘be-inanimate’) 

3. otimasu, otimasita, otiteimasu, otiteimasita (otiru ‘fall’) 


Koyama found that the Chinese learners were more likely to choose the simple past 
-ta as opposed to te-iru with achievement verbs such as otiru ‘fall.’ In this case, 
native speakers would use the te-iru form (otiteimasu) unless the speaker had actu- 
ally witnessed the key fall under the table, in which case the simple past form 


3 Shiokawa (2007) used a similar task to Koyama and also reports a strong association for learners 
between achievement verbs and the past tense —ta even in contexts in which te-iru is generally used. 
What is unique about this study is that the stimuli examines noun-modifying clauses such as 
koware-te-iru pasokon ‘broken computer’ in which even native speakers will allow the simple past 
(i.e. koware-ta pasokon) in addition to te-iru. Unfortunately, the L1 background of the learners is 
not provided in the article, so we cannot evaluate whether transfer is a potential explanation for 
the pattern observed in the learners. 
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(otimasita), which the Chinese learners selected, would be used. These subtle dis- 
tinctions in the use of resultative te-iru and the simple past are clearly difficult for 
L2 learners. 

The results of Sheu (1997) and Koyama (2004) show that the resultative use of 
te-iru is difficult in part because of the potential competition from the past form —ta 
in Japanese. Although the association between achievements and —ta is predicted by 
the Aspect Hypothesis, this difficulty is especially salient for Chinese learners who 
have formed a strong association between the perfective marker le in their L1 and 
the past marker —ta in Japanese. This suggests that the properties of the L1 con- 
tribute to this association. A similar question can be asked of the association 
between activities and the progressive use of te-iru. Are the high levels of accuracy 
with the progressive use of te-iru related to the fact that most studies have focused 
on learners whose native language has a progressive form? 

A recent study by Sugaya and Shirai (2007) directly addressed this question by 
comparing the performance of a group of English-speaking learners of Japanese with 
the performance of a group of Japanese learners whose L1 does not have obligatory 
progressive marking (German, Russian, Ukrainian, and Bulgarian); Sugaya and 
Shirai refer to this second group of participants as the ‘L1 Non-progressive’ group. 
They predicted an advantage for the progressive interpretation of te-iru in com- 
parison to the resultative interpretation of te-iru for the English native speakers 
learning Japanese but did not predict such an advantage for the learners whose L1 
does not have an obligatory progressive form. Sugaya and Shirai used a picture 
description task in which participants were asked to ‘spot the difference’ between 
two pictures and a fill-in-the-blank judgment test similar to the one Koyama (2004) 
used. The judgment task targeted both the progressive and resultative interpretation 
of te-iru; an example targeting the resultative interpretation with the achievement 
verb tuku ‘to be attached to’ is given in (11) below. Learners were allowed to select 
more than one option; the target choice (C) is in boldface below. Similar to the 
example above in (10), a native Japanese speaker would select the te-iru form in (C) 
in the example in (11) unless the speaker had actually observed the moment at 
which the shirt was stained with lipstick (in which case the simple past form in B 
would be selected). 


(11) Takahashi: Are, syatu ni kutibeni ga ne. 
(‘Oh, there’s lipstick on your shirt’.) 
Yamamoto: E, hontoo desuka? (‘Oh, really?’) 


A. tukimasu (non-past, polite) 
B. tukimasita (past, polite) 

C. tuiteimasu (te-iru, polite) 
D tuiteimasita (te-ita, polite) 
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The learners were divided into two proficiency levels (Higher and Lower) on the 
basis of their performance on items on the judgment task that targeted the non-past 
and simple past forms. Importantly, the learners in the L1 English group in each of 
the two proficiency levels were matched in terms of proficiency to the learners in the 
‘L1 Non-progressive’ group. Thus, any differences which arise between the L1 English 
group and the ‘L1 Non-progressive’ group are more likely to stem from differences 
in the linguistic properties of their native languages, and not simply differences in 
proficiency level. 

The results of the judgment task did not reveal any effects for the learners’ L1. In 
both the L1 English group and the ‘L1 Non-progressive’ group, the Higher proficiency 
learners performed well with both the progressive and resultative uses of te-iru. The 
only difference that emerged between the two contexts was that in the sentences 
targeting the resultative use of te-iru, learners often selected the simple past in addi- 
tion to te-iru; for the sentences targeting the progressive use of te-iru, learners did 
not select an alternative. For the lower proficiency groups, there was an advantage 
for the progressive use of te-iru as opposed to the resultative use. However, this 
advantage emerged for both L1 groups. Thus, the results of the judgment task sup- 
port the Aspect Hypothesis in that there is an advantage for the progressive use of 
te-iru (activities + te-iru) for lower proficiency learners. In addition, there was an 
overall association between achievements and the simple past for learners at both 
proficiency levels, and there was not a strong effect of the L1. 

However, an L1 effect did emerge in the results of the picture description task, at 
least for the learners at lower proficiency levels. The learners at a higher level of pro- 
ficiency in both L1 groups performed well with both the progressive and resultative 
uses of te-iru, with accuracy at about 90%. At lower levels of proficiency, the L1 
English learners performed better with the progressive use of te-iru (91%) than the 
resultative use (72%) while the learners in the ‘L1 Non-progressive’ group struggled 
with both (progressive: 74%; resultative: 72%). The most salient difference between 
the two L1 groups was that the learners whose L1 does not have an obligatory pro- 
gressive form used the simple non-past form in order to encode progressive mean- 
ing. This is a clear transfer effect as progressive meaning is encoded by simple 
present forms in the L1s of the learners tested. 

Based on the results of these two tasks, Sugaya and Shirai (2007) propose that 
L1 transfer is an important factor, but not the only factor, which leads to the advan- 
tage for the progressive interpretation of te-iru for learners. The results of the produc- 
tion task for the low proficiency learners support a transfer account but recall that 
on the acceptability judgment task, the advantage for the progressive emerged even 
for the low proficiency learners in the ‘L1 Non-progressive’ group. Sugaya and Shirai 
(2007) propose that the progressive advantage may emerge in part because learners 
tend to rely on one-to-one mappings between form and meaning (see also Shirai and 
Kurono 1998). For the progressive meaning in Japanese, te-iru is obligatory, but for 
events which have already occurred, learners may perceive competition between 
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several grammatical forms, including te-iru and the past marker —ta. Thus, learners 
at lower levels of proficiency, who are limited in their form-meaning mappings, will 
favor the association between te-iru and the progressive reading and will show 
an advantage for the progressive while learners at higher levels of proficiency, 
who allow more complex relationships between form and meaning, will be able to 
perform well with both the progressive and resultative meanings. In Japanese, the 
perceived ‘competition’ between te-iru and —ta in the encoding of the resultative 
meaning may be an important factor in accounting for the patterns that consistently 
emerge. Thus, these results suggest that L1 transfer indeed impacts L2 acquisition 
but the specific properties of the target language play an important role as well. 
Gabriele’s studies of Chinese and English-speaking learners of Japanese (Gabriele 
2009; Gabriele and McClure 2011), which will be reviewed in the next section, 
suggest a similar interaction of factors. 


4 Transfer at “different levels” 


4.1 Grammatical aspect 


Gabriele (2009) takes a somewhat different approach to the examination of transfer 
in the acquisition of te-iru. Similar to the research reviewed above, her study also 
investigates whether learners can successfully acquire the progressive and resulta- 
tive interpretations of te-iru but in addition, she directly examines whether they can 
successfully rule out the interpretations that would be allowed by the L1 grammar. 
The question of whether learners can ‘rule out’ properties which are allowed in the 
L1 but are prohibited in the L2 has traditionally been of interest in generative L2 
research (e.g. Mazurkewich 1984, Inagaki 2001). With respect to te-iru, consider the 
learning task for an English-speaking learner of Japanese: if the learner transfers 
from the L1, it is likely that the learner will treat the aspectual marker te-iru in 
Japanese similarly to the progressive marker be-ing in English. As both aspectual 
markers encode progressive aspect in the two languages, transfer from the L1 will 
facilitate acquisition in L2 Japanese in cases in which te-iru encodes a progressive 
interpretation, specifically with activities and accomplishments. However, consider 
the sentence in (12), which includes an achievement verb inflected with te-iru and 
encodes a resultative interpretation. 


(12) Hikookiga  kuukoo ni tui-te-iru. 
plane NOM airport LOC = arrive-te-iru 
‘The plane has arrived at the airport.’ 


In this case, transfer from the L1 will cause difficulty because the learner will in- 
correctly interpret te-iru as progressive and thus, incorrectly interpret the sentence 
in (12) as The plane is arriving at the airport instead of The plane has arrived at the 
airport. In this case, the learner will need to accomplish two different goals in order 
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to converge on the target interpretation. First, the learner must learn that an achieve- 
ment verb with te-iru encodes a resultative interpretation, and second, they must 
learn that the interpretation is exclusively resultative. In other words, a progressive 
reading (The plane is arriving at the airport), which would be allowed in the L1 
English, must be ruled out. Gabriele (2009) designed an interpretation task to target 
exactly these learning tasks in order to investigate whether it is easier to acquire 
“new” properties of the L2 than it is to rule out properties that are relevant to the 
L1 but not the L2. 

Participants were given a Story Compatibility task which presented stories in 
Japanese followed by test sentences. Participants were then asked to determine 
whether the test sentence was compatible with the story (within a ten second time 
frame), judging each test sentence on a scale of 1-5 (with “5” representing ‘This 
sentence is completely compatible with this story’). The stories were presented via 
pictures and audio narration on a computer. An example of a story targeting the 
achievement verb tuku ‘arrive’ is presented in (13). Similar stories were developed 
for accomplishment verbs such as e o kaku ‘draw a picture’ as well. For each verb, 
there were two different story contexts. The two versions began with the same open- 
ing narration, but one story depicted an event that was complete as in (13a), and the 
second story depicted an event that was incomplete, or in progress as in (13b). 


(13) Tuku ‘arrive’ (achievement) 


Picture 1: Kore wa _tookyoo-yuki no hikooki desu. 
this TOP Tokyo-bound GEN plane COP 
Ima_ yozi desu. 


now four o’clock COP 


Hikooki wa kuukoono  tikaku desu. 

plane TOP airportGEN near COP 

‘This is the plane bound for Tokyo. It’s 4:00 now. The plane is 
near the airport.’ 


a. Complete story context 
Picture 2a: Gozi desu. Zyookyaku wa _ kuukoo ni imasu. 
five o’clock COP passenger TOP airport LOC be 
‘It’s 5:00. The passengers are at the airport.’ 


b. Incomplete story context 


Picture 2b: Kaze ga tuyoi_— desu. 
wind NOM strong COP 
Yozi sanzyuppun ni hikooki wa mada 


four o’clcock thirty minutes LOC plane TOP - still 


sora o hikoo-tyuu desu. 
sky ACC  flying-in.the.middle.of COP 
‘The wind is strong. At 4:30 the plane is still in the sky.’ 
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Test sentences 

Simple Past: Hikooki wa  kuukoo ni tukimasita. 
plane TOP airport LOC arrived 
‘The plane arrived at the airport.’ 


Complete Story (ex. 13, Picture 2a): Accept 
Incomplete Story (ex. 13, Picture 2b): Reject 


Te-iru: Hikooki wa  kuukoo ni tui-te-imasu. 
plane TOP airport LOC arrive-te-iru.POL 
‘The plane is at the airport.’ 


Complete Story (ex. 13, Picture 2a): Accept 
Incomplete Story (ex. 13, Picture 2b): Reject 


Learners were then presented with test sentences that targeted either the interpreta- 
tion of the simple past —ta or te-iru. With achievement verbs, both the simple past 
and te-iru test sentences should be accepted with the complete contexts and rejected 
with the incomplete contexts. This is the target pattern predicted for Japanese native 
speakers. For English-speaking learners, performance on the simple past should 
be facilitated by the properties of the L1 as the interpretation of the simple past is 
similar in the two languages. However, for te-iru, if English-speaking learners trans- 
fer from the L1, they will incorrectly reject the sentence with te-iru with the complete 
context and incorrectly accept the sentence with te-iru with the incomplete context. 
Performance on achievement verbs with te-iru, which differ in English and Japanese, 
was compared to performance on accomplishment verbs, which behave similarly in 
English and Japanese. With accomplishment verbs, the simple past test sentence 
should be accepted with the complete contexts and rejected with the incomplete 
contexts, similar to the achievements. However, the te-iru test sentence should 
show the opposite pattern as it should be accepted with the incomplete context 
(painting a portrait) and rejected with the complete context (has painted a portrait) 
(see Gabriele, 2009 for a complete example). Thus, no difficulty was predicted for the 
accomplishments for either the simple past or the te-iru test sentences as the L1 
English can facilitate performance in both cases. 

English-speaking learners of Japanese at two proficiency levels, Low (n = 16) 
and High (n = 17), as well as a group of Japanese native speakers (n = 31) completed 
the task. Learners were divided into proficiency levels on the basis of scores on 
selected items from the Japanese Language Proficiency Test (Levels 2 and 3). 
Learners performed well with the simple past sentences for both accomplishments 
and achievements, demonstrating the same patterns as the Japanese natives. The 
results for the accomplishments were also generally in line with the predictions, 
with learners again showing the same patterns as native speakers. Thus, in all cases 
where the L1 and L2 are similar, learners at both proficiency levels performed well. 
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Figure 1: L1 English-L2 Japanese: Mean acceptance of accomplishments and achievements with 
te-iru in incomplete and complete contexts (Reprinted from Gabriele, A. 2009. Transfer and 
transition in the L2 acquisition of aspect. Studies in Second Language Acquisition 31. 371-402. 
Copyright © (2009) Cambridge University Press. Reprinted with permission.) 


The results for te-iru for both accomplishments and achievements are summarized in 
Figure 1. 

For the te-iru sentences with achievements, an interesting pattern emerged. For 
the complete story context (13a), in which the te-iru sentence should be accepted, 
learners at both proficiency levels performed well. These results suggest that the 
learners have acquired the resultative interpretation of te-iru, even at lower profi- 
ciency levels. However, the learners showed more difficulty with the incomplete 
context (13b), which depicts an event in progress. Incorrect acceptance of the te-iru 
sentences with the incomplete context suggests that the learners can allow a pro- 
gressive reading for te-iru, unlike the Japanese natives. Although there were several 
high proficiency learners who correctly rejected all te-iru sentences with the incom- 
plete context, difficulty was observed among individual learners at both proficiency 
levels. 

The results of Gabriele’s (2009) study point to two patterns that are somewhat 
unique given the results of previous studies. First, in correctly accepting the te-iru 
sentences with the complete context, it is clear that the learners, even those at 
low levels of proficiency, do not have difficulty with the resultative interpretation of 
te-iru, unlike what has largely been observed in previous studies. It is possible that 
the reason for this discrepancy is methodological. By presenting learners with a 
single story context and a single test sentence, the task used in Gabriele (2009) 
does not put te-iru ‘in competition’ with other grammatical forms such as the simple 
past. As was reviewed in the previous section, many previous studies used fill-in- 
the-blank questions in which learners are asked to choose from a selection of 
inflected verb forms including te-iru and the simple past. Given that the learners 
seem to strongly align completion with the simple past, these tasks may not allow 
the learners to fully consider te-iru as a possibility for encoding the resultative inter- 
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pretation. Second, Gabriele’s results showed that even when learners have acquired 
the target-like resultative interpretation of te-iru, they may nevertheless have diffi- 
culty ruling out the progressive interpretation that is allowed by the L1 grammar. 
This provides a new perspective with respect to the factors that may cause difficulty 
in the acquisition of achievements with te-iru. 

Although the results of Gabriele (2009) suggest a role for transfer, the results of a 
subsequent study using the same experimental paradigm suggested that the specific 
properties of the target language may also play a very important role in determining 
relative ease or difficulty of acquisition. In a follow-up study, Gabriele and McClure 
(2011) tested Chinese learners of Japanese using the same Story Compatibility task 
that was described above (see also Gabriele 2008). The Chinese learners (n = 46) 
were also tested using the same proficiency test as the English-speaking learners 
and all were classified as advanced learners. All learners were tested in Japan and 
used Japanese on a daily basis. The results of the Story Compatibility task for the 
sentence types described above showed native-like performance on all categories. 
Chinese learners performed well with the simple past with both accomplishments 
and achievements, correctly accepting simple past sentences with complete contexts 
and rejecting them with incomplete contexts. As for te-iru, Chinese learners showed 
that they had acquired the target-like interaction between lexical aspect and grammat- 
ical aspect. For achievements with te-iru, they correctly accepted the te-iru sentences 
with the complete context and correctly rejected them with the incomplete context; 
they also correctly showed the opposite pattern with accomplishments. 

However, there was one case in which Chinese learners showed difficulty. Gabriele 
and McClure (2011) tested the same story contexts but also included test sentences 
targeting te-ita, the past form of te-iru. This is the most interesting context in which 
to examine Chinese learners of Japanese as Chinese does not have a grammatical 
marker of tense, and thus the examination of the interpretation of te-ita addresses 
the question of whether Chinese learners can successfully acquire a linguistic property 
that is not instantiated in the L1. 

Te-ita sentences for both achievements and accomplishments are presented 
below in (14) and (15). Just as in Gabriele (2009), participants were asked to judge 
each test sentence on a scale of 1-5, evaluating whether or not the sentence was 
compatible with the story they had just listened to (with “5” representing ‘This sen- 
tence is completely compatible with this story’). The full story contexts for the 
achievement verb ‘arrive’ are given in (13) (see Gabriele, 2009 and Gabriele and 
McClure, 2011 for the story contexts for the accomplishment ‘paint a picture’). 


(14) Hikooki wa  kuukoo ni tui-te-imasita. 
plane TOP airport LOC arrive-te-ita.POL 
‘The plane had arrived at the airport.’ 
Complete Story (ex. 13, Picture 2a): Accept 
Incomplete Story (ex. 13, Picture 2b): Reject 
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(15) Kenwa  kazokuno eo kai-te-imasita. 
Ken TOP family GEN picture ACC draw-te-ita.POL 
‘Ken was painting a picture of his family.’ 


Complete Story: Accept 
Incomplete Story: Accept 


In (14), with the achievement verb tuku ‘arrive’, the te-ita sentence is interpreted 
as a past resultative (The plane had arrived at the airport) and is only compatible 
with the complete context. As is summarized in Figure 2, Chinese learners performed 
well on sentences such as (14), correctly accepting te-ita with achievements with the 
complete context and rejecting them with the incomplete context. 

However, as is also summarized in Figure 2, Chinese learners showed the same 
pattern with the te-ita sentences with accomplishments as in (15), although that is 
not the target-like response. Accomplishments with te-iru encode a progressive read- 
ing and thus the sentence in (15) is interpreted as Ken was painting a portrait. The 
sentence in (15) should be accepted with both the incomplete and complete contexts 
as the past te-ita sentences with accomplishments can refer to events that were 
ongoing in the past, regardless of whether or not they were completed. Thus, suc- 
cessful interpretation of (15) requires that the learner can tease apart the relative 
contribution of (past) tense and (perfective) aspect. Native speakers of Japanese 
indeed accepted sentences such as (15) with both the incomplete and complete 
contexts but the Chinese learners accepted sentences such as (15) largely with the 
complete context only. The results for te-ita are interesting given that the learners 
were successful with the present tense form of te-iru with both verb classes. 
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Figure 2: L1 Chinese-L2 Japanese: Mean acceptance of accomplishments and achievements with 
te-ita in incomplete and complete contexts (Reprinted from Gabriele, Alison. 2008. Mapping 
between form and meaning: A case of imperfect L2 acquisition. IEICE Technical Report 108(184). 
101-106. Copyright © 2008 IEICE. This figure also appeared in Gabriele and McClure 2011) 
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In trying to account for these results, Gabriele and McClure first consider the 
possibility that Chinese learners confounded past tense and perfective aspect, exclu- 
sively allowing te-ita to refer to completed events regardless of the verb phrase 
(accomplishment or achievement). Because Chinese does not grammatically encode 
tense, but does encode perfective aspect, this account would make sense if the 
learners simply cannot extend beyond the aspectual resources of the L1. This would 
suggest that features not instantiated in the learners’ L1 cannot be acquired to 
native-like levels. However, Gabriele and McClure rule out this account for two 
reasons. First, they present results from Gabriele and Maekawa (2008) that show 
that Chinese learners of English can successfully interpret accomplishments in the 
past progressive (Ken was painting a portrait of his family), suggesting that Chinese 
learners do not uniformly interpret the past tense as perfective. Rather, the difficulty 
is restricted to Japanese te-ita. Second, they present results from Gabriele (2005), 
which show that L1 English learners of Japanese also have difficulty with accom- 
plishments with te-ita. These results are summarized in Figure 3. 

The results for the L1 English learners are surprising in that the interpretation of 
accomplishments with the English past progressive and Japanese te-ita is similar, at 
least with respect to the contexts tested in this task; nevertheless, English-speaking 
learners and Chinese-speaking learners show the same pattern of results in L2 
Japanese. Gabriele and McClure propose that the morphological encoding of tense 
and aspect in the te-ita form may influence the ease with which those two semantic 
concepts can be teased apart, regardless of the properties of the learners’ L1. In 
Japanese, the forms te-iru and te-ita encode both tense and aspect and learners 
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Figure 3: Li English-L2 Japanese: Mean responses to accomplishments and achievements with 
te-ita (Reprinted from Gabriele, A. and McClure, W. 2011.Why some imperfective are interpreted 
imperfectly: A study of Chinese learners of Japanese. Language Acquisition 18. 39-83. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher, Taylor & Francis Ltd, http://www.tandf.co.uk/journals) 
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may struggle to tease apart each semantic concept in order to derive for te-ita (at 
least for accomplishments) the interpretation of ‘past ongoing’. In contrast, for the 
English past progressive, an auxiliary verb independently carries the features of 
tense and agreement. In this case, separate morphemes encode tense and aspect 
(is/was painting a portrait) and the main verb itself in inflected only for progressive 
aspect. Thus, it is possible that the mapping between form and meaning is facili- 
tated in English by this one-to-one correspondence. 

In summary, the recent research on transfer with respect to grammatical aspect 
suggests that the L1 may be one important factor to consider in the L2 acquisition of 
aspect but it is certainly not the only determinant of ease or difficulty of acquisition. 
First, the specific learnability scenario is important to consider. Gabriele’s (2009) 
results suggest that it is easier to acquire new properties in the L2 than it is to rule 
out properties that are instantiated in the L1 but not the L2. In addition, both Sugaya 
and Shirai (2007) and Gabriele and McClure (2011) suggest that the specific linguistic 
properties of the target L2 form in question may play an equally important role in 
determining ease of acquisition. It is likely that more transparent mappings between 
form and meaning in the morphological encoding of tense and aspect will facilitate 
acquisition. Note that these generalizations are only possible due to the comparisons 
between multiple (proficiency controlled) L1 groups in both Sugaya and Shirai’s 
(2007) and Gabriele and McClure’s (2011) studies. 


4.2 Lexical aspect 


While the research summarized above focused primarily on transfer at the level 
of grammatical aspect, Nishi (2008) examines the extent to which crosslinguistic 
differences at the level of lexical aspect may play a role in L2 acquisition. This is an 
important question as a comprehensive understanding of L1 influence requires an 
understanding of what specific linguistic properties are candidates for transfer. As 
we reviewed in the introduction, although the semantic features underlying the 
four lexical aspectual classes are arguably universal, the specific classification of 
a given verb may differ depending on the language. In her dissertation, Nishi examines 
the acquisition of te-iru in Japanese by native speakers of English, Chinese, and Korean 
at three different levels of Japanese proficiency. We focus here just on the results for 
the English-speaking learners. Learners were tested using a paper and pencil trans- 
lation task and a production task in which they were asked to describe pictures. 
The translation task, which we will focus on here, examines the progressive and 
resultative interpretations of te-iru, similar to previous studies, but with respect to 
the resultative interpretation, she compares verbs that are either similar or different 
in terms of their lexical aspectual classification in the L1 and L2. 

Selected examples from a subset of the categories on the translation test for 
English-speaking learners of Japanese are provided in (16)-(17) below. The Japanese 
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sentence that the learners were provided with is presented below in italics and the 
English sentence that the participants were asked to compare it to is underlined. 
(The meaning of the Japanese test sentence is also provided below in quotations 
but was not provided to the learners.) 

Participants were asked to decide if the Japanese sentence and the English 
sentence encoded the same meaning. The test items in (16)—(17) all target the resul- 
tative interpretation of te-iru but differ with respect to whether there is a discrepancy 
in lexical aspect between Japanese and English. In (16), there is no discrepancy 
as the verbs tested are achievements in both languages. The sentence type in (16a) 
targets whether learners have learned that achievements + te-iru encode a resultative 
interpretation and should be accepted as a good match with the English sentence. In 
contrast, the sentence in (16b) presents a ‘mismatch’ because the English sentence 
describes a resultant state while the Japanese sentence is in the simple present, 
which encodes a futurate interpretation. (16c) is also a mismatch between the 
Japanese and English sentences because achievement verbs + te-iru do not allow a 
progressive interpretation. 


(16) a. kuru ‘come’/come (achievements, no discrepancy): accept 
Matuda san wa kotira ni ki-te-imasu. 
Ms. Matsuda is here (as a result of coming). 
‘Matsuda is here (as a result of coming).’ 


b.  sinu ‘die’/die (achievements, no discrepancy): reject 
Ano tori wa sinimasu. 
That bird is dead (as a result of dying). 
‘That bird is going to die.’ 


c. sinu ‘die’/die (achievements, no discrepancy): reject 
Ano kanzya wa sin-de-imasu. 
That patient is dying. 
‘That patient is dead.’ 


In contrast, the sentences in (17) present a discrepancy in lexical and gram- 
matical aspect. The verbs included are achievements in Japanese but are activities 
in English. In terms of grammatical aspect, with verbs such as noru ‘ride’ or suwaru 
‘sit’, te-iru encodes a resultant state (state of sitting, being on a bus) while the 
progressive in English encodes an ongoing activity. However, in (17a), the Japanese 
sentence should be accepted as a good match to the English sentence as there is an 
overlap in the situations that can be described by the two sentences. In contrast, the 
sentence pair in (17b) should be rejected as a mismatch because the Japanese simple 
present sentence encodes a futurate reading while the English sentence describes an 
activity ongoing in the present. 
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(17) a. noru ‘ride’ (achievement)/ride (activity): accept 
Yamada san wa basu ni not-te-imasu. 
Ms. Yamada is riding a bus (= Ms. Yamada is on a bus). 
‘Yamada is riding a bus.’ 


b. tatu ‘stand’ (achievement)/stand (activity): reject 
Honda san wa asoko ni tatimasu. 
Honda is standing over there. 
‘Honda is going to stand over there.’ 


The results suggest that differences between the L1 and L2 in grammatical aspect 
play a stronger role than differences in lexical aspect. Despite the fact that verbs 
in the sentences in (16) are achievements in both languages, the test items were 
still very difficult for low proficiency learners, who performed below chance, and 
intermediate proficiency learners, whose performance was just above chance. This 
difficulty suggests it is the resultative interpretation of te-iru that presents a strong 
challenge to the learners, showing the influence of L1-L2 differences at the level of 
grammatical aspect. However, the advanced L1 English group performed well in this 
category, showing that the resultative interpretation can be mastered at higher levels 
of proficiency. 

In contrast, all of the learners performed better with the sentence pairing in 
(17a), despite the discrepancy between the L1 and L2 with regard to lexical aspect. 
In this case, target-like performance is facilitated by the fact that there is an overlap 
between Japanese and English in the situations that can be described with resulta- 
tive te-iru and progressive beting, particularly with verbs such as sit and ride. In 
contrast, the results for test items such as (17b) looked similar to the results observed 
for the items in (16) with low and intermediate proficiency learners showing diffi- 
culty but advanced learners performing very well. Similar to the sentences in (16), 
it is likely that differences in grammatical aspect are responsible for the difficulty 
at lower levels of proficiency. If lower proficiency learners incorrectly interpret the 
Japanese sentence in (17b) as Honda stands over there, they may incorrectly accept 
it as a match for the English sentence Honda is standing over there as there would 
be a perceived overlap in the situations that can be described with resultative te-iru 
and progressive be+ing. It is not until advanced levels of proficiency that the 
learners correctly interpret the Japanese sentence in (17b) as futurate (Honda is going 
to stand/will stand over there) and thus reject it as a mismatch for the English 
sentence. 

Overall, these results suggest that it is difficult to tease apart effects due solely to 
differences between the L1 and L2 at the level of lexical aspect when there are also 
differences at the level of grammatical aspect. But the fact that there is still evidence 
of difficulty when lexical aspect between the L1 and L2 is held constant, e.g., (16), 
and relatively less difficulty in a case of a lexical aspect mismatch (17a) suggests 
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that differences at the level of grammatical aspect play a more important role with 
respect to transfer.* 


4.3 Defining an event in L2 Japanese 


The studies reviewed above all focus on the interaction between lexical and gram- 
matical aspect, in order to understand whether learners can derive the correct inter- 
pretation of an aspectual marker such as te-iru depending on the lexical semantics 
of the verb phrase it is attached to. This question however assumes that learners can 
correctly classify the lexical aspect of the verb phrase itself, which is an issue that 
should not be taken for granted. In a language such as English, a noun phase such 
as wrote the letter is unambiguously telic (an accomplishment) and a noun phrase 
such as wrote letters is unambiguously atelic (an activity). Crucially, this difference 
in telicity is encoded in the morphosyntactic form of the direct object (wrote the 
letter vs. wrote letters). The verb phrase wrote the letter is telic because the direct 
object the letter specifies a specific quantity, and thus, an endpoint (Dowty 1991; 
Krifka 1992; Tenny 1994). In contrast, an atelic verb phrase, such as wrote letters, 
does not define an endpoint. It is appropriate to describe any subinterval of ‘writing 
letters’ (regardless of whether or not there is ever a complete letter) with the verb 
phrase wrote letters. 

If we consider the facts in Japanese on the other hand, an interesting contrast 
arises. Unlike English, Japanese does not have plural morphology or determiners, 
and bare nouns such as tegami ‘letter’ can appear freely in argument positions as 
in (18). In English, there is a contrast between ‘count’ nouns such as letter, which 
can never appear in bare form (*John wrote letter), and ‘mass’ nouns such as juice 
which can (John drank juice). By contrasting (18) and (19), it is clear that Japanese 
does not morphosyntactically encode a contrast between mass and count nouns. 
Importantly, bare nouns in Japanese are underspecified with respect to number. 
Thus, a verb phrase such as tegami o kakimasita ‘wrote letter’ in (18) can be inter- 
preted as either telic ‘wrote the letter’ or atelic ‘wrote letters’ depending on the 
context. In order to explicitly encode number, a classifier must be used, as in (20). 


4 It is also important to point out that the difficulty presented by the L1—L2 differences in gram- 
matical aspect may have been exacerbated by the methodology used in which learners were asked 
to compare directly between the L1 and L2, thus encouraging the learners to interpret the L2 via the 
L1. This may be particularly true of written tasks in which learners can directly compare the morpho- 
logical forms in the two languages. Despite these methodological issues, the results observed in 
Nishi’s study, particularly for the resultative interpretation of te-iru with achievements, are generally 
in line with the results of other studies such as Gabriele (2009), which showed difficulty with the 
resultative interpretation at lower levels of proficiency and more target-like performance at advanced 
levels. 
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(18) Samuwa tegamio — kakimasita. Count 
Sam TOP letter ACC wrote 
‘Sam wrote letter.’ 
‘Sam wrote a/the/some letter(s).’ 


(19) Samu wa zyuusuo  nomimasita. Mass 
Sam TOP juice ACC drank 
‘Sam drank juice.’ 


(20) Samu wa_ san-bai no zyuusuo  nomimasita. Mass+Classifier 
Sam TOP three-CLF GEN juice ACC drank 
‘Sam drank three glasses of juice.’ 
(examples from Gabriele 2010) 


Gabriele (2010) examined whether English native speakers can acquire the 
target-like interpretation of a verb phrase with a bare count noun such as (18) given 
the lack of morphosyntactic cues in Japanese and the learners’ reliance on these 
cues for interpretation of telicity in the L1. Very little L2 research has examined learn- 
ing scenarios in which the L2 learner must move from a L1 in which a meaning is 
encoded explicitly by a morpheme to a L2 in which the same meaning needs to be 
derived from the context. This is an important issue in that it allows us to examine 
the specific conditions under which it is and is not possible to overcome transfer. 

Gabriele (2010, Study 1) presented both intermediate (n = 38) and advanced 
(n = 7) learners of Japanese with an interpretation task that targeted bare nouns. 
Sentences with classifiers, which will not be discussed here, were also included as 
a control. Participants looked at pictures and listened to short stories narrated in 
Japanese. Two versions of each story were presented: a version in which the event 
came to completion (complete) and a version in which the event was terminated 
(incomplete). Following each story, participants were asked to judge each test 
sentence on a scale of 1-5, evaluating whether or not the sentence was compatible 
with the story they had just listened to (with “5” representing ‘This sentence is 
completely compatible with this story’). 

The task included two types of bare nouns: ‘count’ nouns such as kaado ‘card’ 
(21) that are obligatorily specified for number in English and ‘mass’ nouns such 
as zyuusu ‘juice’ (22) that can appear ‘bare’ in both English and Japanese and are 
interpreted similarly. Examples of these test items are given below (21)—-(22) with 
predictions for the Japanese native speakers given for each test sentence. In this 
experiment, all of the stories involved multiple objects (e.g. four cards) and in all of 
the incomplete contexts, at least one of the objects was clearly complete. With this 
type of context, the bare noun is unambiguously acceptable for Japanese natives 
because the story involves at least one complete object (see Gabriele (2010) for 
further discussion of this point). Thus, the experiment tests whether Japanese 
learners, like native speakers, can accept a verb phrase such kaado o kakimasita 
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‘wrote card’ in a context in which not all cards have been written or whether they 
interpret the verb phrase to refer maximally to all of the cards in the context (wrote 
the cards), in which case a sentence such as (21a) would be rejected with the in- 
complete context. 


(21) Count Noun 

Picture 1-2: Today is Ken’s birthday. He received four presents. He wants to 
write thank you cards to his friends. Ken writes three cards. Then 
he starts to write the last card. 

Picture 3a, Complete Story Context: He finishes the last card. Then he gives the 

cards to his friends. 

Picture 3b, Incomplete Story Context: But Ken has to go to school. He cannot 

finish the fourth card. 


Kenwa_ tanzyoobini kaadoo  kakimasita. 
Ken TOP birthday LOC card ACC wrote 
‘Ken wrote card on his birthday.’ 


Complete Story (ex. 21, Picture 3a): Accept 
Incomplete Story (ex. 21, Picture 3b): Accept 


(22) Mass Noun 
Picture 1-2: John drinks a lot. After school he pours three glasses of juice. 
He drinks two glasses of juice. Then he starts to drink the third glass. 
Picture 3a, Complete Story Context: He finishes the third glass of juice. 
Then he puts the empty glasses in the sink. 
Picture 3b, Incomplete Story Context: He cannot finish the third glass. 
He pours the rest of the juice in the sink. 
Zyonwa  gakkoono ato zyuusu o nomimasita. 
John TOP school GEN after juice ACC drank 
‘John drank juice after school.’ 


Complete Story (ex. 22, Picture 3a): Accept 
Incomplete Story (ex. 22, Picture 3b): Accept 


The results for the sentence types above are summarized in Figure 4. 

The Japanese native speakers performed as predicted, accepting sentences (with 
scores near 5) with both “count” and “mass” bare nouns regardless of whether the 
context was complete or incomplete. The Japanese learners performed well with the 
“mass” nouns, which are interpreted similarly in English and Japanese, but have 
more difficulty with the “count” nouns. An analysis of the individual results showed 
that while there were some intermediate and advanced learners who correctly 
accepted the bare “count” nouns in (21) with the incomplete story context, many 
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Figure 4: L1 English L2 Japanese: mean responses for sentences targeting bare nouns with 
incomplete and complete contexts (Reprinted from Gabriele, A. 2010. Deriving meaning through 
context: The interpretation of bare nominals in L2 Japanese. Second Language Research 

26. 379-405. Reprinted with permission from Sage Publishing Ltd.) 


incorrectly rejected these sentences. These learners appear to have difficulty allow- 
ing the bare noun to refer to a subset of the objects mentioned in the story. Gabriele 
(2010) proposed that this interpretation may arise if, in the absence of morpho- 
syntactic cues which can disambiguate the meaning, the learners take the bare 
noun to refer maximally (wrote the cards) to all of the objects in the context. 

With respect to the L2 acquisition of tense and aspect, these results show that 
the interpretation of events in a language like Japanese may be influenced by cross- 
linguistic differences at a more refined level than has been considered previously. 
The syntax and semantics of the nominal system may also play an important role. 
As there is very little research on the question of how learners derive meaning 
through context, as opposed to through morphosyntactic and syntactic cues, a lan- 
guage such as Japanese provides a promising testing ground for further research on 
L1 influence in this area (e.g. Ananth 2007). 


5 L2 processing of tense and aspect 


All of the studies reviewed above have used offline behavioral measures and have 
focused on learners’ production and comprehension of tense and aspect morphology. 
These studies have not examined how the processing of tense and aspect unfolds in 
real time, exploring the extent to which learners can use temporal and aspectual 
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information in the course of online sentence processing and whether L2 processing 
is similar to that of native speakers. The processing of tense and aspect is a new 
domain of research, even in the monolingual sentence processing literature, but 
holds promise for the examination of L2 learners as well. A recent pair of studies 
by Long, Ono, and Sakai (2010) and Long, Nakaishi, Ono, and Sakai (2012) examines 
exactly these questions. 

Long et al. (2010) used a self-paced reading task in which participants read 
sentences one word at a time on a computer screen; reading times were measured 
for each word of the sentence. Longer reading times in specific experimental condi- 
tions on self-paced reading tasks are taken to indicate more effortful processing. 
Examples of the stimuli from one of the experiments is presented in Table 2. This 
experiment examined whether native speakers are sensitive to the compatibility 
between an adverb and either a telic or an atelic verb in online processing. Dura- 
tional adverbs such as zyuppunkan ‘for ten minutes’ are usually compatible with 
atelic verbs (see A) while limiting adverbs such as zyuppun de ‘in ten minutes’ are 
usually compatible with telic verbs (see D). Thus, Long et al. (2010) predicted faster 
reading times at the verb for the ‘compatible’ conditions in A and D than in the con- 
ditions in B and C, which pair limiting adverbs such as zyuppun de ‘in ten minutes’ 
with atelic verbs (B) and durational adverbs such as zyuppunkan ‘for ten minutes’ 
with telic verbs (C). 

The results were in line with these predictions. Reading times at the verb in 
region 4 revealed a reading time slowdown in condition B as compared to A and a 
reading time slowdown in condition C as compared to D, suggesting that aspectual 
incompatibility leads to an increased processing burden. These results suggest that 
Japanese native speakers process aspectual information incrementally, using the 
aspectual information from the adverbs to make predictions about the grammatical 
properties of elements downstream in the sentence, such as the telicity of the verbs. 
Their follow-up study examined whether L2 processing would show the same sensi- 
tivity to aspectual information in online processing. 

Long et al. (2012) conducted a similar experiment with Chinese learners of 
Japanese (n = 24), focusing on learners at very high proficiency levels who had 
been living in Japan for an average of 6 years and who had passed the highest level 
of the Japanese Language Proficiency Test (Level 1). The results for the learners 
showed a different pattern from the native speakers. The L2 learner data showed 
evidence of a reading time slowdown, in the region following the verb in Region 5. 
In self-paced reading tasks, it is not uncommon to see effects emerge in this 
‘spillover’ region, one region following the critical region (see Mackey and Gass 
2012). However, it is the pattern of the slowdown that differs qualitatively for the 
two groups. For the learners, there was a main effect of adverbial type, which was 
the result of longer reading times for the conditions with the durational adverbs 
such as zyuppunkan ‘for ten minutes’ (A and C) as opposed to the conditions with 
the limiting adverbs such as zyuppun de ‘in ten minutes’ (B and D). Thus, at least 
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in this online measure, the learners show sensitivity to the type of adverb in the 
sentence (durational versus limiting) but do not show sensitivity to the telicity of 
the verb or to the compatibility between a specific type of adverb and the telicity of 
the verb.° Long et al. propose that the learners may have found the limiting adverbs 
such as zyuppun de ‘in ten minutes’ (B and D) to be more compatible with the 
past marker —ta, which is present across conditions, than the durational adverbs in 
A and C. They suggest that learners may be more affected by grammatical aspect 
(perfective/past marking) than lexical aspect (telicity) perhaps due to the promi- 
nence of grammatical aspect in the L1 Chinese. Although the interpretation of these 
results is complex, they show that there are interesting reasons to continue to exam- 
ine learners’ online performance in this domain, particularly given the very high 
proficiency level of the learners. In this way, work on L2 tense and aspect can con- 
tribute to the investigation of broader research questions such as the extent to which 
L2 processing can ever mirror that of native speakers (e.g. Clahsen and Felser 2006; 
Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter in this volume). 


6 Conclusion and future directions 


The most recent research conducted on tense and aspect in L2 acquisition has 
focused in large part on the extent to which the properties of the learner’s L1 influ- 
ences L2 acquisition, both to further examine the patterns frequently observed in 
research on the Aspect Hypothesis (Sugaya and Shirai 2008) and to better under- 
stand the process of transfer itself: Under what learnability conditions can transfer 
be overcome (Gabriele, 2009, 2010)? Is it easier to acquire “new” properties of the 
L2 than it is to rule out properties that are relevant to the L1 but not the L2 (Gabriele 
2005, 2009; Nishi 2008)? Can grammatical categories such as tense, which are not 
instantiated in the learner’s L1, be acquired successfully in the L2 (Gabriele and 
McClure 2011)? Is transfer more prevalent at the level of lexical aspect than at the 
level of grammatical aspect (Nishi 2008)? Importantly, several of these studies have 
addressed these questions by comparing learners from different L1 backgrounds 
(Koyama 2004; Nishi 2008; Gabriele and McClure 2011; Sugaya and Shirai 2007) 
who have crucially been controlled for proficiency level. This body of research shows 
a united interest in transfer for L2 researchers working in both functional and genera- 
tive frameworks and also demonstrates that work on L2 Japanese has been “leading 
the way” for examinations of transfer in the domain of tense and aspect. 

Although the number of studies is still relatively small, several generalizations 
emerge. First, although there is evidence for transfer at the level of the noun phrase 


5 The results of an additional interpretation task in Long et al. (2012) suggest that the learners are 
sensitive to verbal telicity in offline tasks. 
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(Gabriele 2010) and at the level of grammatical aspect (Gabriele 2005, 2009; Nishi 
2008; Sugaya and Shirai 2007), there is clearly evidence that L1-L2 differences can 
be overcome at high levels of proficiency (Gabriele 2009; Gabriele and McClure 
2011) and that transfer may be more prevalent in contexts in which learners need to 
“rule out” properties of the L1 that are not instantiated in the L2 (Gabriele 2005, 
2009; Nishi 2008). Nevertheless, a very recent study on the processing of tense and 
aspect suggests that learners may be limited in the type of aspectual information 
they can use in the course of online processing and that these limitations may be 
influenced by the properties of the native language (Long et al. 2012). Future 
research should continue to compare learners’ performance on offline and online 
tasks in order to further examine how task demands impact learners’ ability to 
access temporal and aspectual information. 

Second, L1 transfer is not the only factor that determines relative ease or diffi- 
culty of acquisition. Both Sugaya and Shirai (2007) and Gabriele and McClure (2011) 
present cases in which learners whose L1s differ show similar patterns in L2 acquisi- 
tion, arguably due to the specific properties of the target language. Although work 
on child language acquisition in this domain is limited, it would be interesting to 
compare L1 and L2 learners directly on these linguistic properties (e.g., te-ita) in 
order to see whether L2 learners are following similar paths of development as L1 
learners in the acquisition of these properties. 

Another area that would be interesting to investigate in the domain of L2 tense 
and aspect is the interaction of markers of grammatical aspect with adverbs. For 
example, te-iru allows a habitual reading with verbs of any lexical aspectual class if 
an adverb such as maitosi ‘every year’ is present as is shown in (23) (Sugita 2009). 


(23) Mariwa_ maitosi igirisu ni it-te-i-ru. 
Mari TOP every year England LOC go-te-iru 
‘Mari goes to England every year.’ 


Very few studies of tense and aspect in L2 Japanese have examined these extended 
meanings (see Sheu 2000; Shirai 2002b) but it is a very interesting domain to inves- 
tigate, particularly with respect to transfer, as recent studies of L2 English (Gabriele 
and Canales 2011) have suggested that these extended meanings may not transfer 
from the L1. Thus, this work would shed light on what linguistic properties transfer 
in L2 acquisition and what hypotheses learners formulate with respect to the 
properties of the L2. 

In summary, recent work on L2 Japanese in the domain of tense and aspect 
has fortunately moved the field forward in our understanding of the factors that 
influence both transfer and ultimate attainment in L2 acquisition. Yet the range of 
structures and range of methods that have been used to examine these questions is 
still quite limited. Future research should continue to investigate some of the lesser 
studied domains within the grammar such as the properties of the noun phrase and 
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the role of temporal adverbials. In addition, researchers should explore methodologies 
such as self-paced reading and eye-tracking, which will allow us to see how learners 
compose an interpretation online. An extension of this line of research beyond the 
traditional properties that have been investigated and into the domain of psycho- 
linguistics will shed more light on the possibilities and limitations of L2 acquisition 
and processing. 
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Hiroko Hagiwara 

10 Language acquisition and brain 
development: Cortical processing 
of a foreign language 


1 Introduction 


Over the past decades the field of Cognitive Neuroscience, or the research on the 
language-brain relationship, has made great progress. New imaging techniques 
have allowed us to identify the neuronal network supporting language functions. 
Techniques providing a high temporal resolution such as event-related brain poten- 
tials (ERPs) and a high spatial resolution such as functional Magnetic Resonance 
Imaging (fMRI) have described the time course and brain regions of neuronal activi- 
ties related to particular language functions, or modules, such as phonology, syntax, 
and semantics as well as the possible interplay among these modules. The combina- 
tion of the new techniques with theoretical linguistic and psycholinguistic theorizing 
has clarified various aspects of language processing in normal adult brains. One of 
the key issues in current cognitive neuroscience is how language acquisition and 
brain development co-occur in early childhood and when cortical plasticity for these 
language modules deteriorates. 

The notion of critical period, or sensitive period, for language acquisition comes 
from the loss of flexibility for cerebral reorganization due to acquired aphasia after 
puberty (Lenneberg 1967). This notion is extended to second language acquisition 
(L2) and it has been controversial whether complete mastery of a language is impos- 
sible after puberty. It is possible that the different linguistic modules are developed 
in different rates and that the timing and duration of their critical periods differ. 
For example, Weber-Fox and Neville (1996, 2001) suggested that syntactic aspects of 
sentence processing are more severely affected by the age of immersion in the L2 
than semantic aspects. Furthermore, some researchers claim that knowledge of 
L2 attained after childhood is qualitatively different from that of a native or first 
language (L1) attained during childhood (Bley-Vronam 1990), and that highly profi- 
cient L2 learners differ from native speakers only quantitatively, but not qualitatively 
(Epstein, Flynn and Martohardjono 1996). In this chapter, we will focus on the L2 
acquisition by Japanese learners of English both in adulthood and childhood. We 
will show that a certain aspect of syntax, core computation in narrow syntax and 
morphology-syntax interface is free from the notion of the critical period, and that 
word learning in childhood is biologically constrained in the human brain. Further- 
more, cortical processing of words in childhood will be explored with respect to 
phonological and semantic aspects. It is important to note that this chapter looks at 
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the status of L2 in the Japanese brain. The organization of this chapter is as follows: 
We will discuss the status of L2 morphosyntactic issues in adult Japanese learners in 
the next section, and then, the status of L2 words in Japanese elementary school 
children’s brains in section 3. Finally, section 4 provides our concluding remarks. 


2 Neural correlates of L2 acquisition of English in 
adult Japanese 


It is well known that even advanced or early L2 learners use inflectional morphology 
variably under circumstances in which native speakers obligatorily use it (Hawkins 
and Chan 1997; Ionin and Wexler 2002; Prévost and White 2000; see also Nakayama 
and Yoshimura’s chapter in this volume). There are two main perspectives in L2 
research to account for L2 learners’ morphological variability. The first perspective 
concerns full access to the Universal Grammar (UG) position, provided that UG is 
characterized as the initial state in the faculty of language and has been regarded 
as a mental organ (Chomsky 2007). In this perspective, L2 learners’ morphological 
variability is UG constrained and is assumed not to be a competence problem but 
rather a performance problem, the core notion of which was stated as in the Missing 
Surface Inflection Hypothesis (MSIH) (Prévost and White 2000). The second perspec- 
tive stands for partial access to the UG position, where L2 learners’ morphological 
variability is assumed to be due to a deficiency in acquiring uninterpretable features 
that are not present in L1 at the computational level, typically referred to as the 
Representational Deficit Hypothesis (RDH) (Hawkins 2005). Uninterpretable features 
are void of semantic content but are crucial for syntactic representations (e.g. phi (@) 
features of verbs ({number]/[person]/[gender])), and this contrasts with interpretable 
features (e.g. tense feature of verbs ([present]/[past])). It predicts that uninterpreta- 
ble features that have not been selected during the critical period are not available. 

Some hypotheses and related studies suggested that L2 learners’ morphological 
variability is related to performance factors, such as communication pressure (Ionin 
and Wexler 2002; Prévost and White 2000). However, elimination of the performance 
factors during speech production and behavioral experiments is difficult. In this con- 
text, the use of the ERP technique is ideal to minimize articulatory performance errors. 
The physiological and psychological status of cognitive processing of linguistic stimuli 
are directly reflected in the brain responses of neuronal activities and its character- 
istics of high-temporal resolution let us conduct a fine-grained analysis on a milli- 
second basis. Furthermore, neurophysiological indexes such as N400 (negativity 
observed around 400 milliseconds) for semantic processing, LAN (left anterior nega- 
tivity) for morphosyntactic processing and P600 (positivity observed around 600 
milliseconds) for repair and reanalysis for syntactic processing, have been repeatedly 
reported in many languages, e.g. English (Kutas and Hillyard 1980; Neville, Nicol, 
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Barss, Forster and Garrett 1991; Kutas and Federmeier 2011), German (Friederici, 
Pfeifer and Hahne 1993; Friederici 2002), Dutch (Hagoort, Brown and Groothusen 
1993) and Japanese (Nakagome et al. 2001; Hagiwara et al. 2000; Koso, Ojima and 
Hagiwara 2011) to mention just a few. Therefore, it is possible to investigate L2 
learners’ sensitivity to L2 morphosyntactic violations and the underlying neural 
mechanisms associated with their sensitivity (See Sakamoto, this volume, for more 
details on ERP studies on language processing). 

It is well known that L2 processing is quantitatively and/or qualitatively different 
from L1 processing and is modulated by factors such as the age of L2 acquisition, L2 
proficiency level, and the linguistic properties of L1 known as L1 transfer. Using 
ERPs in L2 research, we can detect quantitative (the relative degree of latency or the 
amplitude of the component) and qualitative (presence or absence of the component 
or distinct polarity or topography) differences in the time course and of the degree of 
neuronal activity during language processing among the populations of different 
language backgrounds. 


2.1 ERP studies of semantic and morphosyntactic processing in 
adult Japanese learners of English: Effects of proficiency 


Only a few studies have used ERP experiments to investigate the neural mechanisms 
underlying English morphosyntactic processing in Japanese learners of English 
(LEs). In the ERP study by Ojima, Nakata, and Kakigi (2005), English stimuli com- 
prising the conditions of semantic expectations as in (1) and those of subject-verb 
agreement such as in (2) were visually presented to late JLEs, who acquired their 
L2 after the age of 12, with high or low English proficiency and to native English 
speakers (ENG). 


(1) The house has ten rooms/*cities in total. 


(2) Turtles move/*moves slowly. 


The results indicate that semantically incongruent sentences (1) elicited N400 both 
in high and low groups of JLEs and ENG, compared to the congruent sentences, 
suggesting that L2 semantic processing is acquired even in the low proficiency 
group. On the other hand, the sentences with the violation of subject-verb agreement 
as in (2), compared to the well-formed sentences, elicited both LAN and P600 in 
ENG, while only LAN was observed in the high group of JLEs. Neither LAN nor 
P600 was observed in the low group. In other words, L2 morphosyntactic processing 
in the late JLEs was close to the native-like neural responses with high L2 profi- 
ciency, as shown by the appearance of LAN elicited in the high proficiency group. 
Based on this fact, Ojima et al. have argued against a critical period hypothesis, 
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which claims a fundamental difference between post-childhood L2 learning and 
childhood L1 learning. In addition to the effect of the L2 proficiency level, they have 
argued for the effect of L1 transfer because linguistic features required for subject- 
verb agreement in English are not present in Japanese. 

Wakabayashi et al. (2007) also conducted an ERP experiment with late interme- 
diate JLEs who acquired their L2 after the age of 12. The results showed that P600 
was observed in the sentences with the violation of subject-verb agreement in person 
such as in (3), but no P600 was evoked in the sentences of the subject-verb agree- 
ment violation in number such as in (4). 


(3) J answer/*answers your letter. 


(4) The teachers answer/*answers our questions. 


Wakabayashi et al. explained the JLEs’ insensitivity to subject-verb disagreement 
in number such that the problem was not only due to mapping from syntax to 
morphology but also to the [number] feature. Since the [number] feature is not 
present in Japanese in numeration, and was also an optional feature, which is 
specified by operations in numeration, JLSs have to newly learn this feature (See 
also Nakayama and Yoshimura, this volume, Section 2.1 on behavioral studies of L2 
acquisition). 

The results of these studies indicate that the levels of proficiency and the linguis- 
tic properties of L1 modulate the characteristics of the ERP component, suggesting 
the importance of these factors in L2 acquisition. However, the neural mechanisms 
underlying the processing of L2 in early JLEs who started learning English before 
the age of 12, i.e., before they entered junior high school, have not been clarified. It 
is still unclear whether the age of acquisition plays a crucial role in L2 acquisition in 
foreign language context. 

Tatsuta and Hagiwara (2012) conducted an ERP experiment using a high-density 
EEG system (128 channels), in which JLEs were divided into groups on the basis of 
their age when they began to learn English (Early or Late) as well as their English 
proficiency level (High or Low). Stimulus sentences were also designed to examine 
the effect of L1 transfer on English processing. The materials consisted of English 
stimuli for Present (subject-verb agreement in number) and Past (past tense inflec- 
tion) conditions. One type of Present condition had a quantifier or a numeral in front 
of the subject determiner phrase for characterizing the plurality of the subject in a 
sentence, as shown in (5), and the other type did not have either of them, as shown 
in (6). In the Past condition a past tense adverb phrase was placed in front of a main 
clause, and verb was inflected for the past tense, as shown in (7) and (8), which were 
modified versions of (5) and (6), respectively. 
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(5) Many boys like/*likes movies with action. 
(6) Every evening, the little sisters help/*helps their mother. 
(7) In those days, many boys liked/*like movies with action. 


(8) Last night, the little sisters helped/*help their mother. 


The learners were divided into a group of JLEs who started learning English before 
the age of 12 (Early group) and a group of JLEs who started learning after the age of 
12 (Late group). Furthermore, each group was subdivided into a group with high 
English proficiency (High group) or a group with low English proficiency (Low 
group). Accordingly, there were four JLEs groups: (a) the Early-High (EH) group, (b) 
the Early-Low (EL) group, (c) the Late-High (LH) group and (d) the Late-Low (LL) 
group (Table 1). In addition, native English speakers (ENG) (n = 17; Mean age = 
25.71; age range: 19-30 years) participated as a control group. 


Table 1: Characteristics for each JLEs group in Tatsuta and Hagiwara (2012) 


No. of participants Age Oxford Placement Test? 
Group (women) M (SD) M (SD) 
EH (Early-High) 23 (14) 22.63 (3.32) 45.62 (4.63) 
EL (Early-Low) 20 (12) 22.94 (4.73) 25.33 (4.54) 
LH (Late-High) 23 (11) 24.45 (3.24) 46.74 (3.32) 
LL (Late-Low) 21 (9) 22.31 (4.55) 26.92 (5.23) 


4The Quick Placement Test is a written multiple-choice test that has 60 questions on English mor- 
phosyntax and the scores range from 0 to 60 (University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 
[UCLES], 2001). The scores in the High groups (EH and LH) ranged from 40 to 54 and that in the Low 
groups (EL and LL) ranged from 18 to 39. 


Table 2: The summary of the ERP results 


Present condition 


Subject-verb agreement Past condition 
in number) past tense inflection) 
Group LAN P600 LAN P600 
ENG v v v v 
EH (Early-High) - v early negativity v 
EL (Early-Low) - - early negativity - 
LH (Late-High) v v sustained negativity - 
LL (Late-Low) - - sustained negativity - 
NB: ¥: the component was observed; — : no ERP component was observed. 


The summary of the ERP results is shown in Table 2. The ERP results for the 
Present condition in the ENG group showed a typical ERP pattern for morphosyn- 
tactic processing, namely a biphasic pattern with LAN followed by P600. Among 
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Figure 1: Scalp topographies for the Present condition (subject-verb agreement) in each group: 
The red color indicates positivity and the blue color shows negativity. 


those in the JLE groups, the Early-High group showed P600, the Late-High group 
exhibited negativity with a broad distribution from 300 to 500 ms after the stimulus 
(LAN) followed by P600, and no ERP component was observed in the two Low 
groups. The scalp topographies of the Present condition for each group are shown 
in Figure 1. 

These results exhibit the following four characteristics: First, although the nega- 
tivity was quantitatively different in the onset latency (ENG, 400-450 ms; LH, 200- 
300 ms) and in the distribution from the ENG group, the Late-High group exhibited 
similar ERP components to the ENG group, i.e., a LAN and a P600. These results, 
together with the results of the Early-Low group of no responses, suggest that the 
age factor alone does not play a crucial role in the acquisition of English by the 
JLEs. Second, the Early-High group exhibited only P600. Despite the different ERP 
patterns from the ENG, the appearance of P600 without LAN in the Early-High group 
replicated the results found in high L2 learners in previous studies (Hahne 2001; 
Rossi, Gugler, Friederici and Hahne 2006; Tokowicz and MacWhinney 2005). The 
authors interpreted these results such that the Early-High group was able to perform 
the native-like mechanisms of the P600-indexed late controlled morphosyntactic 
processing, and that morphosyntactic marking, which was supposed to be repre- 
sented by the appearance of LAN, for subject-verb agreement was less crucial for 
the assignment of grammaticality in a given sentence in the Early-High group than 
in the ENG and Late-High groups. Third, no ERP component in the Low groups, 
which also replicated the results obtained in lower L2 learners in previous studies 
(Hahne 2001; Ojima et al. 2005), suggests that the Low groups did not process the 
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operation of subject-verb agreement in English. The lack of LAN and P600 in the two 
Low groups could have been due to the effect of L1 transfer of the morphological rep- 
resentation systems, as there is no agreement in number in Japanese, in contrast to 
English. Finally, P600 in the two High groups and no ERP component in the two Low 
groups showed an effect of the English proficiency level on the P600-indexed con- 
trolled morphosyntactic processing, suggesting that JLEs could process the 
operation of subject-verb agreement once their English proficiency reached a higher 
level. 

The ERP results in the Past condition, on the other hand, showed different 
patterns from those of the Present condition with respect to the JLE groups, while 
the ERP pattern of the ENG group remained the same as that in the Present con- 
dition. The two Early groups showed an early negativity from 300 to 500 ms ina 
mid anterior region and the two Late groups showed a sustained negativity from 
300 to 800 ms around the anterior part of the scalp. These results suggest that JLEs 
were truly sensitive to past tense inflection in English, and that the sensitivity 
appeared to be qualitatively different from that in ENG group. Also, the different 
types of negativities observed differently in the two Early groups and the two Late 
groups suggest the effect of age on learning English. Although reasons for such a 
difference in latency and scalp distribution of two negativities remain unknown, 
the authors interpreted the sustained anterior negativity in the two Late groups as 
a reflection of working memory for syntactic processing, which is widely observed 
in the processing of filler-gap dependencies in the sentences with Wh- and NP- 
movement (Fiebach, Schlesewsky and Friederici 2002; Kluender and Kutas 1993; 
Hagiwara, Soshi, Ishihara and Imanaka 2007). In processing sentences in the Past 
condition, verbal working memory for sentence comprehension is required because 
it involves a dependency between the past tense adverbial phrase and a verb with 
the tense feature, both of which are not adjacent to each other unlike the subject 
and a verb in the sentences of the Present condition. Interestingly, some studies 
reported that verbal working memory capacity could be an indicator for predicting 
the achievement of L2 acquisition (Harrington and Sawyer 1992). 

In short, Tatsuta and Hagiwara (2012) showed that the L2 proficiency level and 
L1 transfer of the morphological representation systems affected the neural mecha- 
nisms underlying L2 morphosyntactic processing. With respect to the accessibility 
hypotheses, this study does not support the Representational Deficit Hypothesis 
(Hawkins 2005), because the results indicate that the JLEs who have achieved higher 
English proficiency were able to process the operation of subject-verb agreement.! 
The native-like brain activities in the Late-High group suggest that L2 processing 
was constrained by UG, which then supports the full access to the UG position, and 


1 The result of this study is immune to the Missing Surface Inflection Hypothesis (Prevost and 
White, 2000), which predicts the separation of syntactic representations from their phonological 
exponents in L2 learners, because visual stimuli, not auditory, were employed in this study. 
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argue against a critical period hypothesis. This study also cautions against interpret- 
ing native-like performance as evidence that there are no qualitative differences in 
the processing between native speakers and L2 learners, and against interpreting 
the same behavioral performance as evidence that there are no differences in the 
neural mechanisms of the processing among groups of L2 learners. 


2.2 fMRI study of structural dependence in adult Japanese 
learners of English 


As we have seen above, previous studies of the acquisition of L2 syntax have mainly 
focused on inflectional morphology or morphosyntax such as subject-verb agreement 
in number, gender, person, or tense. These linguistic phenomena show parametric 
variation across languages. It is noteworthy that the agreement obeys a universal 
syntactic constraint (e.g., locality), but the existence of overt morphology is not uni- 
versal (Hale 1996). In this context, it is necessary to examine the principle that is 
purely universal, i.e., core computational aspect of syntax, which is nonparametric 
abstract knowledge of UG and is biologically constrained (Chomsky 2007). The princi- 
ple of structural dependence is one such candidate. Previous behavioral studies tested 
the principle in L1 acquisition of English-speaking children (Crain and Nakayama 
1987), and the inability to acquire invented (not natural) language by a polyglot 
savant (Smith and Tsimpli 1996), reaching the conclusion that it cannot be inferred 
from the input, and therefore, forms part of the human language recipe. However, 
no studies have examined the neural correlates of the principle in L2 acquisition. 

Yusa et al. (2011) investigated whether L2 learners’ knowledge would go beyond 
the input or stimuli that they had received during instruction, by examining the 
acquisition of a syntactic rule called negative inversion (NI).? The rule of NI obeys 
the rule of structure dependence in that in a negation sentence, negative adverbs 
(never, seldom, rarely, etc.), when placed at the beginning of a sentence, obligatorily 
trigger inversion and must be followed by auxiliaries (be-verbs, can, must, may, etc.): 
I will never eat sushi > Never will I eat sushi. In simple sentences, the sentence (11) is 
formed from sentence (9) either by the rule of NI or by moving the first or left-most 
auxiliary after the fronted negative adverb (the structure-independent rule). In 
complex sentences, on the other hand, sentence (15) can be formed successfully 
from sentence (13) only by the rule of NI. The structure-independent rule wrongly 
produces sentence (16) from (13). 


2 See Nakayama and Yoshimura in this volume for behavioral L2 studies on the core computational 
aspect of syntax. 

3 It should be noted that NI is acquired late in L1 (Sobin, 2003) and the frequency of occurrence of 
the structure in native English input is relatively low. In addition, Japanese language does not have 
NI, which automatically rejects the possibility of L1 transfer in Japanese learners’ acquisition of 
English. 
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(9) Those students are never late for class. 
(10) *Those students are late for never class. 
(11) Never are those students late for class. 
(12) *Never those students are late for class. 
(13) Those students who are very smart are never silent in class. 
(14) *Those never students who are very smart are silent in class. 
(15) Never are those students who are very smart silent in class. 


(16) *Never are those students who very smart are silent in class. 


Yusa et al. conducted an fMRI study with 40 adult Japanese learners of English, 
who were divided into two groups: 20 participants received instruction for about a 
month on NI only simplex sentences (9)-(12) and the other 20 participants received 
no instruction, in the context of other things being equal.* As for complex sentences 
such as (13)-(16), no instruction was given to the instruction group. The functional 
MRI experiment was conducted twice for each group, before the instruction (Test 1) 
and after the instruction (Test 2). During the MRI, participants were asked to judge 
whether the sentences presented visually were correct or not. 

The results of the grammaticality judgment showed that, in the instruction 
group, the error rate decreased significantly after the instruction, compared to prior 
to the instruction, not only in the simplex sentences but also in the complex sen- 
tences for which they did not receive any instruction, suggesting that they acquired 
knowledge of NI after one month of instruction. As expected, no improvement 
in accuracy was obtained for the non-instruction group. Concerning the fMRI data, 
significant activation was observed only for the instruction group on the inversion 
conditions not only for simplex sentences but also for complex sentences after 
instruction. Figure 2 illustrates the cortical activation pattern of the left inferior 
frontal gyrus (IFG), a Broca’s area where the most significant change was observed 
between comprehending complex sentences in Test 1 (before instruction) and in 
Test 2 (after instruction) of the instruction group (INS) in the grammatical inversion 
condition (A2) as well as in the ungrammatical inversion condition (B2).° In the non- 
instruction group (NON-INS), on the other hand, there was no significant change 


4 Two groups were considered to be qualitatively comparable in English knowledge at the time of 
the first fMIR measurement. There were no significant differences between the two groups in the 
mean scores on the TOEIC and error rates for the first fMRI scan. The mean age of first exposure to 
English in the instruction group was 12.4 + 0.4 years and 12.5 + 0.3 years in the non-instruction 
group. Participants in the instruction group met twice a week for one month (8 classes in total), 
with one training session lasting an hour in addition to their regular classes at the university. They 
were required to hand in assignments based on the training sessions and feedback was given to 
them. 

5 As for simplex sentences in the instruction group, no significant activation change (A1) or 
decrease of the activation (B1) had occurred after the instruction, suggesting the consolidation stage 
of the rule of NI as a result of explicit instruction (Cf. Indefrey 2006). 
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Figure 2: Brain activation for the pars triangularis of the left inferior frontal gyrus (LIFG), i.e., a 

part of the Broca’s area. Al: sentence type (11), B1: sentence type (12), A2: sentence type (15), 

B2; sentence type (16), INS: instructed group, NON-INS: uninstructed group (Modified from Figure 4 
from Yusa et al. (2011).) 


between Test 1 and Test 2 in any of the sessions run. The left IFG is the area that the 
previous studies had identified as being responsible for the acquisition of a new rule 
(Musso et al. 2003; Tettamanti et al. 2002). Based on the results of neuroimaging 
data together with behavioral performance, Yusa et al. interpreted that the knowl- 
edge of the new rule NI which was amplified by the instruction of simplex sentences 
was conjectured to have projected into a rich knowledge of complex NI sentences 
that L2 learners have not been taught. They also claimed that the principle of struc- 
ture dependence, one of the core principles of UG, still functions in L2 acquisition 
and makes it possible for L2 learners to know more than what is taught, which 
strongly argues against the critical period hypothesis. 

In this section, we have seen some of the latest neurolinguistic studies of L2 
acquisition of English by adult Japanese. We have found that the level of proficiency 
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is the most crucial factor in the investigation of L2 acquisition. Furthermore, contrary 
to the previous notion of the critical period, these studies have clearly demonstrated 
that the age of L2 acquisition does not affect the processing of subject-verb agree- 
ment in number nor a core syntactic principle of structure dependence. In other 
words, both the parametric rule (morphology-syntax interface) and nonparametric 
abstract knowledge of UG (narrow syntax) still functions after the critical period, 
which suggests plasticity for the neural circuits for language in adult L2 learners. 


3 Neural correlates of foreign language learning in 
childhood: A cohort study 


While neural mechanisms of phonology, morphosyntax, syntax and semantics in 
adults have been understood relatively well during the past few decades, those for 
normally developing children have not been fully investigated. One of the main 
reasons for this is the limitation in the use of neuroimaging techniques with high 
spatial resolution such as positron emission tomography (PET), functional magnetic 
resonance imaging (fMRI) and magnetoencephalography (MEG) on children. As PET 
uses injections of radioactive substance and fMRI and MEG use strong magnetic 
fields, their safety on the developing brain has not been proven to be safe. These 
instruments are also physically restrictive and unable to tolerate motion artifacts, 
and therefore, are not suitable for young children. 

Near infrared spectroscopy (NIRS) is a relatively new technique that overcome 
these limitations. It can detect cerebral blood flow changes that are induced by 
neural activities, as signal changes of near infrared absorption through a concentra- 
tion change in oxygenated- and deoxygenated hemoglobin. The major advantages 
include that it is fully non-invasive, unrestrictive and quiet, compared to PET and 
fMRI. Its components and setup are compact and measurement probes can be 
attached quickly and easily. Furthermore, since it can tolerate articulation-induced 
motion artifacts, we can measure not only perception or comprehension but also 
speech production. Recently, functional NIRS has been demonstrated to be an 
effective tool for monitoring local hemodynamic changes in the brain, especially for 
infants and even neonates (Pefia et al. 2003; Homae et al. 2006). Therefore, this is 
quite suitable in developmental studies with children, especially for large-scale 
studies together with ERPs that have been successfully used to study L1 acquisition 
during childhood (Hahne, Eckstein and Friederici 2004; Holcomb, Coffey and Neville 
1992). In the following, both ERPs and fNIRS studies of children’s acquisition of 
word processing, although they are conducted separately, will be discussed. 
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3.1 ERP studies of semantic comprehension of spoken words in 
Japanese elementary school children 


Most of the previous studies on child language acquisition were devoted to cross- 
sectional investigation, and few, if any, were conducted using a longitudinal para- 
digm. No studies have combined neuroimaging tools with behavioral assessments 
in cohort study. Cohort study is a large-scale longitudinal study that enables us to 
see the developmental change of the function in question within an individual or 
group over time. This is especially important in the field of second language acquisi- 
tion since other factors such as age of first exposure to L2, L2-learning tasks and 
environments are held constant, thereby elucidating the causes that contribute to 
this change. The followings are some of the results of the large-scale cohort study 
on Japanese children’s foreign language (FL) learning which aimed to see the neural 
mechanisms of FL acquisition during the ages of 6 to 11. See also Takahashi et al. 
(2011) and Hidaka et al. (2012) for similar challenging attempts on preschoolers. 

Using the ERP technique, Ojima, Nakamura, Matsuba-Kurita, Hoshino and Hagi- 
wara (2011) investigated children’s cortical processing of FL words to provide direct 
and comprehensive neuroimaging evidence on child FL learning. During the experi- 
ment, Japanese children passively listened to words that were either congruous or 
incongruous in meaning with the preceding picture context. Previous L1 acquisition 
studies using this paradigm indicated the four developmental stages: no N400 
negativity (stage 1), broad negativity (stage 2), typical N400 (stage 3) and a posterior 
N4OO with a late positive component (LPC) (stage 4) (Friedrich and Friederici 2004, 
2005; Silva-Pereyra, Riera-Gaxiola and Kuhl 2005; Hahne et al. 2004; Juottonen, 
Revonsuo and Lang 1996). The hypothesis Ojima, Nakamura et al. tested was that 
child FL learning closely follows stages in L1 acquisition (Dulay, Burt and Krashen 
1982). 

Table 3 shows the details of the 201 Japanese children who were selected out of 
the 322 children who participated in the cohort study for all 3 years, and who moved 
to the ERP analyses. They were born to a native Japanese-speaking mother and had 
lived in Japan until the end of the study.® On the basis of the English proficiency test, 
they were divided into the four groups: Low, Medium, High, and little progress, 
which served as a control group. Stimuli consisted of 80 basic-level English words 
appropriate for Japanese children and 80 Japanese words with corresponding 
meanings. Words difficult to understand due to cultural differences were not used. 


6 The participants of the cohort study had different levels of English proficiency as they had different 
levels of exposure to L2. Some public schools provided 45-min English lessons (11-35 school h/year), 
while others did not. The children who went to public schools that did not provide English lessons had 
been exposed to English through commercial language schools and/or home study where parents/ 
caretakers provided their children with exposure to English using videos, CDs, and other learning 
materials. Some children who went to English immersion schools were also included. 
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Examples of the stimuli included akatyan ‘baby’, kaban ‘bag’, kuma ‘bear’, tori ‘bird’, 
hon ‘book’, hako ‘box’, neko ‘cat’, tukue ‘desk’, isya ‘doctor’, kao ‘face’, mon ‘gate’ 
boosi ‘hat’, kagi ‘key’, happa ‘leaf’, tizu ‘map’, sinbun ‘newspaper’, momo ‘peach’, 
yubiwa ‘ring’, hituzi ‘sheep, densya ‘train’, and mado ‘window’ [mean word length: 
526 msec in English and 528 msec in Japanese; mean logi0 of print frequency per 
million: 1.661 in English and 1.592 counts in Japanese].’ 


Table 3: Details of 201 children who were selected for the 3-year ERP analyses 


No. of Mean English score? HOE¢ 
Group children age Year 1 Year 3 AOFE® Year 1 Year 3 
Low 53 7.70 44.99 67.78 5.559 37.5 97.5 
Medium 55 7.98 59.52 80.43 3.819 248.2 380.7 
High 53 8.26 92.95 99.06 2.594 1740 2672 


Control? 40 7.80 57.73 55.53 5.336 39.75 68.25 


NB: 7Mean score of the English test specifically designed for the cohort study; “Mean age of first 
exposure; “median hours of exposure; ¢a group of participants who had little progress. 


The results of the longitudinal changes in each group are summarized in Figure 
3. In Year 1, while congruous and incongruous FL words did not differ in the Low 
proficiency group (A), a broad negativity was evoked in the Medium proficiency 
group (B), and an N4OO in the High proficiency group (C). In Year 3, a broad nega- 
tivity appeared in the Low group (E), an N400 was elicited in the Medium group (F) 
and an LPC was found in High group in addition to an N400 (G). Put another way, 
each of the ERP responses of Low, Medium, and High groups was advanced one 
stage forward, i.e., stage 1 to stage 2 in Low, 2 to 3 in Medium, and 3 to 4 in High, 
respectively, over the period of two years. Furthermore, interestingly enough, ERP 
responses of FL words in the High group (G) are similar to those of the natives (D) 
in that both exhibit the biphasic pattern of the LPC preceded by the N400. As 
predicted, the ERP responses to the FL words are compatible with ERPs at Stages 1 
to 4 in L1 acquisition, namely, these four stages appeared both in L1 acquisition and 
FL learning in the exact same order. In other words, these results indicate that both 
pattern and outcome of the ERP correlates in child FL learning resemble those for L1 
acquisition. Considering that there exist large environmental and learning task dif- 
ferences between L1 acquisition and FL learning, Ojima, Nakamura et al. interpreted 
these data as reflecting learner-internal factors, namely, the biological nature of the 
brain itself determines the normal course of child FL learning. 

One of the main issues in L2/FL acquisition is to clarify what contributes most in 
its mastery, e.g., the age of acquisition, amount of exposure, L1 transfer, learning 


7 The print frequencies of the stimulus words were based on studies using the most standard 
corpuses of English (Kucera and Francis 1967) and Japanese (Amano and Kondo 2000). 
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Figure 3: Longitudinal changes in ERP responses to English words by Japanese children (Reprinted 
from Ojima, Nakamura, Matsuba-Kurita, Hoshino and Hagiwara (2011) Neural correlates of 
foreign-language learning in childhood: A 3-year longitudinal ERP study. Journal of Cognitive 
Neuroscience 23. 183-199. Copyright © (2011) MIT Press. Reprinted with permission.) 
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environment, and learning strategy. Ojima, Matsuba-Kurita et al. (2011) focused on 
the age of first exposure (AOFE) and total hours of exposure (HOE). Based on a total 
of 815 ERP datasets obtained longitudinally from 350 children who participated in 
the cohort study, children’s English proficiency scores and N400 amplitude were 
analyzed in multiple regression analyses. The results showed that the effect of 
AOFE on the English score was significant, when that of log 10 HOE has been 
removed, indicating that later, rather than earlier, AOFE leads to higher English pro- 
ficiency, when log 10 HOE is controlled for (Fig. 4A).? On the other hand, the effect of 


8 Multiple regression analyses can simultaneously assess each independent variable after con- 
trolling for the others (Zar 1999). 

9 As the index of amount of exposure, the common logarithm (log 10) of HOE rather than HOE itself 
was used. This is because HOE was related logarithmically, rather than linearly, to the English test 
score and the N400 amplitude. 
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Figure 4: English test scores, mean N400 amplitudes and best-fitting regression lines (Modified 
from Figure 3 and Figure 5 from Ojima et al. (2011b).) 


log 10 HOE on the English score was highly significant even after the effect of AOFE 
has been removed, showing that longer HOE leads to higher English proficiency, 
whether the AOFE is controlled or not (Fig. 4B). 

The results of the ERP analyses also show that AOFE showed significant nega- 
tive effects on the N400, when log 10HOE was controlled for (Fig. 4C). This means 
that children who had started English learning later showed larger N400 responses 
in English than did those who had started earlier and had had the same HOE. The 
effect of log 10 HOE on the N400 amplitude remained significant even after the effect 
of AOFE had been removed. Longer HOE leads to larger N400 amplitudes, whether 
AOFE had been controlled or not (Fig. 4D). On the basis of these results, the authors 
emphasized the importance of amount of exposure in FL learning, and cast doubt on 
the view that starting FL learning earlier always produces better results. 

The results of these children’s studies have some implications. First, the advan- 
tage of HOE over AOFE is somewhat unexpected because the effects of AOFE have 
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been reported repeatedly in previous behavioral studies (Yamada, Takatsuka, Kotake 
and Kurusu 1980: Johnson and Newport 1989; DeKeyser 2000), supporting the 
advantages of early starters in phonological skills and syntax learning. The dis- 
crepancy of the results in the previous behavioral studies and those in Ojima, 
Matsuba-Kurita et al. (2011) might be due to different phases or stages of learning. 
Previous behavioral studies on ongoing L2/FL learning have reported that late 
starters are faster learners than early starters even in syntax, suggesting the advan- 
tage of late starters in the speed of learning (Munoz 2006; Snow and Hoefnagel- 
Hohle 1978). This study dealt with children’s ongoing FL learning as opposed to the 
adolescent and adults’ final outcome of FL learning. Given that among the children 
who participated in the cohort study and learned English, the majority of them had 
been exposed to English at or before 7 years of age, so, a similar study should be 
conducted concerning AOFE beyond the age of 7. Needless to say, such a study 
must also include phonology and syntax learning. 

Second, one of the effects critical for L2 other than AOFE and HOE would be the 
transfer from the mother tongue. We have already known that, in adults, L1 transfer 
of the morphological representation systems affect the neural mechanisms underly- 
ing L2 morphosyntactic processing (Wakabayashi et al. 1997; Tatsuta and Hagiwara 
2012). As the ERP data in Ojima, Nakamura et al. (2011) and Ojima, Matsuba-Kurita 
et al. (2011) were obtained while children processed one word, future ERP research 
on L2 syntax must take into account possible effects of L1 transfer in the children 
and adolescents. 


3.2 fNIRS investigation of phonological and semantic processing 
of words in child brain 


Since we already know language skills continue to develop rapidly in children, we 
expect that brain structures and functions do so as well. A systematic observation 
of functional brain development in both L1 and L2 is crucial. While behavioral 
studies are abundant, there are only few studies dealing with normally developing 
children using neuroimaging techniques with high spatial resolution (Gaillard, 
Balsamo et al. 2003, Gaillard, Sachs et al. 2003; Sachs and Gaillard 2003; Szaflarski 
et al. 2006). Literature dealing with L2 acquisition is even more scarce, although 
studies dealing with older children have been conducted (Sakai et al. 2004; Tatsuno 
and Sakai 2005; Sakai et al. 2009). 

Using fNIRS as a data acquisition tool and a basic word repetition task as a 
predictor of language learning ability, Sugiura et al. (2011) explored the different 
characteristics of language-related regions of interest (ROIs) and hemispheric 
laterality with respect to L1 and L2 processing of word frequency (high and low) in 
developing brains of school-age children. The participants are the same as those in 
the cohort study mentioned above, but the analysis is a cross-sectional examination 
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of the data obtained from the middle year of the cohort study. Among the 484 
children (mean age: 8.93, SD: 0.89, age range: 6-10 years), the data of the 438 
participants who were right-handed were analyzed in behavioral examination and 
fNIRS data of 392 participants were subjected to subsequent imaging analyses. 

As for the experimental stimuli, a total of 120 single words were used: 30 words 
each for English high-frequency words, English low-frequency words, Japanese high- 
frequency words and Japanese low-frequency words.!° The example of the stimuli 
for English high-frequency words included brother, garden, picture, answer, become, 
carry, evening, pretty, and ready. English low-frequency words were fathom, nadir, 
schism, quorum, abash, cajole, devout, astute, and candid. Japanese high-frequency 
words included gaikoku ‘foreign country’, hookoku ‘report’, ningen ‘mankind’, ataeru 
‘to give’, hazimeru ‘to begin’, kuraberu ‘to compare’, ookii ‘big’, saikoo ‘greatest’ and 
sukunai ‘few’. Japanese low-frequency words contained tamamono ‘boon’, ibotei 
‘half-brother’, adabana ‘abortive flower’, dokuduku ‘to abuse’, zunukeru ‘to ex- 
ceed’, tunzaku ‘to burst through’, wabisii ‘dreary’, hagayui ‘impatient’, and azatoi 
‘unscrupulous’. 

Sugiura et al. tested the semantic knowledge of the word stimuli among the 
4 repetition tasks and the results showed that mean semantic knowledge of the 
Japanese high frequency words (96%) was much higher than that of the Japanese 
low frequency words (12%), the English high frequency words (42%) and the English 
low-frequency words (8%). The comparison of the word repetition success rates 
between the 4 tasks showed significant differences in rates between all pairs 
Jpn HF > Eng HF, Jpn LF > Eng LF, Jpn HF > Jpn LF, Eng HF > Eng LF, corrected 
P < 0.001)." High sensitivity of language familiarity in word repetition tasks indi- 
cates that language familiarity, not semantic knowledge, seems to be the crucial 
factor in the word repetition tasks. 

The results of the brain activation pattern, at first, show that activation of L2 
words were lower than that of L1 words in the superior/middle temporal gyrus, 
angular gyrus and supramarginal gyrus (Fig. 5 A, B, C). This fact suggests that L2 
words were processed like nonword auditory stimuli in these cortical areas. 

When one inspects language related regions closely, more specific characters of 
each region emerge with respect to phonological and semantic processing. In the 
superior/middle temporal gyri, during the repetition of L1 words, significantly 
greater activation was observed in the left hemisphere for high frequency words 
(96% semantic knowledge), whereas greater activation was observed in the right 
hemisphere for low frequency words (12% semantic knowledge) (Fig. 5A). These 


10 All Japanese words contained 4 moras and English words consisted of 2 syllables. The length of 
Japanese and English words was kept approximately equal. High-frequency words are defined as 
words that have >50 occurrences per million while the low-frequency words have <5 occurrences 
per million. All words used in the experiment were taken from Amano and Kondo (2000) for 
Japanese and Kuéera and Francis (1967) for English. 

11 Whether the words were repeated correctly or not were evaluated phoneme-by-phoneme by a 
native Japanese who is a bilingual (English and Japanese) speaker. 
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Figure 5: Average brain activation during word repetition tasks of 392 children. ROI analysis on the 
deoxy-hemoglobin [deoxy-HB] signals was shown in the superior/middle temporal gyri, including 
Wernicke’s area (A); ROI analysis on the oxy-hemoglobin [oxy-HB] signals was shown in the angular 
gyrus (B), supramarginal gyrus (C) and pars triangularis, a part of Broca’s area (D). L1: native 
language (Japanese); L2: second language (English). L: left hemisphere, R: right hemisphere. 
Jpn_HF_LH: Japanese high-frequency words in the left hemisphere; Jpn_HF_RH: Japanese high- 
frequency words in the right hemisphere; Jpn_LF_LH: Japanese low-frequency words in the left 
hemisphere; Jpn_LF_RH: Japanese low-frequency words in the right hemisphere; Eng_HF_LH: English 
high-frequency words in the left hemisphere; Eng_HF_RH: English high-frequency words in the right 
hemisphere; Eng_LF_LH: English low-frequency words in the left hemisphere; Eng_LF_RH: English 
low-frequency words in the right hemisphere. *: P< 0.05; **: P< 0.01; ***P < 0.001. (Modified from 
Figure 5 from Sugiura et al. (2011).) 


results suggest that the left temporal region is engaged in semantic processing to 
some extent, whereas unknown words elicit more activation in the right hemisphere. 

This hemispheric difference in phonological vs. semantic processing emerges 
more clearly in the angular gyrus and supramarginal gyrus. As Figures 5B and 5C 
show, low-frequency words of both L1 and L2 elicited more right-hemispheric activa- 
tion in the supramarginal gyrus, whereas high-frequency words of both L1 and L2 
elicited more left-hemispheric activation in the angular gyrus. These results suggest 
that the left angular gyrus is involved in semantic processing and the right supra- 
marginal gyrus is involved in phonological processing.’ Furthermore, the additional 


12 The involvement of phonological processing in the supramarginal gyrus is a well- known fact 
from the lesion studies as well as MRI studies (Demonet, Price, Wise and Frackowiak 1994; Caplan, 
Gow and Makris 1995; Binder et al. 1996). This study newly found the bilateral right dominant 
activation in processing unfamiliar words in the supramarginal gyrus, suggesting phonological 
processing and storage in the right hemisphere. 
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involvement of phonological processing in the left angular gyrus could be observed 
from the comparison of the semantic knowledge of words, word repetition success 
rates and brain activation. While there was a significant difference in brain activation 
between L1 and L2 tasks, there was no significant difference between the children’s 
semantic knowledge of L1 and L2 in low frequency words: L1 (12%) and L2 (8%). On 
the other hand, there was a significant difference in the word repetition success rates 
between L1 and L2 tasks both in high and low frequency words, which would reflect 
differences in phonological familiarity. Put it differently, in the left angular gyrus, 
processing familiar phonology in L1 induces higher brain activation than processing 
unfamiliar phonology in foreign language, independent of semantic knowledge. 
Moreover, these results suggest that a right-to-left shift in laterality occurs in the 
inferior parietal region as lexical knowledge increases, irrespective of language. 

Significantly greater brain activation in the right hemisphere, compared to the 
left hemisphere, was also seen in the Broca’s area (Fig. 5D). The involvement of 
phonological and prosodic processing in this region is supported by the fact that 
there were no differences in brain activation between high and low frequency word 
tasks nor a relationship between semantic knowledge and brain activation. Further- 
more, previous studies reported that the role of the right Broca’s area in prosodic 
processing has been demonstrated in pitch processing (Zatorre, Mondor and Evans 
1999) and sentence melody processing (Meyer et al. 2002), and that the prosodic 
processing of the right hemisphere may facilitate the acquisition of lexical or syn- 
tactic knowledge in the early stages of language development (Homae et al. 2006). 
These processes would be equally valid for acquiring nonnative language. Sugiura et 
al. interpreted these results in the bilateral activation in Broca’s area as presumed 
to be due to parallel processing, that is, left hemispheric segmental and right 
hemispheric suprasegmental information processing such as pitch, rhythm and 
intonation. 


4 Concluding remarks 


In summary, based on the ERP responses to the violation of subject-verb agreement 
in English by adult Japanese learners of English, we have found that the level of 
proficiency is the most crucial factor in investigating L2 acquisition. Processing 
sentences with negative inversion in English by adult JLEs demonstrated that the 
age of acquisition did not affect a core computational aspect of syntax, suggesting 
plasticity for neural circuits for language in adult L2 learners. A large-scale cohort 
study on elementary school children showed that L2 word processing in childhood 
is biologically constrained in the human brain, and that the hours of exposure, not 
the age of first exposure, accounted for L2 mastery. The functional NIRS brain imag- 
ing technique has revealed that the left angular gyrus is involved mainly in semantic 
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processing, and that the right supramarginal gyrus is involved in phonological 
processing. The greater involvement of the right Broca’s area, compared to the left, 
in word processing suggests left hemispheric segmental and right hemispheric 
suprasegmental processing. Longitudinal cohort studies of developmental changes 
in brain function with respect to the acquisition of syntax in children are sought for 
future research. 
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ll Japanese Language Processing 


Yuki Hirose 
11 Resolution of branching ambiguity and the 
role of prosody 


1 Introduction 


In processing spoken sentences, studies have shown ample evidence that prosodic 
structure influences the choices that the listeners make in assigning syntactic struc- 
ture to the incoming input (for review see Speer and Blodgett 2006; Cutler, Dahan 
and Donselaar 1997; Beckman 1996). Debates exist over whether certain prosodic 
cues are more informative depending on factors such as the task in which the 
speakers and the listeners are engaged in, or the referential ambiguity involved in 
the situation in syntactic processing. While some hold the view that the correspon- 
dence between syntax and the prosodic realization of the utterances is more or less 
constant, regardless of the task and the situation (Schafer, Speer and Warren 2005; 
Kraljic and Brennan 2005), others argue this relationship is dependent on whether or 
not the syntactic ambiguity can be referentially resolved (Snedeker and Trueswell 
2003) or on the kind of task imposed on the speakers (Allbritton, McKoon and Ratcliff 
1996). This is further complicated by the fact that there is no exact one-to-one map- 
ping between the prosodic and the syntactic structure (Beckman 1996; Kubozono 
1993; Selkirk 1984; Speer and Blodgett 2006; Shattuck-Hufnagel and Turk 1996). 
Recent findings suggest that speakers and listeners abide by different types of pro- 
sodic cues in encoding and decoding the syntactic structure (Kitagawa and Hirose 
2012). 

This chapter discusses the role of prosody in resolving the left- and right- 
branching ambiguity in Tokyo Japanese. 


(1) a. b. 
ae 


mi’dori no i’nko no ma’huraa mi’dori no i’nko no ma’huraa 
green parrot GEN | scarf green parrot GEN | scarf 
‘a scarf with a green parrot’ ‘a green scarf with a parrot’ 


Noun phrases such as mi’dori no i’nko no ma’huraa ‘green parrot GEN scarf’ (the 
accented mora in a word is marked by an apostrophe “ ’ ” following it) are globally 
ambiguous as to whether the first element (color term + no) modifies the imme- 
diately following noun (N1) as in (1a) or the head of the entire noun phrase (N2) as 
in (1b) (In Japanese, color terms can either take an adjective form (e.g., aoi, ‘blue’) 
or the color name followed by the particle no (e.g., midori no, ‘green’)). From the 
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incremental processing perspectives, when N11 is first processed, N2 has not yet been 
encountered. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the modifier will be 
interpreted as being associated with N1. When the subsequent N2 is processed, 
the interpretation in which the modifier is actually attributed to N2 should only 
be achieved by reanalyzing the initial N1-modification interpretation. The same 
modifier-modificant ambiguity is present with other syntactic types of modifiers. In 
the case of processing relative clauses in Japanese, studies have found evidence 
for the local N1-interpretation (Kamide and Mitchell 1997; Miyamoto, Nakamura and 
Takahashi 2004). These results could also be accounted for by the demands of 
incremental processing (building structures immediately as the sentence unfolds, 
without waiting for subsequent information), that is, the N1 is encountered im- 
mediately following the relative clause in Japanese and at that point N1 is the only 
candidate for the head noun. Studies on processing Japanese relative clauses with 
this type of ambiguity actually produce somewhat mixed-results. For example, the 
reading times at the sentence-final region, and the off-line (after reading through 
the entire sentence) judgment data exhibit a tendency for N2-modification (=right 
branching structure) as the final decision. Apparently the final interpretation can 
override the initial analysis. See Kahraman and Sakai (this volume). 

Back to the case of one-prosodic-word-long modifiers followed by N1 + N2, most 
evidence suggests that the phrase is preferentially interpreted with a left-branching 
structure (Ito, Arai and Hirose 2015). However, the extent to which the default pref- 
erence can be modulated by various factors remains unclear. In this chapter we will 
consider the role of prosody in distinguishing the two alternative structures. In the 
following sections, in order to better control the factors other than prosody, we will 
focus on the cases in which the modifier (the first element) is at most one prosodic 
word, i.e., either an adjective or a genitive-marked NP, to start with. 


2 Prosodic marking of the branching structure 


Before going into discussion of how the two distinct branching structures are re- 
flected in the prosodic structure, we should start by briefly describing word-level 
prosody in Tokyo Japanese. In Japanese, there is a contrast between accented and 
unaccented words at the lexical level. The position of the accent (i.e., the accented 
mora in the word) is also lexically determined (indicated by an apostrophe “’ ” in 
this chapter). If a word is accented, the accented mora in it is associated with 
a sharp fall in fundamental frequency (FO), which is indicated by the accent tone 
H*+L in Tokyo Japanese.! An unaccented word starts with the initial pitch rising 


1 For earlier works discussing how the accented (and unaccented) moras are specified for tones 
(H/L) in Japanese, see McCawley (1968), Haraguchi (1977) and Poser (1984). 
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(the L% followed by the phrasal H), but lacks the sharp FO fall: instead, the FO 
declines more gradually. 

With respect to the perception of the word-level accent, Cutler and Otake (1996) 
and Otake and Cutler (1997) demonstrated that listeners were able to discriminate 
between different accent types exhibiting distinct tonal contours, for example, ka’ge 
(HL) ‘shadow’ vs. kagi (LH) ‘key’ by only being exposed to the initial mora in the 
gating task. Sugiyama (2012) examined native speakers’ production and perception 
of pairs of bi-moraic nouns that were different in accent type, but are associated 
with the same surface tonal sequence. For example, hana ‘nose’ and hana’ ‘flower’ 
contrast in accent type: the former is unaccented while the latter is accented on 
the final mora but they are realized with the same LH tone when pronounced in 
isolation. For the former, the LH contour consists of the boundary L tone followed 
by the phrasal (default) H tone; for the latter, it is the sequence of the boundary 
L tone followed by the accent H tone. Sugiyama reports that native speakers have 
difficulty distinguishing between the pairs when pronounced in isolation, where the 
L part of the accent tone H*L is not realized. As these studies together suggest, the 
detection of individual H and L tones associated with certain FO ranges for the 
speaker appears to play a fundamental role in perception of Japanese lexical accent. 

A pitch accent defines the intonation contour, which indicates the grouping of 
the constituents to form a higher level of phonological constituent. This in turn 
directly or indirectly corresponds to the syntactic structure. In the case of the above 
example in (1), all three elements are lexically accented. The prosodic phrase corre- 
sponding to each of the three elements, corresponding to each bunsetsu (a phono- 
logical phrase, in this case, an adjective, or noun phrases with case particles) in this 
case, is referred to by different terms depending on the theoretical framework: the 
minor phrase (mp) (Poser 1986; Selkirk 1986), or the accentual phrase (AP) (Beckman 
and Pierrehumbert 1986). The JToBI (Venditti 2005) and X-JToBI labeling scheme 
(Maekawa, Kikuchi, Igarashi and Venditti 2002; Igarashi, Kikuchi and Maekawa 
2007) also use the latter term. For convenience, I will use “minor phrase” in the 
remainder of the chapter. 

A minor phrase is associated with the initial pitch rising (of the L% boundary 
tone followed by the phrasal H tone) at the beginning of the word (a.k.a. initial 
lowering). The end of the phrase is again marked by the boundary L%. A minor 
phrase commonly consists of one or more bunsetsu, but can have one lexical accent 
at most. In Figure 1, I will cite the two contrasting FO contours for two homophonic 
single minor phrases uwerumono ‘something to plant’ / ue’rumono ‘those who are 
starved’, originally from Venditti (1994) (see also Venditti 2005; 2006; Venditti, Jun 
and Beckman 1996). In both cases, two words are grouped into a single minor 
phrase. They have the second unaccented word in common, but contrast in the 
accent type of the first word. In the left panel, the verb ueru ‘to plant’ is unaccented 
whereas in the right panel, the verb ue’ru ‘to starve’ is accented on the second mora. 
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_ Onset of the second mora _ 


oe nt ee 

i : ue : 

FO | tie : _ : 
Hz) mA | “ : rs * 
| uerumono | uelrumono | 


Figure 1: FO contours for the accented phrase uerumono ‘something to plant’ (left) and ue’rumono 
‘those who are starved’ (right), adapted from Venditti (2005) 


See Venditti (2005, 2006) for discussions with more detailed examples of accent 
tones and phrasal tones in the J-ToBI schema. 

In the sequence of minor phrases such as (1) above, we can expect downstep 
(also called catathesis), or the gradual declination in pitch range triggered by an 
accented element (Poser 1984; Pierrehumbert and Beckman 1988; Kubozono 1988). 
Downstep applies within a prosodic phrase dominating minor phrases. This level of 
prosodic phrase, defined as the domain of downstep, and which is to be dominated 
by utterance (the highest level in the prosodic hierarchy) is called major phrase (MP) 
(Poser 1984; Selkirk 1986), or the intermediate phrase (Beckman and Pierrehumbert 
1986; Pierrehumbert and Beckman 1988). JToBI (Venditti 2005) maintains the latter 
term based on Beckman and Pierrehumbert (1986) and Pierrehumbert and Beckman 
(1988). The recent X-JToBI labeling scheme (Maekawa, Kikuchi, Igarashi and Venditti 
2002; Igarashi, Kikuchi, and Maekawa 2007) instead uses intonation phrase (IP) as 
the highest level in the prosodic hierarchy (= utterance) which directly dominates 
accentual phrases. 

In the case illustrated in Figure 2 (next page), downstep is applied over the three 
minor phrases, indicating the absence of a major phrase boundary intervening these 
elements. All three elements are within the same major phrase as in (2). 


(2)  {ajp/ippe mi’dori no i’nko no ma’furaa } 


However, in the right-branching structure, prosody demarcates the non-default 
structure by the raising of the pitch of the second element, apparently counteracting 
downstep, as shown in Figure 3 (next page). One interpretation of the phenomenon 
is that the downstep is reset and it starts a new major phrase (or an intermediate 
phrase, Beckman and Pierrehumbert 1986; Pierrehumbert and Beckman 1988). Selkirk 
and Tateishi (1991) (see also Selkirk 2000) explain this as a demand by the alignment 
theory between the prosodic phrasing and the syntactic phrasing: the beginning of 
a new syntactic phrase (a maximal projection level, in particular) and the beginning 
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400 | 


FO (Hz) * : + 
Me! : ae 
~ fo a5 “~ 


ma’ furaa-wa_ do’ ko 


mi’ dori-no i’ nko-no 


75+ 


Figure 2: FO contour of the utterance “mi’dori no i’nko no ma’furaa wa doko?” with a left-branching 
structure in which downstep occurs over the three elements. (adapted from Hirose, Arai and Ito 


2012) 
A Fa eee ae nana eee hearin 
Fo(Hz) fF 4: ei 
yO 5 : : 
\ SON é 
A = wy 
mi’ dorimno i nke-ne ma’ furaa-wa_ do’ ko 


am 4 


Figure 3: FO contour of the utterance “mi’dori no i’nko no ma’furaa wa do’ko?” with a right- 


branching structure in which downstep occurs over the three elements. 


of a new major phrase are aligned in Japanese. Therefore, (2) actually comprises of 
two major phrases, with their boundary between mi’dori no and i’nko no (see also 


Nagahara 1994; Sugahara 2003). 
Kubozono (1988), however, argues that once downstep is triggered by an accented 
element, it continues irrespective of the branching structure (until the major phrase 
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is reset for an independent reason). The phenomenon of the elevated pitch peak on 
the second element is called “metrical boost” because the higher realization of FO is 
conditioned by the right-branching structure. Kubozono, following Poser (1984) and 
Beckman and Pierrehumbert (1986), maintains that metrical boost is driven by the 
syntactic structure (i.e., branching structure) and the phonological structure (accent 
status of the constituent), and at the same time, it is a phonetic realization rule that 
is not directly driven from the syntactic representation, but is mediated by the right- 
or left-branching prosodic representation within the domain of downstep. According 
to such a view, the prosodic phrasing status at the major phrase level associated 
with the two distinct syntactic branching structures is therefore the same if down- 
step occurs over the three elements irrespective of the syntactic branching struc- 
tures. Kubozono (1989) proposed that the phonetic realization rule parses the 
distinct hierarchical structures within the domain of downstep, wherein a minor 
phrase representation can be formed by a binary recursive mechanism. As a result, 
(1) could have the two possible structures shown in (3), depending on the syntactic 
branching structure associated with it. Metrical boost takes place in response to a 
right-branching structure in the minor phrase representation, which reflects the 
syntactic branching structure. In a production study intended to reconfirm Kubozono 
(1988), Venditti (1994) reports mixed results, in which the evidence for occurrence/ 
reset of downstep on the second element in the right-branching structure varied 
among speakers. Although the phonological status of metrical boost is under debate, 
the elevation of the FO peak on the second element in a right-branching structure 
contrasting with the left-branching structure is a widely recognized phenomenon 
among researchers. 


(3) a. {majp {mine {minp mi’dori no } {minp nko no }}{ minp ma’furaa }} 
(left branching) 


b.  {majp { minp Mi’dori no } { minp {minp UnkKo no } {minp ma’furaa } }} 
(right branching) 


Let us think about the cases where the presence or absence of downstep cannot 
provide a cue for disambiguation. Since downstep is triggered by a lexically ac- 
cented element, the prosodic demarcation may become less obvious if the initial 
modifier does not carry a lexical accent, and hence does not trigger downstep. Con- 
sider (4), in which all three elements are lexically unaccented. 


(4) mizuirono kaeruno _ boosi 
blue GEN frog GEN cap 


The two branching structures can still be distinguished because the series of 
[unaccented modifier + N1+ N2] tends to be dephrased into one minor phrase in the 
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Figure 4: FO contour of the utterance “mizuiro no kaeru no boosi wa doko?” with a left-branching 
structure, in which all three elements are unaccented. (adapted from Hirose, Arai and Ito 2011) 
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Figure 5: FO contour of the utterance “mizuiro no kaeru no boosi wa doko?” with a right-branching 
structure, in which all three elements are unaccented 


left-branching structure (Figure 4). In contrast, the initial delimitative LH sequence 
(initial rise) at the beginning of the second element marks a minor phrase boundary 
(L%) in the right-branching structure (Figure 5). Since metrical boost occurs inde- 
pendently from the occurrence of downstep, the pitch range of the second items 
is also expected to be larger in the right-branching structure. Selkirk, Shinya and 
Sugahara (2003) argue that the realization of the initial rise at the beginning of a 
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minor phrase depends on the status of the syntactic boundary (XP vs. nonXP) with 
which the left edge of the minor phrase is to be aligned. In this chapter we remain 
open about the syntactic status of the constituent kaeru no boosi for now. 

So far we have illustrated the prosodic realization of the two branching struc- 
tures when the three elements are either all accented words, or all unaccented 
words. 

The following sections demonstrate that there are various non-syntactic factors 
that affect the realization of prosody, reminding us that syntax-prosody correspon- 
dence is often not straightforward. 


3 Processing of the prosodic cues: dealing with an 
ambiguity in interpreting the prosodic prominence 


We have discussed above the observation that a right-branching structure such as (1) 
and (4) is demarcated by a raised pitch of the second element. On the perception 
side, if the listeners detect an elevation of the pitch peak (compared to the peak 
height which would be expected when the downstep would be occurring) on N1, 
they should process it as a cue indicating the right-branching structure, i.e., the first 
modifier should be associated with the N2. The scaled judgment study on the edited 
spoken stimuli by Venditti (1994) varied the relative peak heights between the first 
and the second items, in addition to the pause duration between the two. The results 
showed that the difference between the FO peaks on the two elements correlated 
with the responses of the listeners forced choice judgment task between the left- 
and right-branching interpretations. The study further suggested that listeners also 
exploit other non FO cues such as the presence of pause to disambiguate between 
the two interpretations. 

In fact, the pitch of a word is also raised if the information carried by that word 
is emphasized, for example, the word receives focus because the referent of that 
word stands in a contrastive relationship with some other entity in a given context. 
Focused elements are associated with a higher FO peak and an expanded FO range 
(Pierrehumbert and Beckman, 1988), followed by a compressed pitch range on the 
post-focus items. The magnitude of pitch range enlargement is generally greater for 
accented words (as in (1)) than for unaccented words (as in (4)), but it initiates a new 
prosodic phrasing (IP) regardless of the accent type (Ito 2002). So, raising of FO is a 
common acoustic correlate between metrical boost and focus prominence, although 
the phonological status between them and the prosodic phenomena applying to the 
neighboring elements are not the same. This means the function of the elevated 
pitch on i’nko no in (1) or that on mizuiro no in (4) could be ambiguous between a 
cue to syntax (metrical boost signaling a right-branching structure, imposing the 
meaning ‘a green scarf with a parrot’/‘a blue cap with a frog’) or a focus prominence 
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Figure 6: Example slides of the LB and RB primes ((a) and (b), respectively) and the target (c) visual 
display for Experiment 1 (adapted from Ito et al. 2015) 


such as “a parrot as opposed to a sparrow”/“a frog as opposed to a lizard” in the 
real-time processing of the prosodic information. 

A series of eye-movement studies using visual world paradigm by Ito, Arai, and 
Hirose (2015) investigated the native speakers’ interpretation of a pitch expansion 
in referential contexts in which i) the discourse context and the contrastive focus 
on the second element created felicitous contrastive information and ii) the con- 
trast expressed by the discourse context and the contrastive focus on the second 
element are not congruent with each other, using the spoken sentences with the 
left-branching (LB) and right-branching (RB) ambiguity. The experiment consisted 
of context (prime) — target trial pairs. 

In Experiment 1, the subjects listened to spoken stimuli pairs such as “mizuiro 
no buta no boosi wa doko?” (Where’s blue pig GEN cap) > “zyaa, mizuiro no kaeru 
no boosi wa doko?” (Then, where’s blue frog GEN cap), each presented with a visual 
scene such as (a)-(c) in Figure 6. The target spoken sentence either had a pitch 
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Figure 7: Example slides of the LB and RB primes ((a) and (b), respectively) and the target (c) visual 
display for Experiment 2 (adapted from Ito et al. 2015) 


expansion on the second element kaeru no or not. The enlarged pitch range (hence 
higher FO peak) on the second element could be interpreted as occurrence of metri- 
cal boost demarcating an RB structure. Alternatively, the pitch expansion could also 
be taken to indicate the contrast between the prime (blue pig GEN cap) and the tar- 
get (blue frog GEN cap). 

In Experiment 2, the established contrast between the prime and the target was 
in fact incongruent with the contrastive focus expressed by prosody. This time, the 
subjects listened to the spoken stimuli pairs such as “momoiro no kaeru no boosi 
wa doko?” (Where’s pink frog GEN cap) > “zyaa, mizuiro no kaeru no boosi wa 
doko?” (Then, where’s blue frog GEN cap), each presented with a visual scene such 
as (a)-(c) in Figure 7. 

The target spoken sentence sets were identical with those used in Experiment 1, 
again with or without the pitch expansion on the second element. This time, how- 
ever, the contrastive focus interpretation of the pitch expansion would be infelici- 
tous in the referential context, in which the target object in the prime trial and the 
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two potential target objects in the target trial are both frogs, contrasting in color. 
Thus, the function of the prosodic prominence on kaeru (frog) is restricted to the 
structural cue. 

In both Experiment 1 and Experiment 2, the enlarged pitch range on kaeru no 
obviously counteracted the default bias towards the left-branching interpretation, 
that is, participants’ looks to the LB-target objects were reduced in the condition 
with the pitch expansion as compared to in the condition without pitch expansion. 
This presumably means that the pitch expansion was processed primarily as an 
instance of metrical boost. Interestingly, when the contrastive interpretation of the 
prosodic manipulation could not possibly signal the contrastive relationship estab- 
lished between the prime and the target, as designed in Experiment 2, the size of 
such effect (increased looks to the RB-target relative to the LB-target) became larger. 
The study concludes that processing of prosodic prominence that potentially allows 
two functions is affected by the visually-provided referential context. An enlarged 
pitch range/ higher peak fO on the second element was more likely to be processed 
as a RB structure-marking cue when the plausibility of contrastive interpretation of 
such cue is reasonably low. The relationship between syntactic and prosodic repre- 
sentations is not always one-to-one: this study demonstrates that listeners can 
flexibly deduce the best use of the prosodic cue based on the given context. 

This study emphasizes the perceptual similarity between the FO-affecting phe- 
nomena of metrical boost, and prominence driven by contrastive focus. However, 
the acoustic profiles between the two should differ in other aspects. For example, 
focus prosody is realized not only by the expanded pitch range on the focused ele- 
ment, but also by the post-focal de-accenting phenomena (Deguchi and Kitagawa 
2002; Hirotani 2005; Ishihara 2002, 2003, 2004, 2007; Kitagawa 2005; Sugahara 
2002, 2003, 2005). Further investigation is still needed to investigate specifically 
how sensitive listeners are to the post-focal phenomena, to distinguish focus prosody 
from the pitch boosting phenomena motivated by syntactic or some other factors. 


4 Production of the prosodic cues: Does speakers’ 
awareness of ambiguity make a difference? 


Our next question was to see whether native speakers encode the structural distinc- 
tion in the distinct prosodic patterns discussed above in situations other than a 
“please-read-aloud-from-text” type of setting. Hirose (2006) set up an experimental 
task in which the participants were supposed to give verbal instructions to a con- 
federate (the experimenter). Fourteen speakers, tested one by one, were told to refer 
to the target object out of four objects simultaneously appearing in a visual display, 
using the fixed phrase (modifier + N1 + N2) as in (5), so that the confederate could 
correctly identify the object being mentioned. 
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(5) aoi_ siidi’ino ke’esu 
blue CDGEN_ case 


There were two sessions in separate blocks: In the first block, the target visual object 
was always presented in an “unambiguous context” in which there was only one 
possible target object, corresponding either to the left- or right- branching interpre- 
tation. That was, there was a plastic CD-case with a blue-colored CD in it, together 
with three other unrelated objects on the same scene, or there was a blue-colored 
case with a CD in some other color, with three other unrelated objects. In the second 
block the target visual object was always presented in an “ambiguous context”. That 
is to say, there were two possible targets corresponding to the left- and the right- 
branching interpretations (described above) on the same display, with two other 
unrelated objects. In each trial, the participants were presented with the visual 
scene, with another picture on the side illustrating just the target object, and then 
were told to refer to the target object on the display using the designated fixed 
phrase. Their task was to instruct the confederate, who would be presented with the 
same visual scene, so that s/he could identify the target referent. Figure 8 shows 
pitch tracks for a pair of representative examples of the collected utterances taken 
in the “ambiguous context” when the speaker was presumably under some pressure 
to produce the structurally-ambiguous sentence in an unambiguous mannet. 

The FO analysis of the speakers’ utterances (i.e., (5)) showed the peak FO on the 
first element (ao’i ‘blue’) and that on the second element (N1, i.e. siidi’?i no ‘CD GEN’) 
produced a significantly larger declination for left-branching structures compared to 
right-branching structures in both ambiguous and unambiguous conditions, con- 
firming the observations in the previous literature. This difference is indicated by 
the first arrow in Figure 8. The difference was observed regardless of the referential 
ambiguity in the visual scene (i.e., regardless of whether the participants performed 
the task in the ambiguous or in the unambiguous context), although the difference 
was more pronounced in the ambiguous context. 

In addition to the predicted difference, we found an unexpected significant 
difference between the FO peak heights of the two different branching structures, 
in both ambiguous and unambiguous conditions. Namely, FO peaks for the third 
element were higher than those of the second element in the left branching struc- 
ture, as illustrated by the second arrow in Figure 8. By contrast, right branching 
structures showed a constant decline between the second and the third elements 
compared to left branching. 

Do speakers disambiguate the branching structures differently between the ambig- 
uous and the unambiguous contexts? Prosodic correlates reflecting the speakers’ 
attempt to disambiguate the branching structure in response to the experimental 
manipulation showed up in the duration of the phrase-final segments (i.e., “i” as 
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Figure 8: Example FO contours of the utterance “ao’i siidi’i no ke’esu wa doko?” with a right- 


branching structure (black line) with a left-branching structure (gray line), in the “ambiguous 
context”, produced by the same speaker 
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Figure 9: The mean phrase-final segment duration (in milliseconds) of the modifier, N1 and N2, for 
ao’i siidi’i no ke’esu o in the ambiguous block, collapsed over 14 speakers 


in ao’i, “o” as in siidi’i no or “o” as in ke’esu 0), as shown in Figure 9 (ambiguous 
context) and Figure 10 (unambiguous context). Interestingly, only in the ambiguous 
context, was the phrase-final segment of the first element significantly longer when 
the right-branching was intended compared to when the left-branching was intended. 
In addition, the phrase-final segment of the second element was longer when the 
left-branching was intended compared to when the right-branching was intended. 
In the unambiguous context, no such durational difference was found. 

This finding suggests that the reflection of branching structure in the FO pattern 
in a (quasi-) communicative situations is at least consistent with the findings in the 
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Figure 10: The mean phrase-final segment duration (in milliseconds) of the modifier, N1 and N2, for 
ao’i siidi’i no ke’esu o in the unambiguous block, collapsed over 14 speakers 


previous literature that come from more formal laboratory settings, except that the 
relative FO peak heights between the second element (N1) and the third element 
(N2) also showed distinct patterns depending on the branching structure. However, 
when the speakers were aware of the structural ambiguity and particularly wished to 
produce the phrase in an unambiguous way, they instead resorted to the durational 
cue to indicate the grouping of the constituents. 


5 The effect of constituent length and implicit 
prosody 


Besides syntactic structure, there are also extra-syntactic factors that are known 
to affect the prosodic structure of the modifier + N1-gen N2. Kubozono (1989; 1993) 
observes that the FO peak of a predicted downstepping N1 in the left-branching 
structure is realized higher when the whole phrase involves four items instead of 
three, as in Figure 11. This was reconfirmed in later studies such as Shinya, Selkirk 
and Kawahara (2004). This phenomenon is called rhythmic boost. In such situations, 
the difference in the FO contour for the right-branching and the left-branching struc- 
ture becomes neutralized to (6), because in both cases the FO peak on the N1 would 
be realized higher than the value expected by downstep (by metrical boost in the 
former and by rhythmic boost in the latter). The elements A and B together and C 
and D together are dominated by a higher level of minP (so-called superordinate 
minor phrase, sMiP by Shinya et al. (2004)), by assuming a recursivity in minor 
phrase. 


(6) {Majp{minP{minP A} mine By} {mine {{minP CH{minp D}} 
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Figure 11: Basic downstep contour (solid line) and surface FO contour (Rhythmic Boost added; dotted 
line), duplicated from Kubozono (1989: 53) 


An alternative view is to regard this phenomenon of pitch elevation as an indication 
of re-setting the domain of downstep. Selkirk (2000) argues for universal constraints 
on the minimum and maximum size of prosodic constituents within the framework 
of Optimality Theory, in addition to constraints sensitive to aspects of syntactic 
structure. According to this size constraint, the optimal number of minor phrases to 
constitute a major phrase is two, so the phrase is parsed into two major phrases and 
therefore the pitch range of the downstep within a major phrase resets at the third 
element (N1), as schematically shown in (7). 


(7) { MajP { minP A} minP BY MajP { minP cH minP D}} 


Regardless of whether it reflects a boost within a major phrase or it marks a new 
major phrase, the fact that the pitch rises on the third element in a left-branching 
structure leads to a prediction that the preferred interpretation of an NP with a 
branching ambiguity should modulate with whether the modifier consists of one 
prosodic word or two (more specifically, one minor phrase or two). 

This provides yet another example of “ambiguity” of the prosodic cue, in this 
case, when the third element out of four accented minor phrases (when rhythmic 
boost is expected to occur) coincides with the potential right-branching position of 
the phrase. Consider the two cases of the branching ambiguity in (8) and (9) below. 


(8) hinnona’i suna’kku no ho’sutesu o 
coarse bar GEN hostess ACC 
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(9) nantona’ku hinnona’i suna’kku no ho’sutesu o 
somewhat coarse bar GEN hostess ACC 


The modifier phrases considered here are hinnona’i ‘coarse/ unsophisticated’ in (8) 
and nantona’ku hinnona’i ‘somewhat coarse/unsophisticated’ in (9). In production, 
(8) should exhibit distinct prosodic patterns depending on the syntactic branching 
structure intended by the speaker. If the modifier becomes two-phrases long as 
in (9), the difference in the FO contour between the two branching structures is 
expected to become less distinguishable; these both match the right-branching 
structure where the FO rises on suna’kku no. 

There haven’t been studies experimentally testing how listeners cope with such 
ambiguity in the role of the prosodic cue (metrical boost vs. rhythmic boost) during 
the processing of spoken sentences. What about processing those phrases in read- 
ing? It has been proposed that even in silent reading - where the input carries no 
prosody or punctuation - prosodic contours are created (mentally computed) by 
the reader and the syntactic processor is sensitive to these (Bader 1998; Fodor 1998, 
2002). Fodor (1998) argued that some of these cross-linguistic parsing preferences 
are of prosodic origin, even in silent reading. The idea was formalized as The 
Implicit Prosody Hypothesis: 


“The Implicit Prosody Hypothesis (IPH): In silent reading, a default prosodic contour is pro- 
jected onto the stimulus, and it may influence syntactic ambiguity resolution. Other things 
being equal, the parser favors the syntactic analysis associated with the most natural (default) 
prosodic contour for the construction.” (Fodor 2002) 


If this were the case for the processing of phrases with the branching ambiguity in 
silent reading, the above prediction should hold. That is, the branching ambiguity in 
(8) above should be more likely to be resolved in favor of the right-branching struc- 
ture compared to (9), since the reader would be projecting the two + two symmetric 
structure onto the input for (9) while (8) will be assigned the unmarked prosodic 
contour without the metrical boost, ie. the prosodic structure corresponding to 
the left-branching syntactic structure. Fodor and Inoue (1994) in fact report their 
intuitive judgment supporting this prediction. 

A self-paced reading time study reported in Hirose (1999) examined this length 
effect on the interpretation of the modifier-modificant relationship in an experimen- 
tal setting. Reading time data were collected for four types of Japanese sentences, 
illustrated in (10), that were presented frame-by-frame. 


(10) a. short AdjP, LB interpretation only (Forced N1 modification): 
nisyuukan ma’e usugura’i suna’kku no ho’sutesu o 
two weeks ago dim bar GEN hostess-Acc 


Satoru ga buzyokusita 
Satoru NOM insulted 
“Two weeks ago Satoru insulted the hostess of the dimly-lit bar.” 
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b. short AdjP, ambiguous between LB and RB interpretations: 
nisyuukan ma’e_ hinnona’i suna’kku no ho’sutesu o 
two weeks ago coarse bar GEN hostess ACC 


Satoru ga buzyokusita 

Satoru NOM insulted 

“Two weeks ago Satoru insulted the hostess of the coarse bar.” (LB) 
“Two weeks ago Satoru insulted the coarse hostess of the bar.” (RB) 


c. long AdjP, LB interpretation only(Forced N1 modification): 
nantona’ku usugura’i suna’kku no ho’sutesu o 
somewhat dim bar GEN hostess ACC 


Satoru ga buzyokusita 
Satoru NOM insulted 
“Satoru insulted the hostess of the somewhat dimly-lit bar.” 


d. long AdjP, ambiguous between LB and RB interpretations: 
nantona’ku hinnona’i suna’kku no ho’sutesu o 
somewhat coarse bar GEN hostess ACC 


Satoru ga buzyokusita 

Satoru NOM insulted 

“Satoru insulted the hostess of the somewhat coarse bar.” (LB) 
“Satoru insulted the somewhat coarse hostess of the bar.” (RB) 


The critical region in this experiment was N2-ACC, as it should reveal whether the 
readers had anticipated the N2 to be the modificant of the AdjP. If they did, there 
should be an increase in reading time reflecting the semantic mismatch between 
the AdjP and N2 in the Forced N1 modification conditions (10a) and (10c) compared 
to the ambiguous counterparts ((10b) and (10d), respectively). As can be seen in the 
mean reading times at the N2-ACC region plotted in Figure 12, there was a significant 
interaction between the length of AdjP and the AdjP association type. A subanalysis 
at the N2-ACC region comparing the two AdjP association types for long AdjP 
sentences yielded a highly significant difference in reading time. This is the pre- 
dicted garden path effect, and reflects a cost for sentences in which the AdjP is 
compatible only with N1 and is not a possible modifier of N2. For the short AdjP 
conditions, by contrast, comparison of the two attachment types did not yield 
any significant difference. Overall, the results were largely consistent with the idea 
that long modifiers are more likely to be associated with N2. The evidence of N2- 
association of the AdjP was present in this experiment only when AdjPs were made 
up of two-word phrases. This confirms the informal observation of an NP-length 
effect by Inoue and Fodor (1995), and possibly provides support for the explanation 
in terms of implicit prosody proposed by Fodor (1998) based on Kubozono (1988). 
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Figure 12: The mean reading times (in millisecond) for the N2-ACC region (Region 4) 


The above study suggests that prosody can affect sentence processing, even dur- 
ing silent reading. Studies supporting Implicit Prosody Hypothesis, demonstrating 
length effect on resolving a clause boundary ambiguity can be found in Hirose 
(2003) and Sato, Kobayashi and Miyamoto (2007). 


6 Further issues 


With respect to the processing bias between the left- and right branching structures 
in children, very little is known to date. Mazuka and Uetsuki (2004) conducted a 
study on 4, 5, and 6 year old children together with adult Japanese speakers to see 
whether the effect of prosody in disambiguation of the branching structure differs 
among different age groups. In their study, the prosodic difference between the 
two branching structures was somewhat exaggerated. There was an approximately 
700ms pause between the first and the second constituent in the RB-reading, with 
the same size of pause being placed between the second and the third elements in 
the LB-reading, in addition to the difference in the FO information as described 
above. In the comprehension experiment, the participants were instructed to select 
a picture consistent with the spoken sentence out of a choice of four pictures. When 
the spoken sentence accompanied the LB-prosody, adults picked the correct picture 
in 100% of the cases. Children in all age groups (4, 5, and 6 years old) were fairly 
successful in selecting the correct picture (73%, 87%, and 83%, respectively, with 
no statistically reliable difference between age groups). Surprisingly, however, for 
sentences with the RB- prosody (exaggerated with a huge pause following the modi- 
fier), the choice of the correct RB-denoting picture was about the chance level for all 
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age groups including adults. The overall pattern of the data in adults and children 
so far does not contradict with the other findings discussed in this section. Provided 
that the participants rarely selected a non-relevant distracter picture in any trial 
(Mazuka, p.c.), the percentage at which the participants selected an RB-correspond- 
ing picture even with the LB-prosody must have been close to 27%, 13%, and 17% for 
4, 5, and 6 years old children, respectively. If so, the data appear to indicate that 4 
years olds, the youngest group tested, are fairly willing to assign the RB structure to 
the ambiguous input. This is still at the stage of speculation and needs to be tested 
in future studies. Much work needs to be done to look at the developmental aspect 
of resolution of syntactic ambiguities, including branching ambiguity currently in 
discussion, and the role of prosody in it. 

So far we have limited our discussions to the case of Tokyo Japanese (so-called 
standard Japanese), but there are various dialects in Japan, exhibiting differences in 
accentuation at the lexical level and in the details of the tone assignment rules. 
Besides variations at the lexical level among dialects, is the difference between the 
two branching syntactic structures projected to different prosodic representations in 
the same way as in Tokyo Japanese discussed above? Igarashi (2010a) reports that 
right-branching structure is characterized by the occurrence of metrical boost in 
Fukuoka Japanese (Igarashi 2007a) and Goshogawara Japanese (Igarashi 2007b) 
as well in Kumamoto Japanese (Maekawa 1997; Kori 2006a). Studies disagree with 
respect to whether that is true for Osaka dialect: Sugito (2001) reports that the 
branching structure is not reflected in the FO contour whereas Kori (1989; 2006b) 
maintains that the right-branching structure accompanies a higher FO on the second 
element in Osaka Japanese, although the size of the difference between the two 
branching structures is smaller than that for Tokyo Japanese. Igarashi (2010a) re- 
ports results of a production study of six Osaka speakers which support Kori, but 
also points out that the difference is less likely to show up on certain combinations 
of accent types (Igarashi 2010b, 2014). To date, the data size is still too limited to 
make generalizations about the relationship between the syntactic and the prosodic 
representations in Osaka Japanese. Further research is needed to accumulate em- 
pirical evidence in different dialects in Japan, especially in Osaka Japanese. 


7 Summary 


As we have seen so far, the role of prosody in production and comprehension of NPs 
with a branching ambiguity is less clear than suggested by the theoretical literature. 
The relationship between syntactic structure, prosodic structure, and prosodic real- 
ization depends on a number of factors. The two factors described in this chapter are 
a phonological factor (lexical accent and phonological size of the constituents) and 
a discourse factor (the referential context that the listeners are presented with and 
speakers’ ambiguity awareness evoked from the visual context). 
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More comprehensive research is necessary to determine exactly how speakers 
choose among various different types of cues (especially those that are not docu- 
mented in the theoretical literature discussing the syntax and prosody correspon- 
dence) to convey their intended meaning under different situations. Also of further 
interest is what type of cues, other than occurrence of metrical boost, the listeners 
focus on in comprehension, in various situations which require various degrees of 
ambiguity awareness. 
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Franklin Chang 
12 The role of learning in theories of English 
and Japanese sentence processing 


1 Introduction 


Languages like English and Japanese differ in the word orders that they use. The 
Japanese translation for (1a) could be (1b). 


(1) a. He gave the book to a man. 


b. (Kare ga) otoko ni hon o ageta. 
He NOM man DAT book ACC gave 


This translation illustrates the fact that in Japanese, verbs like ageta ‘gave’ are 
placed at the end of the utterance and pronouns like kare ‘he’ are often omitted, 
when they are inferable from the situation. Another difference between English and 
Japanese is that the Japanese utterance uses particles like ni and o to mark the case 
of the nouns. For example, the book is the object being given and it is marked with 
the o particle (hon o). Case marking of noun phrases allows Japanese speakers 
to scramble phrases while maintaining the same meaning. For instance, (2a) has a 
similar meaning to (2b) and this alternation approximates the English alternation 
between (3a) and (3b). 


p 


(2) 


hon o otoko ni ageta. 


otoko ni hon o ageta. 


(3) a. He gave the book to the man. 
b. He gave the man the book. 


These language differences show that English and Japanese speakers have learned a 
range of very different constraints on word orders in their respective languages. 
Linguistic theories characterize syntactic knowledge in English and Japanese 
in terms of abstract syntactic categories and hierarchical tree structures (Chomsky 
1957). This approach has allowed these theories to explain differences between these 
two languages in terms of linguistic parameters that specify how these hierarchical 
tree structures are built (Chomsky and Lasnik 1993; Culicover 1997). For example, 
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theories have posited a verb-direction parameter, which specifies the position of the 
verb within its phrase. When this verb-direction parameter places the verb early, 
then the English pattern is produced. When the verb-direction parameter places 
the verb late in the phrase, then the verb-final Japanese pattern is created. Other 
parameters have been posited which can explain variation in English and Japanese 
in whether arguments are omitted or not, and the position of relative clauses with 
respect to the noun phrase that they modify; Japanese relative clauses place the 
relative clause before the noun that it modifies as in (4a), while English has the 
opposite pattern as in (4b). 


(4) a. otoko ni ageta hon 
man DAT gave’ book 


b. the book which he gave to the man 


Critically, parameters allow the same linguistic machinery (e.g., structure-building 
rules) to work in different languages. This means that most of the theory is universal 
and the learner must only adjust the parameters to deal with language-specific 
behavior. 

One motivation for positing universal categories and parameters is to help to 
explain how syntax is learned (Yang 2003). For example, instead of learning the 
order of each individual verb in Japanese, one can simply associate Japanese verbs 
with a universal syntactic category of VERB and then learn how that category is 
sequenced relative to its arguments. Although setting the parameter can be simple, 
using the parameter requires the linking of language-specific words to universal 
categories (Pinker 1984) and in many cases, this can be non-trivial (Mazuka 1998). 
For example, the English verb clean is expressed as a multi-word sequence in 
Japanese soozi o suru (4#'§ % F 4) with a light verb combined with an accusative 
case-marked noun. It is not clear if this multi-word sequence be associated with a 
universal verb category or whether the light verb suru is the verb and the soozi is 
a verbal noun with restricted properties (Miyamoto 1999), but this choice has impli- 
cations for using a verb direction parameter in Japanese as the light verb+verbal 
noun account requires additional Japanese-specific rules preventing scrambling of 
the verbal noun. 

The universal categories and parameters approach to syntax acquisition assumes 
that linguistic rules are sufficiently difficult that they could not be learned without 
some pre-existing knowledge. But speakers must learn similar abstract culture- 
specific rules in other domains outside of language. For example, Japanese speakers 
tend to park the head of their cars facing outwards in parking lots (head-last, left 
side of Figure 1), while English speakers tend to park the head of car facing inward 
(head-first, right side of Figure 1). 
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Figure 1: Japanese head-last parking (left) and American head-first parking (right) 


Like linguistic rules, these cultural parking rules are not just memorized sequences of 
actions, because they can generalize to novel items. If you rent a van, you will tend 
park it in the direction that is specified by your cultural rule, even if you have never 
driven a van before. Assuming that innate head-direction parking parameters are not 
present, the fact that humans can implicitly learn these rules that apply to abstract 
categories (e.g., VEHICLE) suggests cross-cultural variation can be explained by 
domain-general learning mechanisms. Here we apply this idea to language and 
explore whether a domain-general learning mechanism, in the form of a connectionist 
model, can explain variation in English and Japanese sentence production. 

It is normally assumed that linguistic rules are learned during language acquisi- 
tion and then universal processing mechanisms makes use of these language- 
specific rules to parse and produce language (Bock and Levelt 1994; van Gompel 
and Pickering 2007). But just as non-linguistic behaviors show great variability 
across cultures, linguistic behaviors and the processes that support them might 
also differ greatly across languages (Croft 2001; Evans and Levinson 2009). A strong 
motivation for the idea that language processing differs across languages comes 
from the fact that processing is incremental. This means that the choices and expecta- 
tions at different sentence positions are sensitive to language-specific word and 
structure choices at those positions (Altmann and Kamide 1999; Kamide, Altmann 
and Haywood, 2003). Since different languages have a diverse set of word and struc- 
tural choices at different points in sentences, speakers and listeners should naturally 
have processing biases that reflect the particular language being used. For example, 
the different position of the verb in English and Korean (which has a verb position 
that is similar to Japanese) might play a role in explaining differences in eye- 
tracking in these languages (Choi and Trueswell 2010; Snedeker and Trueswell 
2004). Thus if position-specific expectations are used in sentence processing, then 
incremental language processing must be different in languages with different word 
orders. 

In this chapter, processing will be used to refer to both sentence comprehension 
and production, as it is thought that similar types of representations are useful for 
both processes (Vosse and Kempen 2000). To explore the possibility that processing 
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may be done in language-specific ways, I will first describe a connectionist model 
that links language learning to sentence production. Then I will review theories 
that have posited universal mechanisms to explain processing biases in English 
and Japanese sentence production, and an alternative account will be presented 
based on the model (Chang 2009). The model learns language-specific syntactic 
representations and uses these representations in incremental sentence production. 
It will be argued that the model offers a more parsimonious account of these psycho- 
linguistic phenomena, where processing biases arise out of language-specific know- 
ledge. The implications of this approach for language development will also be 
discussed. 


2 An integrated model of acquisition and production 
in English and Japanese 


One approach to learning internal representations is to use connectionist learning 
algorithms, which are computational learning mechanisms that are inspired by the 
processes that take place in the brain (Dell, Chang and Griffin 1999). The brain is 
made up of a network of neurons and learning involves changing the graded 
strength of the connections between the neurons in this network in response to the 
environment. Processing in the brain’s neural network is thought to involve spread- 
ing activation between neurons in ways that reflect the strength of their connections. 
Connectionist models are computer simulations that make use of spreading activa- 
tion in a network to account for human behavior. These models use artificial neuron- 
like units which have weights that represent the strength of their connection to other 
neurons, and these weights may be learned using different connectionist algorithms. 
Connectionist models have been applied to phonology (Dell, Juliano and Govindjee 
1993), morphology (Plunkett and Juola 1999), lexical knowledge (Oppenheim, Dell 
and Schwartz 2010), syntax (Elman 1990), and semantics (Rogers and McClelland 
2004). There are models of important linguistic phenomena like reading (Ans, 
Carbonnel and Valdois 1998; Plaut, McClelland, Seidenberg and Patterson 1996), 
aphasia (Dell, Schwartz, Martin, Saffran and Gagnon 1997), parsing (Palmer-Brown, 
Tepper and Powell 2002), speech errors (Dell 1986), and recursion (Christiansen and 
Chater 2001). In particular, these algorithms have been applied to various Japanese 
phenomena like kanji and phoneme recognition (Dominey, Hoen and Inui 2006; 
Tjuin et al. 2000; Joe, Mori and Miyake 1990; Mori and Yokosawa 1989; Negishi 
2006; Tsuzuki 1996; Waibel, Hanazawa, Hinton, Shikano and Lang, 1988). But impor- 
tantly, these same learning algorithms have also been applied in non-linguistic 
domains such as recognizing heart attacks (Baxt and Skora 1996), predicting the 
stock market (Enke and Thawornwong 2005), and driving cars (Pomerleau 1993). 
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Therefore, these algorithms are powerful domain-general learning mechanisms that 
have been successful at learning both linguistic and non-linguistic representations. 

One of the main differences between a connectionist approach to language and 
approaches based on linguistic theories is the tightness of the link between learning 
and processing. In linguistic parameter theories (Culicover 1997), setting of parameters 
takes place in development and once they are set, parameters do not change in 
adults. In connectionist approaches, learning involves gradual adaptation of the 
representations that support processing in response to the environment. Since these 
changes are small, this type of learning can continue into adulthood and may be 
involved in processing phenomena (as we will see later with structural priming). 
Another difference between these approaches is with respect to the nature of the 
representations in different languages. Linguistically-oriented processing theories 
are often defined in terms of their assumptions about levels of representation (e.g., 
Bock and Levelt (1994) argue for distinct functional and positional levels in sentence 
production) and it has been argued that similar level-specific mechanisms are used 
in different languages (Tanaka, Branigan, McLean and Pickering 2011). Connec- 
tionist approaches, on the other hand, assume that processing in different languages 
can be very different, because the internal representations that support processing 
are learned from the input rather than determined by the theory. 

To explore the relationship between learning and processing, we will focus on 
a connectionist model of language acquisition and sentence production called the 
Dual-path model (Chang, Dell and Bock 2006; Chang 2002, 2009; Fitz and Chang 
2008). The model learns its language representations from message-sentence pairs 
and it uses these pairs to acquire word-concept links and syntactic constructions. It 
can learn English- or Japanese-like languages when given appropriate input and it is 
able to do this without innate linguistic categories or parameters. In this section, the 
different components of the model will be described and its behavior motivated. 

Incremental sentence processing requires the ability to generate expectations 
about words and word categories at different positions in sentences. One connec- 
tionist system that is able to develop these types of expectations is a simple recurrent 
network (SRN, Elman 1990). SRNs learn their internal representations by trying to 
predict the next word in a sequence and making small changes to their internal 
representations to make them better at predicting that word in the future. SRNs are 
composed of a feed-forward architecture where an input layer is linked to a hidden 
layer and then via this hidden layer to the output layer (bottom half of Figure 2). 
During training, the input layer is provided with the previous word and the output 
layer is given the next word as its target. The model learns weights between the 
input and hidden layers and between the hidden and output layers that help it to 
predict the next word based on the previous word. 

However, SRNs also have an extra layer called the context layer, which contains 
a copy of the previous hidden layer activation. This context layer is connected to 
the hidden layer, allowing the SRN to learn longer-distance dependencies, such as 
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Figure 2: English version of the Dual-path model (Chang, Dell and Bock 2006; Chang 2002, 2009; 
Fitz and Chang 2008) 
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Figure 3: Japanese version of the Dual-path model (Chang 2009) 


subject-verb agreement across embedded clauses (Christiansen and Chater 2001). 
Furthermore, when additional compression layers are placed between the input and 
hidden layers and hidden and output layers (Elman 1993), these layers compress the 
distinctions that can be encoded, causing the model to learn syntactic categories 
in these layers. The end result is that the model will develop representations that 
allow it to activate/predict various sets of words (e.g., nouns, verbs) at each point 
in sentences. Figures 2 and 3 provide a depiction of the English and Japanese 
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Dual-path models, respectively; the only difference between the two models at 
the beginning of training is the input and output word layers. To emphasize the 
similarity between the English and Japanese models, both models used the same 
set of content words (e.g., dog, chase). Thus, the main representational difference 
in the models was the function words in the English model (e.g., the) and the 
particles in the Japanese model (e.g., ni, 0, which are treated as words). The SRN 
that instantiated the sequencing pathway can be seen in the bottom half of each 
model in Figures 2 and 3, where the input layer PrevWord maps through a smaller 
Compress layer to the Hidden layer and then through a smaller Compress layer to 
the output layer NextWord (Hidden layer activations are copied back to the Context 
layer). 

The simple recurrent network with compression layers will predict categories of 
words at each point in a sentence. But sentence production requires that individual 
words are selected rather than categories, and these incremental word choices 
should match the message that the speaker intends to convey. For example, the 
message conveyed by the sentence the dog chased the cat is different from the 
message conveyed by the cat chased the dog. It is thought that the difference in 
meaning is due to how thematic roles like agent and patient are assigned to 
concepts in these utterances (Fodor and Pylyshyn 1988; Jackendoff 1992). In the first 
sentence, the dog is the agent of chasing and the cat is the patient, and in the 
second sentence, the reverse is the case. When message information was given 
directly to an SRN, it learned message-specific sentence representations that did 
not generalize (abstract syntax was not learned, Chang 2002). The Dual-path model 
addressed this problem by using separate pathways for meaning and sequencing 
regularities. 

The meaning pathway in the Dual-path model represented the message as a set 
of links between roles in a Role layer and concepts in a Concept layer (top right in 
Figures 2 and 3). For example, for Japanese sentence (5), the agent role was linked 
to the concept DOG and the patient role was assigned to the concept CAT (for 
simplicity, roles like agent and patient will be used in this chapter, but the actual 
model had a slightly different XYZ theory of roles, see Chang 2002). 


(5) inu ga neko o oikaketa. 
dog NOM cat ACC chased 
‘The dog chased the cat.’ 


The Concept layer was linked to the model’s output word layer (NextWord layer in 
Figures 2 and 3). Through cross-situational learning (Yu and Smith 2007), the model 
learned that the DOG concept was associated with the word inu and the CAT concept 
was associated with the word neko. Since the message linked roles and concepts and 
the concepts were also connected to words via learned links, activating a given role 
unit led to the production of the word for the concepts that were linked to that role. 
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The Hidden layer of the SRN was also connected to the Role layer, so the model 
could learn how to activate role units in order to facilitate prediction at particular 
sentence positions. For example after the phrase inu ga, the SRN learned to activate 
the patient role unit in the Role layer, which then activated the concept CAT, which 
helped to predict the actual next word as neko. The Hidden-Role-Concept-NextWord 
part of the meaning pathway therefore allowed the model to learn language-specific 
ways to activate roles at different sentence positions. 

The role-concept links in the message were also used to signal the use of 
pronouns and argument omission (sometimes viewed as pronouns that lack pho- 
nology). Sentences in English with pronouns like he chased the cat were translated 
with argument omission in Japanese as neko o oikaketa. It is assumed that pronouns 
and argument omission are used when the listener is able to recover the referent 
from the discourse, the situation, or world knowledge (e.g., he refers to some male 
in the world). This was implemented in the model by reducing the strength of the 
link between the role and the concept to 50% of its normal strength, because the 
speaker knows that the listener does not need a full description in order to retrieve 
the concept. Reducing the strength of the concept leads to argument omission, but it 
does not explain why some languages like English require pronouns to be produced. 
To help to motivate pronoun production, the model had a DEFPRO unit in the 
Concept layer which helped to signal pronouns and articles (more detail about the 
implementation is available in the appendix in Chang, Dell and Bock 2006 and 
in Chang 2009). Note that this raises the important point that argument omission 
and pronouns are quite different cross-linguistic means of dealing with recoverable 
referents and may need to have their own motivations in models of production. 

The meaning pathway instantiated the message in role-concept links, but these 
links were not accessible to the SRN and therefore the SRN did not know how many 
roles were in the message. Since the number of roles is important for determining 
the structure of the sentence, this information was provided to the SRN through a 
separate Event-semantics layer (top of Figures 2 and 3). This layer had special role 
units for agents, patients, and goals and these units became activated depending 
on the number of roles in the message (e.g., one role unit for the dog sleeps, two 
role units for the girl chased the boy, and three role units for I gave the book to the 
man). The relative activation of these event-semantic role units was associated with 
different structural alternatives and information status like focus and topicalization. 
For example, an English passive was associated with the situation where the patient 
event-semantic unit was more activated than the agent event-semantic unit (e.g., the 
cat was chased by the dog). In Japanese, this same situation was associated with a 
scrambled sentence (e.g., neko o inu ga oikaketa). This implemented the assumption 
that there is some discourse/saliency motivation for why people use non-canonical 
structures like passives or scrambled structures (Bock and Irwin 1980; Ferreira and 
Yoshita 2003; Prat-Sala and Branigan 2000). 
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The event-semantic units played an important role in dealing with multi-clause 
utterances (see Chang 2009). For example, in Japanese utterance (6), there are two 
clauses with their own messages. 


(6) otoko ga otokonoko ga _ wmituketa onnanoko ni keeki o ageta. 
man NOM boy NOM found girl DAT cake ACC gave 
‘The man gave the girl that the boy found the cake.’ 


The main clause otoko ga onnanoko ni keeki o ageta means ‘the man gave the girl the 
cake’ and the embedded clause otokonoko ga mituketa onnanoko means ‘the boy 
found the girl’. Importantly, GIRL is a part of both messages, but she is the recipient 
of the GAVE action and the patient of the FOUND action. To deal with these multi- 
clause messages, it was assumed that there were two sets of roles in the role layer 
and two sets of role units in the event-semantics. Since GAVE has three arguments, 
the agent, patient, and goal units were activated in the main clause event-semantics 
units. Since FOUND has two arguments, the agent and patient units were activated 
in the embedded clause event-semantics units. But importantly, it was also necessary 
to signal that the GIRL recipient of the main clause was the same GIRL that was the 
patient of the embedded clause. This was achieved by activating a special event- 
semantic unit for the main-clause-recipient and embedded-clause-patient binding. 
Therefore, the number of roles in each clause and the relation of these roles to each 
other was encoded in the event-semantics and these units helped the SRN to select 
appropriate syntactic structures for conveying this information. 

The final part of the Dual-path model is particularly important for incremental 
planning. Word choices early in sentences can influence later word choices. For 
example, if one is trying to convey the meaning behind the dog chased the cat and 
one starts with the phrase that describes the patient (the cat), then one needs to 
recognize that a passive is necessary to convey the appropriate message (e.g., the 
cat was chased by the dog). To do this, a reverse role-concept system was required 
to map from the previous word to its concept and then to its role in the particular 
message. Since this reverse system operated in the comprehension direction, we 
prefaced the units in this reverse network with Comp to distinguish them from their 
counterparts in the forward part of the network. When word cat was activated in 
the PrevWord layer, then the concept CAT was activated in the CompConcept layer 
and its role in the present message (e.g., patient) was activated in the CompRole 
layer. The CompRole roles then connected to the SRN and the model learned that 
sentences that start with the patient were likely to be produced in the passive. 
The mapping through the CompConcept-CompRole message allowed the model’s 
syntactic choices to be sensitive to lexical items that the model has produced 
previously. 

It is important to mention that the inclusion of a message means that this model 
has structural abilities that go beyond some of the limitations of many connectionist 
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and statistical learners (Chomsky 1975). For example, linguistic theories have posited 
an auxiliary inversion rule that insures that the “is” in (7a) is from the matrix verb 
“running”. SRN models learn surface regularities and may learn from utterances like 
(7b) a general bias towards omitting the auxiliary between that and the verb, and 
this bias can interfere with the learning the auxiliary inversion rule. The Dual-path 
model on the other hand can use the message to learn the right regularities. 
For example, utterances like (7c) are associated with messages like RUN(BOY, 
PROGRESSIVE,YESNO?) and the model must learn that PROGRESSIVE+YESNO? 
triggers auxiliary fronting in English (but not Japanese). 


(7) a. Is the boy that is chasing the girl running? 
b. Is the boy that chases the girl running? 


c. Is the boy running? 


When complex messages are presented like RUN(BOY,PROGRESSIVE,YESNO?) + 
CHASE(BOY,GIRL,PROGRESSIVE), the model can use the message to map the 
auxiliary from the main clause RUN predicate, rather than the closer auxiliary from 
embedded clause CHASE predicate. These meaning representations come from non- 
linguistic information about events (the RUN and CHASE predicates can be dis- 
tinguished by different actions necessary to accomplish each predicate). Therefore, 
the message representations in the Dual-path model provide a way to explain some 
of the generalizations associated with syntactic structural knowledge and movement 
operations in linguistic theories (see Fitz and Chang (2008) for more about how the 
model explains other structural phenomena like the accessibility hierarchy). 

To summarize, the Dual-path model was composed of two pathways: the sequenc- 
ing pathway SRN that learned syntactic regularities and the meaning pathway that 
encoded semantic information. The meaning pathway had role-concept links that 
allowed the SRN to dynamically activate appropriate concepts at different sentence 
positions, as well as event-semantic information about the number of arguments in 
the message and the relationships between arguments in different clauses. The 
CompConcept-CompRole reverse message allowed the SRN to recognize the role 
of previously produced words, which allowed the model to deal with structural 
alternations (e.g., the difference between passive and active constructions). All 
of the links in Figures 2 and 3 (except for the message links) were learned from 
the message-sentence training pairs. Thus, the network architecture and learning 
mechanism are the main innate assumptions of this model. Phonology and lexical 
items are assumed to be acquired by lower-level systems and the message is set by 
non-linguistic event understanding systems. But once these elements are available, 
the Dual-path model provides an input-driven learning account of the acquisition 
of syntactic knowledge and its interface with meaning. Although other models of 
incremental sentence production exist (Kempen and Hoenkamp 1987), the Dual- 
path model is one of the few production models that can learn to order words in 
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typologically-different languages like Japanese (Chang, Lieven and Tomasello 2008; 
Chang 2009). 


3 Learning and adult sentence production 


To examine the Dual-path model’s account of psycholinguistic data, we start with 
a phenomenon which highlights the link between learning and processing called 
syntactic or structural priming (Bock 1986a; Pickering and Ferreira 2008). Structural 
priming is the tendency for speakers to repeat structures of previously heard sen- 
tences. For example, speakers can convey a similar meaning with a double object 
sentence (8a) or a prepositional dative sentence (8b). But if participants have heard 
another prepositional dative sentence like (8c) beforehand, they are more likely to 
use the same structure in their own utterances. 


(8) a. The woman gave the man a book. 
b. The woman gave a book to the man. 


c. The boy told the story to his friend. 


This phenomenon seems to occur even when words or roles are varied (Bock and 
Loebell 1990; Bock 1989), which suggests that it depends on abstract syntactic repre- 
sentations (e.g., in the prepositional dative case, something like NP VERB NP PP). 
Critically, structural priming seems to persist over time even when ten intervening, 
structurally unrelated sentences are produced between prime and target (lag 10), 
suggesting that this reflects a long term change in the likelihood of using a structure 
(Bock, Dell, Chang and Onishi 2007; Bock and Griffin 2000). Priming is normally a 
short-term phenomenon which disappears within a second (Levelt, Roelofs and 
Meyer 1999) and therefore, the long duration of structural priming is surprising and 
suggests that priming must be due to a type of learning mechanism. Since speakers 
are often not aware that they are being primed, this learning is not explicit learning 
like when adults are taught a language in school, but a type of implicit learning like 
when children acquire their first language from mere exposure to language. 

To explore the idea that structural priming was a type of implicit language 
learning, Chang, Dell and Bock (2006) examined whether the syntax learning mech- 
anism in the Dual-path model could also explain priming. By leaving the learning 
mechanism ON during the processing of the prime sentence, they found that the 
changes in internal representations due to the model’s language learning algorithm 
increased the model’s tendency to use the same structure to describe the target 
message; that is, the model demonstrated structural priming. Priming can be seen 
in the difference in the percentage production of a structure when preceded by the 
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Figure 4: Percentage difference for human and model structural priming (Chang, Dell and Bock 2006) 


same structure prime versus a different structure prime (priming difference). For 
example, 5% priming difference might arise if passive structures are produced at 
25% after passive primes and 20% after active primes. Figure 4 shows the human 
and model priming differences for a range of studies. The model’s behavior was 
said to be similar to human behavior if the model showed significant positive 
priming difference when humans also have significant positive priming difference 
(the exact magnitude of priming is not explained by the model). The critical test of 
structural priming as learning comes from the ability to model the human results in 
Bock and Griffin (2000, dative/transitive lag 0 and 10 in top of Figure 4), where they 
showed similar structural persistence when prime and target were adjacent (no 
intervening sentences, lag 0) and when they were separated by ten intervening 
sentences (lag 10). 

Connectionist models learn their syntactic representations and they need to 
be tested to see if they approximate human representations. The similarity of the 
model’s learned representation to those in humans can be seen in its ability to 
explain several priming studies that support the idea that priming involves abstract 
syntactic structures (Figure 4), such as insensitivity to overlap in roles (Bock and 
Loebell 1990), insensitivity to closed class words (Bock 1989), insensitivity to 
morphological overlap (Pickering and Branigan 1998), shared representations between 
production and comprehension (Bock et al. 2007), and sensitivity to the order of 
thematic roles in some constructions (Chang, Bock and Goldberg 2003). Thus the 
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same learning mechanism that can explain the small changes that support the 
persistence of priming in adults can also explain the larger changes that occur in 
language development where syntactic structures are learned. 

The model’s account of priming also predicts that, since Japanese speakers learn 
Japanese syntax using the same learning mechanism as English speakers, their 
language processing should also exhibit structural priming effects (Arai 2012). In 
addition, it predicts that because language users learn different syntactic representa- 
tions, structural priming in English and Japanese can have different properties. One 
study that provides evidence for both of these claims is a study by Yamashita, Chang 
and Hirose (2003). They compared canonical order primes like (9a) with scrambled 
primes like (9b) and found that speakers were more likely to change a given order to 
canonical order when the prime was canonical compared to when it was scrambled. 
This demonstrated that priming occurs for structures that differ only in scrambling. 
They also included a locative condition with a transitive verb (9c). 


(9) a. CEO wa_ kaigosisetu ni wagonsya 0 kihusita. 
TOP retirement home DAT wagon ACC donated 
‘The CEO donated the wagon to the retirement home.’ 


b. CEO wa wagonsya o kaigosisetu ni kihusita. 


c. CEO wa __ kaigosisetu ni wagonsya 0 tometa. 
TOP retirementhome DAT wagon ACC parked 
‘The CEO parked the wagon at the retirement home.’ 


Bock and Loebell (1990) found that English locative structures prime dative struc- 
tures, but the Yamashita et al. study showed less priming in the Japanese locative 
condition. These results suggest that priming in English may depend more on 
surface structure than in Japanese, and this difference would be difficult to explain 
within a universal processing account. But if priming is due to learning and Japanese 
learners have learned different representations than English speakers, then these 
priming differences can be explained within the same common learning mechanism. 


4 Heavy NP shift in English and Japanese 


The model’s tight link between language acquisition and language processing pro- 
vides a way to understand cross-linguistic differences in language processing. One 
example of cross-linguistic variation comes from the phenomenon of heavy NP shift 
(Arnold, Losongco, Wasow and Ginstrom 2000; Hawkins 1994, 2004; Ross 1967). 
Heavy NP shift in English is a tendency to prefer configurations where long phrases 
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are placed later in sentences. For example, speakers might change sentence (10a) 
into (10b) (dative shift), where the long phrase the woman that he met last week is 
at the end of the sentence. 


(1) a. The man gave the woman that he met last week the book. 


b. The man gave the book to the woman that he met last week. 


The English short-before-long bias is consistent with an incremental sentence 
planning architecture where short phrases are easier to plan (more accessible) and 
hence are produced earlier in sentences (Kempen and Hoenkamp 1987; Wasow 
2002). But while English speakers have a short-before-long bias, Japanese speakers 
have the opposite bias to place long phrases before short phrases (long-before-short) 
(Hawkins 1994; Yamashita and Chang 2001). Children also show the English- and 
Japanese-specific direction of heavy NP shift, which suggests that it is present from 
fairly early in development (de Marneffe, Grimm, Kirby and Bresnan 2012; Hakuta 
1981). Yamashita and Chang (2001) demonstrated the Japanese long-before-short 
bias in an experimental study where participants had to create a sentence from a 
set of phrases. They varied the length of subject and object phrases for transitive 
verbs and direct object (DO) and indirect object (IO) for dative verbs. 


Table 1: Experimental conditions in experiment 2 in Yamashita and Chang (2001) 


Condition Japanese English 

All-Short Masako wa otoko ni keeki o haitatusita. Masako delivered the cake to the man. 

Long-lO Masako wa sinbun de syookaisareta Masako delivered the cake to the man 
otoko ni keeki o haitatusita. who was introduced in the newspaper. 

Long-DO Masako wa otoko ni sinbun de Masako delivered the cake which was 
syookaisareta keeki o haitatusita. introduced in the newspaper to the man. 


Dative conditions are shown in Table 1. The canonical order for dative verbs in 
Japanese is SUBJECT-IO-DO (Masako wa otoko ni keeki o haitatusita) and speakers 
in this study used this order the majority of the time in all conditions. But their 
willingness to use the shifted order where indirect and direct objects were flipped 
(Masako wa keeki o otoko ni haitatusita) varied by condition. In the All-short con- 
dition, they produced this shifted order only 5.94% of the time. When the direct 
object was long, the use of shifted order increased to 37.8% as this order shifted the 
long phrase earlier in sentence (11a). But when the indirect object was long and the 
shifted order put the long phrase later in sentence (11b), they were reluctant to use 
this order, doing so at a rate of 2.73%. 
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(11) a. Masako wa sinbun de syookaisareta keeki o otoko ni haitatusita. 
‘Masako delivered to the man the cake which was introduced in the 
newspaper.’ 


b. Masako wa keeki o sinbun de syookaisareta otoko ni haitatusita. 
‘Masako delivered the cake to the man who was introduced in the 
newspaper.’ 


These results and the authors’ similar findings for transitives show that Japanese 
speakers have a long-before-short bias. Hence, Japanese and English speakers have 
opposite biases in their placement of long phrases and theories of sentence produc- 
tion need to take into account this cross-linguistic difference. 

One account of this cross-linguistic difference is that speakers are trying to 
minimize the distance between verbs and their arguments (Hawkins 1994; 2004). 
This account can explain the difference in the direction of heavy NP shift, because 
the verb position is different in English and Japanese. For example in heavy NP 
shifted sentence (12a), the distance between the verb and the direct object argument 
(keeki 0) in words is 2 and the distance to the indirect object argument (otoko ni) is 0 
words (treating particles like ni and o as words). 


(12) a. Masako wa sinbun de syookaisareta keeki o otoko ni haitatusita. 


b. Masako wa otoko ni sinbun de syookaisareta keeki o haitatusita 


But in canonical sentence (12b), the distance to the direct object is 0 words, but the 
indirect object is separated from the verb by 5 words. The total distance is higher for 
the canonical sentence compared to the shifted sentence and Hawkins would argue 
that this is used to select the shifted structure. But the verb-argument minimization 
account is challenging for incremental theories of sentence production, because 
it requires that speakers plan multiple whole sentences and compute the verb- 
argument distances for each possible utterance. Since Japanese allows scrambling 
of arguments, a dative sentence has six possible orders that would need to be 
planned. At present, there is no evidence that speakers plan all of these possible 
utterances and therefore it is not clear how a verb-argument minimization account 
would work in incremental sentence production. 


5 A Dual-path model account of heavy NP shift in 
English and Japanese 


Since the Dual-path model can learn different languages and use its representations 
in incremental sentence production, it can be used to explore these cross-linguistic 
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differences in heavy NP shift. Before the model’s heavy NP shift behavior is dis- 
cussed, it is necessary to describe the English and Japanese language input that the 
model used for acquiring these languages (Chang 2009). The Dual-path model used 
message-sentence pairs as input, and the messages for the English and Japanese 
sentences were equated so that both languages were equally complex in terms of 
the meanings being conveyed. Each language had intransitive, transitive, and dative 
events. English passives were assumed to have the same meaning as scrambled 
Japanese sentences. For instance, (13a) and (13b) had the same message with event- 
semantic features that signaled that the patient was more activated. 


(13) a. The cat was chased by the dog. 
b. neko o inu ga oikaketa. 


cat ACC dog NOM chased 


English double object datives had the same meaning as canonical Japanese utterances 
(e.g., (14a) = (14b)) and prepositional dative messages were the same as the messages 
for scrambled Japanese datives (e.g., (15a) = (15b)). 
(14) a. The man gave the woman the book. 

b. otoko ga onna ni hon o ageta. 

man NOM woman DAT book ACC gave 

(15) a. The man gave the book to the woman. 

b. otoko ga hon o onna ni ageta 


man NOM book ACC woman DAT gave 


English pronouns were realized as omitted arguments in Japanese (e.g., (16a) = 
(16b)) and there was event-semantic information that signaled that there were three 
arguments, but the agent was recoverable from the discourse. 


(16) a. He gave the woman the book 


b. onna ni hon o ageta. 
woman DAT book ACC _ gave 


Finally, inputs for both languages contained relative clauses, which in English occur 
after the noun phrase that they modify and in Japanese occur before the phrase that 
they modify (e.g., (17a) = (17b)). 


(17) a. The boy that the man gave the book slept. 


b. otoko ga hon o ageta otokonoko ga neta. 
man NOM book ACC gave _ boy NOM slept 
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Ten English models were created by taking the same architecture and training 
them on 10 different input sets made up of 40,000 message-sentence pairs. Ten 
Japanese models were created by using the same messages as the English model, 
but generating the appropriate Japanese sentences to pair with them. Thus the 
models were the same in terms of the frequency and distribution of concepts in 
the meaning, but utterances that were paired with these meanings were language- 
specific. When tested on a novel set of message-sentence pairs, both models were 
able to show similar high levels of accuracy (grammatical output: English model 
93%, Japanese model 95%). Grammaticality was measured by labeling both the 
model’s target and output sentences with syntactic categories. Output and target 
sequences were compared for each sentence, and if they matched, the sentence 
was considered grammatical. Although the message-sentence mapping in these two 
languages was quite different, the model was able to learn both languages equally 
quickly. One reason for this was that the model was not forcing each language to 
fit into some universal set of categories. Instead it was trying to predict language- 
specific utterances based on meaning; the representations that were learned were 
therefore those that the model found to be most effective for each language. 

To examine the Dual-path model’s heavy NP shift behavior, it was given dative 
messages in which the patient or recipient phrase was made longer by modifying it 
with a relative clause (Chang 2009). The model then produced the utterances and 
the order of short and long phrases was examined. The English version produced 
more recipient-before-patient orders when the patient was long than when the 
recipient was long (e.g., long patient (18a) versus long recipient (18b)). 


(18) a. The man gave the girl the cake that the boy found. 


b. The man gave the girl that the boy found the cake. 


On the other hand, the Japanese model produced more recipient-before-patient 
orders when the recipient was long than when the patient was long. The human 
and model data are shown in Figure 5 with the dependent measure as the difference 
in the production of recipient-before-patient order depending on whether the re- 
cipient was long or the patient was long (the Japanese human data comes from 
the dative items in Yamashita and Chang 2001, and the English human data were 
created by averaging the values in Figure 8 of Amold et al. 2000). The English differ- 
ence scores in Figure 5 are negative numbers, because production of the recipient- 
before-patient double object was lower when the recipient was long (long-before- 
short) than when the patient was long (short-before-long). The Japanese results in 
Figure 5 are positive numbers, because the recipient-before-patient canonical order 
was more likely produced when the recipient was long (e.g., (19a)) than when the 
patient was long (e.g., (19b)). 
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Figure 5: Percentage difference in use of Recipient-before-Patient order in Japanese/English human 
and model heavy NP shift behavior (Chang 2009) 


(19) a. otoko ga otokonoko ga_~——mituketa onnanoko ni keeki o ageta. 
man NOM boy NOM found _ girl DAT cake ACC gave 


b. otoko ga = onnanoko ni otokonoko ga__ mituketa keeki o _—_ageta. 
man NOM girl DAT boy NOM found cake ACC gave 


These results show that the same architecture can learn a short-before-long pattern 
in English and a long-before-short pattern in Japanese input. 

Unlike humans, computational models allow us to directly inspect the underly- 
ing representations that support their behavior. Analysis of the model’s internal 
representations suggested that heavy NP shift behavior was due to a difference in 
the relative importance of meaning and surface structural information in the two 
languages at the choice point where the two word orders diverge and speakers are 
forced to choose between word orders. In the English dative alternation, the choice 
point was after the verb and at that point, the model tended to use structural cues, 
such as the fact that short-before-long utterances (e.g., (20a)) are more similar to 
simple main clause structures (e.g., (20b)) than long-before-short utterances (e.g., 
(20c)). 


(2) a. The man gave the girl the cake that the boy found. 
b. The man gave the girl the cake. 
c. The man gave the cake that the boy found to the girl. 


The high frequency of simple main clauses in the input could therefore bias the 
model toward the short-before-long utterance. 

In contrast since Japanese is verb final and allows scrambling of all arguments 
of the verb, the choice point is earlier in the sentence. At these positions, it is diffi- 
cult to use structural cues, since the verb occurs late in the sentence and early struc- 
tural configurations are highly variable due to argument omission and scrambling. 
Therefore, the Japanese model preferred to use the event-semantic message informa- 
tion to guide its choices. Since the event-semantics signaled that a relative clause 
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should be produced and relative clauses go before their heads in Japanese, the 
model had a slight preference for producing relative clauses before main clause 
noun phrases, and this bias created the long-before-short bias. Thus, the model’s 
explanation of heavy NP shift was different in each language. In English, structural 
similarity supported the short-before-long preference, while in Japanese, the com- 
petition between relative clauses and main clause arguments signaled by the 
message supported the long-before-short preference. The model demonstrated that 
the acquisition of a specific language can explain how the different directions of 
heavy NP shift arise out of different meaning and syntactic constraints at the sentence 
positions where structural choices were made. Unlike verb-argument minimization 
accounts (Hawkins 2004), the model explains heavy NP shift in different languages 
without generating all possible word orders. 


6 Conceptual accessibility in English and Japanese 


Heavy NP shift is unusual in that the bias in each language is in the opposite direc- 
tion. More often, it is the case that processing biases in different languages are 
similar, but differs in ways that may be challenging to explain if the processing 
system is universal. One assumption of theories of language production system is 
that grammatical encoding involves two levels: the functional and positional levels 
(Bock and Levelt 1994; Garrett 1988). The functional level refers to the assignment 
of syntactic functions like the subject and object in a sentence. The positional level 
refers to the word ordering process itself. For example, in function assignment, 
if you are trying to convey the meaning ‘the dog chased the cat’, then the dog is 
assigned to the subject and the cat is assigned to the object function. Then in 
positional processing, a word order will be created which places the subject before 
the verb and the object after the verb. These levels were originally motivated by 
the distribution of speech errors in English (Garrett 1988), but they were argued to 
extend to sentence planning processes as well (Bock and Levelt 1994). 

To understand the evidence for these levels, it is first important to understand 
how word accessibility influences structural planning. Accessible words are words 
that are easier to produce in naming studies (Bock 1982, 1986b). Many studies have 
found that English speakers tend to place accessible words early in sentences and 
this sometimes requires changes in the structure to maintain the same meaning. 
For example, McDonald, Bock and Kelly (1993) found that participants preferred to 
place words for animate concepts early in transitive sentences and this sometimes 
required them to use a generally less preferred structure like a passive (e.g., (21b) 
preferred over (21a)). 
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(21) a. The sound frightened the students 
b. The students were frightened by the sound. 
The manager and the key were nowhere to be found 


d. The key and the manager were nowhere to be found 


But when the same manipulation was done with conjunctions (e.g., (21c) and (21d)), 
they found that animacy did not influence word order. This difference in the influ- 
ence of animacy was explained with the functional and positional levels in the 
production architecture. Active and passive structures differ in the element that is 
assigned to the subject function and this assignment takes place at the functional 
level in the theory. The elements in conjunctions are assigned to the same syntactic 
function (e.g., subject) and the ordering of these two noun phrases takes place at 
the positional level. Therefore, the behavioral difference between transitives and 
conjunctions suggested that conceptual factors like animacy could influence the 
functional level but not the positional level (similar results for other factors have 
been found, e.g., imageability; Bock and Warren 1985). 

While the functional/positional distinction has been useful for explaining results 
in English, it is less useful for explaining behavior in Japanese. Syntactic functions 
in Japanese are signaled by case markers and the same case-markers are used 
regardless of whether a canonical or scrambled order is produced (e.g., (22a) could 
be said in canonical order as (22b) or scrambled order as (22c)). 


(22) a. John eats rice 


b. John ga gohan o taberu. 
John NOM rice ACC eat 


c. gohan o John ga taberu. 
rice ACC John NOM eat 


Scrambling does not change syntactic functions and therefore it should occur at 
the positional level (topicalization involves an additional change in the particle and 
this could take place at the functional level in the theory). This would predict 
that conceptual factors do not influence scrambling in Japanese. But in fact, it has 
been found that animacy and discourse status can influence Japanese scrambling 
(Ferreira and Yoshita 2003; Tanaka et al. 2011). To further complicate things, Tanaka 
et al. (2011) found that animacy does not influence the order of elements in Japanese 
conjunctions, which is similar to the behavior in English. Thus, production behavior 
for transitives and conjunctions differs in similar ways in English and Japanese, but 
this distinction in Japanese is difficult to explain in terms of functional and posi- 
tional processing. 
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Can the Dual-path model, which does not have distinct functional and positional 
levels, explain these findings? To examine this, the English and Japanese models 
were given sentences to produce with animate and inanimate elements that mirrored 
the McDonald et al. (1993) and Tanaka et al. (2011) studies. The proportion of word 
order switches for each sentence type for human and model studies are shown 
in Figure 6. In humans and the model, English active and Japanese canonical utter- 
ances were produced accurately and word order switches were low. But English 
passive utterances were often switched to active utterances (word order switches 
were high for English Passives in Figure 6). When the given sentence had an early 
inanimate noun, the model was likely to switch the structure to place the animate 
noun earlier (English Passive Inanimate Early in Figure 6 have highest word order 
switches, e.g., (23a)). Similarly, the Japanese model was also likely to switch scram- 
bled transitive utterances back to canonical utterances (Japanese Scrambled have 
higher word order switches than Japanese Canonical in Figure 6) and these flips 
were also sensitive to animacy (Japanese Scrambled Inanimate Early items have 
highest switch percentage, e.g., (23b)). 


(23) a. The cup was carried by the man. > The man carried the cup. 


b. koppu o otoko ga motte itta. > otoko ga koppu o motte itta. 


The model provides a good match to the behavioral data in its sensitivity to animacy 
order and the way that this varies across different structures. 

The model can explain why animacy influences both function assignment and 
scrambling, because the Prevword-CompConcept-CompRole pathway allows the model 
to adjust structures based on words that it has produced. For example, if the English 
model started a sentence with cat (activated in Prevword layer) and the cat was the 
patient in a transitive event (e.g., (24a)), then the patient role would become 
activated in the CompRole layer. Since the model was trained with passives where 
the patient role was activated early on, the SRN can use the activation of the patient 
role in the CompRole layer to initiate a passive (e.g., (24b)) by activating the auxil- 
iary word is in the position after cat. 


(24) a. The dog chased the cat. 
b. The cat is chased by the dog. 


c. Neko o inu ga oikaketa. 
cat ACC dog NOM chased 


The same CompRole signal yields different results in Japanese due to the Japanese- 
specific scrambling representations in the SRN. The Japanese model learned that the 
patient role activation in the CompRole layer at this position signals a scrambled 
structure (e.g., (24c)), so it will activate the o object particle in the Word layer at the 
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English Active Inanimate Early 
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English Passive Animate Early 
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English Passive Inanimate Early 
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Japanese Canonical Animate Early 
(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 


Japanese Canonical Inanimate Early 
(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 


Japanese Scrambled Animate Early 
(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 
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(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 
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English Original Inanimate Early 
(McDonald et al. 1993) 


English Reverse Animate Early 
(McDonald et al. 1993) 


English Reverse Inanimate Early 
(McDonald et al. 1993) 


Japanese Original Animate Early 
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Japanese Original Inanimate Early 
(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 


Japanese Reverse Animate Early 
(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 


Japanese Reverse Inanimate Early 
(Tanaka, et al. 2008) 
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Figure 6: Percentage difference in word order switches for human and model accessibility behavior 
(Chang 2009) 
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position after neko. Thus, any factor that makes a word more likely to be produced 
early can influence the model’s structural choices and this influence will be felt 
regardless of whether the language uses syntactic function assignment or scram- 
bling to make these words prominent. 

It is thought that conceptually-accessible words are more accessible because the 
concepts themselves are more enriched or salient. But the existence of synonyms 
with similar meanings but different accessibility (e.g., dog, canine) demonstrates 
that accessibility is partially learned. This is especially clear in the Dual-path model, 
where accessibility is due to the learned links between concepts and words. To 
create variation in accessibility, it is necessary to vary the input such that more 
accessible words occur earlier in sentences than less accessible words. The model’s 
preference for placing animate elements before inanimate elements in Figure 6 
(Inanimate Early items have high switch rates) is due to learning from the input 
distribution to expect more animate words earlier in sentences. Since accessibility 
is partially learned from language input, it is possible that the strength of animacy’s 
influence on word order can vary across languages. 

Another feature of accessibility that needs to be explained is the lack of an influ- 
ence of animacy in conjunctions (McDonald et al. 1993; Tanaka et al. 2011). Speakers 
did not switch the conjunctions (25a) to the animate early order (25b). These sentences 
can appear strange to Japanese speakers, because verbs in Japanese are very selective 
in terms of animacy (Rispoli 1989) and hence mixed animacy conjunctions are 
awkward. Nonetheless, Tanaka et al.’s participants were able produce these sen- 
tences in the given order in his study. 


(25) a. hune to — ryoosi ga ugoiteiru. 
boat and fisherman NOM moving 


b. ryoosi to fune ga ugoiteiru. 


The model exhibited this behavior as well, as can be seen in the bottom half of 
Figure 6 (see English/Japanese Original/Reverse Animate/Inanimate Early). The 
reason that animacy had little effect on these structures was because people were 
unlikely to change the word order of conjunctions in both languages. Word order 
switches in the bottom half of Figure 6 were low compared to the passives in the 
top half. To explain why participants had a good memory for the order of elements 
in conjunctions, it was assumed that the event semantics had prominence features 
for the two elements in the conjunction that help to signal the given word order 
and that the model had to learn to associate these features with language-specific 
word orders. The difference between passives and conjunctions came from the 
asymmetry in frequency in passives, which were much less frequent than actives. 
This made it harder for the model to learn to use the prominence features to control 
passives and hence passives were more sensitive to accessibility. 
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The Dual-path model’s account of accessibility phenomena differs from the tra- 
ditional levels-based account of accessibility, which fixes certain kinds of operations 
to particular levels (e.g., scrambling is positional processing). Instead, the model 
argues that learned knowledge about words and message prominence interact to 
guide word order (see Prat-Sala and Branigan 2000, for evidence in support of these 
two mechanisms in Spanish). The model learned that animate words tended to 
appear before inanimate words, because this was reflected in the input. It also 
learned to use prominence information to guide word order and this knowledge 
was strong when both orders were equally likely in the input (e.g., conjunctions). 
When one structure was less frequent (e.g., passive, scrambled), then prominence 
information had less of an effect and the animacy could then influence the structure. 
Once the model selected earlier words, then the Prevword-CompConcept-CompRole 
signaled to the SRN the role of these words and the SRN used its English and 
Japanese knowledge to create either a passive or a scrambled sentence. 


7 Japanese language acquisition in the 
Dual-path model 


Although this chapter focuses on the influence of learning on adult sentence process- 
ing, there are also predictions for language acquisition. Most importantly, the 
Dual-path model argues that language acquisition does not need to start with innate 
representational knowledge such as linguistic parameters or innate categories. 
Rather, it argues that the acquisition of syntactic representations is easier when 
these representations are not required to conform to universal types. For example, 
if a syntactic theory has an innate adjective category, then English speakers can 
learn to map all modifiers to this category and place them before nouns as in (26a), 
(27a), and (28a). But Japanese speakers cannot use this innate adjective category, 
because different modifiers have different syntactic properties as shown by the 
capitalized elements as in (26b), (27b), and (28b). 


(26) a. the red book 
b. aoihon (aoi is an i-adjective) 
(27) a. the pretty book 
kirei NA hon (kirei is a na-adjective) 
(28) a. the green book 


b. midori NO hon  (midori is a noun) 
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It is challenging to explain these differences within a universal set of categories 
(Croft 2001). The Dual-path model does not force each language into a fixed set of 
universal categories, but instead tries to find the best way to predict sentences using 
its innate architecture, meaning representations, and learning algorithm. 

One phenomenon that was initially argued to provide evidence for innate syn- 
tactic knowledge is syntactic bootstrapping (Naigles 1990). Syntactic bootstrapping 
is the idea that children can learn the meaning of novel verbs by using the syntactic 
structure of the utterance that the word appears in. Evidence in support of syntactic 
bootstrapping comes from a paradigm called preferential looking (Hirsh-Pasek and 
Golinkoff 1996), where two videos are simultaneously shown while an utterance is 
played. Infants/toddlers exhibit syntactic knowledge by looking at the video that 
matches the syntactic structure of the utterance. Typically these studies use videos 
that compare two actions that differ in causativity. The causative video shows a 
scene where one actor does some action to another actor (e.g., a girl pushes a boy 
into a sitting position). The non-causative video shows a scene where two actors 
do the same action together (e.g., a girl and a boy waving arms in a synchronous 
manner). The causative videos are best described by transitive utterances (e.g., 
(29a)) and the non-causative videos are best described by intransitive utterances 
(e.g., (29b)). 


(29) a. The girl is pushing the boy. 
b. The girl and the boy are waving. 


18- and 21-month-old English infants have been shown to prefer the matching video 
with transitive utterances with novel verbs suggesting that at this age they have 
structural representations that allow them to understand the meaning of a novel 
verb (Naigles 1990), and indicating that syntax was supported by innate knowledge. 
However, this claim has been controversial (Fisher 2002a; Naigles 2002; Tomasello 
2003), because at later ages, there seems to be developmental change in the ability 
to produce transitive sentences in elicited production. These controversies about 
innate syntax depend in part on the task methodologies and one advantage of com- 
putational modeling is the way that it can make explicit how the task influences the 
way that representations are used. 

Chang, Dell and Bock (2006) used the Dual-path model to account for the differ- 
ence between elicited production and preferential looking in development. They 
modeled elicited production as the production of transitive utterances given a 
message where the whole sentence was produced correctly. Preferential looking, on 
the other hand, was modeled as the match between the actual next word and the 
word predicted by the model based on the message information in each video. This 
way of implementing preferential looking created a graded word-by-word match 
score that represented how well the sentence matched the causative or non-causative 
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messages. Since this measure of preferential looking was able to measure partial 
knowledge of the match between utterances and scenes, it was able to explain why 
preferential looking abilities appear before elicited production in language develop- 
ment. Thus the assumption that language knowledge that is learned in language 
acquisition must be deployable in an incremental fashion can help to explain why 
measures that are sensitive to partial utterances should show earlier evidence of 
syntactic knowledge than measures that are based on whole utterances. 

The Dual-path model also made a set of novel predictions. The model found that 
transitive-causative mappings were easier to acquire than intransitive-non-causative 
mappings. This is surprising, because if syntactic knowledge is innate or easily 
learned, then both of these mappings should be equally available and should be 
evident in a forced-choice task like preferential looking. The model exhibited this 
earlier transitive knowledge because initially it had a bias to treat the first noun as 
the agent (first-noun-as-agent bias). This is because transitive agents are common 
subjects in the model’s input and the model learned this regularity early on (Chang 
et al. 2006). Later experimental work confirmed these prediction in preferential look- 
ing studies (Gertner and Fisher 2012; Noble, Rowland and Pine 2011). Over develop- 
ment, the model lost this first-noun-as-agent bias as it learned to use non-causative 
messages to predict the first noun correctly. Eventually the model also shows the 
non-causative-intransitive mapping by learning to use the post-verbal information 
in the utterance to correctly map to the appropriate scene (e.g., if the verb is at the 
end of the sentence, then verb is non-causative). Support for the post-verbal struc- 
tural bias comes from studies that show that two-year-olds can use structural cues 
in isolation to learn about verbs (Yuan, Fisher and Snedeker 2012). Thus an impor- 
tant claim arising from the model’s performance is that there may be different com- 
ponents to preferential looking abilities, some which reflect top-down scene-based 
expectations and some which are driven by bottom-up distributional learning from 
the sentence. 

If syntactic bootstrapping is a universal tool for learning verb meaning, then it 
should appear in different languages at the same time and should be relatively 
insensitive to language-specific properties. One universalist way that this ability has 
been construed is that children use the number of noun phrases to derive the mean- 
ing of the verb (e.g., two noun phrases are associated with a causative meaning, 
Fisher 2002b; Gertner and Fisher 2012) and it should be possible for children to 
recognize noun phrases equally well in different languages. In contrast to this uni- 
versalist account, the account provided by the Dual-path model suggests that 
learned representations play a big part in preferential looking behavior. The first- 
noun-as-agent bias and the post-verbal structural bias are both learned represen- 
tations that are useful for the task of next word prediction. Therefore, the model 
predicts greater variability in preferential looking behavior in different languages 
compared to an account of syntactic bootstrapping based on universal acquisition 
biases. In particular, languages like Japanese where all arguments of a verb can be 
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omitted provide more variable input for learning the representations that support 
preferential looking (Matsuo, Kita, Shinya, Wood and Naigles 2012; Rispoli 1989). 
Hence, this model would predict that preferential looking behavior in Japanese 
should be weaker and appear later than in English. 

Although work in preferential looking in Japanese is only beginning, there are 
some findings that support this late development. Matsuo, et al. (2012) did a study 
in Japanese with stimuli and materials that were similar to Naigles (1990). They 
tested syntactic bootstrapping using the causative and non-causative videos and 
found robust transitive-causative looking behavior in 24-month olds when the utter- 
ance had case-marked particles, but not when the test utterance did not have these 
particles. The failure to find syntactic bootstrapping without case markers is critical, 
because case-markers are Japanese-specific and therefore cannot be a part of a uni- 
versal syntactic bootstrapping mechanism. In contrast, Naigles (1990) found that by 
21 months English toddlers could use the word order alone to map to a causative 
meaning. Thus, it would seem that English-learning toddlers can use structural 
cues like the number of noun phrases to recognize the meaning of causative verbs, 
but this same ability is not present in Japanese toddlers at a slightly older age. If this 
delay is maintained in other Japanese preferential looking studies, then that would 
suggest that syntactic bootstrapping may be partially learned and that would sup- 
port learning-based accounts of preferential looking (Chang, Dell and Bock 2006). 

As in some English studies (Gertner and Fisher 2012; Hirsh-Pasek and Golinkoff 
1996), Matsuo et al. (2012) also found that children exhibited transitive-causative 
mappings, but not intransitive-non-causative mappings. The asymmetry between 
the transitive and intransitive mappings is actually predicted by the Dual-path 
model’s account of preferential looking, where the greater frequency of transitive- 
causative mappings due to transitive and dative utterances in the input makes their 
subcomponents easier to acquire (Chang, Dell and Bock 2006). Matsuo et al. (2012) 
also provided corpus-based support for this construction frequency account of the 
transitive-causative asymmetry. They found that intransitives and transitives were 
about equally frequent in Japanese child-directed speech. If dative utterances are 
included to support the transitive-causative mapping, since they mark agents and 
patients like transitives, then the constructional frequency of transitives should be 
higher than intransitives and that can explain the behavioral asymmetry that Matsuo 
et al. (2012) found in Japanese. 

The Dual-path model provides a learning-based account of preferential looking 
results that can be distinguished from a universalist syntactic bootstrapping account 
in its predictions for behavior in Japanese and English language acquisition. The 
model predicts slower development of preferential looking in languages like Japanese. 
It also predicts variation between transitive-causative and intransitives-non-causative 
mappings in response to the input, due to the fact that its preferential looking 
behavior is made up of multiple components such as the first-noun-as-agent bias 
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and the post-verbal structural bias. Further work is needed to understand how these 
accounts work in different languages. 


8 Conclusions 


Psycholinguistic theories of language processing have been developed from experi- 
mental data from English or similar European languages. The behavioral phenomena 
in these languages have been argued to reflect psychological processing mechanisms 
or the architecture of the language system. If these mechanisms are at work in all 
languages, then behavior in English and Japanese should be similar. In this chapter, 
various cases have been presented which show that English and Japanese speakers 
have different processing behaviors. This seems to militate for a theory that can use 
language-specific means to do language processing. 

One way to formulate an account of language processing which can use different 
representations in different languages is to formulate a language acquisition theory 
that can create a system that does adult sentence processing. The Dual-path model 
is an example of this approach. The model’s architecture and learning algorithm 
were shared across languages, but the resulting adult language production system 
differed substantially in each language. The model did not have a special heavy NP 
shift mechanism, but the different direction of the shift in English and Japanese 
models arose from differences in the model’s dependence on message and structural 
cues at the different positions where structural choices were made in each language. 
Likewise, the model did not have a built-in functional and positional distinction, but 
rather it learned to depend on the message in different ways for transitive and con- 
junctions, and this gave the model behavioral distinctions that mirrored those in the 
functional/positional account. But since these representations were learned in each 
language, it was able to use different means (e.g., passivization, scrambling) to deal 
with variations in accessibility. Although this model is the only explicit model of 
Japanese sentence processing that can explain this range of behaviors in adult and 
child language processing using the same mechanisms used for explaining English 
sentence processing, there is still further work to be done. The focus of the model 
has been on production and acquisition data, but it is also necessary to model com- 
prehension data, particularly eye-tracking in the visual world (Kamide et al. 2003). 
Also, lesioning the weights in the English model, which simulates brain damage, 
produces aphasia-like language patterns (Chang 2002), but it is not clear how an 
aphasic Japanese model would behave with case-marking and nominal verbs (e.g., 
tHe eT 4). 

The ultimate test of a model is whether it makes interesting predictions that are 
borne out in experimental studies. One general class of predictions that the model 
makes is that there will be cross-linguistic differences in language processing. For 
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example, if English structural priming studies are replicated in Japanese, some pro- 
portion of these studies should not yield the same results in Japanese, because the 
structural similarity that governs structural priming should be different in these two 
languages. Another set of predictions is due to the claim that language processing 
is shaped by language learning. If a language has more variability, such as the 
variability created by scrambling and argument omission, then there should be 
delayed or weaker performance related to that variation. This is the basis for the pre- 
diction that Japanese children should show some delay within preferential looking 
studies relative to English children, because the variability in the input creates 
weaker incremental representations. By forging a tighter link between acquisition 
and processing in different languages by using explicit models!, we can have a 
richer and deeper understanding of the nature of cross-linguistic language use. 
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Masatoshi Koizumi 
13 Experimental syntax: Word order in 
sentence processing 


1 Introduction 


The objective of this chapter is to illustrate the types of experimental studies currently 
underway in the field of syntax. There are basically two types of research into 
sentence processing (“experimental syntax” in a broad sense): (I) research evaluat- 
ing processing theories/hypotheses by testing their predictions and (II) research 
evaluating linguistic theories/hypotheses by testing their predictions (“experimental 
syntax” in a narrow sense). In Sections 2 and 3, we review several studies in categories 
(I) and (II), focusing on word order processing. Section 4 concludes the chapter. 


2 From grammar to processing 


In this section, we review several studies in category (I). The primary purpose of 
these studies is to investigate the nature of the human parser by assessing which 
grammatical (and non-grammatical) factors affect human sentence processing, to 
what extent, and in what manner. These studies, either implicitly or explicitly assum- 
ing certain grammatical theories, evaluate existing processing theories/hypotheses, 
and, in some cases, propose a modification or alternative. 


2.1 Order of arguments 


As in many languages, including Basque, Finnish, German, Hindi, Korean, Persian, 
Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Sinhalese, and Turkish, word order in Japanese is relatively 
free. For example, a Japanese active transitive sentence may have either of the two 
orders presented in (1). 


(1) a. Tomoko ga Taroo o home-ta. 
Tomoko NOM Taro ACC _ praise-PST 
‘Tomoko praised Taro.’ 


b. Taroo o Tomoko ga home-ta. 
Taro ACC Tomoko NOM praise-PST 


Similarly, the three nominal arguments in a ditransitive sentence may assume any 
of the six logically possible word orders. However, not all word orders are com- 
parable. The word order in (la), for instance, is used more frequently than that in 
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(1b) (Imamura and Koizumi 2011). It has also been shown, in many behavioral as 
well as functional brain imaging studies, that the order in (1a) is easier to process 
than that in (1b) (Chujo 1983; Kim et al. 2009; Kinno et al. 2008; Mazuka, Ito, and 
Kondo 2002; Miyamoto and Takahashi 2002; see also Hagiwara et al. 2007; Inubushi 
et al. 2012; Koizumi et al. 2012; Nakano, Felser and Clahsen 2002; Ueno and 
Kluender 2003). Thus, the word order in (1b) is more marked than the order in (1a), 
which is basic or unmarked. A question then arises as to what makes (1b) more 
marked than (1a). 

From a linguistic viewpoint, there are at least three possible ways to describe the 
two word orders in (1) (cf. Shibatani 1977). First, they can be characterized in terms 
of grammatical functions such as the subject and object. In (1a), the first noun 
phrase (NP) Tomoko ga is the subject, and the second NP Taroo o is the object, 
whereas in (1b), the first NP is the object and the second NP is the subject. In Japanese 
generative linguistics, it is commonly assumed that subject-object-verb (SOV) word 
order, as in (la), represents a basic syntactic structure, as in (2a), whereas object- 
subject-verb (OSV) word order, as in (1b), is a reflection of a more complex syntactic 
representation, as in (2b), in which the object is dislocated or moved to the left of 
its canonical position (Hoji 1985; Miyagawa 1989; Saito 1985; among others; see 
Nemoto 1999 for an overview). This type of dislocation is referred to as “scrambling.” 
The moved object is associated with a phonetically empty element in its canonical 
position (represented as t in (2) and hereafter). The fronted constituent is often 
referred to as an antecedent or filler, and the empty category in the original position 
is called a trace or gap. 


(2) Schematic mental representations of (1a, b) 
a. [s NP-ga [yp NP-o V]] 
b. [s NP-0, [s NP-ga [vp t, V]]] 


If we follow the standard methodology in cognitive neuroscience, that is, assum- 
ing “all other things being equal, the more complex a representation ... [is], the 
longer it should take for a subject to perform any task involving the representation 
and the more activity should be observed in the subject’s brain areas associated with 
creating or accessing the representation and with performing the task” (Marantz 
2005: 439; see also Gibson 2000; Hawkins 2004; Pritchett and Whitman 1995; among 
many others), we would expect that (1a) is easier to process than (1b) because the 
former has the canonical SOV word order associated with a simpler syntactic structure.! 

A second possible method used to describe the two word orders in (1) involves 
thematic roles such as those of the Agent and Patient. (1a) has an agent-patient 
order, with Tomoko as the agent and Taroo as the patient. (1b), on the other hand, 


1 Of course, other things are not always equal. In some cases, the word order of (1a) is more difficult 
to process than that of (1b). See Inui et al. (1998) and Nakayama and Lewis (2001), among many others. 
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assumes a patient-agent order. Primus (1999) argued that the agent-patient order is 
preferred to the patient-agent order because the patient’s involvement in an event 
depends on the agent (and his or her actions), rather than vice versa (see also 
Keenan and Comrie 1977). If so, it is likely that (1a) is easier to process than (1b) 
because the former represents the preferred thematic role order. 

A third method of characterizing the word orders in (1) involves case marking. 
(1a) has a nominative-accusative order, whereas (1b) has an accusative-nominative 
order. Just as there are dependency relations among thematic roles, there are depen- 
dency relations among cases, as well. In particular, the presence of cases other than 
the nominative case in a finite clause presupposes the presence of the nominative 
case in that clause (Shibatani 1978; Marantz 1992). Therefore, it is possible that (1a) 
is easier to process than (1b) because of the difference between their respective case 
orders. 

In sum, there are three linguistically significant methods to characterize the two 
word orders in (1), each of which provides us with a means with which to construct a 
hypothesis as to why (la) is easier to process than (1b). The three hypotheses are 
summarized in (3). 


(3) a. The Grammatical Functions Hypothesis: 
The human cognitive system is developed in such a manner that the 
Subject-NonSubject (S-NS) order is easier to process than the 
NonSubject-Subject (NS-S) order. 


b. The Thematic Roles Hypothesis: 
The human cognitive system is developed in such a manner that the 
Agent-NonAgent (A-NA) order is easier to process than the 
NonAgent-Agent (NA-A) order. 


c. The Case Marking Hypothesis: 
The human cognitive system is developed in such a manner that the 
Nominative-NonNominative (N-NN) order is easier to process than the 
NonNominative-Nominative (NN-N) order. 


2 In ergative languages, the presence of cases other than the absolutive case presupposes the presence 
of the absolutive case. Therefore, the counterpart of (3c) in ergative languages should be (i). 


(i) The Case Marking Hypothesis in Ergative Languages: 
The human cognitive system is developed in such a manner that the Absolutive-NonAbsolutive 
(A-NA) order is easier to process than the NonAbsolutive-Absolutive (NA-A) order. 


This hypothesis is consistent with the results of the Kaqchikel sentence processing experiment dis- 
cussed in Section 3.3. It has been reported, however, that in Basque, an SOV ergative language with 
pro-drop, SOV (= Ergative-Absolutive-V) sentences are easier to process than corresponding OSV 
(= Absolutive-Ergative-V) sentences (Erdocia et al. 2009). This, together with the results of the other 
experiments reviewed in this chapter, suggests that in ergative languages as well as in nominative 
languages, the most preferred word order is the syntactically basic word order. 
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The three competing hypotheses in (3) all make the same prediction: that the 
word order in (1a) is easier to process than that in (1b). In order to evaluate their 
general validity, a series of behavioral and brain imaging studies has been con- 
ducted on the processing of a wider range of constructions (e.g., Kim et al. 2009; 
Kimura, Kim and Koizumi 2005; Kinno et al. 2008; Koizumi and Tamaoka 2004, 
2006, 2010; Tamaoka et al. 2005). We now focus on one of these experimental studies, 
Tamaoka et al. (2005). 

To investigate the primary factor that determines the cognitive load in processing 
alternative word orders, Tamaoka et al. (2005) conducted five reading experiments 
involving a sentence plausibility judgment task (Chujo 1983; Stromswold et al. 
1996). In this chapter, we consider the three that are most pertinent to the hypotheses 
in (3). In the first experiment, active transitive sentences such as (la, b), repeated 
here as (4a, b), were visually presented to the participants in random order at the 
center of a computer screen, where each sentence appeared as a whole at once in 
one line. The participants were instructed to respond as quickly and accurately as 
possible in deciding whether or not the sentences made sense, and they registered 
their responses by pressing a “yes” or “no” button. The duration between the 
appearance of a sentence on the screen and the button press was recorded as the 
reaction time. To determine whether a sentence made sense, the participant had to 
determine its syntactic structure as well as retrieve lexical information. 


(4) a. Tomoko ga Taroo oO home-ta. 
Tomoko NOM Taro’ ACC _ praise-PST 
‘Tomoko praised Taro.’ 


b. Taroo 0; Tomoko ga t; home-ta. 
Taro ACC Tomoko NOM praise-PST 


As we have seen above, all three competing hypotheses in (3) predict that (4a) is 
easier, and hence processed faster, than (4b). The reaction times were indeed reliably 
smaller for (4a) (mean reaction time = 1209 milliseconds) than for (4b) (1432 ms), 
consistent with the prediction as well as the results of previous studies. 

The second experiment used passive sentences such as those in (5). 


(5) a. Taroo ga Tomoko ni home-rare-ta. 
Taro NOM Tomoko by _praise-PASS-PST 
‘Taro was praised by Tomoko.’ 


b. Tomoko ni; Taroo ga t; home-rare-ta. 
Tomoko by Taro NOM praise-PASS-PST 


The word order of (5a) is the syntactically canonical S-NS order. The subject 
Taroo bears the thematic role of patient and is marked with the nominative case 
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marker -ga. Thus, according to the Grammatical Functions Hypothesis and Case 
Marking Hypothesis, (5a) should be processed faster than (5b), whereas the Thematic 
Roles Hypothesis predicts the opposite outcome. The results of the second experi- 
ment ((5a) = 1521 ms, (5b) = 1722 ms) supported the prediction of the Grammatical 
Functions Hypothesis and Case Marking Hypothesis against that of the Thematic 
Roles Hypothesis. 

The third experiment exploited potential sentences such as those in (6). 


(6) a. Kenzi ni tyuugokugo ga yom-e-ru daroo-ka. 
Kenzi DAT Chinese NOM  read-can-PRS wonder-Q 
‘T’m wondering if Kenzi can read Chinese.’ 


b. Tyuugokugo ga; Kenzi ni t; yom-e-ru daroo-ka. 
Chinese NOM Kenzi DAT read-can-PRS wonder-Q 


(6a) follows the syntactically canonical S-NS order, in which the subject is the Agent 
and is case-marked as dative. The Grammatical Functions Hypothesis and Thematic 
Roles Hypothesis predict that (6a) should be read faster than (6b). The Case Marking 
Hypothesis, on the other hand, foresees longer reaction times for (6a) than for 
(6b). The third experiment revealed that (6a) (1326 ms) was processed faster than 
(6b) (1542 ms), which is consistent with the Grammatical Functions Hypothesis and 
Thematic Roles Hypothesis, but not with the Case Marking Hypothesis. 

In summary, we have seen that only the Grammatical Functions Hypothesis (3a) 
is consistent with the results of all three experiments described above, suggesting 
that the linear ordering of grammatical functions is the primary determinant of the 
cognitive load associated with the processing of different word orders. The question 
that must be addressed next is as follows: Why are grammatical functions so closely 
related to processing difficulties? Tamaoka et al. (2005) suggested that the linear 
ordering of grammatical functions consistently correlated with syntactic complexity 
in a wide range of constructions. In particular, the scrambled NS-S order seen in 
(4b), (5b) and (6b) is associated with more complex syntactic representations involv- 
ing an empty category, as compared with the canonical S-NS order of (4a), (5a) and 
(6a). Thus, in addition to all the necessary steps involved in the processing of a 
canonically ordered sentence, processing its scrambled counterpart requires the 
creation and insertion of an empty category into the parsed structure, as well as 
linking it to the preceding nonsubject constituent. Tamaoka et al. contended that 
these additional steps in mental computation led to the increased reaction times 
observed for sentences (4b), (5b) and (6b) in their experiments. 


2.2 Order of adjuncts 


We saw in Section 2.1 that the scrambling of arguments incurs a processing cost in 
Japanese. Parallel results from the processing of orthographically and phonologi- 
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cally presented sentences have been reported for many other languages, including 
Dutch (Frazier and Flores d’Arcais 1989), Finnish (Kaiser and Trueswell 2004), 
German (Grewe et al. 2007; Résler et al. 1998; Weyerts et al. 2002), Korean (Kim 
2012), Russian (Sekerina 1997), and Sinhalese (Kanduboda and Tamaoka 2012), 
among many others. Almost all previous processing studies of scrambling, however, 
have focused on scrambling of arguments, and few have examined the processing 
effects of adjunct scrambling. Koizumi and Tamaoka (2006) analyzed whether or 
not scrambling of and/or across adjuncts also yields a higher processing load, using 
Japanese sentences with adverbs. 

Japanese adverbs can be divided into (at least) three broad classes based on 
their syntactic distribution: (i) adverbs that are initially merged with a projection of 
a verb (i.e., VP adverbs), (ii) adverbs that are initially merged with a projection of a 
tense (i.e., TP adverbs), and (iii) adverbs that are initially merged with a projection 
of a modal (i.e., MP adverbs) (Koizumi 1993; Kimura 2004; cf. also Minami 1974; 
Nakau 1980; Noda 1984; Takubo 1987; Cinque 1999). The canonical positions of the 
three classes of adverbs are schematically shown in (7), where A represents an 
adverb. 


(7) [ce [mp (MP-A) [7p (TP-A) Subj (TP-A) [vp (VP-A) Obj (VP-A) V] T] M] C] 


VP adverbs include manner and resultative adverbs such as hayaku ‘fast’ and 
konagonani ‘into pieces.’ Their canonical positions within a VP are c-commanded 
by the negative morpheme in short negation sentences such as (8), where the 
negative morpheme occurs between a verb stem and tense morpheme. VP adverbs, 
therefore, tend to be the focus of negation; hence, (8) is interpreted as ‘I ran not 
fast’ (i.e., ‘I ran slowly’). 


(8) [yp hayaku hasir]-ana-katta 
fast run-NEG-PST 
‘(D did not run fast.’ 


TP adverbs include time adverbs such as kinoo ‘yesterday’ and kyoo ‘today.’ 
Their canonical positions within a TP are outside the c-command domain of the 
negative morpheme in short negation sentences. Thus, in the short negation sentence 
(9a), the verb ‘run’ is negated rather than the adverb ‘yesterday.’ TP adverbs, however, 
can be the target of negation in long negation sentences with wakedewanai, which 
means ‘it is not the case’ and takes a TP as its complement. Therefore, the preferred 
reading of (9b) is ‘the time when I ran was not yesterday.’ 


(9) a. [rp kinoo [[vp hasir]-ana]-katta] 
yesterday run-NEG-PST 
‘(D did not run yesterday.’ 
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b. [rp kinoo [vp hasir]-ta] wakedewanai 
yesterday run-PST _ it.is.not.the.case 
‘It is not the case that (I) ran yesterday.’ 


Finally, MP adverbs include various types of modal adverbs such as osoraku 
‘probably’ and saiwai ‘fortunately.’ MP adverbs occur outside the c-command 
domain of the negative morpheme in both short and long negation sentences. Hence, 
they cannot be the target of negation, as shown in (10). 


(10) a. [mp osoraku [yp [vp hasir]-ana-katta] daroo] 
Probably run-NEG-PST seem 
‘Probably (he or she) did not run.’ 


b. [yp osoraku  [[rp [yp hasir]-ta] | wakedewanail daroo] 
probably run-PST _it.is.not.the.case seem 
‘Probably it is not the case that (he or she) ran.’ 


According to the structure shown in (7), for sentences with a VP adverb, subject- 
adverb-object-verb (SAOV) and subject-object-adverb-verb (SOAV) are the canonical 
word orders, and adverb-subject-object-verb (ASOV) is a noncanonical derived word 
order involving adverb scrambling (11a), (11b) and (11c). 


(11) a. ASOV (derived word order with a VP adverb) 
Yukkuri Taroo ga sinbun fo) yonda 
slowly Taro NOM newspaper ACC read 
‘Taro read a newspaper slowly.’ 


b. SAOV (canonical word order with a VP adverb) 
Taroo ga yukkuri sinbun 6) yonda 
Taro NOM slowly newspaper ACC read 


c. SOAV (canonical word order with a VP adverb) 
Taroo ga sinbun 6) yukkuri yonda 
Taro NOM newspaper ACC slowly read 


Similarly, for sentences with a TP adverb, ASOV and SAOV are the canonical 
word orders, and SOAV is a derived word order (12a), (12b) and (12c). Further, for 
sentences with an MP adverb, ASOV is the canonical word order, and SAOV and 
SOAV are noncanonical word orders (13a), (13b) and (13c). 


(12) a. ASOV (canonical word order with a TP adverb) 
Kinoo Taroo ga kabin o kowasita 
yesterday Taro NOM vase ACC _ broke 
‘Taro broke a vase yesterday.’ 
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b. SAOV (canonical word order with a TP adverb) 
Taroo ga kinoo kabin o kowasita 
Taro NOM yesterday vase ACC broke 


c. SOAV (derived word order with a TP adverb) 
Taroo ga kabin o kinoo kowasita 
Taro NOM vase ACC yesterday broke 


(13) a. ASOV (canonical word order with an MP adverb) 
Zannennagara Taroo ga syoosin oO zitaisita 
unfortunately Taro NOM promotion ACC refused 
‘Unfortunately, Taro refused (an offer of) promotion.’ 


b. SAOV (derived word order with an MP adverb) 
Taroo ga zannennagara_ syoosin 6) zitaisita 
Taro NOM unfortunately promotion ACC refused 


c. SOAV (derived word order with an MP adverb) 
Taroo ga syoosin ) zannennagara  zitaisita 
Taro NOM promotion ACC unfortunately refused 


The relationship between the adverb classes and canonicity of word order is 
summarized in (14). 


(14) Adverb Class Canonical Word Order(s) Derived Word Order(s) 


VP adverbs: SAOV and SOAV ASOV 
TP adverbs: ASOV and SAOV SOAV 
MP adverbs: ASOV SAOV and SOAV 


In psycholinguistic literature, it is generally believed that, other things being 
equal, the human parser processes canonical word orders faster than derived word 
orders. If this generalization holds for the ordering of adjuncts as well, the analysis 
summarized in (14) predicts that in sentences with VP adverbs, SAOV and SOAV are 
processed faster than ASOV; in sentences with TP adverbs, ASOV and SAOV are 
processed faster than SOAV; and in sentences with MP adverbs, ASOV is processed 
faster than SAOV and SOAV. These predictions are summarized in (15). 


(15) Predictions (‘X < Y’ stands for ‘X is processed faster than Y.’) 
a. VP adverbs: {SAOV, SOAV} < ASOV 
b. TP adverbs: {ASOV, SAOV} < SOAV 
c. MP adverbs: ASOV < {SAOV, SOAV} 


Koizumi and Tamaoka (2006) tested these predictions by performing a reading 
experiment involving a sentence plausibility judgment task (Chujo 1983; Stromswold 
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Figure 1: Reaction times (ms) for sentences with three classes of adverbs (Based on the data of 
Koizumi and Tamaoka 2006) 


et al. 1996; Tamaoka et al. 2005). In this experiment, transitive sentences with 
adverbs such as those in (11)—(13), as well as semantically anomalous filler sentences, 
were visually presented to the participants, in the center of a computer screen, in 
random order. The participants were instructed to respond as quickly and accurately 
as possible in deciding whether the sentences were correct. They registered their 
responses by pressing either the “yes” or “no” button. The length of time between 
the appearance of a sentence on the screen and the button press was recorded as 
the response time. 

The results of the experiment (Figure 1) confirmed all the predictions in (15). In 
sentences with VP adverbs, the response times were reliably longer for ASOV than 
for either SAOV or SOAV, while the response times for the latter two did not differ 
significantly. In sentences with TP adverbs, the response times were longer for 
SOAV than for ASOV and SAOV, with the response times for the latter two being com- 
parable. In sentences with MP adverbs, ASOV was processed faster than SAOV, 
which, in turn, was processed faster than SOAV. These results taken together support 
the analysis of adverb distribution represented in (7); more crucially, they show 
that not only scrambling of and/or across arguments but also scrambling of and/or 
across adjuncts incurs a higher processing load. 


2.3 Contextual effects 


It has often been argued, as we have seen above, that noncanonical structures 
are inherently more difficult to process than canonical structures because they are 
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syntactically more complex and, hence, computationally more costly to represent 
than their canonical counterparts (e.g., De Vincenzi 1991; Frazier and Flores d’Arcais 
1989; Tamaoka et al. 2005). Some researchers have also noted that the use of non- 
canonical structures is motivated by discourse-pragmatic factors. In particular, 
studies of sentence comprehension reveal that given-new ordered sentences (i.e., 
sentences in which given information is mentioned early and new information later) 
are read faster than all other sentences (Clifton and Frazier 2004; Haviland and Clark 
1974; Ishida 1999). Furthermore, given-new ordering effects have been observed 
in sentence production, and many studies have reported that given-new ordered 
sentences are easier to remember and recall than other sentences (Bock and Irwin 
1980; Bock and Warren 1985; Ferreira and Yoshita 2003; Vande Kopple 1982). 
Together, these studies show that given-new ordered sentences are easier to process. 

Using Finnish, Kaiser and Trueswell (2004) extended these previous studies by 
examining interaction between the effects of syntactic structure (SS) (canonical SVO 
order vs. non-canonical OVS order) and those of information structure (IS) (given- 
new order vs. new-given order) on sentence processing load. They found that the 
given-new order was processed faster than the new-given order, but this IS effect 
was larger in non-canonical OVS sentences than in canonical SVO sentences. In 
particular, the interaction between SS and IS was observed at the second NP (0 of 
SVO and S of OVS). 

Given that an interaction of SS and IS was observed for Finnish, a head-initial 
language, Imamura and Koizumi (2008a) investigated whether or not a similar inter- 
action also occurs in Japanese, a head-final language. Four types of two-sentence 
passages such as those in (16)—(19) were used for their experiment with a sentence 
plausibility judgment task. Each passage consisted of a context sentence and target 
sentence. The context sentences were all copula sentences, and the target sentences 
were all transitive sentences. NPs at the focus position in the context sentences (e.g., 
Kuroki in (16a)) were reused in the immediately following target sentences. These 
NPs denote given information in the target sentences, with the result that either the 
subject or object in the target sentences was given information. On the other hand, 
NPs that were not used in context sentences (e.g., Kaneda in (16b)) were new infor- 
mation in the target sentences. In sentences (16)—(19), as well as (22)-(25) below, 
boldface indicates an NP that represents old information. 


(16) [Seiven Onew Vv] 
a. Gaimusyoo no zikan wa Kuroki-da. 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kuroki-COP 
‘It is Kuroki who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. Kuroki ga Kaneda o mukaeta. 
Kuroki NOM Kaneda ACC welcomed 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 
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(17) [Snee Ogiven V) 
a. Gaimusyoo no zikan wa Kaneda-da. 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kaneda-COP 
‘It is Kaneda who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. Kuroki ga Kaneda o mukaeta. 
Kuroki NOM Kaneda ACC welcomed 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


(18) [Ogiven Snew V] 
a. Gaimusyoo no zikan wa Kaneda-da. 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kaneda-COP 
‘It is Kaneda who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. Kaneda o Kuroki ga mukaeta. 
Kaneda ACC Kuroki NOM _ welcomed 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


(19) [Onew Sgiven Vv] 
a. Gaimusyoo no zikan wa Kuroki-da. 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kuroki-COP 
‘It is Kuroki who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. Kaneda o Kuroki ga mukaeta. 
Kaneda ACC Kuroki NOM _ welcomed 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


The experiment had a 2 x 2 factorial design, with SS (canonical/scrambled) and IS 
(given-new/new-given) as the factors. Hence, there were four experimental conditions, 
as shown in (16)—(19). 

Stimuli were presented to the participants in random order, in the center of the 
computer screen, one sentence at a time. Participants were instructed to respond as 
quickly and accurately as possible. They were asked to judge whether each sentence 
was semantically acceptable or unacceptable and indicate their response by press- 
ing the left mouse button for “yes” and the right mouse button for “no.” The reac- 
tion times were registered from the point of the stimulus presentation to the point 
when participants clicked the mouse to answer. 

The results (Figure 2) show that the target sentences were processed signifi- 
cantly faster with the canonical word order than with the scrambled word order. 
This finding is in agreement with the results of previous studies (Chujo 1983; 
Koizumi and Tamaoka 2010; Mazuka, Ito and Kondo 2002; Miyamoto and Takahashi 
2002; Tamaoka et al. 2005). In addition, the new-given word order took longer to 
process than the given-new word order. This finding also agrees with the results of 
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Figure 2: Reaction times (ms) for sentences in context (Adapted from Imamura and Koizumi 2008a) 


previous studies (Haviland and Clark 1974; Kaiser and Trueswell 2004). More impor- 
tantly, the interaction between SS and IS was significant in reading times because 
there is a significant difference between [Ogiven Snew V] and [Onew Sgiven V], but not 
between [Sgiven Onew V] and [Sew Ogiven V]. In other words, given-new status has an 
effect on processing load in marked but not unmarked word order. This coincides 
with previous linguistic studies that claim the marked pattern occurs only in the 
licensing context, whereas the unmarked pattern is contextually unrestricted (e.g., 
Kuno 1978; Aissen 1992). Thus, Imamura and Koizumi (2008a) revealed that the 
SS-IS interaction is not restricted to head-initial languages. 

Imamura and Koizumi (2008a) presented a whole target sentence at a time; 
hence, it is not clear from their results at which point in time the interaction 
between SS and IS arises. Imamura and Koizumi (2008b) then examined the time 
course of the interaction between SS and IS in sentence comprehension in Japanese, 
a head-final language, from the perspective of both verb-driven and incremental 
processing models. The explanation based on the verb-driven processing model pre- 
dicts that structure building should be delayed until a verb is reached (Pritchett 
1988, 1991, 1992; Mulders 2002) and that the effect of IS on SS should arise at the 
verb (V in SOV and OSV) because, in a verb-driven model, this is the first point 
at which it is clear that a discourse violation occurs in scrambled word order. In 
contrast, incremental models anticipate that the parser processes sentences incre- 
mentally without waiting for crucial information from verbs (Kamide, Altmann, and 
Haywood 2003; Kutas and Hillyard 1980; Marslen-Wilson 1975) and that the SS-IS 
interaction should occur at the second NP (O in SOV and S in OSV), because it 
is the first point at which it is clear that a discourse violation arises if the parser 
incrementally processes sentences. Two hypotheses are listed as (20) and (21). 


(20) Prediction by verb-driven models 
If the Japanese parser delays structure building until a verb is encountered, 
then the interaction between SS and IS should arise at the third phrase (V). 
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(21) Prediction by incremental models 
If the Japanese parser builds structure incrementally, then the interaction 
between SS and IS should arise at the second phrase (O in SOV or S in OSV), 
because this is the first point at which it is clear that a discourse violation 
occurs in scrambled word order. 


It is important to emphasize that both hypotheses predict the interaction would arise 
at the third phrase (O in SVO and S in OVS) in SVO languages such as Finnish. Thus, 
it is necessary to examine this issue in an SOV language such as Japanese. 

The stimuli used in Imamura and Koizumi’s (2008b) experiment were the same 
as those used in Imamura and Koizumi (2008a), except that an auxiliary verb (rasii 
‘be likely’ or sooda ‘I hear that’) was added to the end of each target sentence to 
avoid the possibility that end-of-sentence wrap-up effects would arise at the verb 
position, as shown in (22)—(25). 


(22) [Seige Onege Vl 
a. Pl p2 P3 
Gaimusyoo no/ zikan wa/  Kuroki-da. / 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kuroki-COP 
‘It is Kuroki who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. P4 P5 P6 P7 
Kuroki ga/ Kaneda o/  mukaeta/ rashii. / 
Kuroki NOM Kaneda ACC welcomed _is.likely 
‘It is likely that Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


(23) [Snew Ogiven V] 

a. Pl P2 P3 
Gaimusyoo no/ zikan wa/ Kaneda-da. / 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kaneda-COP 
‘It is Kuroki who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. P4 P5 P6 P7 
Kuroki ga/ Kaneda o/  mukaeta/ rasii./ 
Kuroki NOM Kaneda ACC welcomed _is.likely 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


(24) [Ogiven Snew V] 

a. Pl P2 P3 
Gaimusyoo no/_ zikan wa/ Kaneda-da. / 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kaneda-COP 
‘It is Kaneda who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 
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b. P4 P5 P6 P7 
Kaneda o/ Kuroki ga/  mukaeta/ rasii. / 
Kaneda ACC Kuroki NOM welcomed _is.likely 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


(25) [Onew Seiven V] 

a. Pl p2 P3 
Gaimusyoo no/  zikan wa/  Kuroki-da. / 
the.Ministry.of.Foreign.Affairs GEN vice-minister TOP Kuroki-COP 
‘It is Kuroki who is the vice-minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.’ 


b. P4 P5 P6 P7 
Kaneda o/ Kuroki ga/  mukaeta/ rasii. / 
Kaneda ACC Kuroki NOM welcomed _is.likely 
‘Kuroki welcomed Kaneda.’ 


Participants were instructed to read the stimuli phrase by phrase at their own 
pace (self-paced reading task). They were timed in a phrase-by-phrase non-cumula- 
tive moving-window reading task. After they finished reading each two-sentence 
passage, the participants were asked to push the “yes” button if the two-sentence 
passage they had just read made sense and the “no” button if it was semantically 
anomalous (plausibility judgment task). They were instructed to judge as accurately 
and as quickly as possible. The phrase by phrase reading times and error rates were 
measured. 

Error rates were lower for the given-new word order sentences than for the new- 
given word order sentences ([Sgiven Onew V] = 2.74%, [Snew Ogiven V] = 5.65%, [Ogiven 
Snew V] = 3.08%, [Onew Sgiven V] = 4.01%). In regard to reading times, it was found 
that P4 (S in SOV and O in OSV) was read significantly faster in the given-new word 
order than in the new-given word order (Figure 3). No other main effects or interac- 
tions were significant. PS (O in SOV and S in OSV) was read significantly faster in the 
canonical word order than in the scrambled word order, and it was read significantly 
faster in the given-new word order than in the new-given word order. The interaction 
between these factors was significant: The difference between [Ogiven Snew V] and 
[Onew Sgiven V] was larger than that between [Sgiven Onew V] and [Snew Ogiven V] in 
reading times. P6 (verbs) was read significantly faster in the canonical word order 
than in the scrambled word order. No other effects or interactions were significant. 
Finally, at the auxiliary verbs (P7), none of the main effects or interactions were 
significant. 

Important to our concern is that the SS-IS interaction was observed at P5 (O in 
SOV and S in OSV). This means that, in reading times, the difference between [Ogiven 
Snew V] and [Onew Sgiven V] is larger than that between [Sgiven Onew V] and [Snew Ogiven 
V]. If the parser processes head-final languages incrementally, P5 is the first point 
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Figure 3: Reaction times (ms) for self-paced reading task (Adapted from Imamura and Koizumi 
2008b) 


to indicate that a discourse violation arises in scrambled ordering. As mentioned 
above, the scrambled word order occurs only in the licensing context, while the 
canonical word order is contextually unrestricted, and hence, the interaction occurs. 
Thus, prediction (21) was borne out, which supports an incremental model in that 
there is no delay in parsing, and NPs are associated with each other immediately 
according to the given-new status available. 

We have reviewed two reading experiments on the processing of word order 
variants in a head-final language. These experiments investigated two issues: The 
first experiment concentrated on whether SS-IS interaction is confined to head-initial 
languages; the second examined the time course of the interaction between SS 
and IS to determine whether the parser processes head-final languages based on a 
verb-driven or incremental processing model. The former indicates that SS-IS inter- 
action is not restricted to head-initial languages. Analysis of the effect of IS on SS 
showed that canonical word order is not sensitive to given-new status, but that 
given-new status influences the processing of scrambled word order. These results 
are consistent with those of previous theoretical linguistic studies, which report 
that the marked pattern occurs only in the licensing context, whereas the unmarked 
pattern is contextually unrestricted. In the latter experiment, the SS-IS interaction 
was observed at the second NP (O in SOV or S in OSV). This result supports the incre- 
mental model, in which the NPs must be associated without delay, because the point 
where the interaction arose is the first point where it is clear that a discourse viola- 
tion occurs in scrambled word order, if the parser incrementally constructs the struc- 
ture. The interaction between SS and IS was observed because canonical ordering 
was less sensitive to given-new status than scrambled ordering was. This result 
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accords with Kuno (1978), who insisted that sentences involving marked violations of 
discourse principles are unacceptable, but those that involve unmarked violations of 
discourse principles go unpenalized and are acceptable. However, some qualifica- 
tion is in order. That is, the results of the second experiment clearly demonstrate 
that [Sew Ogiven V] is penalized for violating the given-new ordering in terms of error 
rates as well as reaction times. It may not be reasonable to say that the unmarked 
pattern is unpenalized for violation of discourse rules because given-new status 
has little influence on the canonical condition. Thus, Imamura and Koizumi (2008b) 
suggested that sentences that involve unmarked violations of discourse principles 
are less penalized and more acceptable than those that involve marked violations. 


3 From processing to grammar 


In this section, we examine sentence processing studies belonging to category (ID), 
i.e., the experimental syntax in a narrow sense. As with the sentence processing 
studies in category (I), studies in (II) also use experimental techniques. However 
the primary focus of the studies in category (II) is on evaluating linguistic theories/ 
hypotheses rather than processing theories/hypotheses. 


3.1 Cartography and phrase structural status of tense and aspect 


A research program widely known as Cartography, or the cartographic approach to 
syntactic structure, attempts to draw maps of syntactic configurations with as much 
precision and detail as possible (Cinque and Rizzi 2008; see also Cinque 2002; Rizzi 
2004; Belletti 2004). The strongest position of the cartographic approach assumes 
that the distinct hierarchies of functional projections may be universal in the type 
of heads and specifiers that they involve, in their number, and in their relative order 
(Rizzi 1997; Cinque 1999, 2002). A weaker position would assume that languages may 
differ in the type or number of functional projections they select from a universal 
inventory or in their order (Fukui 1995; Thrainsson 1996). According to the strongest 
position, tense and aspect, for example, separately project their own maximal pro- 
jections, that is, TP and AspP, respectively, in every language, as there is positive 
evidence that they do in some languages. In contrast, the weaker position might 
accept that some languages lack one or both of TP and AspP. Kimura, Kim and 
Koizumi (2005) presented an empirical argument to the effect that the strongest posi- 
tion is not tenable. 

Generally, aspectual adjuncts such as sibasiba ‘frequently’ follow tense adjuncts 
but precede manner/resultative adjuncts when they co-occur. Thus, the sequential 
order of tense-aspectual-manner/resultative adjuncts cannot be inverted, as shown 
by (26) and (27). 
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(26) a. Mary ga konsyuu __ sibasiba tosyokan o tukatta. 
Mary NOM this.week frequently library ACC used 
‘Mary frequently used the library this week.’ 


b.??Mary ga sibasiba konsyuu__—tosyokan_ o tukatta. 
Mary NOM frequently this.week library ACC used 


(27) a. Mary ga tabitabi yukkuri tosyokan o tukatta. 
Mary NOM frequently leisurely library ACC used 
‘Mary frequently took her time in using the library.’ 


b. *Mary ga yukkuri _tabitabi tosyokan o tukatta. 
Mary NOM leisurely frequently library ACC used 


The permuted word order of a tense adjunct following an aspectual adjunct as in 
(26b) is seemingly worse than its canonical counterpart (26a). Likewise in (27a), the 
order of an aspectual adjunct preceding a manner adjunct cannot be altered into the 
manner-aspect order, as is credible in (27b). This may well be sufficient evidence that 
aspectual adjuncts exist as a unique category, apart from manner or tense adjuncts. 

We saw in Section 2.2 that VP manner adjuncts are base-generated in a position 
before or after the object, and tense adjuncts on either side of the subject. Observa- 
tions of aspectual adjuncts so far suggest that their canonical position is neither one, 
but rather, between the subject and object, on the borderline of TP and VP. However, 
it is also essential to confirm which phrase they belong to. Kimura, Kim and Koizumi 
(2005) adopted an online sentence plausibility judgment task, using a similar 
method to that of Koizumi and Tamaoka (2006), to verify the canonical position of 
aspectual adjuncts and word order of Japanese, which were not taken into account 
in the experiment of Koizumi and Tamaoka (2006). 

To deal with the issues concerning Japanese aspectual adjuncts and their base 
position, Kimura, Kim and Koizumi (2005) postulated two possible constructions 
for sentences that include aspectual adjuncts. One is to adopt an Aspectual Phrase 
analysis (cf. Travis 2005; McClure 1994; Cowper 1999; Ernst 2002; Dubinsky and 
Hamano 2003, among many others) and to assume that a maximal projection AspP 
exists between TP and VP in Japanese, attaching the aspectual adjuncts within that 
projection. The configurationality of the AspP node and possible structure of a 
sentence that includes aspectual adjuncts are shown in (28). 


(28) Hypothesis 1: AspP Analysis 
a. [rp (TP-A) S (TP-A) [aspp (AspP-A) [yp (VP-A) O (VP-A) V] ASP] T] 


b. Taroo ga konsyuu _tabitabi hon o yonda. 
Taro NOM this.week frequently book ACC read 
‘Taro frequently read books this week.’ 


c. [rp Taroo ga (konsyuu) [aspp (tabitabi) [yp hon 0 yonda] ASP] T] 
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Notice that various types of adjuncts are attached to different projections in (28), 
essentially following the spirit of Chinque (1999) and the strongest version of the 
cartographic approach. This structure naturally provides an explanation for the 
sequential order of tense-aspect-VP adjuncts. 

In spite of the AspP analysis assumed in (28), there still is a possibility that 
aspectual adjuncts exist inside the same projection as tense adjuncts, given that 
tense and aspectual adjuncts are semantically closely related to each other. This 
hypothesis of denying the existence of AspP for aspectual adjuncts in Japanese, 
which we refer to as the Inner IP Aspect analysis, can be diagrammatically con- 
figured as in (29): 


(29) Hypothesis 2: Inner IP Aspect Analysis 
a. [tp (TP-A/Asp-P) S (TP-A/AspP-A) [yp (VP-A) O (VP-A) V] I] 


b. [tp Taroo ga (konsyuu) (tabitabi) [yp hon o yonda] |] 


Based on this structure, it is fair to say that tense adjuncts and aspectual adjuncts 
can appear on either side of a subject, keeping their sequential order even when 
they co-occur in a single sentence. The Inner IP Aspect analysis is consistent with 
the weaker position of the cartographic approach to syntactic structure but not with 
the strongest position. 

The two analyses above make different predictions for the participants’ reaction 
times in the processing experiment. If we bear in mind that Japanese transitive con- 
structions allow three potential word orders, including aspectual adjuncts, the AspP 
analysis predicts that ASOV or SOAV word order takes a longer time to process than 
SAOV order, while the Inner IP Aspect analysis predicts that SOAV takes a longer 
reading time than both ASOV and SAOV. 


(30) Predictions for Reaction Times 
a. AspP analysis: SAOV < ASOV/SOAV 


b. Inner IP Aspect analysis: ASOV/SAOV < SOAV 


The goal of Kimura, Kim and Koizumi’s (2012) experiment was to determine the 
canonical position of aspectual adjuncts in Japanese. If either one of the two hypo- 
theses given above is correct, then we can draw a conclusion as to which phrase the 
aspectual adjuncts belong to in the phrase structure. 

Sentences with aspectual adjuncts in three different orders (ASOV, SAOV, and 
SOAV), such as those in (31), were used as stimuli in their experiment. 


(31) a. Itumo Taroo ga hon o yondeiru. 
always Taro NOM book ACC _ be.reading 
‘Taro is always reading a book.’ 
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b. Taroo ga itumo hon o yondeiru. 
Taro NOM always book ACC be.reading 


c. Taroo ga hon o itumo  yondeiru. 
Taro NOM book ACC always be.reading 


The stimulus sentences were randomly presented in the center of the screen. A 
sentence appeared in its entirety on the screen, and participants were asked to look 
at it and decide whether it was semantically plausible or not, by clicking the left 
mouse button for “yes” and the right button for “no.” Participants’ responses were 
timed from the point of stimulus presentation to the point when they clicked the 
mouse to answer. 

The results of the experiment provide evidence that native speakers of Japanese 
process ASOV (1814 ms) and SAOV (1804 ms) word order faster than SOAV (1991 ms), 
as far as aspectual adjuncts are concerned. This finding supports Hypothesis 2, the 
Inner IP Aspect analysis. The supported analysis excludes the existence of AspP in 
Japanese and posits the aspectual adjuncts inside the same maximal projection as 
tense adjuncts, which is called IP in Kimura, Kim and Koizumi (2005). The signifi- 
cantly longer reading time required for SOAV implies that the position between 
object and verb is not a canonical position for aspectual adjuncts at all. The results 
of the current experiment and of Koizumi and Tamaoka (2006) support Kimura, Kim 
and Koizumi’s (2005) proposal that the object undergoes scrambling across the 
aspectual adjunct in the derivation of SOAV sentences, which can serve to explain 
the longer reading times due to the extra processing load. 

A problem that still needs to be explained is the naturalness of the co-existing 
adjunct order, tense to aspect. Consider again the examples in (26). If we conclude 
that both the tense adjunct konsyuu and aspectual adjunct sibasiba co-occur inside 
IP, why is their order restricted as in (26), instead of being freely permutable within 
the phrase? The reason for this phenomenon is that tense adjuncts in Japanese must 
take a wider scope than aspectual adjuncts do. Thus, the order is always constrained 
in that tense adjuncts appear closer to the sentence-initial position, and when both 
adjunct types appear together, aspectual adjuncts occur within the scope of tense 
adjuncts. This hypothesis makes sense if we consider that most languages do not 
have an aspectual feature outside (or, perhaps “higher” than) the tense feature. 
Tense refers to a certain point or length of time, but aspect can only internally indi- 
cate such a point’s progressivity or perfectivity within the range of time defined 
by tense. Therefore, Japanese is as likely as other languages to have an aspectual 
feature whose interpretation is dependent on tense. 

In conclusion, Kimura, Kim and Koizumi (2005) have shown that tense and 
aspectual adjuncts in Japanese are both base-generated in the same phrase, which 
might be called IP, rather than merged to different phrases, that is, TP and AspP, 
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respectively. This finding effectively denies the existence of separate maximal pro- 
jections for tense and aspect in Japanese, constituting potentially strong counter- 
evidence against the strongest position of the cartographic approach to syntactic 
structure in general and to the universal hierarchy of phrase structure and adverb 
distribution proposed by Chinque (1999) in particular. 


3.2 VP-internal subject position and the Extended Projection 
Principle 


Traditionally, the subject was defined as an NP immediately dominated by an S node 
(Chomsky 1957). Thus, when Saito and Hoji (1983) argued that in Japanese, the object 
is base-generated within the VP (32a) and that when it occurs to the left of the 
subject, it has undergone scrambling (32b), it was presumed that the subject is in a 
position directly under the S node throughout the derivation (see also Saito 1985 and 
Hoji 1985). 


(32) a. [sS [yp O VII 
b.  [s 0; [s S [vp ti VJ] 


However, according to the Internal Subject Hypothesis, the “base” or “thematic” 
position of the subject (i.e., the external argument), as well as that of the object 
(i.e., the internal argument), is within the VP (Fukui 1986; Kitagawa 1986; Koopman 
and Sportiche 1988; Kuroda 1988), and when the subject is outside the VP, it has 
moved from its base position for some reason. For example, the Extended Projection 
Principle (EPP) requires that every clause have a subject occupying the canonical 
subject position, that is, that Spec TP be filled with a nominal element (Chomsky 
1981). In research on Japanese, it is now a standard analysis that the subject in a 
canonically ordered SOV sentence moves from its thematic position to its derived 
position, Spec TP, as shown in (33a) or (33b), where a more recent proposal of a 
VP/vP distinction is also adopted (Miyagawa 1998; Kishimoto 2001). 


(33) a. [rp S; [vp t| OVII 
b. [rp Si Lv ti [vp OVII] 


The discussions in the previous subsections were also based on this assumption, 
although the presence of a subject trace within the VP/vP was not explicitly mentioned 
because it was not relevant. 

For Japanese OSV sentences, there are at least two competing analyses with 
respect to the placement of the subject. One is that the subject in OSV sentences, 
similar to the subject in SOV sentences, obligatorily moves to Spec TP, and the object 
moves to an even higher position, as shown in (34) (cf. Saito 2003, etc.). 
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(34) Analysis 1: [7p O; S; [yp ti [ve t VI 


Although this structure contains a vP-internal subject trace, it is fairly similar to the 
traditional structure presented in (32b) above. Therefore, it can be considered an 
updated version of the traditional structure. 

A more innovative analysis was proposed by Miyagawa (2001), according to 
which it is possible that the subject stays at its base position within the vP, and 
only the object moves to Spec TP, as shown in (35). 


(35) Analysis 2: [rp O; [vp t S [vp ti VIII 


Note that the derivation of this structure involves two movements of the object: 
First, the object moves to the edge of vP, which is necessary for locality reasons, 
and second, the object moves to Spec TP (Miyagawa 2001; Miyagawa and Arikawa 
2007). Hence, the OSV has a more costly derivation than SOV word order. 

Part of the evidence for the proposal that the subject may stay in the vP, as 
in (35), comes from the scope interpretation. Recall that constituents within a vP 
(= former VP) are c-commanded by the negation in short negation sentences; how- 
ever, this is not the case with constituents that belong to a TP or MP (Section 2.2). 
Thus, if the universal quantifier zen’in ‘all (members)’ occurs in the object position 
of SOV sentences, it may be interpreted as being inside the scope of negation, 
thereby yielding a partial negation reading, that is, ‘not all.’ If zen’in occurs in the 
subject position, it is interpreted as being outside the scope of negation. 


(36) a. Taroo ga zen’in oO sikar-anakat-ta 
Taro NOM all ACC scold-NEG-PST 
‘Taro did not scold all.’ (not > all, all > not) 


b. Zen’in ga Taroo oO sikar-anakat-ta 
all NOM Taro ACC scold-NEG-PST 
‘All did not scold Taro.’ (??not > all, all > not) 


Significantly, Miyagawa (2001) observed that if the object scrambles across the 
subject zen’in, partial negation becomes easier to obtain with appropriate prosody, 
as exemplified in (37) (see also Miyagawa 2006 and Miyagawa and Arikawa 2007). 


(37) Sono tesuto 0; zen’in ga t; uke-nakat-ta (yo/to omou) 
that test ACC; all NOM t, take-NEG-PST 
‘That test, all didn’t take.’ 
(Miyagawa 2001: 299) 
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Miyagawa (2001) argued that the partial negation interpretation of (37) is readily ex- 
plained if we assume that its subject occupies a vP-internal position (as in (35)) that 
is c-commanded by the negation. 

The two competing analyses in (34) and (35) create different predictions for the 
processing of OSV sentences with VP adverbs in three different positions, such as 
those in (38). 


(38) a. AOSV: Yukkuri sinbun ) Taroo ga yonda. 
slowly newspaper ACC Taro NOM read 
‘Taro read a newspaper slowly.’ 


b. OASV: Sinbuno yukkuri Taroo ga yonda. 
newspaper.ACC slowly Taro NOM read 


c. OSAV: Sinbun o Taroo ga yukkuri yonda. 
newspaper.ACC Taro NOM slowly _ read 


Before discussing the predictions, however, it is necessary to make Assumption 
2 more precise. We have seen above that VP adverbs may be base generated to either 
the left or right of the base position of the object within VP. It is not yet clear, at this 
point, whether they can be base generated within vP, as shown in (39a), or if they 
cannot, as shown in (39b). 


(39) Base positions of VP-adverbs: Two versions of Assumption 2 
a. Assumption 2a: [yp (A) S (A) [vp (A) O (A) VI] 


b. Assumption 2b: [yp S [yp (A) O (A) V]] 


We will therefore consider both possibilities in the following discussion. 

Let us now turn to the predictions of Analysis 1 and Analysis 2 for the process- 
ing of OSV sentences with VP adverbs. In Analysis 1, with either Assumption 2a or 
Assumption 2b, the VP adverb yukkuri ‘slowly’ occupies its base position within the 
VP/vP in the OSAV construction (38c) and has undergone scrambling in the other 
two orders (38a, b). This is schematically represented in (40). (The traces of the argu- 
ments are omitted, and (t;) stands for the trace of the adverb that would be left 
within the VP under Assumption 2b.) 


(40) Schematic structures of the sentences in (38) in Analysis 1: 
a. [rp A; OS [yp... t ...[vp... (t) ... VII 


b. [pp OA;S [yp... t? ..-[vp... (t) ... VI] 
Cc. [rp OS [yp... A... VI] 
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Thus, Analysis 1 predicts that AOSV and OASV are more difficult to process than 
OSAV. 

Analysis 2 makes different predictions with Assumption 2a and Assumption 2b. 
With Assumption 2a, both OASV (38b) and OSAV (38c) are canonical word orders 
with respect to the adverb placement, and AOSV (38a) alone involves adverb scram- 
bling, as shown in (41). 


(41) Schematic structures of the sentences in (38) in Analysis 2 with 
Assumption 2a: 


a. [rp Aj O [vp se S [vp ecehe weve VI] 
b. [rp O yp... AS [vp-.- VI] 
c. [rp O [yp... SA lve... VI] 


It is then expected that AOSV is more difficult to process than both OASV and OSAV. 

With Assumption 2b, in contrast, AOSV (38a) involves two movements of the 
adverb: a movement to the edge of vP and a movement to Spec TP from the vP 
edge. OASV (38b) involves a movement of the adverb across the subject within vP. 
OSAV (38c) is a canonical word order with respect to the adverb. This is schemati- 
cally shown in (42), which predicts that AOSV is more difficult to process than 
OASV, which in turn is more demanding than OSAV. 


(42) Schematic structures of the sentences in (38) in Analysis 2 with 
Assumption 2b: 
a. [rp Aj O [pt ... S [ve th... VII] 


b. [rp O [yp... Ai S [vp... th... VII] 
Cc. [rp O [yp... S [yp... A... VII] 


The predictions regarding the cognitive load associated with the processing of 
sentences like (38) are summarized in (43). 


(43) Predicted processing load 
a. Analysis 1 with Assumption 2a or 2b: AOSV = OASV > OSAV 


b. Analysis 2 with Assumption 2a: AOSV > OASV = OSAV 
c. Analysis 2 with Assumption 2b: AOSV > OASV > OSAV 


Koizumi and Tamaoka (2010) tested the predictions in (43) by conducting a psy- 
cholinguistic experiment with a sentence plausibility judgment task that involved 
whole sentence reading (cf. Chujo 1983; Tamaoka et al. 2005). Semantically plausible 
triplets such as those in (38) were constructed using VP adverbs. The stimuli were 
presented to the participants in random order in the center of a computer screen, 
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one sentence at a time. The participants were instructed to judge whether or not the 
sentences made sense and report their response as quickly and accurately as possible 
by pressing either a “yes” or a “no” button. The duration between the stimulus presen- 
tation and the button press was recorded as the response time. 

Overall, transitive sentences in which the object precedes the subject took longer 
to process in AOSV (1695 ms) than in OASV (1550 ms) or OSAV (1590 ms), and the 
processing times for the latter two were comparable, as indicated in (44). 


(44) Overall reaction times 
AOSV > OASV = OSAV 


The results of the experiment summarized in (44) are consistent with the prediction 
of Analysis 2 with Assumption 2a (i.e., (43b)), but not with the prediction of Analysis 
2 with Assumption 2b (43c) or that of Analysis 1 (43a). Most importantly, OASV word 
order was significantly less difficult to process than AOSV word order, contrary to 
the prediction of Analysis 1. This suggests that the subjects of Japanese transitive 
sentences may stay in the vP when they follow the objects, as has been argued and 
defended in a series of papers by Miyagawa (e.g., Miyagawa 2001, 2003).3 This, in 
turn, supports the central premise of the Internal Subject Hypothesis, that is, the 
base position of the external argument is within the vP rather than outside it to 
begin with. Furthermore, the comparable reaction times for OASV and OSAV are con- 
sistent with Assumption 2a but not with Assumption 2b, indicating that VP adverbs 
can be initially merged to the left of the base position of the subject within the vP. 

Thus far, we have assumed that the subject always moves to Spec TP in canoni- 
cally ordered SOV sentences. However, there exists a differing view. In some versions 
of the Internal Subject Hypothesis, the subject in Japanese stays within the VP 
throughout the derivation, regardless of whether it precedes or follows the object 
(Fukui 1995; Kuroda 1988). Let us consider whether this proposal can account for 
the experimental results. With respect to this particular version of the Internal 
Subject Hypothesis, the discussion in Section 2.2 needs to be reinterpreted in such 
a way that VP adverbs initially occur in “the lower part of VP” and TP adverbs, in 
“the higher part of VP,” as shown in (45). 


(45) [vp (TP-A) S (TP-A) [y- (VP-A) O (VP-A) V]] 


When the object undergoes scrambling as shown in (46), the subject stays in the 
same position as the subject in (45). 


3 This by no means entails that the structure in (34), in which the subject as well as the object has 
moved out of the vP, is impossible to attain. On the contrary, there is good reason to believe that 
Japanese grammar allows not only the structures in (35) but also that in (34). If so, the argument 
in the text still holds true. See Koizumi and Tamaoka (2010) for details. 
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(46) 0; S [y (VP-A) t; (VP-A) V] 


We shall refer to this analysis as Analysis 3. In Analysis 3, the VP adverb occupies its 
canonical position in OSAV sentences, such as (38c), and the adverb has undergone 
scrambling in AOSV sentences, such as (38a), as well as in OASV sentences, such as 
(38b), as indicated in (47). (The object trace is not represented.) 


(47) Schematic structures of the sentences in (38) in Analysis 3 
a. A,OS ly Sout lj . VI 


b. OA,Sly...t...V]] 
c. OS[y...A...V]] 


Because (47a) and (47b) involve adverb scrambling and are therefore more syntacti- 
cally complex than (47c), it is predicted that sentences with a VP adverb are more 
difficult to process in AOSV and OASV than in OSAV. 


(48) Predicted processing load: 
Analysis 3: AOSV = OASV > OSAV 


The prediction of Analysis 3 shown in (48) is the same as the prediction of Analysis 1 
shown in (43a), and it is crucially incompatible with the results of the experiment 
reported above. Koizumi and Tamaoka (2010) concluded, therefore, that Analysis 3 
cannot account for the distribution of Japanese adverbs and their processing data. 
In other words, the subjects of transitive sentences in Japanese must move to Spec 
TP when they precede objects, suggesting that Japanese T has the EPP feature. 

To summarize, Koizumi and Tamaoka (2010) presented processing evidence for 
the hypothesis that the subject of a transitive verb in Japanese overtly moves to Spec 
TP when it precedes the object, but it may stay in situ within the vP when it follows 
the object. This, in turn, supports the central premise of the ISH, which states that 
the base position of the external argument is within the vP. 


3.3 Syntactically basic word order 


We have seen that experimental methods are quite useful in revealing both the 
nature of the human parser and the nature of the cognitive system of language. So 
far, we have restricted inquiry to Japanese. As a way of demonstrating that similar 
approaches can be beneficial in studies of other languages, we will briefly look at a 
case study of Kaqchikel, a language typologically different from Japanese. 
Kaqchikel is one of the Mayan languages spoken in Guatemala. It is recognized 
as having verb-object-subject (VOS) as its basic word order, similar to many of the 
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other Mayan languages. In reality, however, the SVO word order is more frequently 
used than VOS, which comes in second by comparison. For this reason, Kaqchikel is 
often referred to as a language that is possibly shifting, or has already shifted, from 
VOS to SVO. Koizumi et al. (2014) conducted a sentence processing experiment to 
investigate whether Kaqchikel’s syntactically determined basic word order is VOS or 
SVO. This resulted in a traditional hypothesis that the syntactically determined basic 
word order is VOS, even for contemporary native Kaqchikel speakers (see also 
Kiyama et al. 2013). 

Like other Mayan languages, Kaqchikel is head-marking: Subjects and objects 
are unmarked, and the verb carries person-number agreement markers for both the 
object and subject. Kaqchikel is also an ergative language; it has an absolutive 
agreement marker for both the transitive verb object and the intransitive verb sub- 
ject, and an ergative agreement marker for the transitive verb subject. As shown in 
(49), the verbal complex (predicate) begins with a compounding aspect morpheme 
that expresses aspect, tense, and modality, arranged in the sequence of [aspect- 
absolutive-ergative-verb stem]. 


(49) Y-e’-in-to’. 
IC-ABS3PL-ERG1SG-help 
‘T help them.’ 


Since Kaqchikel is a pro-drop language, (49) functions as both independent speech 
and an independent sentence. 

Although, like many other Mayan languages, Kaqchikel allows different gram- 
matical word orders, its standard word order is “verb initial.” If the sentence is 
irreversible as in case (50) (where the meaning of the sentence collapses with the 
reversal of object and subject), it can be interpreted in either VOS or VSO order. 
However, VOS is preferred. 


(50) a. X-O-u-chédy ri chaj ri ajanel. [VOS] 
CP-ABS3SG-ERG3SG-cut DET pine.tree DET carpenter 


b. X-O-u-chody ri ajanel ri chdj. [VSO] 
CP-ABS3SG-ERG3SG-cut DET carpenter DET pine.tree 
‘The carpenter cut the pine tree.’ 


In cases like (51 a) and (51b), where the sentence is semantically reversible (it makes 
sense when the object and subject are reversed), a VOS interpretation is overwhelm- 
ingly favored (even though a VSO interpretation is still possible). 


(51) a. X-O-r-ogotaj ri me’s ri tz’i’. 
CP-ABS3SG-ERG3SG-run.after DET cat DET dog 
‘The dog ran after the cat.’ 
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b. X-Q-r-ogotaj ri tz’ on me’s. 
CP-ABS3SG-ERG3SG-run.after DET dog DET cat 
‘The cat ran after the dog.’ 


In cases like (52), where the subject is preposed before the verb, the subject is 
naturally interpreted as topical or focused. 


(52) Ri ajanel x-O-u-choy ri chdj. [SVO] 
DET carpenter CP-ABS3SG-ERG3SG-cut DET  pine.tree 
‘The carpenter cut the pine tree.’ 


In this sense, SVO order is pragmatically marked. Furthermore, SVO word orders 
have traditionally required transformation of the predicate, such as by adding an 
agent-focus morpheme. Thus, it can be said that SVO is also marked from a morpho- 
logical perspective. However, in modern Kaqchikel, it is possible to attain the SVO 
word order without transforming the morphological form of the verbal complex 
(retaining the same morphological form as in VOS or VSO), as is evident in example 
(52). 

Based on the reasons above, in addition to the fact that historical evidence, such 
as stelae (stone monuments), suggests VOS as the basic word order of ancient 
Mayan, the majority of Mayan language researchers consider the syntactically deter- 
mined basic word order of modern Kaqchikel to be VOS (Rodriguez Guajan 1994: 
200; Garcia Matzar and Rodriguez Guajan 1997: 333; Tichoc Cumes et al. 2000: 195; 
Ajsivinac Sian et al. 2004: 162). According to England (1991: 480), sentences with the 
abovementioned three types of word orders have the syntactic structures shown in 
(53) (see also Aissen 1992, Tada 1993, Coon 2010, and Preminger 2011). 


(53) a. [VOS] 
b.  [[V tS] Oj] 
c. [S, [VO t]] 


However, in terms of usage frequency, VOS order is only second, as SVO is used 
considerably more frequently (Maxwell and Little 2006; Kubo et al. 2012). Because 
conversations develop as a chain of topic, SVO word order with a topicalized subject 
seems to appear frequently (England 1991; Broady 1984; Skopeteas and Verhoeven 
2009). Furthermore, some researchers argue for the possibility of an influence from 
Spanish, the most popular language spoken in Guatemala (cf. England 1991: 475). 
For these reasons, wherein SVO sentences are more frequently used than VOS 
sentences, and because the verb does not need to be morphologically altered in 
SVO order, Kaqchikel is referred to as a language that is possibly shifting, or has 
already shifted, from VOS to SVO. 
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In summary, there are two theories regarding modern Kaqchikel’s syntactically 
basic word order, one of which argues for VOS, and the other, for SVO. Indeed, 
reflecting this situation, World Atlas of Language Structure (Haspelmath et al. 2005) 
assumes that Kaqchikel’s basic word order is VOS, while Ethnologue (Lewis 2009) 
classifies the language as SVO (see also Broady 1984). 

Based on psycho- and neurolinguistic studies, it is known that relative to a 
language’s syntactically basic word order, its other word orders (= derived word 
orders) have syntactic structures that are more complex when produced or compre- 
hended by the brain (Mazuka, Ito, and Kondo 2002; Miyamoto and Takahashi 2002; 
Ueno and Kluender 2003; Kaiser and Trueswell 2004; Tamaoka et al. 2005; Caplan, 
Chen and Waters 2008; Grewe et al. 2007; Kinno et al. 2008; Kanduboda and 
Tamaoka 2012). Many recognized sentence processing theories predict that derived 
word orders with a filler-gap dependency have a higher processing load during 
sentence comprehension than the corresponding syntactically basic word order 
(Pritchett and Whitman 1995; Gibson 2000; Hawkins 2004). 

Another possible factor that greatly influences sentence processing load is 
the usage frequency. While it is widely known that, at the word level of processing, 
frequently used words take less time to process, it has also been reported that there 
are cases where the frequency of words and sentence structures also affects the 
sentence processing load (e.g., Trueswell, Tanenhaus and Kello 1993). Therefore, 
speakers are more proficient in sentence structures and words that are used fre- 
quently in their language and are more likely to process these with speed and accu- 
racy. Sentence processing theories based on these premises have also been proposed 
(e.g., Jurafsky 1996; Crocker and Branis 2000). 

Based on the information from these preceding studies, we can assume that 
(54a) and (54b) hold true. 


(54) a. Other things being equal, a word order that corresponds to a simple 
syntactic structure has a lower load in sentence processing compared to 
one that corresponds to a complex syntactic structure. 


b. Other things being equal, a word order that is more frequently used has a 
lower load in sentence processing compared to one that is less frequently 
used. 


Taking into account the sentence processing load of Kaqchikel based on these two 
premises, we can draw the following hypotheses based on whether the syntactically 
basic word order of Kaqchikel is SVO or VOS. First, if the current Kaqchikel syntacti- 
cally basic word order is SVO, both (54a) and (54b) predict that SVO takes a lower 
processing load compared to VOS. On the other hand, if the current Kaqchikel syn- 
tactically basic word order is indeed VOS, then three different cases can be drawn, 
based on which factor has a larger impact on the sentence processing load - 
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namely, the syntactic factor of (54a) or the frequency factor of (54b). First, if the 
frequency factor has a larger influence on the sentence processing load compared 
to the syntactic factor, then it is predicted that SVO takes a lower processing load, 
even if the syntactically basic word order is VOS. Next, if frequency and syntax 
have a similar level of influence, the two factors should cancel each other’s influences, 
and the sentence processing load of VOS and SVO should be similar. Lastly, if syn- 
tactic complexity has a greater influence on sentence processing than frequency 
does, then it is predicted that VOS has a lower processing load compared to SVO. 
These predictions are summarized in (55) (wherein A < B represents A taking a lower 
processing load than B, and A = B represents a similar level of processing load). 


(55) Prediction of Kaqchikel sentence processing load: 


a. If the syntactically basic word order is SVO: SVO < VOS 
b. If the syntactically basic word order is VOS, and 
i. Frequency is more influential: SVO < VOS 
ii. Frequency and syntactic structure have 
a similar level of influence: SVO = VOS 
iii. Syntactic structure is more influential: SVO > VOS 


In order to verify whether any of these predictions is correct, Koizumi et al. 
(2014) conducted a sentence processing experiment using Kaqchikel transitive verb 
sentences (see also Kiyama et al. 2013). Grammatically correct and semantically 
cohesive transitive sentences (56) were arranged in three different word orders 
(VOS, SVO, VSO). 


(56) a. [VOS] Xuchédy ri chdj ri ajanel. 
cut DET pine.tree DET carpenter 


b. [VSO] Xuchdy ri ajanel ri chdj. 
cut DET carpenter DET pine.tree 


c. [SVO] Ri ajanel xuchoy ri chdj. 
DET carpenter cut DET pine.tree 
‘The carpenter cut the pine tree.’ 


A sentence plausibility judgment task was administered. In this task, the stimulus 
sentences were phonologically presented in a random order to the participants 
through headsets. The participants were asked to judge whether each sentence was 
semantically correct and to push a “yes” button (correct sentence) or “no” button 
(incorrect sentence) as quickly and accurately as possible according to their judg- 
ment. The time from the beginning of each stimulus sentence until the button press 
was measured as the reaction time. 

The results of the experiment showed that VOS (3403 ms) had a lower pro- 
cessing load than SVO (3559 ms) and VSO (3601 ms). This is in agreement with the 
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prediction in (55b-iii) that “VOS is the syntactically basic word order, and syntactic 
structure is more influential” and disagrees with the prediction of (55a) that “SVO is 
the syntactically basic word order.” Therefore, the results suggest that the syntacti- 
cally basic word order of modern Kaqchikel is VOS, which is in alignment with the 
traditional analysis (Garcia Matzar and Rodriguez Guajan 1997: 333). That is to say 
that if indeed a part of the modern Kaqchikel community is currently shifting from 
using VOS to SVO as the syntactically basic word order, this shift has not yet been 
reflected in the internal grammar of the majority of native Kaqchikel speakers. 


4 Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have reviewed a number of studies in the area of experimental 
syntax in the broad sense. They amply demonstrate that experimental techniques, 
if combined with insightful theoretical hypotheses, are quite useful in revealing the 
nature of the cognitive system of human language as well as that of related perfor- 
mance systems. In particular, various online indices obtained through experiments 
provide us with invaluable data in identifying possible and impossible represen- 
tations as well as underlying constraints in free word order languages such as 
Japanese, in which surface constituent orders do not necessarily provide sufficient 
information to do so. 

It is evident from the discussion above that in order to investigate the nature of 
the human parser (the first category of experimental syntax, defined above as (I)), 
researchers need a firm knowledge of individual grammars and linguistic theories. 
Conversely, it is also evident that experimental studies constitute an important 
testing ground for the evaluation of competing linguistic theories/hypotheses (the 
second category of experimental syntax, defined above as (II), and also referred to 
as experimental syntax in the narrow sense) on the condition that the nature of the 
human parser is reasonably well understood. This is because experimental data are 
interpreted under certain assumptions based on studies of the first category of 
experimental syntax. It is thus essential for researchers in the different disciplines 
to share their findings, to relate them to one another, and more ideally, to integrate 
the fields into a unified approach in order to elucidate how the brain enables 
language (Phillips 2004). 
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14 Relative clause processing in Japanese: 
Psycholinguistic investigation into 
typological differences 


1 Introduction 


Relative clauses have been one of the most widely studied constructions since the 
pioneering study by Keenan and Comrie (1977), in the field of language typology. In 
the field of psycholinguistics, too, the processing of relative clauses has been one of 
the most extensively studied topics in the past decades. It is therefore natural for 
psycholinguists to bring typological perspectives into research on relative clause 
processing. That is, those who are investigating the processing of typologically dis- 
tinct languages such as English and Japanese are interested in the influence of 
typological factors on language processing. Researchers initially focused on surface 
syntactic factors such as constituent order or structural complexities and then gradually 
shifted their attentions to various other factors, including semantic factors such as 
animacy of noun phrases or pragmatic factors such as the discourse functions of 
relative clauses. Importantly, this shift of attention was in line with development of 
theories on relative clause processing. Some theories attribute sources of processing 
difficulties to the process of filler-gap dependency formation. Other theories assume 
that learning through experience, namely statistical learning, is an essential aspect 
of human sentence processing that determines processing difficulties. In this chapter, 
we briefly review the history of Japanese relative clause processing research and dis- 
cuss what we have found and what is left for future research. We discuss why it is 
important to consider various types of typological factors. 

In quite a few numbers of languages in the world, it has been well-documented 
that there exist an asymmetry in the comprehension of subject relative clauses 
(SRCs) like (1a) and (2a) and object relative clauses (ORCs) like (1b) and (2b). 


(1) English: 
a. SRC: The student [who saw the teacher] was waiting for the bus. 


b. ORC: The student [who the teacher saw] was waiting for the bus. 


(2) Japanese: 
a. SRC: [Sensei o mita] gakusei wa  basu o matteita. 
teacher ACC saw _ student TOP bus ACC was.waiting 
‘The student who saw the teacher was waiting for the bus.’ 


b. ORC: [Sensei ga mita] gakusei wa  basu o matteita. 
teacher NOM saw _ student TOP bus ACC was.waiting 
‘The student who the teacher saw was waiting for the bus.’ 
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SRCs are generally easier to process than ORCs (e.g., Chinese: Lin 2006; Dutch: Mak, 
Vonk and Schfriers 2006; English: Staub 2010; French: Cohen and Mehler 1996; 
German: Schriefers, Friederici and Kiihn 1995; Hungarian: MacWhinney and Pleh 
1988; Japanese: Ueno and Garnsey 2008; Korean: Kwon et al. 2013; Spanish: Betancort, 
Carreiras and Sturt 2009; Turkish: Kahraman et al. 2010).! 

It should be emphasized that relative clauses of languages in the world show 
both typological similarities and differences. For example, even though relative 
clauses are used to ‘modify’ the content of head-noun in a broad sense in all of the 
languages mentioned above, they fulfill such function in quite different ways. In 
a head-initial language like English, the head-noun (the teacher) comes before the 
relative clause as in (1). In a head-final language like Japanese, on the other hand, 
the relative clause comes before the head-noun (gakusei) as in (2). Such cross- 
linguistic differences are important not only from typological perspective, but 
also from the psycholinguistic perspective. Moreover, a relative pronoun (e.g., who) 
unambiguously signals the existence of a relative clause in English. Japanese, 
however, does not have a relative pronoun or a relative clause marker. Therefore, 
Japanese relative clauses are temporarily ambiguous between relative clauses and 
other types of subordinate/matrix clauses until the head-noun is encountered. 
English speaking readers/listeners therefore understand that they are reading/hearing 
a relative clause when they encounter a relative pronoun, whereas Japanese speak- 
ing readers/listeners cannot realize the existence of a relative clause until they 
encounter a head-noun. The exploration of the source of processing asymmetry 
between SRCs and ORCs in typologically different languages, thus provides impor- 
tant insights into characterization of human cognitive mechanisms for language 
processing by revealing their universal and language-specific aspects. 

In order to explain the processing asymmetry between SRCs and ORCs, researchers 
have proposed various accounts (see also Sakamoto, this volume). The recent accounts 
can roughly be classified into two groups according to the theories of sentence process- 
ing they are based on. One is based on the theories of filler-gap dependency formation. 
They mainly examine the influence on relative clause processing by surface syntactic 
factors, such as constituent order or structural complexity.* The other is based on 


1 Actually, a few studies reported ORC advantage over SRC in languages like Chinese (Hsiao and 
Gibson 2003; Lin 2014) and Basque (Carreiras et al. 2010), but in general, SRCs are easier than ORCs. 
2 There is also another complexity based account which is called Similarity Interference Hypothesis. 
This account basically assumes that the processing difficulty of ORCs stems from the repetition of 
same types of noun phrases in English (Gordon, Hendrick and Johnson 2001). In SRCs, the thematic 
roles can be easily assigned because no extra noun phrase intervenes between the relative clause 
verb and the head-noun. In ORCs, on the other hand, two noun phrases should be held in the 
memory until the thematic roles are assigned. In Japanese, thematic roles are clearly marked by 
case markers and semantic ambiguities do not arise except in limited cases. Therefore, we will not 
discuss the Similarity Interference Hypothesis in this chapter. See also Nakayama, Vasishth and 
Lewis (2006) on similarity interference in Japanese. 
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various kinds of factors learned through experience, such as; predictability of up- 
coming elements, frequency of structures, animacy of noun phrases, and discourse 
functions of relative clauses. We will discuss these accounts in detail. However, since 
the great majority of the accounts have been proposed based on the data from rela- 
tive clause processing in English and other European languages, it is quite difficult 
to evaluate the validity of these accounts by just looking at data from European lan- 
guages. In this context, cross-linguistic investigation of relative clause processing, 
especially in languages with typological differences such as Japanese, gains more 
importance because it allows us to distinguish the validity and the universality of 
these accounts, and construct a more accurate model of human sentence processing 
mechanisms. 

In what follows, we will first discuss accounts based on the theories on filler-gap 
dependency formation, and specifically test the validity of Dependency Locality 
Theory (Gibson 1998, 2000) and Structural Distance Hypothesis (O’Grady 1997) in 
Japanese. Then, in section 3, we will review accounts based on other factors and 
the theories on statistical learning through experience in Japanese. Finally, in 
section 4, we will discuss the limitations and possibilities of future directions of 
relative clause processing studies in Japanese. 


2 Relative clause processing and filler-gap 
dependency 


First we will examine accounts for relative clause processing based on two represen- 
tative theories on filler-gap dependency formation: the Dependency Locality Theory 
and the Structural Distance Hypothesis. We will show that both of these theories 
make the same prediction for the processing difficulty of relative clauses in English, 
whereas these theories make a different prediction in Japanese. We will then briefly 
introduce studies that attempt to verify these predictions and that examine the influ- 
ence of syntactic factors on relative clause processing in Japanese. Our focus is on 
Japanese native speakers’ relative clause processing in this chapter, but those who 
are interested in the evaluation of the two accounts above in L2 Japanese processing 
should be referred to Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter in this volume. 


2.1 Dependency Locality Theory and Structural Distance 
Hypothesis 


The concept of filler-gap dependency plays an important role in the sentence process- 
ing literature (see also Sakamoto’s chapter in this volume). An argument of a verb 
can be displaced from its original position, appearing in another position in the 
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sentence, e.g., WH-questions in English. In the field of sentence processing, a dis- 
placed element is called a filler, and in its original position is a gap. A filler-gap 
dependency is found in many different constructions, such as clefts, relative clauses, 
topic sentences, WH-questions, and so on. In order to understand the meaning of 
these kinds of sentences, listeners/readers set up an association between the filler 
and the gap. This refers to the filler-gap dependency (e.g., Fodor 1989). For instance, 
student is the filler, and the underline shows the gap position in English examples 
below.? 


— 


(3) a. SRC: The student; who 
b. ORC: The student; who the teacher saw __;... 


; saw the teacher... 


According to the Dependency Locality Theory, the number of discourse referents 
(words) between the filler and the gap is the main source of the processing difficulty 
of relative clauses (Gibson 1998, 2000). This type of account is also conventionally 
called Linear Distance Hypothesis (Ueno and Garnsey 2008). Gibson argues that the 
listeners/readers need to hold the filler in working memory and retrieve it at the gap 
position. SRCs are easier to comprehend than ORCs because the number of discourse 
referents intervening between the filler and the gap are fewer in SRCs than ORCs (see 
Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter). Since the working memory load is heavier 
for ORCs, the filler is harder to retrieve in ORCs compared to SRCs at the relative 
clause verb saw in (3). 

On the other hand, the Structural Distance Hypothesis (O’Grady 1997; Hawkins 
1999, 2004) considers that the number of the syntactic nodes between the filler and 
the gap, or the embedding depth of the gap, determines the processing load. Accord- 
ing to O’Grady (1997: 136), structural complexity increases by the number of syntactic 
nodes between the filler and the gap, and this causes a processing disadvantage. 

As illustrated in Figure 1, there are three nodes between the filler and the gap in 
SRCs, whereas there are four nodes in ORCs. Since the computational complexity is 
heavier in ORCs compared to SRCs, this hypothesis predicts that SRCs are easier to 
comprehend than ORCs. 

Both accounts predict that SRCs should be easier to process than ORCs, and they 
are indistinguishable in the head-initial languages like English. However, in a head- 
final language like Japanese, these two theories make different predictions for the 
processing difficulty of SRCs and ORCs. The Dependency Locality Theory predicts 
that ORCs should be easier to process than SRCs, because the memory load is 
heavier for SRCs, i.e., more intervening words between the filler and the gap in 
SRCs than ORCs. 


3 Some researchers accept a relative pronoun as the filler in English. In many languages, no relative 
pronoun is used but fillers do exist. In this chapter, we assume the head-noun as the filler. 
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Figure 1; Structural distance of subject and object relative clauses in English 
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sensei mita gap-ACC, mita 


Figure 2: Structural distance of subject and object relative clauses in Japanese* 


(4) a. SRC: [__; Sensei o mita] gakusei; wa... 


teacher ACC saw _ student TOP 
‘The student who saw the teacher...’ 


b. ORC: [Sensei ga __; mita] gakusei; wa... 


teacher NOM saw student TOP 
‘The student who the teacher saw...’ 


On the other hand, the number of syntactic nodes between the filler and the gap 
is fewer in SRCs than ORCs as illustrated in Figure 2. Therefore, unlike the Depen- 
dency Locality Theory, the Structural Distance Hypothesis predicts that SRCs should 
be easier to process than ORCs because SRCs are less structurally complex. 


4 Some researchers add a CP node over the IP node (e.g. Ishizuka 2005). In this chapter, it is not a 
crucial issue. We, thus, based on Murasugi (2000), assume that SRCs and ORCs are IP, and did not 
add a CP node. 
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In sum, these two theories make different predictions in Japanese, and this 
allows researchers to distinguish between competing hypotheses, which was impos- 
sible in English. 


2.2 Relative clause processing in Japanese from the filler-gap 
dependency formation perspective 


The theories of filler-gap dependency formation make different predictions about 
Japanese relative clause processing, and researchers previously examined the validity 
of these theories (e.g., Miyamoto and Nakamura 2003; Nakamura 2003; Ishizuka 2005; 
Ueno and Garnsey 2008; Sakamoto and Yasunaga 2009; Mitsugi, MacWhinney and 
Shirai 2010; Kahraman 2012). For example, Kahraman (2012) used test sentences as 
shown in (5), and compared the processing difficulty of SRCs and ORCs through a 
self-paced reading task. He compared the mean reading times of each word in the 
SRC and ORC conditions. 


(5) a. SRC: 
Depaato de ryoosin oO sagasiteita) kodomo wa 
department store LOC parents ACC looking.for child TOP 


kyuuni nakidasita. 
suddenly cried 
‘At the department store, the child who was looking for his parents 


suddenly began crying.’ 
b. ORC: 
Depaato de _ryoosin ga sagasiteita kodomo wa 


department store LOC parents NOM _ looking.for child TOP 


kyuuni nakidasita. 

suddenly cried 

‘At the department store, the child who the parents were looking for 
started crying.’ 


In both conditions, the test sentences started with a locative adverb. In the SRC con- 
dition, an accusative marked noun followed the adverb, and in the ORC condition, a 
nominative marked noun followed the adverb. The rest of the sentences were identi- 
cal in the two conditions, in which a relative clause verb, a head-noun, an adverb 
and a matrix verb appeared in sequence. If the linear distance was a more important 
factor, the ORCs should be easier to process than SRCs at the head noun position, 
whereas the SRCs should be easier to process than the ORCs if the structural dis- 
tance is a more important factor. 
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Figure 3: Reading times of SRCs and ORCs in Kahraman (2012) (The circle and the arrow show where 
the significant processing asymmetry was observed.)> 


The results of the self-paced reading experiment showed that the reading times 
of the SRC’s head-noun (kodomo-wa) were faster than that of the ORC, as shown in 
Figure 3. 

Kahraman concluded that SRCs are easier to process than ORCs in Japanese, 
and the Structural Distance Hypothesis can account for the processing difficulty of 
ORCs (O’Grady 1997, Hawkins 1999, 2004), whereas the Dependency Locality Theory 
cannot (Gibson 1998, 2000). 

In Japanese, various studies on relative clauses using different materials consis- 
tently reported that SRCs are easier to process than ORCs at the head-noun region 
(Ishizuka 2005; Kahraman et al. 2011a; Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai 2010; Miya- 
moto and Nakamura 2003; Nakamura 2003; Sakamoto and Yasunaga 2009; Ueno 
and Garnsey 2008). For example, Miyamoto and Nakamura (2003) inserted an adver- 
bial phrase between the relative clause verb and the sentence initial noun, and they 
manipulated the case marking of the head-noun of relative clause. The result of self- 
paced reading experiment showed that the head-noun of SRCs was read faster than 
that of ORCs, irrespective of the case marking of the head-noun. Based on these 
result, Miyamoto and Nakamura argued that the results cannot be explained by the 
Dependency Locality Theory. Ueno and Garnsey (2008) compared the processing 
difficulty of SRCs and ORCs through an experiment with a self-paced reading task 
and one with event related brain potentials (ERP). In both experiments, Ueno and 
Garnsey reported that the SRC were easier to process than the ORC at the relative 


5 In the gloss, case markers are separately listed as independent morphemes, but in the experi- 
ments, case markers were presented with content words since they form phrases called bunsetsu. 
Therefore, we presented a content word and a case marker within the same region in the figures. 
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clause head noun position and they pointed out that the Structural Distance Hypo- 
thesis could successfully capture the processing asymmetry between the SRC and 
the ORC in Japanese. Unlike the above mentioned studies, Sakamoto and Yasunaga 
(2009) conducted a self-paced reading experiment using relative clause verbs which 
took dative case marked nouns as their arguments, such as hanasu ‘talk’, au ‘met’, 
menkaisuru ‘met’, etc. as in (6). 


(6) a. SRC: 
Kisya ni menkaisita _ giin wa kenryoku ga 
reporter DAT met senator TOP power NOM 
subete dato omotteita. 


everything COP that was.thinking 
‘The senator who met the reporter was thinking that the power is 


everything .” 

b. ORC: 
Kisya ga menkaisita_ giin wa kenryoku ga 
reporter DAT met senator TOP power NOM 
subete dato omotteita. 


everything COP that was.thinking 
‘The senator who the reporter met was thinking that the power is 
everything.’ 


Sakamoto and Yasunaga (2009) also found that SRCs were easier to process than 
ORCs, and concluded that the Structural Distance Hypothesis accurately captured 
the processing difficulty of relative clauses in Japanese. In addition to these studies, 
Kahraman (2012) and Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai (2010) also compared the 
processing of SRCs and ORC by L2 learners of Japanese through self-paced reading 
experiments. The results of these studies showed that not only the native speakers 
but also Korean and Turkish speaking L2 learners of Japanese read SRCs faster than 
ORCs (see Sawasaki and Kashiwagi-Wood’s chapter for detailed discussion of L2 
relative clause processing in Japanese). Overall, these studies show that SRCs are 
generally easier to process than ORCs in Japanese. It means that the Structural Dis- 
tance Hypothesis makes a valid prediction for Japanese relative clause processing 
but the Dependency Locality Theory cannot. 

So far, we have shown that the studies on Japanese relative clause processing 
made a very important contribution to the field of sentence processing. However, 
these studies have mainly examined surface syntactic factors such as linear distance 
or structural distance and left many other potentially important factors unexamined. 
Accounts based on the theories of filler-gap dependency formation are valid only if 
other factors that potentially influence the processing load were controlled. Notice, 
however, that SRCs and ORCs which were used as experimental material in these 
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studies, repeated below, contain quite a few differences other than linear or struc- 
tural distance between the filler and the gap. 


(5) a. SRC: 
Depaato de ryoosin oO sagasiteita kodomo wa 
department store LOC parents ACC looking.for child TOP 


kyuuni nakidasita. 

suddenly cried 

‘At the department store, the child who was looking for his parents 
suddenly began crying.’ 


b. ORC: 
Depaato de _ryoosin ga sagasiteita kodomo wa 
department store LOC parents NOM _ looking.for child TOP 


kyuuni nakidasita. 

suddenly cried 

‘At the department store, the child who the parents were looking for 
started crying.’ 


Excluding the sentence initial adverbs or adjectives, the SRC and the ORC start 
from noun phrases with different case markers, a noun phrase with an accusative 
case marker in SRC and a noun phrase with a nominative case marker in ORC. It is 
well know that case markers play a very important role not only in determining 
grammaticality or semantic interpretation but also in processing Japanese sentences. 
Previous studies on Japanese sentence processing showed that readers use the case 
marker information very quickly and effectively to make predictions about the argu- 
ment structure even before the verb appears (e.g., Kamide, Altmann and Haywood 
2003; Miyamoto 2002; Yamashita 1997). It is conceivable that these case markers 
would elicit different predictions about the upcoming elements and/or structure. 
This kind of case marking difference and prediction mechanisms should be taken 
into consideration in Japanese relative clause processing studies. See Sakamoto’s 
chapter on expectancy driven processing. 

Second, previous studies have shown that the frequency of occurrence of SRCs 
and ORCs in corpora correlates with ease of relative clause processing in English 
(Reali and Christiansen 2007). The frequency of SRCs and ORCs might also be differ- 
ent and might have caused the processing asymmetry in Japanese. This possibility 
should be taken into consideration and examined in Japanese, as well. 

Third, from the point of view of animacy of noun phrases, the SRC in (5a) and 
the ORC in (5b) are different. It is well-known that the prototypical subject is animate 
whereas the prototypical object is inanimate (Comrie 1989). As a consequence, as 
we will show in the next section, there are much more instances of SRCs with an 
animate head-noun compared to those with an inanimate head-noun in corpora 
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(Sato 2011). On the contrary, there are more instances of ORCs with an inanimate 
head-noun compared to those with an animate head-noun. Since the head-noun is 
an animate noun phrase in (5), they are more expected in the SRC but less expected 
in the ORC. This might cause the difference in the processing. 

Fourth, most of previous studies did not provide any discourse context in their 
experiments. The result of such experiments can be compared only if discourse con- 
texts influence processing of SRC and ORC in the same way. There are studies, how- 
ever, that point out the importance of discourse context in the processing of relative 
clauses (Mak, Vonk and Schfriers 2008; Roland et al. 2012). As it will be explained in 
detail in section 3, relative clauses play the important discourse function of introduc- 
ing the referent into the discourse. For instance the ORC in (5b) sounds more natural 
if the preceding context introduces two reporters, one of them was criticized by the 
senator but the other was not. This indicates that not only syntactic or semantic 
factors, but also pragmatic factors should be taken into consideration.® 

Finally, as we have pointed out in the introduction, differences between SRCs 
and ORCs are observed in the relative clause region in English but in the head- 
noun region in Japanese. It is true that, in either English or Japanese, relative clause 
processing involves some kind of association between the filler and the gap. They 
are, however, quite different in the direction of association; the filler comes first in 
English but the gap comes first in Japanese. See Kahraman et al. (2010), Kahraman 
(2011), Kwon et al. (2013) and Lin (2006) for detailed discussion. This might also be 
responsible for similarities and differences in the processing of English and Japanese 
relative clauses. 

In summary, most of the above mentioned relative clause processing studies in 
Japanese did not pay enough attention to these various factors that might potentially 
influence relative clause processing. This is because most studies were conducted to 
test the validity of accounts based on theories on filler-gap dependency formation. 
In contrast, more and more researchers have recently begun to pay more attention 
to factors such as (un)predictability, frequency, animacy, discourse etc., which are 
closely related to statistical learning through experience. In the next section we will 
introduce studies examining such factors. 


3 Relative clause processing and statistical learning 


This section briefly introduces theories of human sentence processing based on 
theories that emphasize the role of statistical learning. They share the view that lan- 
guage processing mechanisms are shaped by learning through experience and that 


6 Even young English speaking children are sensitive to the presupposed contexts for relative 
clauses as shown in Hamburger and Crain (1982). 
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native speakers form probabilistic expectation for up-coming elements while they 
process sentences (Gennari and MacDonald 2009; MacDonald and Christiansen 
2002; Wells et al. 2009). We first introduce theories that regard frequency or (un)pre- 
dictability of certain structures or linguistic elements as responsible for determining 
processing difficulty. We then turn to theories that incorporate other types of factors, 
semantic factors such as animacy, or pragmatic factors such as discourse function. 
Then we will turn to recent studies in Japanese, which have attempted to examine 
the influence of various kinds of factors, such as case-marker driven expectation, 
frequency of occurrence, animacy, and discourse functions, in relative clause proc- 
essing in Japanese. 


3.1 Frequency of occurrence and (un)predictability for up-coming 
elements 


Reali and Christiansen (2007)’s Frequency of Occurrence Hypothesis basically assumes 
that frequency of exposure to certain structures influences the difficulty of sentence 
processing. According to this hypothesis, highly frequent structures are processed 
more easily because readers/listeners are more familiar with frequent structures. 
Reali and Christiansen conducted a corpus study, and compared the frequencies of 
relative clauses in English. They found that SRCs have a higher frequency than 
ORCs. Then, they compared the noun types within relative clauses, and found that 
proper nouns are used more frequently in SRCs than ORCs, whereas pronouns are 
used more frequently in ORCs than SRCs. In other words, when the nouns within 
relative clauses are proper nouns, the frequency of a that-verb-noun chunk, like that 
saw the teacher was higher than a that-noun-verb chunk, like that the teacher saw. On 
the other hand, when pronouns were used within relative clauses, the frequency of 
a that-pronoun-verb chunk, like that I/you/s(he) saw was higher than a that-verb- 
pronoun chunk, like that saw me/you/him/her. Based on these findings, Reali and 
Christiansen manipulated the noun types within subject and object relative clauses, 
and conducted a series of self-paced reading experiments. The results showed that 
ORCs were read faster than SRCs when pronouns were used within relative clauses. 
Reali and Christiansen argued that co-occurrences of words, namely, the word- 
chunks play a central role in the sentence comprehension. 

Recently, various theories have been proposed about the role of (un)predictability 
in human sentence processing, such as the Surprisal Hypothesis (Hale 2001; Levy 
2008), and the Entropy Reduction Hypothesis (Hale 2006). Although these theories 
use slightly different metrics to estimate the (un)predictability of upcoming words 
or structures, the main logic is that unpredictability for upcoming elements deter- 
mines the difficulty of sentence processing. According to the Surprisal Hypothesis 
(Hale 2001; Levy 2008), if the predictability of certain linguistic elements is lower 
than that of other elements, those elements are more difficult to process compared 
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to elements with higher predictability (Hale 2001; Levy 2008). Alternatively, Hale 
(2006) argues that reduction of uncertainty for up-coming elements increases the 
ease of sentence processing. Hale used a probabilistic context-free grammar and 
calculated the tree-bank probabilities of derivations for subject and object relative 
clauses, and found that probabilities of SRCs were higher than that of ORCs at rela- 
tive pronoun who. This indicates that the uncertainty for up-coming elements was 
reduced in SRCs compared to ORCs at the relative pronoun position in English. In 
other words, English speakers expect more SRCs than ORCs at the relative pronoun 
positions. These theories, thus, attribute the processing difficulty of ORCs to their 
less predictable nature compared to SRCs. 

Up to this point, we introduced accounts for relative clause processing based on 
the theories of frequency of occurrence or (un)predictability for up-coming elements. 
These accounts mainly focused on probabilistic distribution of linguistic elements 
classified with their lexical or syntactic properties. However, other researchers found 
that differences between SRCs and ORCs are not restricted to their lexical or syntactic 
properties. They proposed that semantic properties such as animacy of noun phrases 
or pragmatic properties such as discourse functions play important roles in relative 
clause processing. We will turn to those accounts in the next sub-section. 


3.2 Semantic indeterminacy and expectation from discourse 
function 


According to Semantic Indeterminacy Hypothesis, distributional patterns of animacy 
of noun phrases play a crucial role in forming probabilistic expectations in relative 
clause processing (Gennari and MacDonald 2008). Previous studies, which showed 
that SRCs were easier to process than ORCs, generally used animate nouns for the 
head-noun of relative clauses. However, various studies showed that when the 
head-noun of ORCs was an inanimate noun, ORCs were easier to process than 
SRCs (e.g., Mak, Vonk and Schfriers 2002, 2006; Traxler et al. 2005; Gennari and 
MacDonald 2008). Gennari and MacDonald (2008) pointed out that when the head- 
noun of relative clauses is an animate noun in an SRC, like the reporter that attacked 
the senator admitted the error, the thematic role of the head-noun (the reporter) is 
agent both for the relative clause verb (attacked) and the matrix verb (admitted). On 
the other hand, in the case of an ORC, like the reporter that the senator attacked 
admitted the error, the head-noun is patient of the relative clause verb and agent of 
the matrix verb. Gennari and MacDonald argued that the processing difficulty of 
ORCs may stem from the activation of several possible competing structures derived 
from the distributional pattern of thematic roles of given head-nouns. Moreover, they 
argued that ORCs with different animacy configurations may involve different com- 
petition processes between structural and semantic analyses, and this may cause a 
different amount of indeterminacy and processing difficulty. For example, Gennari 
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and MacDonald conducted a series of sentence completion experiments and found 
that when the head-noun of ORCs was an inanimate noun, it was most likely to be 
interpreted as the theme of the relative clause verb and agent of the matrix verb. On 
the other hand, when the head-noun of ORCs was an animate noun, it is likely to be 
interpreted as the agent, experiencer, patient or goal of the relative clause verb and 
theme of the matrix verb. These results suggest that when the head-noun of ORCs is 
an animate noun in English, there is a greater semantic indeterminacy for that noun, 
compared to inanimate noun. 

Furthermore, Gennari and MacDonald, based on these findings, manipulated the 
head-noun animacy (animate vs. inanimate) and voice (active vs. passive) of ORCs, 
and conducted a self-paced reading experiment. The results showed that ORCs with 
inanimate head-nouns were read faster than ORCs with animate nouns. In other 
words, when the head-noun of ORCs’ was inanimate, their processing was not as 
hard as that of ORCs with animate head-nouns. Based on these results, Gennari 
and MacDonald argued that processing difficulty of ORCs found in previous studies 
stems from the competition processes between structural and semantic analysis, 
which is closely related to distributional pattern of the head-noun animacy of 
relative clauses, and proposed Semantic Indeterminacy Hypothesis. 

Fox and Thompson (1990) conducted a corpus study in English, and found that 
ORCs are generally used when the head-nouns are integrated (or ‘grounded’) into 
the ongoing discourse using old discourse referents. In Dutch, Mak, Vonk and 
Schfriers (2008) showed that when the noun phrase within relative clauses refers to 
the discourse topic in the previous context, the processing difficulty of ORCs is 
reduced. Based on the findings of Fox and Thompson (1990) and Mak, Vonk and 
Schfriers (2008), Roland et al. (2012) argued SRCs and ORCs are used for different 
purposes in real language. In order to extend and re-examine the findings of Fox 
and Thomson (1990), Roland et al. used various corpora and conducted a large scale 
corpus analysis in English. The results showed that an ORC, like the student that the 
teacher saw..., is more likely to appear in contexts in which the noun phrase within 
the relative clause has already been introduced as an old referent, like the teacher 
was walking down the campus. On the other hand, Roland et al. found that an SRC, 
like the student saw the teacher...is not likely to appear after such contexts. From 
these findings, Roland et al. pointed out that a noun phrase within an ORC is tends 
to be the topic of the ongoing discourse, whereas a noun phrase within an SRCs is 
not explicitly mentioned in the previous context, as argued in Fox and Thompson 
(1990). Roland et al. argued that, in terms of givenness of the noun phrases within 
relative clauses, a noun phrase within an ORC is an old discourse referent and a 
noun phrase within an SRC is a new referent. They then concluded that ORCs are 
generally used for grounding modified nouns to the ongoing discourse by using 
discourse old referent, whereas SRCs are used for supplying additional information 
about the modified noun by using new discourse referent. These observations 
suggest that SRCs and ORCs are used in different contexts for different purposes, 
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and ORCs are more dependent on the context than SRCs because ORCs are used in 
more specific situations (Fox and Thompson 1990). 

Furthermore, Roland et al. argued that ORCs might have been more difficult to 
comprehend than SRCs because most of the previous studies examined the process- 
ing difficulty of these structures without any context. In other words, the lack of 
appropriate context might have violated the discourse requirements for ORCs, and 
this kind of unnaturalness might have caused the processing difficulty of ORCs. 
Moreover they pointed out that if the discourse requirements of ORCs are satisfied 
by an appropriate context and the unnaturalness is eliminated; the processing diffi- 
culty of ORCs might be reduced. In order to examine this hypothesis and provide 
empirical evidence, Roland et al. manipulated the contexts before the relative 
clauses as shown below, and compared the reading times of SRCs and ORCs through 
a series of self-paced reading experiments. 


(7) a. Neutral context: 
There is always something happening in Elmwood Village. 


b. Topic context: 
The sculptor collected paintings. 


(8) a. SRC: 
The artist that admired the sculptor exhibited portraits at the gallery on 
Elmwood Avenue. 


b. ORC: 
The artist that the sculptor admired exhibited portraits at the gallery on 
Elmwood Avenue. 


In the Neutral context condition (7a), there is no particular topic, and no noun 
phrase within the relative clauses is explicitly mentioned. On the other hand, in the 
Topic context condition (7b), the embedded noun phrase within relative clauses, 
namely the sculpture, is subject and topic of the discourse. In a self-paced reading 
experiment, Roland et al. presented both SRCs and ORCs after the two types of 
contexts. The results showed that SRCs were read faster than ORCs in the Neutral 
context condition, as already shown in many previous studies in English (e.g., Staub 
2010; see referents therein). In the Topic context condition, on the other hand, 
the reading times of SRCs and ORCs did not differ significantly. In other words, the 
processing difficulty of ORCs was reduced after the context like (7b), as in Dutch 
(Mak, Vonk and Schfriers 2008). Roland et al. argued that the results suggest that 
when the noun phrase within relative clauses is not mentioned in the previous con- 
text, and it is a new discourse referent, SRCs are easier to process than ORCs. On the 
other hand, when the noun phrase within relative clause is the topic of the previous 
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context, and it is an old discourse referent, ORCs are not harder to process than 
SRCs. Based on these results, Roland et al. concluded that the processing difficulty 
of ORCs stems from lack of appropriate context, and proposed the Discourse Func- 
tion Hypothesis. 

Overall, experience-based accounts suggest that in addition to structural com- 
plexity and memory load, probabilistic factors such as frequency, animacy, pre- 
dictability, discourse function etc. are also strongly related to ease or difficulty of 
relative clause processing. In the remainder of this section, we will summarize the 
previous studies which have attempted to examine these factors in Japanese. 


3.3 Relative clause processing in Japanese from the frequency of 
occurrence perspective 


As explained above, previous studies have shown that frequency is one of the most 
important factors that influence the sentence processing of English (Reali and Chris- 
tiansen 2007). In order to examine the possible effects of structural frequency on 
relative clause processing in Japanese, Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2010a) conducted 
a corpus study. They analyzed the KOTONOHA Written Corpus (National Institute for 
Japanese Language and Linguistics). This corpus contains 10 million words. How- 
ever, since it is not parsed either morphologically or syntactically, Sato, Kahraman 
and Sakai (2010a) used a 3 million word subset of the corpus, and they manually 
analyzed the distributions of SRCs and ORCs. 

In total, Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2010a) found 3187 relative clauses with 
transitive verbs. Of these, 1546 samples were tagged as SRCs, and 1641 samples 
were tagged as ORCs. This result demonstrated that the number of ORCs was slightly 
larger than SRCs. This indicates that the reading time patterns of SRCs and ORCs 
do not match with their distributions in the corpus because previous studies have 
consistently found SRCs were easier to process than ORCs in Japanese (Ishizuka 
2005; Kahraman 2012; Kahraman et al. 2011a; Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai 
2010; Miyamoto and Nakamura 2003; Sakamoto and Yasunaga 2009; Ueno and 
Garnsey 2008). This result suggests that the processing difficulty of ORCs cannot be 
explained by its structural frequency alone in Japanese. 

Apart from the study comparing the frequency of occurrence of SRCs and ORCs, 
there are other studies that have compared the frequencies of occurrence of other 
types of relative clauses. These studies also showed that the mere number of 
occurrences is not sufficient to explain the reading times. For example, Kim (2009) 
analyzed the distribution of so-called nominative-genitive conversion in Japanese. 
In Japanese, the subject noun phrase of adnominal clauses, including relative 
clauses, can be marked by a genitive case-marker as well as a nominative case 
marker, as shown in (9). 
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(9) Gakusei ga/no kaita sakubun 
student NOM/GEN wrote composition 
‘the composition that the student wrote’ 


Kim counted the number of clauses with a nominative subject and that of clauses 
with a genitive subject, and found that adnominal clauses with genitive subjects 
are very limited in modern Japanese compared to those with nominative subjects. 

In order to examine the possible effect of frequency in Japanese sentence process- 
ing, Kahraman (2012) also compared the reading times of ORCs with nominative and 
genitive nouns as shown below. 


(10) a. Nominative-ORC: 
Sengetu gakusei ga kaita sakubun wa__ totemo 
last month student NOM wrote essay TOP very 


omosirokatta 
interesting 
‘The essay that the student wrote last month was very interesting. 


’ 


b. Genitive-ORC: 


Sengetu gakusei no kaita sakubun wa __ totemo 
last month student GEN wrote essay TOP very 
omosirokatta 
interesting 


‘The essay that the student wrote last month was very interesting.’ 


There is no clear meaning difference between (10a) and (10b). The only difference 
is the case marker of the subject noun within ORC. Kahraman (2012) assumed that if 
frequency is the decisive factor of processing difficulty in Japanese, the sentences in 
the Genitive-ORC condition should be read more slowly than in the Nominative-ORC 
condition. However the results showed that there was no significant difference 
between the two conditions. This result suggests that the frequency of occurrence 
alone is not sufficient to explain the differences in reading times. In addition to 
the structural frequency, this result also cannot be explained by the word-chunk 
frequency (c.f. Reali and Christianasen 2007). If the word-chunk frequency were a 
crucial factor in explaining processing difficulty, [NP-NOM RC-VERB] sequence 
would have been read faster than [NP-GEN RC-VERB] sequence, due to its higher 
word-chunk frequency’. 


7 Another instance comes from the study of the processing of cleft constructions in Japanese. Kahra- 
man et al. (2011a) compared the reading times of subject and object clefts in a self-paced reading 
experiment. The results showed that the reading times of object clefts were faster than the reading 
times of subject clefts at the embedded verb position, suggesting that, unlike relative clauses, object 
clefts are easier to comprehend than subject clefts in Japanese. Furthermore, Kahraman et al. (2011b) 
conducted a corpus study, and analyzed the distribution of clefts in Japanese. The results showed 
that the frequency of subject clefts was significantly higher than that of object clefts. This finding 
suggests that the processing difficulty of subject clefts cannot be accounted for by their structural 
frequency in Japanese, as in the case of relative clauses. 
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As shown, the mere frequency of occurrence is not powerful enough to explain 
the processing difficulty in Japanese. However, this does not mean that frequency 
cannot account for the facts related to relative clause processing in Japanese. Rather, 
these studies suggest that frequency effects should be examined with a more fine- 
grained analysis of corpus distributions in Japanese. In this context, Sato, Kahraman 
and Sakai (2012) attempted to explore the role of animacy in the processing of 
Japanese SRCs and ORCs. Before we examine the role of animacy and revisit the 
influence of frequency, let us examine the role of probabilistic expectation derived 
from case-markers in Japanese. 


3.4 Relative clause processing in Japanese from the case-driven 
expectation perspective 


Previous studies have shown that Japanese speakers incrementally use the case- 
marker information, and start to build argument structure even before the verb is 
encountered (Kamide, Altmann and Haywood 2003; Miyamoto 2002; Yamashita 
1997). According to these studies, the most important information source for the 
incremental sentence processing is case-markers in Japanese. For example, Kamide, 
Altmann and Haywood (2003) used a visual world paradigm and showed that as 
soon as Japanese speakers hear a dative noun soon after a nominative noun, they 
simultaneously start to look at the object, which can be an accusative noun. This 
study suggest that when Japanese speakers hear [NP-NOM > NP-DAT] sequence, 
they posit an accusative noun, and build [NP-NOM > NP-DAT > NP-ACC] argument 
structure even before the accusative noun is encountered. This indicates that case 
markers play an important role in Japanese sentence processing. 

Based on the findings of these previous studies, Sato et al. (2009) pointed out 
that the case markers of the embedded nouns within SRCs and ORCs are different, 
and this difference may elicit different predictions for the upcoming elements and 
argument structure of the sentence (Ishizuka 2005). In Japanese, an SRC starts with 
an accusative noun, and an ORC starts with a nominative noun. Sato et al. (2009) 
argued that when Japanese native speakers see an accusative noun phrase initially, 
they immediately posit another noun, possibly an empty pronoun pro, because a 
sentence-initial nominative is missing (Miyamoto and Nakamura 2005). On the other 
hand, when Japanese native speakers see a sentence-initial nominative noun phrase, 
they do not predict a particular noun, as in the case of accusative noun because 
no element is missing in its canonical position. According to Sato et al. (2009), 
Japanese native speakers posit a missing noun when they encounter a transitive 
verb in an ORC. Therefore, the processing difficulty of ORCs may be caused by lack 
of prediction for another noun. The processing difficulty of ORCs over SRCs in 
Japanese can thus be accounted for by the Case-driven Expectation Hypothesis. 
According to this hypothesis, if there is an early expectation for another noun in 
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one structure, that structure should be easier to process than another structure 
where the expectation for another noun takes place later. In order to test this predic- 
tion, Sato et al. (2009) used relative clauses with various causative verb types, and 
conducted a series of sentence fragment completion experiments and self-paced 
reading experiments, as explained below. 

In the sentence fragment completion task, Sato et al. first confirmed that when 
Japanese native speakers see an incomplete [NP-NOM > NP-DAT] sequence, like 
sensei-ga gakusei-ni, they add an accusative noun and then a verb, which indicates 
that an accusative noun is likely to be expected following the dative noun. On the 
other hand, when Japanese native speakers see an incomplete [NP-NOM > NP-ACC] 
sequence, like sensei ga gakusei o, they tend to add a verb, not a noun. This 
indicates that, there is no particular prediction for another noun when [NP-NOM > 
NP-ACC] sequence is encountered in Japanese. After confirming that [NP-NOM > 
NP-DAT] and [NP-NOM > NP-ACC] sequences elicit different expectations for the next 
word in Japanese, Sato et al. (2009) used relative clauses with causative verbs, in 
which the canonical word order of that causative structure is [NP-NOM > NP-DAT > 
NP-ACC] as shown in (11a) and (11b), and conducted a self-paced reading experiment. 


(11) a. Dative-NP extracted-RC: 
Katyoo ga hisyo oO kyooikusaseta __ syain wa 
manager NOM secretary ACC educated-CAUS employee TOP 


syorui oO nakusita. 

document ACC lost. 

‘The employee that the manager asked to educate the secretary lost the 
document.’ 


b. Accusative-NP extracted-RC: 
Katyoo ga hisyo ni kyooikusaseta syain wa 
manager NOM secretary DAT train-CAUS employee TOP 


syorui oO nakusita. 

document ACC lost. 

‘The employee that the manager asked the secretary to educate lost the 
document.’ 


In the Dative-NP extracted-RC condition, test sentences involve [NP-NOM > NP-ACC > 
RC-VERB > NP-TOP] sequence, and in the Accusative-NP extracted-RC condition, test 
sentences involve [NP-NOM > NP-DAT > RC-VERB > NP-TOP] sequence. Based on the 
results of sentence completion experiment, Sato et al. (2009) argued that an expec- 
tation for up-coming noun should be obtained earlier in the Accusative-NP ex- 
tracted-RC condition than the Dative-NP extracted-RC condition because [NP-NOM > 
NP-DAT] sequence elicits an stronger expectation for an accusative noun, whereas 
[NP-NOM > NP-ACC] sequence does not elicit such an expectation. On the other 
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DAT-RC: Katyooga hisyo o kyooikusaseta = syain wa syoruio nakusita 
ACC-RC: Katyooga hisyo ni kyooikusaseta  syainwa syoruio nakusita 


Figure 4: Reading times of Experiment 1 in Sato et al. (2009) (The circle and the arrow show where 
the significant processing asymmetry was observed.) 


hand, structural distance between the head-noun and the gap is closer in the Dative- 
NP extracted-RCs than Accusative-NP extracted-RCs. Therefore, Sato et al. (2009) as- 
sumed that if the processing difficulty of ORCs in Japanese arises from the late 
expectation for another noun, the head-noun (syain wa) of the Accusative-NP ex- 
tracted-RC should be read faster than that of Dative-NP extracted-RC due to an early 
expectation for another noun. On the other hand, Sato et al. (2009) pointed out that 
if the structural distance between the head-noun and the gap is a more important 
factor in the processing of Japanese relative clauses, the head-noun of Dative-NP ex- 
tracted-RC should be read faster than that of Accusative-NP extracted-RC. 

The results of a self-paced reading experiment showed that the head-noun of 
relative clauses was read faster in the Accusative-NP extracted-RC condition than 
the Dative-NP extracted-RC condition. This result is not consistent with the predic- 
tions of Structural Distance Hypotheses (Hawkins 1999, 2004; O’Grady 1997). On the 
other hand, this result is in line with the theory proposed by Sato et al. (2009), which 
predicts that an early expectation for another noun facilitates the processing of the 
relative clause in Japanese. 

Although this result supports the hypothesis assumed by Sato et al., it is still 
consistent with the predictions of the Dependency Locality Theory (Gibson 1998, 
2000). Since it was hard to distinguish between the effect of early expectation for 
another noun and linear distance between the head-noun and the gaps, Sato et al. 
(2009) conducted another experiment. In this experiment, Sato et al. again used 
relative clauses with causative verbs. However, this time, unlike in the first experi- 
ment, they used causative sentences with a verb such as dookoo-suru ‘join’ that takes 
a dative argument. The causative sentence derived from such verbs, namely, (12) has 
the canonical word order [NP-NOM > NP-ACC > NP-DAT], in which the accusative 
noun precedes the dative noun. See Kuno (1973) and Shibatani (1972) for detailed 
explanations for the word orders of causative structures in Japanese. 
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(12) Butyoo ga kakarityoo ) sinnyuusyain ni 
general manager NOM _ subsection chief ACC mnewemployee DAT 
dookoosaseta. 
accompany-CAUS 


‘The general manager made the subsection chief join the new employee.’ 


The linear distance between the head-noun and gap position is greater in the 
Accusative-NP extracted-RC condition. Therefore, the Dependency Locality Theory 
predicts that the head-noun of the relative clause should be read faster in the 
Dative-NP extracted-RC condition than the Accusative-NP extracted-RC condition. 
On the other hand, Sato et al. (2009)’s case-driven expectation theory predicts a 
reverse pattern.® 


(13) a. Dative-NP extracted-RC: 
Butyoo ga kiremono no kakarityoo oO 
general manager NOM clever GEN subsection chief ACC 


dookoosaseta sinnyuusyain wa syorui O wasureta. 
accompany-CAUS newemployee TOP document ACC forgot 

‘The new employee that the general manager asked the smart subsection 
chief to accompany forgot the document.’ 


b. Accusative-NP extracted-RC: 
Butyoo ga kiremono no kakarityoo ni 
general manager NOM _ clever GEN subsection chief DAT 


dookoosaseta sinnyuusyain wa _ syorui o wasureta. 
accompany-CAUS newemployee TOP document ACC forgot 
‘The new employee that the general manager asked to accompany the 
smart subsection chief forgot the document.’ 


The results of the self-paced reading experiment again showed that the head- 
nouns of relative clauses were read faster in the Accusative-NP extracted-RC condi- 
tion than the Dative-NP extracted-RC condition. This result is not consistent with the 
predictions of the Dependency Locality Theory (Gibson 1998, 2000). On the other 
hand, this result is consistent with the prediction by Sato et al. (2009). 


8 The original test sentences in Sato et al. (2009) were simplified due to space limitations in Figure 
5. The original sentences were sihatu no densya de butyoo ga kiremono no kakarityoo o dookoosaseta 
sinnyuusyain wa syorui o wasureta (‘the new employee that the general manager asked the smart 
subsection chief to accompany on the first train forgot the document’) and sihatu no densya de 
butyoo ga kiremono no kakarityoo ni dookoosaseta sinnyuusyain wa syorui o wasureta (‘the new 
employee that the general manager asked to accompany the smart subsection chief on the first train 
forgot the document’). Sato et al. (2009) reported no significant difference in reading time at the 
region of sihatu no densya de (‘on the first train’). 
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DAT-RC: Butyoo ga kiremonono kakarityooo  dookoosaseta sinnyuusyam wa syoruio wasureta 


ACC-RC: Butyoo ga kiremonono kakantyooni dookoosaseta sinnyuusyamwa syoruio wasureta 


Figure 5: Reading times of Experiment 2 in Sato et al. (2009) (The circle and the arrow show where 
the significant processing asymmetry was observed.) 


Taken together, Sato et al. (2009) showed that neither the Structural Distance 
Hypothesis nor the Dependency Locality Theory can explain the entire set of results. 
On the other hand, the results of these two experiments are consistent with the 
predictions derived from their hypothesis. They assumed that if there is an early 
expectation for a noun in a particular structure, that structure is processed more 
easily compared with the other structure, in which the expectation for another 
noun takes place later. According to this account, case markers play a central role 
in making the prediction of argument structure and upcoming elements in Japanese. 
If the case markers immediately signal the existence of another noun, the later part 
of that sentence is processed easily due to early and higher expectation for the 
upcoming noun. On the other hand, if a case marker, like sentence initial nominative 
case marker in ORCs, does not directly signal the existence of another noun, that 
structure is more difficult to process, due to late and less activated expectation for 
the up-coming noun. 

The essential metric for the Case-driven Expectation account is quite different 
from predictability based accounts such as the Surprisal Hypothesis (Hale 2001; 
Levy 2008) or the Entropy Reduction Hypothesis (Hale 2006). Remember that we called 
the latter two hypotheses (Un)predictability Hypotheses since they both assumed that 
occurrence of unpredictable structures or uncertainty of up-coming elements increase 
processing difficulty. Thus, the Case-driven Expectation Hypothesis cannot be directly 
adapted to other languages that lack an explicit case marking system. However, Sato 
et al. (2009) showed that basic ideas of accounts based on the (Un)predictability 
Hypotheses can also be effective in the relative clause processing research on 
Japanese. In addition, this study importantly suggests that the structure-based 
accounts such as the Dependency Locality Theory or the Structural Distance Hypo- 
thesis cannot account for the whole range of facts observed in Japanese relative 
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clause processing studies, and other factors, such as case-driven expectation should 
be taken into consideration. 

Finally, as we have already shown, the Case-driven Expectation Hypothesis can 
account for the asymmetry between SRCs and ORCs as well as the asymmetry 
between the Accusative-NP extracted-RC and the Dative-NP extracted-RC. Taken 
together, the Case-driven Expectation Hypothesis accounts for the fact that the ease 
of relative clause processing is in accordance with the hierarchy of nominative > 
accusative > dative, as proposed by the Noun Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy by 
Keenan and Comrie (1977). The Case-driven Expectation Hypothesis is thus enables 
us to integrate the insight of typological studies into the psycholinguistic studies of 
relative clause processing. 


3.5 Relative clause processing in Japanese from the semantic 
indeterminacy perspective 


The ORCs’ structural frequency is slightly higher than SRCs in Japanese. However, 
this distributional pattern does not match with their reading times. Previous studies 
in English and Dutch showed that when the head-noun of ORCs was an inanimate 
noun, they were easier to process than process than SRCs (e.g., Mak, Vonk and 
Schfriers 2002, 2006; Traxler et al. 2005). Gennari and MacDonald (2008) pointed 
out that these results are likely to be due to semantic indeterminacy, which is closely 
related to the distributional patterns of animacy in relative clauses. According to 
Gennari and MacDonald, ORCs are more likely to occur with inanimate head-nouns, 
whereas SRCs occur with animate head-nouns. 

Based on these studies, Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2012) analyzed the distribu- 
tion of animate and inanimate nouns in relative clauses through a corpus study. The 
results showed that the animacy of head-nouns of SRCs and ORCs differ in Japanese. 
In SRCs, the head-noun is generally an animate noun. On the other hand, the head- 
noun of the ORCs is an inanimate noun in most cases. In short, they observed the 
same tendency in Japanese as Gennari and MacDonald (2008) observed in English. 
In addition to Japanese corpus analysis, Sato, Kahraman and Sakai also conducted 
a sentence completion experiment in Japanese. The results were in line with the 
distributional patterns of animacy in relative clauses. Participants produced SRCs 
with animate head-nouns, whereas the head-nouns of ORCs were inanimate nouns 
generally. 

Based on these results, Sato, Kahraman and Sakai argued that the processing 
difficulty of ORCs can be explained by frequency once we take the animacy of the 
head-noun into consideration. Most of the previous studies used animate head- 
nouns in the experiments. Since the distributional pattern of the animacy of head- 
noun favored SRCs, they might have been found easier to process in Japanese. In 
order to examine this possibility they manipulated the animacy of SRCs and ORCs, 
as shown below, and conducted the self-paced reading experiment. 
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(14) a. SRC: 
Kokkai no honkaigi de — syoogen ) kobanda 
Diet GEN meeting LOC testimony ACC refused 


giin wa izen kara tyuumoku_ no mato datta. 
senator TOP before from attention GEN center COP 

‘The senator that refused to testify at the National Diet meeting was the 
center of attention for a long time.’ 


b. ORC: 
Kokkai no honkaigi de _ giin ga kobanda 
Diet GEN meeting LOC senator NOM refused 


syoogen wa izen kara tyuumoku no mato datta 
testimony TOP before from attention GEN center COP 

‘The testimony that the senator refused at the National Diet meeting was 
the center of attention for a long time.’ 


In the SRC condition, the embedded noun phrase within the relative clause is an 
inanimate noun, and the head-noun is an animate noun. Conversely, in the ORC con- 
dition, the embedded noun phrase within relative clause is an animate noun, and 
the head-noun is an inanimate noun. The length and frequency of head-nouns are 
carefully matched between the conditions. Since there are more ORCs compared to 
SRCs in the corpus as reported by Sato et al. (2010a), Sato, Kahraman and Sakai 
(2012) argued that if the processing difficulty of ORCs stems from the head-noun 
animacy, ORCs may be processed more easily than SRCs. The results are shown in 
Figure 6. 

The results of a self-paced reading indeed showed that the head-noun of the 
ORC condition (syoogen-wa) was read faster than giin-wa in the SRC condition. This 
result suggests that when the inanimate nouns were used as the head-nouns of 


RTs 
(ms) 
800 
—~e=e SRC 
700 . —C= ORC 
600 
500 
400 
SRC; Kokkaino honkaigide syoogeno —_— kobanda giin wa izenkara  tyuumokuno mato datta 
ORC: Kokkaino honkaigi de giin ga kobanda = syoogenwa_izenkara’tyuumokuno mato datta 


Figure 6: Reading times in Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2012) (The circle and the arrow show where 
the significant processing asymmetry was observed.) 
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ORCs, they were easier to process than SRCs in Japanese. In addition to this study, 
Bai and Hirose (2013) and Nakamura and Miyamoto (2013) also reported similar 
results, and showed that ORCs with an inanimate head-noun were read faster than 
SRCs with an animate head-nouns in Japanese. The results also suggest that in 
addition to syntactic information from case markers, native speakers of Japanese 
also incrementally use the semantic information from the animacy of noun phrases. 
Moreover, these studies suggest that distributional patterns of noun phrases within 
relative clauses might also play an important role beyond that played by structural 
frequencies in processing of Japanese relative clauses. 


3.6 Relative clause processing in Japanese from the discourse 
function perspective 


We have seen that both syntactic information from case markers and semantic infor- 
mation from animacy are used in the processing of relative clauses in Japanese. 
Here, we will introduce one more study which deals with the influence of pragmatic 
factors, namely discourse function, on processing of Japanese relative clauses. 

As we explained above, Roland et al. (2012) showed that discourse functions of 
SRCs and ORCs differ, and when an appropriate context is provided, ORCs are no 
longer harder to process than SRCs. In other words, according to Roland et al. 
(2012), processing difficulty of ORCs arises from the lack of appropriate context, 
which violates the discourse requirements for ORCs. 

In order to examine the influence of discourse function in Japanese, Sato, 
Kahraman and Sakai (2010b) conducted a corpus study and self-paced reading 
experiments.? In the corpus study, they investigated the newness of the discourse 
referents within relative clauses. They analyzed the sentences before SRCs and 
ORCs within 400 characters including kanji and kana. The results showed that 70% 
of the noun phrases within SRCs are new discourse referents, whereas 80% of the 
noun phrases within ORCs are old discourse referents. This result shows that the 
embedded noun phrases within SRCs are not necessarily mentioned in the preceding 
context on the one hand. On the other hand, the embedded noun phrases within 
ORCs are explicitly mentioned in the preceding context in Japanese as observed in 
English (Roland et al. 2012). This finding suggests that the contexts prior to RCs 
are very similar in English and Japanese. Based on this result, Sato, Kahraman and 
Sakai (2010b) hypothesized that if the discourse functions of relative clauses are uni- 
versal, the processing difficulty of ORCs would be reduced, when an appropriate 
context provided in Japanese. In order to examine this hypothesis, they prepared 
topic and neutral contexts before relative clauses, as shown below, and conducted 
a self-paced reading experiment. 


9 Sato et al. (2010b) cites the earlier versions of Roland et al. (2012) study. 


(15) 


(16) 
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Neutral Context 
Insanna _ satuzinziken no  genba de _ soosa ga 
gruesome murdercase GEN place LOC investigation NOM 


okonawareta. 
was.carried.out. 
‘An investigation was carried out at the site of the gruesome murder case.’ 


a. SRC 
Tokusoobu no keizi oO yobitometa 
special investigation department GEN detective ACC called 


tantoosya wa_ temizikani genba o annaisita. 

officer TOP quickly place ACC introduced 

‘The officer who called the special investigation department detective 
quickly introduced the site of the murder case.’ 


b. ORC 
Tokusoobu no keizi ga yobitometa 
special investigation department GEN detective NOM called 


tantoosya wa _ temizikani genba o annaisita. 

officer TOP quickly place ACC introduced 

‘The officer who the special investigation department detective called 
quickly introduced the place of murder case.’ 


Topic Context 
Tokusoobu no keizi ga ziken no 
special investigation department GEN detective NOM incident GEN 


soosa ni atatta. 
investigation DAT assigned 
‘The criminal prosecutor was assigned to the investigation of an incident.’ 


a. SRC 


Sono keizi ) yobitometa tantoosya wa __ temizikani 
that detective ACC called officer TOP quickly 
genba o annaisita. 


place ACC introduced 
‘The officer who called that detective quickly introduced the place of 


incident.’ 

b. ORC 
Sono keizi ga yobitometa tantoosya wa __ temizikani 
that detective NOM called officer TOP quickly 
genba o annaisita. 


place ACC introduced 
‘The officer who that detective called quickly introduced the place of 
incident.’ 
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SRC-NEU: Tokusoobuno _ keizio yobitometa tantoosyawa — temizikani genbao annnai sita 
ORC-NEU:Tokusoobuno _ keizi ga yobitometa tantoosyawa  temizikani genbao annnai sita 
SRC-TOP: Sono keizio yobitometa tantoosyawa_ temizikani genbao annnai sita 
ORC-TOP: : 
Sono keizi ga yobitometa tantoosyawa_ temizikani genbao annnai sita 


Figure 7: Reading times of Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2010b) (The circle and the arrow show where 
the significant processing asymmetry was observed.) 


In the Neutral Context condition (15), the embedded noun phrase within relative 
clauses (keizi) is not overtly mentioned in the preceding context. On the other 
hand, in the Topic Context condition (16), the embedded noun phrase within relative 
clauses (keizi) is overtly mentioned, and topic of the preceding context. 

The results of a self-paced reading experiment showed that the head-noun 
(tantoosya-wa) of SRCs was read faster than the head-noun of ORCs in the both 
Topic and Neutral context conditions as shown in Figure 7. At first glance, this result 
seems to show that, unlike English, SRCs were easier to process than ORCs in both 
contexts in Japanese, and suggests that the processing difficulty of ORCs in Japanese 
cannot be accounted for by the Discourse Function Hypothesis. 

However, there is a crucial difference between the English relative clause and 
the Japanese relative clause. Since the relative clause follows the head-noun in 
English, the previous studies in English compared the processing time in the relative 
clause region. In Japanese, since the relative clause precedes the head-noun, most of 
studies compare the reading time in the head-noun region. Importantly, the previ- 
ously mentioned noun phrase appears in the critical region in English. In Japanese, 
on the other hand, the previously mentioned noun phrase does not appear in the 
critical region. The occurrence of the previously mentioned noun is crucial in the 
discourse function account because the head-nouns are integrated into the context 
using those ‘old discourse referents’. Therefore, Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2010b) 
suggest that the previous context influences the processing difficulty of relative 
clauses only if we compare the regions that contain the previously mentioned noun 
phrase. The result of their experiment thus suggests that, even though the discourse 
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functions of relative clauses are universal, the typological differences between 
English and Japanese might obscure the processing asymmetry caused by discourse 
functions. 


4 Conclusion and future direction 


This chapter focused on the online processing of relative clauses in Japanese, 
and reviewed previous studies that examined various factors that might influence 
relative clause processing. Earlier studies tended to limit their attention to structural 
factors such as constituent order or structural complexity, whereas more recent 
studies gradually shifted their attention to more wide range of factors, such as 
expectation, frequency, animacy of noun phrases, and discourse function of relative 
clauses. These studies tell us that the processing difficulty of relative clauses is 
not determined just by a single factor, and many different factors influence the 
processing of Japanese relative clauses. These studies, at the same time, revealed 
that various kinds of typological differences among languages impact sentence 
processing in real time. 

Section 1 introduced a processing asymmetry between subject relative clauses 
(SRCs) and object relative clauses (ORCs). Generally, SRCs are easier to process com- 
pared to ORCs in most languages, irrespective of their typological differences. We 
pointed out that various accounts have been proposed to explain the processing 
asymmetry between SRCs and ORCs. They are roughly classified into two groups; 
the accounts based on the theories related to filler-gap dependency formation 
and the accounts based on the processing theories emphasizing the importance of 
statistical learning through experience. Then, we explained that most of the existing 
accounts have been proposed based on data from English. Since they make similar 
predictions for the processing difficulty of relative clauses, examination of the 
source of processing asymmetry between SRCs and ORCs in typologically different 
languages such as English and Japanese would provide important insights into 
characterization of human sentence processing mechanism. 

In section 2, we first briefly explained the accounts based on the theories on 
filler-gap dependency formation: Dependency Locality Theory (Gibson 1998, 2000) 
and Structural Distance Hypothesis (Hawkins 1999, 2004; O’Grady 1997). We showed 
that both accounts predict that SRCs should be easier to process than ORCs in 
English, whereas the predictions of these accounts differ in Japanese. Relative clause 
processing studies in Japanese was to examine the validity and universality of 
these accounts, and they found SRCs were easier to process than ORCs in Japanese, 
and these results support the Structural Distance Hypothesis over the Dependency 
Locality Theory. 
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Section 3 briefed the representative instances of accounts emphasizing the role 
of learning through experience, such as Frequency of Occurrence Hypothesis (Reali 
and Christiansen 2007), Predictability (or Reduction of Uncertanity) Hypotheses (Hale 
2001, 2006, Levy 2008), Semantic Indeterminacy Hypothesis (Gennari and MacDonald, 
2008) and Discourse Function Hypothesis (Roland et al. 2012). We then reviewed 
previous studies that have examined Japanese relative clause processing from the 
viewpoint of frequency of occurrence. We first reviewed studies by Sato, Kahraman 
and Sakai (2010a) and Kahraman (2012). They showed that the distributions and 
reading times’ patterns do not match in Japanese. It is therefore difficult to explain 
the processing difficulty just by the structure or word-chunk frequency in Japanese. 

Sato et al. (2009), using causative relative clauses, examined the impact of 
case-driven expectation in Japanese. As a language-specific extension of the (Un) 
predictability Hypotheses in Japanese, their study suggested that expectations for 
upcoming or missing nouns derived from case markers play very crucial role in the 
processing of relative clauses in Japanese. 

Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2012) attempted to examine the animacy effects in 
Japanese relative clause processing. This study showed that SRCs tend to occur 
with animate head-noun, whereas ORCs tend to occur with inanimate head-nouns 
in Japanese. Moreover, this study also showed that ORCs with inanimate head-nouns 
were easier to process than SRCs with animate head-nouns in Japanese. These 
results also suggested that in addition to syntactic information obtained from case 
markers, semantic information from the animacy of noun phrases is also used very 
effectively in relative clause processing, and distributional patterns of noun phrases 
within relative clauses is an important factor in Japanese. 

Sato, Kahraman and Sakai (2010b) dealt with the examination of the impact 
of discourse function on relative clause processing in Japanese. The results of 
this study showed noun phrases within SRCs are not explicitly mentioned in the 
preceding context, whereas the noun phrases within ORCs tend to be mentioned 
explicitly in the previous context in Japanese, as in English (Roland et al. 2012). 
Moreover, the results of self-paced reading experiments showed that the type of 
previous context has also an impact on the processing of relative clauses. However, 
the head-noun of ORCs was still harder to process than SRCs in both neutral and 
topic contexts, indicating that the processing difficulty of ORCs itself does not from 
the lack of appropriate context in Japanese, unlike English. 

Overall, these studies clearly suggest that the processing ease or difficulty of 
relative clauses cannot be reduced to a single factor in Japanese. They have 
narrowed down the possible factors that may affect relative clause processing in 
Japanese. Nevertheless, it is by no means true that these factors are sufficient 
to explain relative clause processing in Japanese. Many more studies and empirical 
evidence are needed to explain the processing ease or difficulty of relative clauses. 
In addition, as we pointed out above, various factors seem to simultaneously affect 
relative clause processing. Therefore, the examination of interaction between various 
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factors such as case-driven expectation and animacy, or discourse function and 
animacy etc. would be important. 

In the reminder of this chapter, we will speculate about future directions of 
relative clause processing studies in Japanese. First of all, close collaboration between 
psycholinguistic research on human sentence processing and computational linguistic 
research on large scale corpora is necessary. We explained that various kinds of 
probabilistic factors play important role in relative clause processing. For instance, 
we showed that structural frequency alone cannot explain the difficulty of relative 
clause processing in Japanese (Kahraman 2012, Kahraman et al. 2011b; Sato, Kahraman 
and Sakai 2010a), whereas the distributional patterns of head-noun animacy can 
provide more accurate explanation for the processing difficulty (Sato, Kahraman 
and Sakai 2012). This result strongly suggests that researchers need to investigate 
various kinds of distributional patterns and should not be satisfied with just struc- 
tural frequencies. Further corpus analyses of more factors are necessary to explain 
the experimental results. 

Finally, according to Jaeger and Norcliffe (2009), cross-linguistic studies on 
typologically diverse languages in the world are still very limited. Research on 
Japanese relative clause processing can contribute to the psycholinguistic studies 
from such perspective. Notice that debates continue in the field of typological studies 
on relative clauses (see, Comrie 1998, 2010, among others). According to Comrie, 
relative clauses are classified into European-Type and Asian-Type. The European- 
Type relative clauses are overtly marked by relative clause markers and involve clear 
instances of filler-gap dependency whereas the Asian-Type relative clauses lack 
either of them. Psycholinguistic researchers have so far concentrated on European- 
Type relative clauses. However, the Japanese language, for instance, allows gapless 
relative clauses such as (17a) (see Yamashita, Stowe and Nakayama 1993), and head- 
internal relative clauses such as (17b). 


(17) a. Sakana ga yakeru _ nioi 
fish NOM to bake smell 
‘The smell of the fish that is baked.’ 


b. Doroboo ga ie ni haitta no 6) tukamaeta. 
thief NOM house DAT gotinto COMP ACC caught 
‘(I /somebody) caught the thief who got into house.’ 


Other researchers argue that these constructions are actually sentential modifier/ 
adnominal clauses and it might be problematic to group them together with typical 
relative clauses with a filler and a gap. Nevertheless, the investigation of the process- 
ing of such constructions would provide valuable insight into the universal cognitive 
mechanisms for human sentence processing and shed light onto the debate on the 
typological classification of relative clauses. 
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We hope that psycholinguistic research on Japanese relative clause processing 
will develop further in the future and provide us with the answers for the fundamen- 
tal questions in the cognitive science of language: What is the nature of human 
cognitive mechanisms for language processing? How can our cognitive mechanisms 
process typologically diverse languages in the world? 
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Tsutomu Sakamoto 

15 Processing of syntactic and semantic 
information in the human brain: Evidence 
from ERP studies in Japanese 


1 Introduction 


When a word is given in the course of an utterance, we comprehend the phonologi- 
cal, syntactic, and semantic properties of the word, locate the word into the struc- 
ture thus far constructed, expect what comes next, combine all information together, 
and finally reach understanding of the whole utterance with consideration of prag- 
matic contexts. All these processes seem to be performed almost at once. Something 
amazing must be going on in our brain. Psycholinguistic researchers have been in- 
terested in these complicated language comprehension processes. What kind of 
information sources do we use in order to perform this amazing feat? When do we 
employ such information in the course of language processing? How do we handle 
such information for the purpose of language understanding? This chapter is 
devoted to answering these three questions (WHAT, WHEN, and HOW). 

Recently, owing to both technological developments and theoretical advances, it 
has become possible to investigate the precise mechanism of these processes 
through the use of Event-Related brain Potentials (ERPs), which reflect electro-phys- 
iological activity in the brain in response to stimuli. ERP studies have shown that 
distinct brain responses appear to map onto distinct processes in response to lin- 
guistic stimuli. Research employing ERPs as an experimental tool for language proc- 
essing (especially sentence comprehension) began in 1980 when Kutas and Hillyard 
published their pioneering study. In Japan, the first ERP studies on language com- 
prehension appeared around 2000, when Hagiwara and her colleagues published a 
series of experimental papers (Hagiwara et al. 2000; Nakagome et al. 2001; Taka- 
zawa et al. 2002), and therefore the field of Japanese ERP research on language proc- 
essing is still in its infancy. Since the amount of accumulated results is impover- 
ished, there is still a lot to learn about the ERP indices of language processing in 
Japanese. This chapter aims to answer the above three questions by discussing pos- 
sible dissociations and interactions of various linguistic processes in the human 
brain. We will review some ERP studies on syntactic and semantic processing in Jap- 
anese, and where possible, compare these studies to similar ones conducted in Indo- 
European languages such as English and German. Because of space limitation, we 
do not observe phonological information sources that are also very important (cf. 
Joo’o 1996; Koso, Ojima and Hagiwara 2011; Tamaoka et al. 2014). 
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The overall organization of this chapter is summarized as follows. In Section 2, 
we briefly introduce the methodology of ERPs. Section 3 examines the physiological 
evidence for dissociating syntactic and semantic processes as indexed by ERPs. In 
section 4 we investigate two information sources that are considered to affect the 
semantic processing. They are “semantic plausibility” (estimated by a “cloze proba- 
bility”) in a sentence and “semantic relatedness” (typically represented by a “cate- 
gory membership”) between words. Section 5 illustrates that three sources affect 
the syntactic processing: “ungrammaticality”, “garden-path”, and “long-distance 
dependency”. In Section 6 we reconsider the syntax-semantic dissociations and 
review two parsing models (“syntax-first” and “interactive”) that attempt to account 
for the various types of linguistic processes. We will then conclude in Section 7 that 
the processing mechanism works in a “expectancy-driven” way. 


2 What are Event-Related brain Potentials (ERPs)? 


Before beginning our discussion of ERP studies of language processing, it is first 
necessary to briefly describe the ERP methodology. The human brain is made up of 
about a hundred billion neurons. When large groups of similarly aligned neurons 
fire, they generate small local electrical field potentials that are measurable at the 
scalp, which can be measured non-invasively. More precisely, we measure the 
changes in voltage over time, by placing electrodes on the surface of the scalp (see 
Figure 1). 

The recorded changes in voltage over time, which are shown between +5 pV and 
-5 uV in this figure, are referred to as the electroencephalogram (EEG). The EEG re- 
flects brain activity in response to the linguistic stimuli but also reflects processes 
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Figure 1: The flow from the presentation of visual and/or auditory stimulus to the ERP wave-forms. 
Details regarding the scalp distribution of electrodes are explained in Figure 2. 
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(4) Names of electrode positions 
Frontal pole Fpl, Fp2 
Frontal Fz, F3, F4, F7, FS 
Central Cz, C3, C4 
Parietal Pz, P3, P4 
Occipital OL, O2 
Temporal 13, 14, 75, T6 


(ii) Names of electrode groups 
Midiine Fz, Cz, Pz 
Amerior Fpl, Fp2, Fe, F3, P4, F7, F8 
Posterior Pz, P3, P4, O1, 02, 75, Té 
Parasagittal F3, F4, C3, C4, P3, PA 


Figure 2: The position of each electrode following the international 10—20 system. Note that this 
“10-20” system is not the “only” way of positioning the electrodes. There are some variations 
among laboratories. 


completely unrelated to the experimental task. However, the purpose of neurolin- 
guistic work is to isolate the brain’s response to the stimulus of interest by eliminat- 
ing superfluous activity. Unfortunately, the changes in voltage in response to the 
stimuli of interest are very small, on the order of a few microvolts (iV). Therefore, 
these responses are usually masked by activity unrelated to the process being inves- 
tigated (this unrelated activity is referred to as background EEG). In order to acquire 
EEG reflecting a specific mental process, it is necessary to record multiple responses 
that were time-locked to the onset of the stimulus of interest, and subsequently aver- 
age these responses. The averaging process cancels out the majority of unrelated 
activity, and thus isolates the brain’s response to the stimulus in question. These ex- 
tracted potentials are ERPs. 

By convention, positive voltage is plotted down, and negative is plotted up.! The 
average voltage of 100 milliseconds (ms) prior to the onset of the critical stimulus is 
usually used as the “baseline” against which to examine the brain’s response to the 
stimuli. ERP responses are a multi-dimensional dependent measure. These dimen- 
sions include: (i) polarity (positive vs. negative), (ii) latency (time from stimulus 
onset), (iii) amplitude (voltage change) and (iv) distribution (on scalp). The positions 
for electrodes can be described by an international standard, shown in Figure 2. 

The measurement of ERP effects is conducted in the following fashion. During a 
pre-specified time range (e.g., 300-500 ms), an experimental condition is compared 


1 Thus, there is no specific connotation in the term “negative” and “positive”. It is just an indication 
of the polarity of the waveforms. 
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to a control condition. For example, if the former elicits a negative response with 
higher amplitude than the latter, the target condition is said to have elicited en- 
hanced negativity. This enhancement is assumed to index some cognitive process. 
The underlying assumption is that an increase in amplitude indexes an increase in 
some form of difficulty. The response with negative polarity peaking at around 400 
ms after the onset of the target stimulus is called the “N400” effect and assumed to 
reflect the processing of semantic information (see Kutas and Federmeier 2011 for 
review). The response with positive polarity peaking at around 600 ms after the 
onset is called the “P600” effect and considered to index syntactic processing (see 
Bornkessel-Schlesewsky and Schlesewsky 2009 for review). Distinct from both the 
N400 and the P600 is the left anterior negativity or LAN, which appears to be closely 
tied to morpho-syntactic processing (see Molinaro, Barber and Carreiras 2011 for 
review) and to working memory (King and Kutas 1995; Kluender and Kutas 1993a, 
1993b). Although the time window (300-500 ms) of the N400 and the LAN overlaps, 
the region of distribution distinguishes between the two components. Distinct from 
the broad distribution (mostly right posterior) of the N400, the distribution of LAN is 
restricted to left anterior regions of scalp (e.g., Fp1, F3, F7). In response to certain 
types of stimuli, biphasic N400-P600 or LAN-P600 patterns have also been ob- 
served (see Section 5.1.2). Although these classical functional interpretations have 
been much debated (as will be seen in subsequent sections), they serve here as a 
useful starting point for our discussion. 

Since ERPs can be measured throughout the presentation of experimental stim- 
uli, they provide a continuous, on-line record of the brain’s electrical activity during 
language processing with very high temporal resolution. Furthermore, there is no 
need for participants to perform a secondary task, allowing researchers to investi- 
gate the brain’s response during reading/listening in a more naturalistic setting.? In- 
vestigations of cognitive processes such as those involved in language processing 
should ideally be based on data that accurately reflects the process as it occurs in 
real time rather than with a dependent measure that is collected after the process 
has been completed. Thus, the ideal tool for investigating how language processing 
is developed over time would be on-line, continuous, and non-invasive; all proper- 
ties of the ERP technique. However, the ERP method does have limitations in that it 
has relatively low spatial resolution. That is, it is difficult to specify the neuro-ana- 
tomical generator of the relevant ERP component. In order to improve the spatial 
resolution, we need neuroimaging methods such as functional Magnetic Resonance 
Imaging (fMRI) and Positron Emission Tomography (PET) (see Hagiwara’s chapter in 


2 While the EEG is recorded, participants can be asked to perform a secondary task such as lexical 
decision and grammatical judgment. This does not affect the ongoing ERP “recording” itself because 
the task is performed after the ERP recording has been completed. However, the task may or may not 
affect the underlying cognitive processes in question. 
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this volume on fMRI). Next, let us examine the syntactic and semantic processes in- 
dexed by these ERP components. 


3 Syntax-semantics dissociations and ERPs 


Many linguists operate under the basic assumption that syntactic phenomena are 
separable from semantic (and pragmatic) phenomena. Illustrating this indepen- 
dence, Noam Chomsky’s famous example (1965: 149) “Colorless green ideas sleep 
furiously.” is a grammatical sentence of English, but semantically anomalous. This 
dissociation between syntax and semantics is widely accepted and implemented in 
many current linguistic theories. Using ERPs, we can observe electro-physiological 
evidence for this dissociation. 


3.1 Syntax-semantics dissociations in English 


Osterhout and Inoue (2007) showed that syntactic and semantic anomalies elicit dis- 
tinct brain responses while participants are reading sentences like (1).3 (Syntactic 
anomaly is marked with “*” and semantic anomaly with “?”, and critical words are 
in boldface throughout this chapter.) 


(1) a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
The cat will eat the food I leave on the porch. 
b. Semantically anomalous sentences 
?The cat will bake the food I leave on the porch. 
c. Syntactically anomalous sentences 
*The cat will eating the food I leave on the porch. 


The ERP responses elicited by these three types of sentences are shown in 
Figure 3 below’. The anomaly in (1b) is semantic in the sense that cats cannot bake 
things, due to the non-human subject and the “selectional restrictions” the verb 
bake exerts on its subject. As is shown by the dashed line in Figure 3a, the semantic 
anomaly in sentence (1b) elicited a larger negative-going wave that peaked at about 
400 ms (i.e., the N400 effect). On the other hand, the anomaly in (1c) is caused by 
the ungrammatical combination of the auxiliary will and the progressive form of the 
verb eating. The syntactic anomaly, as shown by the dashed line in Figure 3b, 


3 In what follows, all participants are native speakers of the relevant language. When irrelevant to 
discussion, the details of the experiment such as procedures, statistics, participants’ number, age, 
sex, etc. are omitted. Please consult the original papers for those and other details. 

4 These figures are originally from Osterhout and Nicol (1999) and are slightly modified by Osterhout 
and Inoue (2007) for ease of explanation. 
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Cz 
+ 
200 “400 ~ 600 ~ 800 ~~~ 960 "460 “600 ~ 800 ~ 
— The catwill EAT ... — The cat will EAT 
The cat will BAKE . . . ~~ *The cat will EATING 
Figure 3a (semantic anomaly) Figure 3b (syntactic anomaly) 


Figure 3: Grand-average ERPs recorded at Cz position (see Figure 2 for the location of Cz). Negativity 
is plotted up. Reproduced from Osterhout and Inoue (2007: 296) with permission of the publisher. 


elicited a large positive wave with an onset at about 500 ms and a duration of 
several hundred ms (i.e., the P600 effect). Thus, this study (and many others as will 
be seen in subsequent sections) demonstrates that the dissociation between syntax 
and semantics is represented in the brain. 

The examples shown here are a recent replication of some of the earliest find- 
ings in the ERP literature. Researchers are currently focusing on more complex con- 
structions and manipulations in many languages. This endeavor has generated many 
new and interesting findings but also findings that are difficult to interpret and inte- 
grate with the existing literature. It is just this type of work that we discuss in the 
remainder of this chapter, focusing mainly on studies in Japanese. 


3.2 Syntax-semantics dissociations in Japanese 


The first issue is whether the type of syntax-semantics dissociation above is also ob- 
served in Japanese. We introduce two ERP experiments whose results serve as a base 
for subsequent discussions in this chapter. 


3.2.1 Selectional restriction violations and wh-question violations 


Nakagome et al. (2001) examined ERP responses elicited by the following two 
(semantic and syntactic) types of comparison. 
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(2) Semantic anomaly comparisons 
a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
Taroo ga ryokoo ni dekake-ta. 
Taro NOM journey DAT  set.out-PST 
‘Taro set out on a journey.’ 


b. Semantically anomalous sentences (selectional restriction violation) 
?Taroo ga zisyo ni dekake-ta. 
Taro NOM dictionary DAT set.out-PST 
“Taro set out on a dictionary.’ 


(3) Syntactic anomaly comparisons 
a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
Doobutuen de nani o mi-ta-ka. 
ZOO LOC what ACC see-PST-interrogative 
‘What did you see in the zoo?’ 


b. Syntactically anomalous sentences (wh-question violation) 
*Doobutuen de nani o mi-ta-yo. 
ZOO LOC what ACC _ see-PST-confirmative 
“*I saw what in the zoo.’ 


In (2a), the semantic relationship between the dative noun (ryokoo ‘journey’) and 
the verb (dekake-ta ‘set out’) is acceptable, whereas in (2b), the dative noun (zisyo 
‘dictionary’) does not satisfy the selectional restriction imposed by the verb, and as 
such represents a semantic violation of the dependency between object and verb. In 
(3a), the dependency between the wh-phrase (nani ‘what’) and the sentence final 
question particle (Q-particle) “-ka” is syntactic rather than semantic, whereas in the 
syntactically anomalous (i.e., ungrammatical) sentence (3b) the wh-phrase is not fol- 
lowed by the requisite sentence-final Q-particle “-ka’, but by a confirmative particle 
“yo”. 

In the comparison between (2a) and (2b), the ERPs in the semantically anoma- 
lous condition elicited enhanced negativity (see Figure 4a) compared to the control 
condition during the latency range of the 300-700 ms (peak latency of 576 ms) at 
posterior sites as well as right temporal sites. Nakagome et al. interpreted this nega- 
tivity as an N400, though the peak latency is later than is typically observed. On the 
other hand, the syntactically anomalous sentence (3b) elicited more positivity than 
the grammatical control sentence (3a) in the latency range of the 400-700 ms 
(peak latency of 616 ms) over relatively large areas of the scalp but most promi- 
nently at posterior sites. This positivity is similar to a canonical P600 effect (see Fig- 
ures 3b and 4b). Thus, they concluded that the semantic anomaly elicited an N400 
effect and the syntactic anomaly a P600 effect. These results suggest that the brain is 
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-2.50uV -2.5OpV 
z rn _ 
P600 
Figure 4a (semantic violations) Figure 4b (syntactic violations) 


Figure 4: Grand-averaged ERPs in the anomalous and control conditions. Thick lines indicate the 
anomalous conditions, and thin lines the control conditions. The electrode of Figure 4a is located 
between T4 and T6. The electrode of Figure 4b is located between Pz and C4. Reproduced from 
Nakagome et al. (2001: 307) with permission of the publisher and authors. 


indeed responding differently to semantic violations (indexed by the N400) com- 
pared to syntactic ones (indexed by the P600), identical to the pattern we observed 
in the English examples (1) above. 


3.2.2 Selectional restriction violations and case-assignment violations 


In the research mentioned above, it should be noted that the non-anomalous control 
sentences (2a) and (3a) for the semantic and syntactic anomalies are two very differ- 
ent types of constructions. This property of the materials makes it difficult to directly 
compare the two violation types. To control for this confound, it is necessary to 
construct an experimental design similar to (1) in English. In pursuit of this aim, 
Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani (2007) examined ERP responses to sentences includ- 
ing semantic and syntactic anomalies, crucially comparing these anomalies to the 
same control sentences (cf. Friederici, Steinhauer and Frisch 1999; Osterhout and 
Nicol 1999). Examples are provided below. 


(4) a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
Taroo ga ringo o tabe-ta. 
Taro NOM apple ACC _ eat-PST 
‘Taro ate an apple.’ 


b. Semantically anomalous sentences (selectional restriction violation) 
?Taroo ga reizooko Co) tabe-ta. 
Taro NOM tefrigerator ACC eat-PST 
“Taro ate a refrigerator.’ 
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c. Syntactically anomalous sentences (case-assignment violation) 
*Taroo ga ringo ni tabe-ta. 
Taro NOM apple DAT eat-PST 
“Taro ate to an apple.’ 


The semantic manipulation is the same as in Nakagome et al. (2001). That is, 
(4b) violates the selectional restriction between the verb tabe-ta ‘ate’ and its object 
reizooko ‘refrigerator’ because the lexical-semantic property of the verb eat requires 
its object to be edible, and a refrigerator is usually not edible in our real world. Com- 
pared to the control sentence (4a), the semantic anomaly in (4b) elicited N400 ef- 
fects (see Figure 5). Note that the syntactic anomaly in (4c) differs from the anomaly 
of ungrammatical wh-questions in Nakagome et al.’s (3b). In Japanese, the transitive 
verb tabe-ta ‘ate’ requires an object that is marked with an accusative case marker 
“-o”, rather than the dative case marker “-ni” that appears in the anomalous senten- 
ces. We will refer to this pattern as a “case-assignment violation” between verbs and 
objects. Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani (2007) observed a P600 effect in response to 
this syntactic (and/or morpho-syntactic) violation in (4c) compared to the grammat- 
ical sentence (4a) as in Figure 5. As such, they have provided evidence for a syntax- 
semantics dissociation in Japanese with an experimental design parallel to that in 
Osterhout and Inoue (2007). 

This section shows the syntax-semantics dissociation in Japanese is virtually 
identical to that in English. The three studies reviewed elicited N400 effects in 
response to selectional restriction violations in English and Japanese. In the next 
section, we will examine the nature of N400 effects more extensively, and discuss 
recent theoretical interpretations of this effect. 


Non-anomalous control condition 
Semantically anomalous condition 


Syntactically anomalous condition 


Figure 5: The ERPs of the final verbs for three different types of sentence at Cz. A line irrelevant to 
our discussion is omitted from the original figure. Reproduced from Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani 
(2007: 315) with permission of the publisher and authors. 
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4 Semantic processing indexed by the N400 


The N400 appears only when there is a semantic violation (anomaly, incongruity) 
such as selectional restriction violations. However, this simplification does not accu- 
rately represent the processes that the N400 indexes. There are various information 
sources that elicit N400 effects (see Kutas and Federmeier 2011 for review). Among 
these, we discuss two important sources in this section: a “plausibility effect” in sen- 
tential context that is estimated by a measure called a “cloze probability”, and a 
“semantic relatedness”, which is typically represented by a “category membership” 
between two lexical items in isolation. 


4.1 Semantic plausibility effects on semantic processing: cloze 
probability 


In many studies it has been demonstrated that N400 amplitude is inversely related 
to the ease of accessing lexical information for the forthcoming word that is ex- 
pected from the preceding context: the less expected the word is, the larger the 
N4O0 effect will be. Ease of access is estimated by a measure referred to as “cloze 
probability” that is calculated with a pen-and-paper task in which participants are 
asked to complete the missing final word of a sentence: the more participants 
choose a particular word, the higher the cloze probability that word is said to have. 

Kutas, Lindamood and Hillyard (1984) examined how this cloze probability 
affects the amplitudes of the N400 using three types of sentence as follows. 


(5) a. Best (most probable) completion sentences 
She called her husband at his office. 


b. Less probable completion sentences 
?Captain Sheir wanted to stay with the sinking raft. 


c. Semantically anomalous sentences 
George was fired but he couldn't tell his fog. 


The best (i.e., “most probable”) completion sentences such as (5a) ended with 
the most probable word expected from the preceding sentential context. The less 
probable completion sentences such as (5b) are meaningful but relatively improba- 
ble. Their cloze probability was smaller than that of the best completion sentences. 
Semantically anomalous sentences such as (5c) ended up with a nonsense message. 
The starting point of the ERP recording was time-locked at the beginning of the pre- 
sentation of each final word. The results are shown below. 

The N400 amplitudes to semantically anomalous words in (5c) were larger than 
those elicited by the best (most probable) completion words in (5a) and the less 
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occipital Mara 
q ‘ 


| y ——— best completion (p= .63) 
1 --~- less probable completion (p =.23) 
0 300 OOo. ~------ semantically anomalous 


Figure 6: The grand average ERPs at the occipital (01, 02) position elicited by the best, less 
probable, and anomalous words at the end of each sentence. Reproduced from Kutas, Lindamood 
and Hillyard (1984: 226) with permission of the publisher. 


probable completion words in (5b). The less probable completions yielded a N400 
amplitude in between the other two sentences. The N400 amplitude is sensitive to 
cloze probability. Thus, Kutas, Lindamood and Hillyard (1984) claim that there is “a 
systematic decline in the N400 amplitudes for terminal words as a function of in- 
creasing cloze probability” (p. 233). 

It is evident that semantic violation is not a necessary condition for N400 elici- 
tation even if it can be a sufficient condition. The N400 amplitudes increase as an 
inverse function of cloze probability, which measures the relative degree of expec- 
tancy for upcoming words by native speakers. Therefore, the N400 can be consid- 
ered to reflect the mental process of expectation in semantic processing, indicating 
that the language comprehension mechanism works in an “expectancy-driven” way. 

Now, reconsider the Japanese examples in Section 3.2. The sentential contexts 
(Taroo ga ryokoo/zisyo ni and Taroo ga ringo/reizooko o) make us strongly expect 
the upcoming (and not yet presented) words in the examples. In the non-anomalous 
control sentences the encountered final verbs are expected, whereas in the anoma- 
lous sentences the sentence final verbs are not expected ones resulting in implausi- 
ble sentences. Considering the previous study in English by Kutas, Lindamood and 
Hillyard (1984), we can argue that this decrease of semantic plausibility in Japanese 
examples elicited N400 effects. That is, what causes the elicitation of the N400 
effects is not the semantic (selectional) violation but the low plausibility due to 
unsatisfied expectation in sentential contexts. 


4.2 Semantic relatedness effects on semantic processing 


When the expectation was not satisfied by the crucial word, N400 effects are modu- 
lated according to the degree of cloze probability. In other words, the more plausible 
the sentence becomes, the less amplitude of the N400 is elicited. However, there are 
some cases where sentential contexts do not affect the modulation of N400 effects. 
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4.2.1 Sentential contexts irrelevant to N400 modulations: Truth value 


Fischler et al. (1983) found that a “true” negative sentence like A sparrow is not a 
vehicle elicited larger N400 than a “false” negative sentence such as ?A sparrow is 
not a bird. That is, in this case it was not the false but the true statement that elicited 
the N400 effect. Because the semantically anomalous statement failed to elicit the 
N400, semantic anomaly is not sufficient for yielding an N400 activity. This finding, 
together with the discussion in Section 4.1, may suggest that semantic anomalies are 
neither necessary nor sufficient for N400 elicitation. 

Fischler et al. (1983) claim that this pattern of results is due to the detection of 
the semantic mismatch between sparrow and vehicle being performed earlier than 
the judgment of the truth value of the sentence as a whole. Note that there are (at 
least) three distinct processes involved: (i) processing the affirmative-negative dis- 
tinction, (ii) processing the semantic relatedness between the two nouns, and (iii) 
verifying the truth value of the sentence as a whole. An important point is that 
both the processing of semantic relatedness and the truth/false judgment occur at 
the sentence final position. Thus, the ERP component observed at this position could 
be reflecting two superimposed processes and should therefore be interpreted with 
caution. 

In order to disentangle the processes of calculating semantic relatedness and 
verifying the truth value of sentences, Katayama, Miyata and Yagi (1987) investigated 
Japanese sentences because the predicates are sentence-final. They performed an 
ERP experiment employing the same design as Fischler et al. (1983) except that the 
word order in Japanese is “NP,;-NP>-verb” instead of “NP,;-verb-NP,” in English, 
enabling the authors to potentially investigate the processes in question independ- 
ently as they occur at different sentence positions in their materials. 


(6) a. True affirmative: non-anomalous sentences 
Suzume wa_ tori dearu. 
sparrow TOP bird is 
‘A sparrow is a bird.’ 


b. False affirmative: semantically anomalous sentences 
?Suzume wa _ norimono dearu. 
sparrow TOP vehicle is 
‘A sparrow is a vehicle.’ 


c. True negative: non-anomalous sentences 
Suzume wa_ norimono denai. 
sparrow TOP vehicle is.not 
‘A sparrow is not a vehicle.’ 
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d. False negative: semantically anomalous sentences 
*Suzume wa _ tori denai. 
sparrow TOP bird is.not 
‘A sparrow is not a bird.’ 


At the position of the second noun, the incongruent “suzume - norimono” 
(‘sparrow — vehicle’) combinations (6b) and (6c) elicited a larger N400 response 
compared to the congruent “suzume - tori” (‘sparrow — bird’) combinations (6a) and 
(6d). The predicate did not yet appear at this sentence position, so readers could not 
tell whether the sentence as a whole was affirmative or negative and therefore could 
not judge whether the statement was true or false. Thus, this N400 effect solely 
reflects the processing difficulty caused by the semantic incongruity between suzume 
‘sparrow’ and norimono ‘vehicle’. This result duplicates the finding by Fischler et al. 
(1983) while eliminating the possible confounding factor described above. Note that 
at the sentence final position in Japanese, however, the two processes of affirmative/ 
negative discrimination and true/false judgment are confounded. In the experimental 
design of Fischler et al. (1983) with English stimuli, both the processing of the 
semantic relatedness and that of true/false judgment occur at sentence final position 
so that the two distinct processes are necessarily confounded. The cases in English 
and Japanese can be summarized as follows. 


(7) a. Truth value verification sentences in English 


sparrow is/is not bird/vehicle 


(i) affirmative/negative | (ii) semantic relatedness} <«—— |N400 


(iii) true/false 


b. Truth value verification sentences in Japanese 


NP, NP, Verb 

sparrow bird/vehicle is/is not 

(ii) semantic relatedness| | (i) affirmative/negative | 
| | (iii) true/false 


The fact that Japanese is a head-final language made these findings possible. It 
shows the importance of studying multiple languages in order to make conclusions 
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about the mapping between ERP responses and underlying cognitive processes. 
Only when combining results of head-initial and head-final languages can we disso- 
ciate two confounding processes. And then, we can claim that N400 effects are not 
elicited by truth value or sentence meaning, but the relatedness between the first 
and the second noun. This is a good example of a cross linguistic study from which 
we can learn a lot about ongoing language processing in the human brain. 


4.2.2 Priming effects on the N400: automatic versus controlled process 


In Section 4.1, we have examined N400 effects in which sentential contexts generate 
expectancies for upcoming linguistic elements. As shown in the true/false verification 
paradigm, however, the incongruent combination of two words (e.g., sparrow — 
vehicle) elicits larger N400 effects than the congruent one (e.g., sparrow — bird). In 
other words, the sentential frame is not the necessary condition for eliciting N400 
effects. These effects on the N400 are basically equivalent to lexical priming effects 
in the sense that the preceding elements in these sentences (essentially “primes”) 
facilitate or inhibit the access to subsequent elements (essentially “targets”). 

Holcomb (1988) found that the unrelated word pairs (e.g., table — animal) eli- 
cited significantly larger N400 amplitude than the related word pairs (e.g., nurse - 
doctor) in the situation where automatic process is assumed. Thus, Holcomb claims 
that attentional process is not a necessary ingredient for eliciting this priming N400 
effect (see also Kutas and Hillyard 1989). In Holcomb’s experimental design, how- 
ever, the prime words were overtly presented. Since the properties of primes had 
already been consciously processed before participants performed the lexical decision 
task, the semantic information of the primes must have influenced the controlled 
process. In order to eliminate this possible influence, Brown and Hagoort (1993) pre- 
sented primes with masked and unmasked conditions. Masked primes are not con- 
sciously perceived by participants so that controlled processes cannot play a role. 
The N400 effects were observed only in the unmasked condition but not in the 
masked condition, which indicates that the priming N400 effect is not observed 
if conscious identification of the prime is not possible. Thus they claim that the 
N4OO reflects the controlled lexical integration process (see also Chwilla, Brown 
and Hagoort 1995). 

It is claimed that there are two underlying mechanisms responsible for con- 
trolled processes: expectancy-induced priming and post-lexical integration (Neely 
1991). Nakao and Miyatani (2007) investigated the separate contribution of these 
two mechanisms. Their experimental design can be summarized as follows. 
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(8) Lexical priming experiment in Nakao and Miyatani (2007) with translated 
Japanese words in English 


Primes targets 


150 ms within 1300 ms 
a. Expected and unrelated (Ex - U) tennis rose 
b. Unexpected and related (Ux - R) tennis baseball | 


+— (i) shortSOA:250ms —> 


<— (ii) long SOA: 2000ms —> 


Participants were required to decide whether the target word is a correct Japanese 
word or nonword. Targets were presented until participants responded with a key 
press within a 1300 ms limit. There were two different types of stimuli set: “expected 
and unrelated (Ex-U)” and “unexpected and related (Ux-R)” (cf. Neely 1977). In the 
Ex-U condition, when a prime belonging to a certain category was presented (e.g., 
tenisu ‘tennis’ belonging to a sport category), participants were instructed to antici- 
pate receiving a target from a different category (e.g., bara ‘rose’ belonging to flower 
category). This instruction was intended to evoke the expectancy effect among par- 
ticipants. They were forced to expect an incoming word that is unrelated to the 
preceding word. In the Ux-R condition, a target of the same category member as 
the prime was presented (e.g., yakyuu ‘baseball’). This target is semantically related 
to the prime, but it was not the expected target due to the instruction that induces 
the participants to anticipate a target belonging to a different category from the 
prime. In this experimental design, the expectancy effects and semantic relatedness 
effects seem to be successfully separated. There were two different conditions con- 
cerning stimulus onset asynchrony (SOA): short SOA (250 ms) and long SOA (2000 
ms). The SOA represents the duration between the onset of the prime and that of 
the target. 

The results showed that both expectancy effects and semantic relatedness effects 
were indexed by the N400 effects in both the short and long SOA conditions. The 
ASA (automatic spreading activation) may account for the semantic relatedness 
effect in the short SOA condition, but it cannot explain this effect in the long SOA 
condition because the ASA is assumed to occur as an early automatic process that 
should have already disappeared in the long SOA condition. Although the expec- 
tancy-induced priming can account for the expectancy effect in the long SOA condi- 
tion, it cannot explain this effect in the short SOA condition because the time range 
of this short condition is not long enough to generate the expectancy set, that is a 
time-consuming process. Thus, the authors claim that the modulation of the N400 
effect in both of the two SOA conditions can only be explained by the view that the 
N4OO indexes the post-lexical integration process. 
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Some researchers claim that the N400 primarily indexes underlying processes in 
which we may automatically (i.e., without conscious awareness) access the semantic 
information of a word. Others, on the other hand, argue that the N400 reflects the 
controlled process where the critical word is matched with the preceding word and 
is integrated into the higher conceptual constituent. Since there is ample experi- 
mental evidence that supports both of these claims, it seems to be difficult to main- 
tain the view that the N400 reflects either an automatic or a controlled process. 
Therefore, Kutas and Federmeier (2011) claim that the N400 does not reflect a single 
process but a complex of (at least) two distinct processes and propose a hybrid 
theory to explain what processes the N400 indexes. According to Kutas and Feder- 
meier, the wave form of the unrelated (unexpected) word starts to diverge from that 
of the related (expected) word around 200 ms from the onset of critical word. They 
claim that the process performed from this diverging point to the peak latency of the 
N4OO (i.e., around 400 ms) reflects an automatic process, and the process from the 
peak to the point where the two wave forms converge indexes a controlled process. 
Although a more detailed investigation is necessary to prove the validity of this claim, 
the fine-grained sensitivity of the ERP measure could make it possible in the future. 


4.2.3 N400 effects in a phrase level 


When a prime and a target belong to different categories, the semantic relatedness 
becomes feeble. One important factor to determine the relatedness is whether the 
prime and the target belong to the same category, although there are various types 
of relatedness such as synonymy, antinomy, etc. Category mismatch between primes 
and targets enlarges the amplitude of the N400 compared to the cases without such 
a mismatch. The relationship between the two words is crucial to the modulation of 
N400 effects. In priming experiments, however, little attention is paid to whether the 
two words constitute one linguistic constituent or not. In the priming experiments 
examined above, both primes and targets are nouns (e.g., tennis — baseball), and 
they are just juxtaposed. The two nouns are not integrated to constitute one element. 
On the other hand, for example, a sequence of two nouns can constitute one com- 
plex word such as door-knob, house-keeper, etc. Similarly, a noun preceded by an 
adjective can constitute one phrase like red color. Here, we examine two studies 
related to N400 priming effects on phrase level constituents using category mis- 
match in Japanese. The first study concerns category mismatches between different 
sensory expressions and the second one examines category mismatches between 
classifiers and their attendant nouns. 


4.2.3.1 Sensory mismatches in Japanese 
The first study concerning N400 effects in a phrase level of Japanese is Sakamoto et 
al. (2003). It found N400 effects in response to mismatches between a modifying 
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adjective and an NP in sensory expressions (In the following examples, double ques- 
tion mark “??” indicates more severe anomaly than the single question mark “?”). 


(9) a. Congruent visual expression (visual adjective + visual noun) 
akai_ iro 
red color 


b. Incongruent visual expression (tactile adjective + visual noun) 


‘namerakana_ iro 
smooth color 


c. Congruent tactile expression (tactile adjective + tactile noun) 
namerakana_ tezawari 
smooth touch 


d. Incongruent tactile expression (visual adjective + tactile noun) 
"akai tezawari 
red touch 


Combinations of words related to different sense modalities produce mismatch 
expressions like (9b) *namerakana iro ‘smooth color’ and (9d) ”akai tezawari ‘red 
touch’ in contrast to normal expressions like (9a) akai iro ‘red color’ and (9c) name- 
rakana tezawari ‘smooth touch’. Sakamoto et al. (2003) conducted a five-scale ques- 
tionnaire test for comprehensibility (acceptability) judgments whose results showed 
that (i) mismatch expressions (9b) and (9d) are less comprehensible than normal 
expressions (9a) and (9c), and that (ii) there are two patterns between mismatch 
expressions: the “high-comprehensible mismatch expression (HighCME)” such as 
(9b) ?smooth color and the “low-comprehensible mismatch expression (LowCME)” 
like (9d) *?red touch. The first finding seems to be plausible because these mismatch 
expressions involve category mismatches between two different sensory domains. 
The second finding is consistent with observations that the direction of combination 
affects the comprehensibility of sensory mismatch expressions in English (Ullmann, 
1951; Williams, 1976) and in Japanese (Kusumi, 1988; Sakamoto, 1983). That is, an 
expression is easier to understand when the modifying direction is “upward” (from 
a lower modality such as tactile to a higher modality such as visual) than when it is 
“downward” (from higher to lower modalities). Thus, some upward expressions 
such as soft color, cool color, and warm color are very familiar idioms (or, dead meta- 
phors) in both English and Japanese (and perhaps in many other languages). 

In order to verify these two findings obtained from the judgment task, Sakamoto 
et al. (2003) conducted ERP experiments. An adjective (e.g., red) was presented for 
700 ms. After a 600 ms interval, a noun (e.g., color) was presented for 600 ms. After 
the presentation of the second word, participants were asked to judge the compre- 
hensibility of each phrase on a scale of 1-5. The results of this post-hoc judgment 
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Figure 7: Hemispheric dissociation of N400 amplitudes in sensory mismatch expressions (High/ 
LowCME minus Normal expressions). Negativity is indicated by a black bar. Reproduced from 
Sakamoto et al. (2003: 391) with permission of the publisher and authors. 


task were the same as the previous questionnaire test mentioned above. The results 
of ERP experiments revealed that (i) the mismatch expressions produced a signifi- 
cantly larger N400 amplitude than the normal expressions, but that (ii) the difference 
between High/LowCMEs was not reflected in the amplitudes of the N400. 

The authors suggest that the topographical difference of the N400 could be 
related to the difference between High/LowCMEs: HighCMEs such as ’smooth color 
increased N400 amplitudes in the whole region, while LowCMEs like *?red touch 
produced activation only in the right hemisphere as shown in Figure 7. 

It is well known that the right and left hemispheres have different functions. 
Brownell et al. (1984) pointed out that patients with right-hemisphere damage were 
insensitive to connotative meanings (e.g., cold has a connotative meaning of remote- 
ness). See also Anaki, Faust and Kravetz (1998) and Winner and Gardner (1977) for 
the importance of the right hemisphere to understand metaphorical expressions. In 
understanding very familiar and highly conventional metaphors like broken heart, 
however, it is reported that the left hemisphere is also at work (Giora 1999). Thus, it 
might be the case that a LowCME like “’red touch is processed in the right hemi- 
sphere as an unfamiliar metaphor, while a HighCME like *smooth color is processed 
in the left and right hemisphere as a familiar metaphor. The topographical difference 
of the N400 may reflect the dissociation of underlying processes between HighCMEs 
and LowCMEs. It thus appears that the N400 is a useful measure to investigate the 
hemispheric difference of language processing in general. 


4.2.3.2 Classifier mismatches in Japanese 
In a similar vein, but employing a category mismatch specific to Japanese, Sakai 
et al. (2006) observed N400 effects in response to a mismatch between nouns and 
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classifiers. In Japanese when we count an entity (e.g., inu ‘dog’) a specific classifier 
(e.g., -biki) with numerals is used as shown in the following examples (CLF= 
Classifier). 


(10) a. Congruent noun-classifier construction 
inu— san-biki 
dog three-CLF 
‘three (animal entity of) dogs’ 


b. Incongruent noun-classifier construction 
*inu  san-bon 
dog __ three-CLF 
“*?three (long-slender entity of) dogs’ 


When expressing something in Japanese that is equivalent to three dogs in 
English, the expression would be inu san-biki ‘dog three animal entity’ or, san-biki no 
inu ‘three animal entity of dog’ in Japanese. That is, the correct construction in the 
Japanese counting system requires a specific classifier to be attached to numerals. 
We cannot simply say *san inu ‘three dogs’ or *inu san ‘dogs three’ in Japanese. Com- 
pared to the congruent expression inu san-biki, the incongruent phrase **inu san-bon 
elicited an enhanced N400 effect. After encountering the noun inu ‘dog’, it is difficult 
to access and/or to integrate the classifier -bon that modifies long-slender entities 
such as pencils, sticks, etc. (e.g., enpitu san-bon ‘three long-slender entity of pencil’). 
The increase of N400 amplitude presumably indexes increased difficulty in the 
access and/or integration processes between numeral classifiers and corresponding 
nouns. 

In classifier languages such as Japanese (Chinese, Korean, etc.), classifiers 
overtly denote which noun belongs to which category. For instance, dog belongs to 
the animal category while pencil belongs to the category of long-slender entities. In 
contrast, languages such as English (German, French, etc.) do not overtly indicate 
whether dog and pencil belong to different categories. Even in languages without 
classifier systems, however, native speakers do know that a dog belongs to the 
animal category including cat, monkey, etc. and is not a category member of pencil, 
stick, etc. Independent of overt linguistic apparatus to indicate these relationships, 
there seems to be some universal conceptual structure among human beings. The 
sensitivity of the N400 to this classifier-type category mismatch can shed light on 
the conceptual architecture of the mental lexicon in general. 


4.3 Summary of Section 4 


We have mentioned two information sources that modulate N400 effects: semantic 
plausibility and semantic relatedness. First, we observed that the amplitude of the 
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N4OO is inversely correlated with semantic plausibility, which is estimated by a cloze 
probability that reflects the degree of expectancy induced by sentential contexts. The 
stronger the expectancy for an incoming item is, the smaller the amplitude of the 
N400 response becomes. It is true that semantic violations (anomaly, incongruity) 
can modulate the amplitude of the N400, but the violation itself is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient condition for elicitation of N400 effects. The observations described 
here point to a more subtle state of affairs in which the degree to which an incoming 
element is plausible (expected, predicted) modulates the amplitude of the N400 ina 
more graded and subtle pattern. As such, modulations of N400 amplitude reflect 
brain activity associated with graded semantic plausibility correlated with expectancy. 

Second, we mentioned that semantic relatedness (or lack thereof) modulates 
N400 amplitudes. As shown in the truth-value experiments, N400 modulations can 
be affected not by sentence meaning or truth value but the semantic relatedness 
(association) between the first and the second noun. Even a single word activates 
semantically related words in the mental lexicon. The relatedness is typically repre- 
sented by a category membership, although there are other types of semantic related- 
ness. Both sentential and single word contexts facilitate the expectation of upcom- 
ing words. When we encounter these expected words, the amplitudes of N400 are 
reduced compared to unexpected and less-expected words. 

What we have learned from the ERP studies thus far can be summarized as 
follows. We use semantic information sources such as semantic plausibility (estimated 
by cloze probability) and semantic relatedness (typically represented by a category 
membership) during the time window of around 400 ms in an expectancy-driven 
way. This is the first tentative answer to the question (WHAT, WHEN, and HOW) that 
we posited in the Introduction. However, we concentrated on only two (but impor- 
tant) instances of information sources that modulate N400 effects. There are various 
other linguistic sources such as frequency, word class, pseudo words, etc. and also 
non-linguistic factors such as faces, pictures, gestures, etc. See Kutas and Federmeier 
2011 for review. 


5 Syntactic processing indexed by the P600 
(and related ERP components) 


This section observes three types of syntactic processing difficulty in Japanese and 
some other languages. Section 5.1 deals with “ungrammaticality” that requires 
“syntactic repair”: incorrect wh-questions and case-assignment violations. Section 
5.2 concerns processing difficulty caused by “garden-path” sentences as an illustra- 
tion of “syntactic revision”. As an illustration of “syntactic integration”, in Section 
5.3, we examine “long-distance dependency” between two distant elements in a 
sentence. 
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5.1 Syntactic repair processes required by ungrammaticality 


In section 3, we introduced two instances of syntactic anomalies (i.e., ungrammati- 
cality). One is the ungrammatical ending of wh-questions in Nakagome et al. (2001) 
and the other is object-verb case-assignment violation in Nashiwa, Nakao, and 
Miyatani, (2007). First, we examine the former type of ungrammaticality, and then 
we move on to the latter type of case-assignment violation more extensively. 


5.1.1 Ungrammatical wh-questions in Japanese 


Now, let us return to the wh-questions investigated in Nakagome et al. (2001) 
mentioned at Section 3.2.1. The relevant examples are reproduced below. 


(3) a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
Doobutuen de nani o mi-ta-ka. 
ZOO LOC what ACC  see-PST-interrogative 
‘What did you see in the zoo? ’ 


b. Syntactically anomalous wh-questions 
*Doobutuen de nani o mi-ta-yo. 
ZOO LOC what ACC _ see-PST-confirmative 
“*T saw what in the zoo. ’ 


The wh-element (nani ‘what’) requires the interrogative Q-particle (-ka or -no). In 
the ungrammatical sentence (3b), this requirement is not satisfied as the confirma- 
tive particle -yo appears in its place, leading to the elicitation of P600 effects, pre- 
sumably because a long-distance dependency could not be formed due to the lack 
of the requisite second element. 

When the expected particle is not encountered, the result is an ungrammatical 
sentence. Even in this situation, we may try to rescue the sentence by repairing this 
ungrammaticality and salvaging a coherent interpretation. For example, we may 
attempt to replace the affirmative particle -yo to the interrogative particle -ka 
(or -no), or re-interpret the wh-word nani ‘what’ to a non-wh homophone nani 
‘something special’ (differing from the wh-word in pitch accent). The cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in this type of repair are unknown, but based on the literature this is 
at least a plausible hypothesis. The crucial point in this argument is that the P600 
indexes the mental process of repairing the syntactic violation. Then, let us call this 
type of P600 a “repair P600” (cf. Kaan and Swaab 2003). Since there are presumably 
multiple types of P600 effects that index various cognitive processes as will be 
discussed in subsequent sections, henceforth we will label P600 effects based on 
the underlying processes that they are assumed to index. Note that the terms here 
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are employed for expository convenience and may not be widely adopted within the 
literature. 


5.1.2 Case-assignment violation processes indexed by ERPs 


In the previous subsection, we observed that the P600 is assumed to reflect the 
repair process to rescue the ungrammaticality caused by syntactic violations between 
wh-elements and corresponding question particles. In the following subsections we 
examine some studies concerning case-assignment violations in Japanese. 


5.1.2.1 Case-assignment violation processes in English and German 
Before going into the case-assignment violation issues in Japanese, however, let us 
briefly consider the case-assignment violations in English and German. 


(11) Case-assignment violations in English (Coulson, King and Kutas 1998) 
a. Grammatical sentences (transitive verb + accusative pronoun) 
The plane took us to paradise and back. 
b. Ungrammatical sentences (transitive verb + nominative pronoun) 
*The plane took we to paradise and back. 


(12) Case-assignment violations in German (Friederici and Frisch 2000) 
a. Grammatical accusative sentences (accusative object + accusative verb) 

Anna weiB, dass der Kommissar den Banker 

Anna knows that thepom inspector thejaccy banker 


abhorte und wegging. 
monitoredjacc} and left. 
‘Anna knows that the inspector monitored the banker and left.’ 


b. Ungrammatical dative sentences (accusative object + dative verb) 
*Anna_ weiB, dass_ der Kommissar den Banker 
Anna knows that  thejnom) inspector thefacc) banker 


beistand und_ wegging. 
helpedjpar} and left. 
“Anna knows that the inspector helped the banker and left.’ 


The ungrammatical English sentence (11b) with violations in pronominal case 
marking, compared to grammatical sentence (11a), elicited both the LAN and P600 
(this is called a “biphasic pattern”). The ungrammatical German sentences such as 
(12b) elicited a LAN followed by a P600 effect compared to the grammatical sentences 
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like (12a) at the matrix verb position. These results are very suggestive in that the case- 
assignment violation elicits both LAN and P600 effects. That is, the processing 
of case-assignment violations may involve two distinct processes: morphological 
checking process that is reflected by the LAN and syntactic repairing process that is 
indexed by the P600. The results of English and German are consistent, which may 
imply the universality of case violation processing. 

However, note that in these experiments the comparison is between the accusa- 
tive pronoun (us) and the nominative pronoun (we) in English and the accusative 
verb (abhorte ‘monitored’) and the dative verb (beistand ‘helped’). Since the com- 
parison was performed between the two different types of nouns and verbs in 
question, the ERP responses associated with these comparison may reflect differences 
of lexical types in addition to the processing of case-assignment violations. Further- 
more the typological similarity between English and German may have induced 
a similar pattern of language processing. Now, let us go into the case-assignment 
violation issues in Japanese. The properties of head finality and overt case marking 
in Japanese are different from English and similar to German, and Japanese is typo- 
logically different from both English and German. 


5.1.2.2 Case-assignment violation processes indexed by the P600 
The type of case-assignment violations in Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani (2007) is 
reproduced below. 


(4) a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
Taroo ga ringo oO tabe-ta. 
Taro NOM apple ACC _ eat-PST 
‘Taro ate an apple.’ 


c. Syntactically anomalous sentences 
*Taroo ga ringo ni tabe-ta. 
Taro NOM apple DAT eat-PST 
“Taro ate to an apple.’ 


The sequence of “NP ga NP o” (nominative - accusative) generates the expecta- 
tion that the upcoming verb can subcategorize its argument as an accusative. The 
verb tabe-ta ‘ate’ satisfies this expectation as in (4a). When we are given the 
sequence of “NP ga NP ni” (nominative - dative), we expect to encounter a verb 
such as au ‘meet’ that can take a dative object (e.g., Taro ga Hanako ni atta. ‘Taro 
met Hanako.’). That is, a dative object generates an expectation for a dative verb. 
This expectation is not satisfied by an accusative verb such as tabe-ta ‘ate’ in (4c). 
This case-assignment violation between a dative object and an accusative verb 
elicited P600 effects without preceding LAN effects. Thus, the LAN effects observed 
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in English (us/twe) and German (abhote/*beistand) could be caused by the com- 
parison between two different types of lexical item. Another possibility, however, is 
that the experimental design in Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani (2007) caused the lack 
of LAN effects. Remember that the experiment was designed to compare syntactic and 
semantic violations. Since the semantic anomaly (selectional restriction violation) was 
so salient that the LAN effect in the case-assignment violation, even if it does exist, 
may have been undetectable. In what follows, we explore these two possibilities for 
the lack of LAN effects in Japanese, manipulation the experimental sentences and 
designs. 


5.1.2.3 Case-assignment violation processes indexed by the N400 and P600 

There are two types of object case markers (accusative “-o” and dative “-ni”) and 
two types of transitive verb (accusative verb and dative verb). Manipulating these 
two types of case markers and transitive verbs, Kobayashi et al. (2007) examined 
the following four types of sentences. This 2 x 2 experimental design could perhaps 
more clearly reveal the ERP responses associated with the process of object-verb 
case mismatches observed in the previous studies. 


(13) a. Grammatical accusative sentences (accusative object + accusative verb) 
Hookago sensei ga seito o kyoositu de _ sikatta. 
afterschool teacher NOM _ student ACC classroom-at scolded 
‘After school, the teacher scolded the student at the classroom.’ 


b. Ungrammatical accusative sentences (dative object + accusative verb) 
*Hookago sensei ga seito ni kyoositu de _ sikatta. 
afterschool teacher NOM student DAT classroom-at scolded 


(14) a. Grammatical dative sentences (dative object + dative verb) 
Basu-de zyookyaku ga suri ni suguni kizuita. 
bus-at passenger NOM pickpocket DAT immediately noticed 
‘At the bus, the passenger noticed the pickpocket immediately.’ 


b. Ungrammatical dative sentences (accusative object + dative verb) 
*Basu-de zyookyaku ga suri 0 suguni kizuita. 
bus-at passenger NOM pickpocket ACC immediately noticed 


In this experimental design, participants are able to process the case-assignment 
violation without possible effect from semantic violation. Furthermore, it is possible 
to compare the grammatical and ungrammatical sentences at the same lexical item: 
the sentence final verb. The authors report that the ungrammatical sentences in both 
accusative and dative sentences elicited a biphasic pattern consisting of an N400 
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CZ = 
N400 P3 


P600 


Figure 8: Grand Average ERPs of Cz and P3. Thin lines indicate the grammatical sentences 
(accusative object + accusative verb), and thick lines the ungrammatical sentences (dative object + 
accusative verb). Negativity is plotted up. Reproduced from Kobayashi et al. (2007: 48) with 
permission of the publisher and authors. 


CZ P3 
N400 


P600 


Figure 9: Grand Average ERPs of Cz and P3. Thin lines indicate the grammatical sentences (dative 
object + dative verb), and thick lines ungrammatical sentences (accusative object + dative verb). 
Negativity is plotted up. Reproduced from Kobayashi et al. (2007: 47) with permission of the 
publisher and authors. 


followed by a P600 at the sentence final verb. See Figure 8 for (13) and Figure 9 for 
(14). They interpreted the N400 as an index of violation checking, a process that 
requires lexical access in order to determine whether the verb in question is a dative 
or accusative verb. Thus, they claim that the same process is involved in the check- 
ing of case-assignment violations, independent of the particular case involved. And 
they interpreted the subsequent P600 effect as indexing repair operations after a 
violation has been checked. 

Since the experimental design in Kobayashi et al. (2007) allows us to examine 
the processing of syntactic case violation eliminating the possible semantic violation 
effects and comparing at the same lexical item, it may be plausible to claim that the 
case-assignment violation in Japanese is processed in a two-step fashion as in 
English and German. Thus, it seems to be plausible to conclude that the experimental 
design to compare syntactic and semantic violations in Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani 
(2007) caused the lack of LAN effects. The salient semantic violation may have 
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obscured the detection of the negativity effects in the morpho-syntactic violation. 
This explanation is further supported by the English example (1) by Osterhout and 
Inoue (2007) which was designed to examine the difference between syntactic and 
semantic violations as in Nashiwa, Nakao, and Miyatani (2007). The morpho-syntactic 
violation such as *The cat will eating the food elicited the P600 effect without 
detectable LAN/N400 effects. 

Considering the results of English and German, this morpho-syntactic violation 
is expected to elicit the LAN. Very interestingly, however, this violation did not 
modulate LAN effects but N400 effects. As a reason for the N400 effects, Kobayashi 
et al. mentioned that there is a tight relationship between grammatical cases and 
thematic roles. Nominative case-marked NPs tend to bear the role of Agent, accusative- 
marked NPs tend to bear the role of Patient, and dative NPs the role of Goal. In (13b), 
for instance, the verb sikatta ‘scolded’ requires its object to be a Theme with an accu- 
sative case. Contrary to this requirement, the object actually bears a Goal role with a 
dative case. This clash between the Theme and the Goal is assumed to generate an 
anomaly at the level of thematic-role assignment, and therefore the authors claim 
that we would expect to observe the ERP correlates of thematic anomaly, i.e., the 
N4O0 (Friederici and Frisch 2000; Frisch and Schlesewsky 2001, 2005). 

Since the case-assignment violation in both English and German did not elicit 
the N400 but the LAN, the N400 effects in this type of case-assignment violation 
could be specific to Japanese. Furthermore, Arao et al. (2007) reported that the 
“dative object + accusative verb” elicited a LAN effect, while the “accusative object 
+ dative verb” in contrast elicited an N400. The results may therefore imply that the 
violation between a dative object and accusative verb is morpho-syntactic as in 
English and German cases, while the violation between the accusative object and 
dative verb is instead related to semantic/thematic processes as is claimed by 
Kobayashi et al. (2007). It is an empirical question requiring further investigation as 
to whether the differences in ERP effects reflect the distinct processes between accu- 
sative and dative constructions during the process of case-assignment violations. 


5.1.2.4 Summary of case-assignment violation processes 

The studies reviewed here provide evidence that the human brain is sensitive to, and 
responds to, case-marking inconsistencies between verbs and the arguments that 
they select for. All studies except Nashiwa, Nakao and Miyatani (2007) exhibited 
a biphasic pattern of ERP responses. A possible explanation for the lack of LAN/ 
N4OO effects could be that the experimental design prevented negativity effects 
from being detected because of the salient semantic violation. Since Kobayashi et al. 
(2007) and Arao et al. (2007), which eliminated the possible influence of a semantic 
violation, exhibited the biphasic ERP patterns, it is probable that the case-assignment 
violation in Japanese is processed by two steps as in English and German: violation 
checking at the morphological level and repair of the violation at the syntactic level. 
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Unfortunately, however, no clear-cut pattern emerges across studies, and we there- 
fore cannot definitively conclude what processes these components index. In order 
to resolve these apparent inconsistencies, it will be necessary in the future to con- 
duct more studies of this type with carefully controlled materials that can incremen- 
tally eliminate potential accounts of the cognitive processes involved.°® 


5.1.3 Summary of syntactic repair processes 


We observed that illegitimate affirmative particles instead of interrogative particles 
result in ungrammatical wh-questions in Section 5.1.1. The long-distant relationship 
between wh-phases and Q-particles was not completed. This type of long-distance 
ungrammaticality elicited a P600 effect that is called the “repair P600”, which indi- 
cates that we try to make an incoherent message coherent by repairing the ungram- 
maticality. Section 5.1.2 was devoted to discussions on ungrammaticality caused by 
morpho-syntactic case-assignment violations. This is a local dependency between 
verbs and objects. This type of local ungrammaticality elicited the repair P600 as 
well as a preceding negativity (N400/LAN). This biphasic pattern of ERP responses 
indicate that the morpho-syntactic violation is processed in a two-step fashion: 
checking of the violation at the morphological level and repair of the violation at 
syntactic level. ERP studies gave us physiological evidence that ungrammaticality 
is an instance of information source in syntactic processing. However, it has been 
suggested in the literature that it is not the ungrammaticality but the processing 
cost that is the main source for eliciting the P600 effects. In Sections 5.2 and 5.3, we 
observe such processing difficulty without ungrammaticality. 


5.2 Syntactic revision processes required by garden-path 


In the ERP literature on syntactic processing, it has been mentioned that not only 
ungrammatical sentences but also sentences with high syntactic processing costs 


5 In this subsection we discussed case-assignment violations between the accusative/dative objects 
and accusative/dative verbs. Different from this type of violation, Mueller, Hirotani, and Friederici 
(2007) investigated sentences in which case-assignment violations were triggered by illicit sequences 
of case-marked nouns. For example, they investigated sentences in which two NPs bore nominative 
case markers (kamo ga nezumi ga ‘duck NOM mouse NOM’) or two accusative case markers (kamo 
o nezumi o ‘duck ACC mouse ACC’). The results of the experiment showed that a sequence of 
NPs with the same case marker elicited a biphasic N400-P600 pattern at the second NP. Frisch and 
Schlesewsky (2001, 2005) also reported a similar pattern of responses to this type of serial case- 
marking violation. However, Diaz et al. (2011) reported only a P600 effect in response to a sequence 
of two ergative marked NPs in Basque, a pattern that was also reported by Bise and Sakamoto (2011) 
in response to a sequence of two accusative-marked NPs in Japanese. Though reviewing the litera- 
ture in its entirety is beyond the scope of this chapter, the issue of this type of case-assignment 
violation is an interesting and open question. 
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(such as the “garden-path” sentences discussed below) elicit the P600 effect. In this 
section, we will consider this type of P600 effect, which we term the “revision P600”. 


5.2.1 Revision processes in English 


As stated above, not only ungrammatical sentences but also grammatical but non- 
preferred syntactic constructions are known to elicit P600 effects. For example, 
Osterhout, Holcomb and Swinney (1994) conducted an experiment comparing the 
following four types of sentences. 


(15) a. Grammatical control sentences (intransitive verb) 
The doctor hoped the patient was lying. 


b. Ungrammatical sentences (transitive verb) 
*The doctor forced the patient was lying. 


c. Grammatical and preferred sentences (intransitively biased verb) 
The doctor believed the patient was lying. 


d. Grammatical but non-preferred sentences (transitively biased verb) 
The doctor charged the patient was lying. 


The intransitive verb hope can take only a complement clause, while the transi- 
tive verb force can take only an NP as its argument. In the ungrammatical sentence 
(15b), the ungrammaticality becomes clear at the point of the auxiliary was where 
the P600 effect over the posterior site of scalp was observed compared to its gram- 
matical counterpart (15a). The observed P600 effect is presumably the same as the 
“repair P600” discussed in Section 5.1. In order to obtain a coherent interpretation, 
we have to repair the ungrammatical structure that had been built. 

On the other hand, (15c) and (15d) are both grammatical because the verb 
believe and charge can take both complement clauses and NPs. That is, these verbs 
are ambiguous in terms of (in)transitivity. However, believe tends to be used as an 
intransitive verb with a complement clause and charge is often used as a transitive 
verb with an object NP. While (15c) is more frequent and preferred, (15d) is less 
frequent and therefore poses more of a processing challenge. If ungrammaticality is 
the only source of the P600 effect, these two types of grammatical sentences should 
not be different concerning the modulation of the P600 effect. Contrary to this 
prediction, at the position of the auxiliary was, the grammatical but non-preferred 
sentence (15d) elicited a larger P600 effect than the grammatical and preferred 
sentence (15c). The authors argue that in (15d) we would initially attach the patient 
as the object of the transitively biased verb charged. Upon encountering the auxiliary 
was, we are forced to abandon this structure and build a new one in which the 
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second NP becomes the subject of a complement clause, a revision process known 
as the “garden-path”. The authors claim that the garden-path effect occurred at 
(15d) because we immediately take into account the verb-specific information such 
as (in)transitivity. 

The results showed that both ungrammatical and garden-path sentences elicited 
P600 effects. However, the distribution of the P600 between them is different. The 
ungrammatical sentences have posterior distribution and the non-preferred garden- 
path sentences more frontal distribution. Thus, Osterhout, Holcomb and Swinney 
(1994) revealed the distributional evidence that the P600 reflects the cognitive pro- 
cess involved in the revision process necessitated by garden-path sentences (see also 
Osterhout and Holcomb 1992, 1993). Here, we will refer to these types of effect as 
“revision P600s”. 

Hagoort, Brown and Osterhout (1999) argue that the revision P600 has a frontal 
distribution and the repair P600 has a posterior distribution and therefore that these 
two types of P600 effect reflect a different cognitive processes. Kaan and Swaab 
(2003), however, claim that there is no distributional difference between the revision 
and repair P600s: both have posterior distributions, and that the difference between 
these two types of effect is actually reflected in differences in amplitude. According 
to Kaan and Swaab (2003), the cognitive processes involved in repair and revision 
are essentially the same, although the cost of repair is higher than that of revision. 
Additional research is required to determine whether the repair and revision pro- 
cesses are qualitatively distinct or essentially the same but associated with the quan- 
titative difference of processing costs. 


5.2.2 Revision processes in Japanese 


Osterhout, Holcomb and Swinney (1994) claim that we make immediate use of 
verb-specific information to construct a preferred sentence structure. The preferred 
interpretation of the patient in (15d) is the object of the transitively biased verb 
charge. The cause of the preference was the verb-specific information that this verb 
is transitively biased. Japanese sentences provide an interesting test of this claim 
because verbs are sentence final and therefore verbal information cannot be em- 
ployed to construct the preferred structure. Oishi, Yasunaga and Sakamoto (2007) 
investigated the revision process in the following garden-path sentences in Japanese. 


(16) a. Simple transitive sentences taking two arguments 
[np Daizin ga! [np honbu ni atumatta 
minister NOM headquarters LOC donated 


uragane o] nusunda. 
secret.money ACC stole 
‘A minister stole the secret money donated to the headquarters.’ 
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b. Ditransitive sentences taking three arguments 
[np Daizin _— gal [np honbu ni] — [yp atumatta 
minister NOM headquarters DAT donated 


uragane o] azuketa. 

secret.money ACC entrusted 

‘A minister entrusted the secret money donated to him to the 
headquarters.’ 


It is generally assumed that we build the simplest structure possible on the first- 
pass through the sentence processing (Frazier and Fodor 1978). According to this 
principle we would first construct a simple mono-clausal structure when the first 
verb atumatta is encountered, assuming that this verb is intransitive (and equivalent 
to the intransitive verb gather in English as shown in (17) below). Note that the 
sequence “honbu ni” has presumably been identified as a postpositional phrase 
(PP) and been attached as an adjunct of the matrix clause at this point in the parse. 


(17) Daizin ga [vp [pp [np honbu] ni]| atumattal 
minister NOM headquarter LOC gathered 
‘Ministers gathered at the headquarter.’ 


Upon encountering the next word uragane o ‘secret money ACC’, however, we 
recognize that the initial simple mono-clausal analysis must be abandoned because 
it is impossible to incorporate this word into the structure that has thus far been 
built. It is clear that the simple sentence has to be revised to a complex relative 
clause structure, yet there are still two possible structures that we can revise to as 
shown in (18) below, where “ec” indicates an empty category and IP is an Inflec- 
tional Phrase, i.e., a sentence. 


(18) a. Daizin ga [vp [np lw ec; [vp|lpp [np honbul] ni] |atumattal] 
uragane; 0] .. .(nusunda/*azuketa) | 


b. Daizin gal[yp [np honbu ni]| [np [rp ec; [vp atumatta]] 
uragane; o] ... (*nusunda/azuketa) | 


The difference between (18a) and (18b) is caused by the two different interpreta- 
tions of the post nominal particle ni. Sadakane and Koizumi (1995) note that ni has 
two possible grammatical functions in Japanese: either as a postposition or a dative 
case marker. According to Miyagawa (1989), this difference is crucial because post- 
positions (such as kara ‘from’, ni ‘at, on, to’) project their own maximal projections 
in the syntax, while case markers (such as ga ‘NOM’, ni ‘DAT’) do not project but are 
rather incorporated into NPs as clitics. 
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(19) a. Postpositions 


[pp [np John] kara], [pp [np John] _ ni] 
John from, John at (on, to) 


b. Case markers 


[np John gal, = [yp John_ ni 
John NOM, John DAT 


When the post-nominal particle ni is interpreted as a postposition, it possesses 
lexical meaning and therefore can assign a thematic role to its argument NP. Thus 
the sequence honbu ni ‘at headquarters’ forms a postpositional phrase as in (18a). 
If, on the other hand, ni is interpreted as a case marker that does not have semantic 
content, the particle ni does not take an argument and cannot assign a thematic 
role. Thus the sequence honbu ni ‘headquarter DAT’ in (18b) forms an NP as one 
constituent. 

If we have no preference for one of these two possible constructions, there 
would be no difference in terms of processing difficulty. If we prefer (18a), a simple 
transitive verb like nusunda ‘stole’ will incur no additional processing cost because 
the two arguments (daizin ga and uragane o) required by this transitive verb are 
present in the structure. When the ditransitive verb azuketa ‘entrusted’, which re- 
quires three arguments, is subsequently encountered, however, we diagnose that 
the indirect object of the verb (a dative-marked NP) is absent. Therefore, we are 
forced to reanalyze the sequence “honbu ni” from an adjunct analysis to a dative 
NP analysis so that the requirement of the ditransitive verb is satisfied. On the other 
hand, if we have a preference for the ditransitive structure as in (18b), which has 
three arguments (daizin ga, honbu ni, and uragane o), the simple transitive verb 
nusunda ‘stole’ will incur additional processing cost because this verb cannot take 
three arguments. The ditransitive verb azuketa ‘entrusted’ does not engender such 
difficulty because of a straightforward match between the existing three arguments 
and the argument-taking properties of the ditransitive verb. Oishi, Yasunaga and 
Sakamoto (2007) conducted an ERP experiment to determine whether these two 
structures are processed differently, and if so, whether the revision process is 
triggered at the transitive or the ditransitive verb, localizing the position at which 
additional processing difficulty is incurred. 

As shown in Figure 10, the results revealed that simple transitive verbs such as 
(16a) elicited a P600 effect compared to their ditransitive counterparts like (16b), 
which could plausibly be interpreted as indexing the difficulty associated with the 
revision process at (16a), indicating that this process is triggered by the transitive 
verb. The revision P600 was observed at sentence-final transitive verbs, suggesting 
that we have in fact already pursued a preferred ditransitive construction (NOM - 
DAT - ACC) before verb-specific information has become available. Since the 
absence of a verb until this position eliminates any source of verb information as to 
which structure should be built, the preference for the ditransitive construction (16b) 
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Figure 10: Grand Average ERPs at Cz elicited by the matrix verbs of the transitive and ditransitive 
verb sentences. ERPs to transitive verbs are plotted with dotted lines, and those to ditransitive 
verbs are plotted with solid lines. Negativity is plotted up. Reproduced from Oishi, Yasunaga, and 
Sakamoto (2007: 376) with permission of the publisher and authors. 


over the simple transitive construction (16a) must be based on a purely structural 
measure as is discussed below. Previous studies claim that we will maintain as 
much existing structure as possible in the revision process (Frazier and Clifton 
1998; Sturt and Crocker 1996). This structure-preserving principle would prefer (16a) 
and (18a) to (16b) and (18b) because the structural dependency between the adjunct 
and the verb ([vp [pp [np honbu] ni] atumatta]), which has been already constructed 
as in (17), is preserved in (16a) and (18a) where “honbu ni” is interpreted as an 
adjunct PP. However, this parsing principle cannot account for the experimental re- 
sults that the ditransitive sentences such as (16b) and (18b) are preferred over simple 
transitive sentences like (16a) and (18a). The authors, then, propose a principle 
called the “Error Signal-based Revisions Principle (ESRP)” in order to provide an 
account for the results. The ESRP is a simplicity metric which incorporates the head 
noun uragane o ‘secret money ACC’ into the existing structure. The relative head 
noun signals that the presumed simple sentence analysis is incorrect and therefore 
that this head noun must have been extracted from somewhere in the structure. Con- 
sider the structures where the relative heads are relocated into the original empty 
category (ec) positions. The structure [jp Uragane ga [yp atumatta]] in (16b) and (18b) 
is much simpler than the structure [}p Uragane ga [yp [pp [yp honbu] ni] atumatta]] in 
(16a) and (18a) because the former does not include the adjunct PP “honbu ni.” 


5.2.3 Summary of syntactic revision processes 


So, it appears to be the case that language-specific properties dictate the strategies 
that we pursue when attempting to build structure from ambiguous input. As shown 
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in Osterhout, Holcomb and Swinney (1994), it appears to be the case that in a head- 
initial language like English, native speakers exploit verb-specific information in 
order to predict and pursue the construction of a preferred structure. However, the 
results by Oishi, Yasunaga and Sakamoto (2007) suggest that native speakers of 
head-final languages like Japanese appear to be pursuing a different strategy, em- 
ploying simplicity metrics to determine which structure is in fact preferred before 
the verb-specific information becomes available. The difference of parsing strategies 
between the two languages became clear by investigating the head-initial and -final 
characteristics of the constructions in question. Remember the discussion in Section 
4.2.1 where the head-final property of Japanese made it possible to eliminate the 
experimental confounding in truth value verification sentences. Again, we see another 
instance in which the high temporal resolution of the ERP technique has enabled us 
to investigate the underlying mechanism of language processing as syntactic structure 
is built in real time. 


5.3 Syntactic integration processes required by long-distance 
dependency 


The previous section discussed the P600 effects indexing the cost of syntactic revi- 
sion from grammatical and preferred (expected) structures to grammatical but non- 
preferred (unexpected) ones. Since the revision P600 is observed in both grammatical 
sentences, ungrammaticality is not a necessary condition for the elicitation of P600 
effects. In this section, we examine another case in which ungrammaticality is 
irrelevant to P600 effects. An element early in the sentence generates an expectation 
that is satisfied by a downstream element. The satisfaction of this expectation has 
also been observed to elicit P600 effects that may reflect the difficulty of the syntactic 
integration processes as will be seen in many studies mentioned in the following 
subsections. 


5.3.1 Integration processes in English wh-constructions 


Examining various types of wh-constructions, Kluender and Kutas (1993a, 1993b) 
argued that the maintenance and the retrieval of a filler (e.g., a moved wh-element) 
is indexed by the LAN (left anterior negativity) effect and Kaan et al. (2000) claimed 
that the integration process between a filler and a gap (e.g., an original position of a 
moved wh-element) is reflected by the P600 effect. Furthermore, Phillips, Kazanina 
and Abadac (2005) investigated how these ERP components are affected by manipu- 
lating the distance between a filler and a gap. This manipulation of dependency 
length helps to clarify which subprocesses these ERP components reflect. Consider 
the following examples (CP = Complementizer Phrase = clause). 
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(20) a. Short-distance that-clause sentences 
The detective hoped that the lieutenant knew [cp that |p the shrewd 
witness would recognize the accomplice in the lineup]]. 


b. Short-distance wh-clause sentences 
The detective hoped that the lieutenant knew [cp which accomplice; [;p 
the shrewd witness would recognize <gap>; in the lineup]. 


(21) a. Long-distance that-clause sentences 
The lieutenant knew [cp that |p the detective hoped [cp that [jp the shrewd 
witness would recognize the accomplice in the lineup]]]]. 


b. Long-distance wh-clause sentences 
The lieutenant knew [cp which accomplice; [tp the detective hoped [cp that 
[1p the shrewd witness would recognize <gap>; in the lineup]]]. 


In both the short- and long-distance sentences, an incomplete wh-dependency 
elicited a sustained anterior negativity (sAN), starting immediately after the wh- 
phrase until the embedded verb recognize. And also at this embedded verb position, 
a P600 effect was observed in the wh-clause sentences compared to the that-clause 
sentences. There was no difference in the amplitude of the P600 between short- and 
long-distance sentences, but the P600 had an earlier onset in the short-distance 
sentences appearing around 300-500 ms than in the long-distance sentences around 
500-700 ms. Based on these results, the authors proposed two subprocesses of 
integration. One is the retrieval (reactivation) of the head of a syntactic dependency, 
which is length-sensitive. Since the filler has been held in working memory, it has to 
be retrieved for integration. Thus, the retrieval is a kind of pre-integration process. 
The longer syntactic dependency becomes the later P600 responses appear. The 
process of retrieving a filler is not reflected in the amplitude but in the onset of the 
response. After the retrieval process, another subprocess occurs in which a thematic- 
role assignment and a compositional semantic interpretation are performed. These 
truly integrative processes are claimed to be length-insensitive. 

In the study of English wh-constructions by Phillips, Kazanina and Abadac 
(2005), it was shown that there are (at least) three subprocesses involved in the 
processing of filler-gap dependencies. (i) On encountering a wh-element, we recognize 
it as a filler and hold it in working memory until the gap position, which is indexed 
by the sAN. (ii) We retrieve the filler from working memory, which is length-sensitive 
and indexed by the early P600. (iii) At the verb position, a thematic-role assignment 
and compositional integration occur, which is length-insensitive and indexed by the 
late P600. 
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5.3.2 Integration processes in German wh-constructions 


Wh-elements in English are basically ambiguous concerning their thematic roles 
(and cases). It has been claimed that this is why the filler must be integrated at the 
gap position where thematic roles are assigned. According to Phillips, Kazanina and 
Abadac (2005), the length-insensitive (and genuine) integration process is considered 
to consist of two subprocesses: the thematic-role assignment and the subsequent com- 
positional process between the dislocated wh-phrase and the verb. It is not clear 
whether both of these subprocesses are necessary to elicit P600 effects or whether 
one of them is solely (or mostly) responsible for the P600 effect. 

Contrary to English, wh-phrases in German and Japanese are case marked so 
that thematic roles and grammatical functions are fairly unambiguous. We can pre- 
dict the thematic roles of wh-phrases before encountering the thematic-role assign- 
ing verb. If we posit a syntactic gap position for a dislocated wh-element as soon as 
possible, the integration would occur prior to a verb position. In order to test this 
prediction, let us examine German indirect wh-constructions examined by Fiebach, 
Schlesewsky and Friederici (2001). 


(22) a. Subject wh-constructions 
Thomas fragt sich, [cp wer; [1p <gap>;am Mittwoch nachmittag 
Thomas asks himself whoom] on Wednesday afternoon 


nach dem Unfall den Doktor verstdndigt hat]]. 

after the accident thejaccj doctor called has 

‘Thomas asks himself who has called the doctor on Wednesday afternoon 
after the accident.’ 


b. Object wh-constructions 
Thomas fragt sich, [cp wen; [ip am Mittwoch nachmittag 
Thomas asks himself whojacc] on Wednesday afternoon 


nach dem Unfall der Doktor <gap>; verstdndigt hat]. 

after the accident thepom doctor called has 
‘Thomas asks himself who the doctor has called on Wednesday afternoon 
after the accident.’ 


In (22a), the wh-word wer ‘whojnom)’ is in nominative case and assumed to have 
moved to the clause initial interrogative position, leaving a trace (i.e., gap) in subject 
position of the embedded clause. In (22b), on the other hand, the wh-word wen 
‘whojaccy’ is in accusative case, and is assumed to have moved to the clause initial 
interrogative position while leaving a trace (gap) in object position of the embedded 
clause. In (22a) since the wh-filler wer ‘whojnom)’ is adjacent to its gap and fills the 
gap immediately, the memory load should be very low. In (22b), on the other hand, 
the filler wen ‘whojacc)’ is distant from its gap. We must keep the filler in working 
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memory until an appropriate gap appears. The results showed that the object wh- 
construction (22b) elicited a sustained left anterior negativity (SsLAN), in comparison 
to the subject wh-construction (22a), onsetting at the first prepositional phrase (am 
Mittwoch ‘on Wednesday’) and persisting until the subject noun phrase (der Doktor 
‘thernom) doctor’). This result is consistent with that of Kluender and Kutas (1993a, 
1993b) and Phillips, Kazanina, and Abadac (2005). The authors concluded that the 
sLAN effect reflects the cost of storing the wh-filler in working memory until the 
syntactic dependency between the dislocated filler and its gap can be established. 

Furthermore, the object wh-construction (22b) elicited a P600 effect at the 
second NP (der Doktor) position. Note that this effect was observed at the pre-gap 
NP position before the thematic-role assigning verb appears. When participants 
encountered the accusative marked wh-word wen, they may have started to search 
for an accusative gap at the earliest position. Since the “subject (nominative) - 
object (accusative) — verb” is the canonical word order in German embedded 
clauses, the first possible position for the object gap is immediately after the nomi- 
native case marked subject. That is, participants may have assumed the construction 
“object (accusative); - subject (nominative) — <gap>; — verb”. If this is the case, the 
P600 is considered to reflect the process of syntactic integration between the dis- 
located wh-element and syntactic gap before a thematic role is assigned by a verb. 
The accusative marked wen ‘whojaccy’ is more likely to have a Theme role rather than 
an Agent role. Since the morphological information of the wh-element provides 
enough information concerning thematic role (and case), we do not have to wait 
until the verb that actually assigns the thematic role (and case). As the lexical- 
semantic information of the verb is not available at the pre-gap NP position, the inte- 
gration process should be purely syntactic. At the clause-final verb position, we 
would only check the semantic congruency between the wh-element and the verb. 
No P600 was elicited at the verb position because this semantic checking process 
occurs in both the subject and object wh-constructions. In order to test whether 
the integration P600 is really observed at the pre-gap NP position before the verb 
appears, let us consider the scrambling phenomena in Japanese that allows fairly 
free word order. 


5.3.3 Integration processes in Japanese scrambled sentences 


In a construction of long-distance dependency such as a scrambling construction, 
the interpretation of a scrambled element (i.e., a filler) depends on its original position 
(i.e., a gap). Hagiwara et al. (2007) compared two types of complex sentences in 
Japanese: one with canonical and the other with noncanonical word order (see also 
Koso, Hagiwara and Soshi 2007; Ueno and Kluender 2003). Consider the following 
examples that have the same propositional meaning with different word order. 
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(23) a. Canonical conditions (CC) 
Kaiken de [cpsyatyoo wa_ [cp hisyo ga __ bengosi o 
meeting at president TOP secretary NOM lawyer ACC 
sagasiteiru to] itta]. 
look.for COMP said 
‘At the meeting, the president said that the secretary was looking for the 
lawyer.’ 


b. Scrambled conditions (SC) 
Kaiken de bengosi; 0  [cpsyatyoo wa_ [cp hisyo ga <gap>; 
meeting at lawyer ACC president TOP secretary NOM 
sagasiteiru to] itta]. 
look.for COMP said 


The sentence in the canonical condition (CC) has a typical Japanese word order 
(TOP - NOM - ACC). In the scrambled condition (SC), the object NP moves from an 
embedded clause to the matrix clause, crossing two clause boundaries (ACC; [cp TOP 
[cp NOM <gap>;]])). The results of ERP experiment showed the following three find- 
ings. (i) A sustained anterior negativity (SAN) was elicited at the first two NPs in the 
SC compared to the CC. (ii) Subsequently, a widely distributed positive component 
(with left fronto-temporal maximum) was observed at the subject hisyo ga ‘secretary 
MON’ in the SC. (iii) Finally, at the second VP itta ‘said’, a bilateral negative com- 
ponent was observed in the anterior area in SC compared to the CC. (See Koizumi’s 
chapter in this volume on scrambling.) 

Hagiwara et al. (2007) interpreted the sAN effect as reflecting the storage cost to 
hold an NP-filler in working memory. In previous studies on filler-gap dependencies 
of the wh-construction, however, the negativity started at the word following the wh- 
phrase. That is, no effects were observed at the wh-filler itself. Contrary to this, the 
sAN in Hagiwara et al. (2007) started at the scrambled-NP filler position. The authors 
suggest the possibility that the NP-filler may be easier to detect and may be more 
prone to eliciting a sustained negativity than the wh-filler. However, note that the 
comparison between the scrambled-NP (bengosi 0) in SC and the topic word (syatyoo 
wa) in CC is the comparison between two different phrases. Actually, the authors 
have correctly mentioned that the sAN effect at the word next to the scrambled-NP 
would be the genuine component of the sAN. After the effect of the scrambled-NP 
disappeared, we actually start to memorize and store this NP in working memory. 
Thus, the anterior negativity at the scrambled-NP position would be a phasic effect, 
which would reflect that we recognize the dislocated object as being scrambled, 
although the negativity may reflect only the lexical-semantic difference of compared 
items. 

The positivity at the pre-gap NP position hisyo ga ‘secretary NOM’ was inter- 
preted as the “integration P600”, which indexes the cost of the structural integration 
as was observed in the case of the integration of the wh-filler and its gap. The P600 
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in English wh-constructions (Phillips, Kazanina and Abadac 2005) had been pri- 
marily observed at the posterior region, while the P600 in this Japanese scrambled 
sentence was observed at a left fronto-temporal maximum. The discrepancy between 
the topographical distributions was claimed to be due to the difference in word 
order between English and Japanese. The process of integration in English occurs 
at the pre-gap verb position because the thematic roles are assigned by a verb. On 
the other hand, integration is performed at the pre-gap NP position in Japanese 
where thematic-role assigning verbs do not appear yet. However, it is not clear why 
this difference of position between pre-gap verb and pre-gap NP integrations pro- 
duced a topographic difference (posterior vs. left fronto-temporal). 

At the position of the matrix verb itta ‘said’ a phasic anterior negativity (pAN) 
was elicited, while at the embedded verb (sagasiteiru ‘look for’) no such ERP effect 
was observed. The authors interpreted this pAN effect as reflecting thematic-role 
assignment and subsequent compositional interpretation of sentential meaning. In 
the stimuli sentences, the checking of grammatical relations in all the three NPs 
must take place at the matrix verb, not at the embedded verb that can take only 
two arguments. 

Four different ERP components are suggested to reflect four functionally distinct 
subprocesses in Japanese scrambled constructions. (i) The pAN at the scrambled-NP 
position may reflect the process of recognizing the scrambled element. (ii) The sAN 
reflects the process of holding NP-fillers in working memory. (iii) The structural inte- 
gration process is indexed by the P600 at the pre-gap NP position. (iv) The pAN at 
the main verb position reflects the thematic-role assignment and compositional 
interpretation of the whole meaning of the sentence. 


5.3.4 Summary of integration processes in filler-gap dependency 


The findings from wh-constructions (English and German) and scrambled sentences 
(Japanese) can be summarized as follows. 


(24) Filler-gap dependencies indexed by the ERP components in English, German, 
and Japanese (pAN = phasic AN; s(L)AN = sustained (L)AN; <word> is an 
adjacent word next to the dependent element). 

a. Wh-constructions in English (Phillips, Kazanina and Abadac 2005) 
wh-element <word> Verb <gap> 


b. Wh-constructions in German (Fiebach, Schlesewsky and Friederici 2001) 
wh-element <word> NP <gap> Verb 


P600 | no P600 
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c. Scrambled sentences in Japanese (Hagiwara et al., 2007) 
scrambled-NP <word> NP <gap> Verb 


pAN sAN P600 | pAN | 


Here, let us assume there is a long-distance dependency relationship between a 
dependent (unassociated) element “X” and a depended (associating) element “Y”, 
then we can propose a rough design of architecture for processing this dependency 
as follows. 


(25) The process of long-distance dependency 


(ii) holding 
rn | y| <gap> 


4 
(i) judgment? (iii) retrieval 


pAN (iv) theta-assignment P600 


(v) integration 


On encountering an element X, we have to judge whether X is a dependent 
element that requires a depended element Y in the downstream of the sentence. 
This judgment process may be indexed by a phasic anterior negativity (pAN) in the 
Japanese example. However, since these pAN effects were obtained by the com- 
parison of different lexical items, we need some caution. Once we have judged X 
is a dependent element, X has to be held in working memory. This holding cost is 
indexed by a sustained anterior negativity (SAN) without exception. At the point 
where the depended element Y appears, three functionally distinct subprocesses are 
proposed, although they are all indexed by the P600. Since the dependent element 
X has been held in working memory, X has to be retrieved from the memory for 
the purpose of integration. Thus the retrieval is a pre-integration process. In a wh- 
construction of head-initial languages such as English, thematic-role assignment 
occurs at the pre-gap verb position. In head-final constructions, however, the inte- 
gration occurs at the pre-gap NP position before the thematic-role assigning verb 
appears. Thus, this thematic-role assignment process for integration depends on the 
nature of the construction in question. Finally, the overall integration process 
between X and Y is performed to reach the final stage of sentence comprehension. 

Considering what kind of constructions in which language elicit what kind of 
ERP effects, we proposed the sketches in (25). Although they are very rough, they 
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can give us an outline to examine the processing of dependency relation between 
two discrete elements located in distance.® 


5.4 Summary of Section 5 


In order to illustrate the underlying mechanism of language processing, in Section 5 
we examined three types of linguistic information sources that can impact syntactic 
aspects of language processing with the modulation of the P600 effects. In Section 
5.1, we observed that ungrammatical wh-questions in Japanese elicited the “repair 
P600” that is interpreted as reflecting the syntactic repair process to try to construct 
a coherent message from ungrammatical constructions. Furthermore, case-assignment 
violations in multiple languages exhibit the biphasic pattern of the LAN (or N400) 
and the P600, indicating that the morpho-syntactic violation is processed in a two- 
step fashion: morphological violation checking and syntactic repairing. In Section 
5.2 we examined garden-path sentences and found that non-preferred constructions 
elicit the “revision P600” effect compared to preferred counterparts even though 
both are grammatical. It was demonstrated that the garden-path (reanalysis) effect 
was caused by the preference information embodied in a verb of a head-initial lan- 
guage like English and in a structural simplicity measure of a head-final language 
like Japanese. Section 5.3 was devoted to discussions on the “integration P600” 
effects of long-distance dependency across various languages and constructions. 
There appeared two basic ERP components. One is a sustained anterior negativity 
related to working memory to hold a dependent element. The other is the P600 
indexing the cost of integration of two distinct elements in a sentence. Some sub- 
processes with attendant ERP components were also proposed to explain the more 
detailed mechanism of integration. 


6 In this subsection we observed long-distance filler-gap relationships where the filler is overt (visible) 
and the gap is covert (invisible). Investigating Japanese wh-questions that do not involve a gap, 
Ueno and Kluender (2009) failed to find integration P600 effects. Examining an association process 
of numeral classifiers and corresponding NPs, however, Yasunaga and Sakamoto (2007) observed 
integration P600 effects. We need to examine long-distance dependencies involving various types of 
constructions: for example, negative polarity items (cf. Bise and Sakamoto 2010) such as Taroo sika 
hon o yoma-nai. ‘Only Taroo reads a book.’, and concessive clauses (cf. Tateyama et al. 2012) such as 
Tatoe ame ga fut-temo dekakeru. ‘Even if it rains, I will go out.’ Accumulation of experimental 
research would reveal whether the integration process between various elements in Japanese is 
governed by a more general principle. 

So far, we examined the integration processes where a “dependent” (unassociated) element (e.g., 
a scrambled NP) precedes a “depended” (associating) element (e.g., a gap). However, there are some 
interesting constructions where the depended element precedes the dependent element. In this case 
the integration process proceeds in a backward fashion. Investigating Japanese relative clauses, 
Ueno and Garnsey (2008) reported that object relative clauses elicited larger P600 effects than 
subject relatives. Examining floating classifier sentences, Yasunaga, Oishi and Sakamoto (2007) 
also observed the integration P600 effect. 
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Considering the discussions in this section, we propose the second tentative 
answer to the three questions (WHAT, WHEN, and HOW) raised in the Introduction 
as follows. We use syntactic information sources such as ungrammaticality, garden- 
path, and long-distance dependency during the time window of around 600 ms in 
an expectancy-driven way. Depending on the nature of the construction in question, 
the P600 can be preceded by a negativity such as the phasic (L)AN, the sustained (L) 
AN, or the N400. Since we have observed processing of semantic and syntactic infor- 
mation in Sections 4 and 5, respectively, the next section reconsiders the relation- 
ship between semantic and syntactic processing. 


6 Syntax-semantics interactions and ERPs 


We observed that distinct ERP components reflect different types of linguistic process- 
ing. In other words, the brain honors the dissociation between syntax and semantics. 
In order to accomplish full understanding of a sentence, however, these two sources 
of linguistic information must ultimately be unified. This section first presents some 
empirical evidence of dynamic interaction between syntactic and semantic processing. 
Then, we examine two models to account for this dynamic interaction. 


6.1 Challenges to syntax-semantics dissociations: 
the semantic P600 


As we have seen in previous sections, the one-to-one mapping between linguistic 
domains (semantics and syntax) and ERP components (N400 and P600, respectively) 
appears to be relatively robust in both English and Japanese. Recent studies, however, 
have begun to show that certain kinds of semantic/thematic anomalies failed to elicit 
(predicted) N400 effects but rather elicited P600 effects. For example, consider the 
following examples form Kuperberg et al. (2003). 


(26) a. Non-anomalous control sentences 
For breakfast the boys would only eat toast and jam. 


b. Thematic-role animacy violation sentences 
For breakfast the eggs would only eat toast and jam. 


In (26b) syntactic cues unambiguously indicate that the verb eat assigns the 
Agent role to the inanimate noun egg. The situation is similar to the selectional 
restriction violation that elicits a typical N400 effect. Remember the example (1b): 
“The cat will bake the food...” that we discussed in Section 3. Based on our knowledge 
of lexical-semantic properties, we know that cats cannot bake the food and eggs 
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cannot eat. Thus we predict that (26b) would elicit an N400 effect. Contrary to this 
prediction, Kuperberg et al. (2003) observed a robust P600 effect but no N400 
enhancement in response to the verb eat in the animacy violation condition (26b) 
compared to the normal counterpart (26a). Similar results to this have been obtained 
not only in English but also in several other languages, with many related, but differ- 
ent types of manipulations (for review, see Bornkessel-Schlesewsky and Schlesewsky 
2008; Kuperberg 2007). These kinds of P600 effects have been dubbed “semantic 
P600s”, due to the fact that these effects had been assumed to be caused by semantic 
incongruity. 

At first glance, such findings are problematic because semantic anomalies elicited 
P600 effects that have long been assumed to be indices of syntactic processes such 
as syntactic repair, syntactic revision and syntactic integration as we have observed 
in Section 5. What is specific to the animacy violation in (26b), however, is that the 
semantic/thematic information suggests that this inanimate noun is a highly plausible 
Theme of the verb. Since eggs cannot “eat” but can “be eaten”, a reversed assignment 
of Agent and Theme roles would yield a semantically and pragmatically plausible 
interpretation. Thus, Kuperberg et al. (2003), suggest the possibility that the P600 
was elicited by “an online attempt to structurally repair and make sense of the 
sentences by reassigning the thematic role of the NP that preceded the critical verb 
from ‘agent’ to ‘theme’” (p. 117). That is, the P600 effect in this reversal thematic-role 
situation is interpreted to reflect the syntactic repair process as have been observed 
in various syntactic constructions discussed in previous sections especially in 
Section 5.1. In this “syntactic repair” hypothesis on semantic P600 effects, the func- 
tional dissociation between syntax and semantics is maintained as such because 
these effects do not reflect the putative semantic processes but the syntactic pro- 
cesses (see also Hoeks, Stowe and Doedens 2004; Kim and Osterhout 2005). 

However, van Herten et al. (2005) propose a “conflict” hypothesis, which dis- 
tinguishes the “plausibility heuristic processes” (i.e., the interpretation that fits 
world knowledge) and the “algorithmic syntactic analysis”. We deal with two different 
possible thematic-role interpretations, one induced by the plausibility heuristics and 
the other constructed by the syntactic algorithm. The semantic P600 is considered 
to reflect this conflict between these two thematic-role interpretations in thematic- 
role reversal conditions (See also Bornkessel-Schlesewsky and Schlesewsky 2008; 
Kuperberg 2007). 

The findings of the semantic P600 were obtained mostly from the investigation 
of Indo-European languages which have typological, historical, and constructive 
similarities. There is very little research on the semantic P600 effects from non- 
Indo-European languages (cf. Ye and Zhou 2008). In order to assure that the semantic 
P600 phenomena is an important clue to clarify the universal property of processing 
architecture, we need to accumulate more findings across various languages. Here, we 
examine a semantic P600 effect elicited in response to semantically anomalous but 
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thematically reversal sentences in Japanese. Consider the following examples from 
Oishi and Sakamoto (2009). 


(27) a. Grammatical and semantically non-anomalous sentences 
Umaretate no imomusi ga midorino 
new.born GEN green.caterpillar NOM _ green 
happa_ ni kaziritui-ta. 
leaf DAT bit 
‘A new-born green caterpillar bit a green leaf.’ 


b. Grammatical but semantically anomalous sentences 
?Umaretate no imomusi ga midorino 
new.born GEN green.caterpillar NOM _ green 
happa_ ni kazirituk-are-ta. 
leaf DAT was bitten 
‘A new-born green caterpillar was bitten by a green leaf.’ 


Although both (27a) and (27b) are syntactically well-formed, (27b) is semanti- 
cally anomalous: a green caterpillar cannot be bitten by a leaf. If we assume the 
traditional dissociation between syntax and semantics, this semantic incongruity 
should have elicited N400 effects. Contrary to this expectation, a P600 effect was 
observed as shown in Figure 11, replicating the previous studies described above. 

Following the above discussion of the two possible hypotheses concerning the 
semantic P600 effects, there could be two possible interpretations on this result 


<7 


ol 


Figure 11: Grand Average ERPs at Cz elicited by the matrix verbs. ERPs to non-anomalous sentences 
(27a) are plotted with solid lines, those to semantically anomalous sentences (27b) are plotted with 
large dotted lines. Negativity is plotted up. 
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from Japanese data. The syntactic “repair” hypothesis assumes that the semantic 
association between imomusi ‘green caterpillar’, happa ‘leaf’, and kazirituku ‘bite’ is 
so strong that the semantic information overrides syntactic information and we mis- 
diagnose this sentence as “syntactically” anomalous. We may incorrectly assume 
that the cause of the anomaly is the presence of the passive form kazirituk-are-ta 
‘was bitten’ instead of what is considered to be the correct active form kaziritui-ta 
‘bit’. Second, the “conflict” hypothesis assumes that the semantic association between 
content words in the sentence is strong enough for the semantic/pragmatic processing 
to output the pragmatically plausible interpretation: “The green caterpillar bit the 
leaf”. This interpretation fits well into our world knowledge. On the other hand, 
algorithmic syntactic parsing tells us that the sentence “The green caterpillar was 
bitten by the leaf” describes a pragmatically anomalous situation, i.e., “The leaf 
bit the green caterpillar’. As such, the semantic P600 is interpreted to reflect the 
processing cost emerging from the conflict between semantic/pragmatic and syntactic 
processing streams. Of course, more data are necessary to evaluate the validity of 
these two possible interpretations. 

These types of effect in which the P600 is elicited by semantic/thematic anoma- 
lies have attracted considerable attention in the field of psycholinguistics as they 
challenge some of the most foundational and well-accepted parsing models within 
the field. In fact, the idea that semantic outputs challenge syntactic outputs in 
the absence of syntactic ambiguity is crucially problematic for “syntax-first” models 
(Ferreira and Clifton 1986; Frazier and Rayner 1982; Friederici 2002). These models 
assume that syntactic cues alone are in control of first-pass analysis and that semantic 
information does not exert an influence until later in the parsing process. The 
“semantic challenge to syntax” idea is also problematic for a weak version of “inter- 
active” or constraint-based models (MacDonald, Pearlmutter and Seidenberg 1994; 
Trueswell, Tannenhaus and Garnsey 1994). Interactive models allow semantic infor- 
mation to have an impact on first-pass analysis, but only when ambiguity arises due 
to a lack of decisive syntactic information. These weak interactive models assume 
that syntactic cues, when unambiguous, will dominate first-pass structure-building 
operations. A strong version of an interactive model such as the “immediacy” model 
(Hagoort 2007), however does permit us to make use of any source of information as 
soon as it becomes available and as such is consistent with the conflict hypothesis of 
semantic P600 effects. 

The discovery of semantic P600 effects provides electro-physiological evidence 
that syntactic processes do not always take priority over semantic processes during 
language comprehension. In fact, these two processes appear to be interacting 
dynamically in our brain. Without the fine-grained temporal resolution of ERPs, 
these dynamic processes would not have been observable. In the next subsection, 
we will briefly review the syntax-first and interactive (immediacy) models. 
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6.2 Models for syntax-semantics interactions 


Concerning the interaction of various types of linguistic processes, as mentioned in 
the above section, there are two main proposals: “syntax-first” models and “interac- 
tive” models. The former assumes that autonomous syntactic processes precede 
semantic processes in such a way that we develop the simplest syntactic structure 
independent of semantic information (or, indeed, any other source of information), 
while the latter claim that lexical-semantic and more global semantic information 
influence syntactic structure building operations (as well as other factors, such as 
frequency, etc.). 

Friederici (2002: 79) proposed a syntax-first three-phase model of sentence com- 
prehension, which has characteristics of modular, serial, and hierarchical architec- 
ture. Figure 12 is a modified and simplified representation of the proposed model. 

Phase 0 (0-100 ms) is not relevant to linguistic processing but rather to general 
perceptual processes such as acoustic analysis of incoming speech input. During 
Phase 1 (100-300 ms) structure building operations occur based on word-category 
information alone. Morpho-syntactic and lexical-semantic processes occur in Phase 
2 (300-500 ms) resulting in thematic-role assignment. During Phase 3 (500-1000 ms), 
integration of different types of information takes place, and the comprehension 
system arrives at a final interpretation of the sentence. The process of building the 
syntactic structure is autonomous and precedes semantic processes in Phases 1 and 
2 respectively, with these processes only interacting in Phase 3 in order to output a 
final representation. 

Friederici’s (2002) syntax-first model claims that the earliest stage of processing 
is purely syntactic in nature so that an initial syntactic structure is formed on the 
basis of word-category information alone. Only in later stages of processing do dif- 
ferent outputs of each process interact in this hierarchical model. Contrary to this 
syntax-first model, a strong version of interactive models argues that we utilize any 
information as soon as it becomes available. For example, the MUC (Memory, Unifi- 
cation, and Control) model proposed by Hagoort (2007) claim that “the different 
processing levels (phonological, syntactic, semantic/pragmatic) operate in parallel, 
and, to some degree independent. Where necessary, cross-talk takes place, which is 
again characterized by the immediacy principle. That is, cross-talk takes place on a 
more or less moment-to-moment basis (p. 285)”. 

The modular, serial, and hierarchical characteristics of the syntax-first model 
helps us to consider the time course of language processing, although this model 
suffers from explaining free interactions of various types of language processes. The 
strong interaction model can explain the free “cross-talk” between various pro- 
cesses, although it is difficult to specify when and how the cross-talk occurs. As is 
often the case, these two models of parsing are both supported by the results of 
ERP experiments. Undoubtedly we need much more accumulation of experimental 
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Figure 12: The time course of language processing and the relevant ERP components based on 
Friederici (2002) with some revision and simplification. 


and theoretical studies to clarify the architecture of the comprehension system, in- 
cluding studies that attempt to identify the locus of the interaction of different infor- 
mation sources. In this sense, the ERP studies on Japanese, as discussed in previous 
sections, can contribute to this enterprise by providing data on a language with very 
different properties from the Indo-European languages mostly examined thus far in 
the literature. 
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7 Concluding remarks and future direction 


We have reviewed various Japanese ERP studies with some comparison of similar 
studies in English and German. We found very interesting similarities and contrasts 
among these languages. For instance, in the discussion of truth-value verification 
constructions the head-final nature of Japanese helped to eliminate a possible con- 
founding of two distinct processing factors (Section 4.2.1). In a head-initial language 
like English, verb information is assumed to determine a preferred construction in 
garden-path phenomena, while in a head-final language like Japanese verb informa- 
tion comes last so that syntactic simplicity metrics are considered to determine the 
preference before the sentence final verb appears (Section 5.2). In a long-distant 
dependency, the exact point of integration is crucially different between the head- 
initial (verb position) and head-final (NP position) constructions (Section 5.3.1). 
These findings deserve special mention in the sense that they reveal the importance 
of cross-linguistic research in order to clarify the universality and specificity of 
language processing. 

The overall discussion in this chapter can be summarized in the following illus- 
tration. We posited three questions (WHAT, WHEN, and HOW) in the Introduction. In 
order to answer the question HOW, we observed two types of semantic process 
(i: Plausibility and ii: Relatedness) and three types of syntactic process (i: Repair, 
ii: Revision, and iii: Integration). As a possible illustration for the question WHAT, 
we examined two types of semantic information sources (1: Cloze probability and 2: 
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Figure 13: Overall illustration of this chapter 
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Category membership) and three types of syntactic information sources (1: Ungram- 
maticality, 2: Garden-path, and 3: Long-distance dependency). For the purpose of 
answering the question WHEN, we explored what kind of ERP component reflects 
the underlying language processes. Note that the “processes” assumed here are 
theoretical constructs, which cannot be proved to exist without some kind of “evi- 
dence”. Discussions in this chapter were developed to the functional relationship 
between the linguistic (syntactic and semantic) processes and the corresponding 
physiological evidence (i.e., ERP index such as the N400 and the P600). 

Now, due is the final answer to the three questions: WHAT, WHEN, and HOW. In 
the time course of language comprehension, we use semantic information sources 
during the time window of around 400 ms and syntactic information sources around 
600 ms. The semantic information sources include semantic plausibility and semantic 
relatedness, while the syntactic sources involve ungrammaticality, garden-path, and 
long-distance dependency. We handle these information sources in a expectancy- 
driven way. The physiological evidence reviewed here reveals that expectations are 
generated at multiple linguistic levels, and that these different varieties of expecta- 
tion can be mapped onto distinct ERP components. These processes can be indepen- 
dent or interactive, depending on the specific challenges presented by the input 
being processed. It is just the type of results reviewed here that will be critical in 
constructing a comprehensive theory of cross-linguistic sentence processing as the 
field moves forward. We believe that it is important to continue to pursue an under- 
standing of how the brain processes the Japanese language, as these types of studies 
can reveal much about cross-linguistic similarities and differences in terms of how 
the brain processes language. Studying Japanese with ERPs is indeed an important 
endeavor, and one that can make contributions to the understanding of human lan- 
guage in general. 
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Koichi Sawasaki and Akiko Kashiwagi-Wood 

16 Issues in L2 Japanese sentence processing: 
Similarities/differences with L1 and 
individual differences in working memory 


1 Introduction 


Sentence processing in a second language (L2) is a relatively new field in psycho- 
linguistics, and its research design and methodologies are similar to approaches to 
sentence processing in the first language (L1). Researchers of L2 processing try to 
find out whether L2 processing is similar to or different from L1 sentence processing. 
If the two types of processing are not identical, then we also investigate whether 
there are any shared principles or strategies that can explain the mechanism of L2 
processing in general, and moreover, why L2 processing needs to be different from 
L1 processing. These questions lead us to a more fundamental question in psycholin- 
guistics about how an understanding of L2 processing can contribute to theories 
about cognitive architecture and the brain. 

It is difficult to give concrete answers to the questions stated above. First, 
research on L2 processing is new, and research on L2 Japanese processing is even 
newer. Only in the past 10 years have researchers started to examine online data for 
L2 Japanese. Furthermore, Japanese learners’ Lis are heavily skewed toward East 
Asian languages. For example, 62.3% of those who are studying Japanese at univer- 
sities throughout the world speak Chinese as their L1 and less than 10% of them 
speak English as their L1 (Japan Foundation 2011: 111). Consequently, the majority 
of the L2 Japanese findings, especially at the advanced level, are from Chinese 
L1 or Korean L1 speakers, which makes cross-linguistic comparison difficult (See 
Tamaoka, this volume, for detailed discussion of L2 Japanese processing by L1 
Chinese-speakers). 

This chapter discusses the similarities and differences between L1 and L2 sentence 
processing, and individual differences stemming from working memory, by reviewing 
the related literature. Previous studies on L2 sentence processing have generally re- 
vealed mixed results containing both similarities and differences in their findings, 
but the emphasis is often placed on the similarities rather than the differences 
between L1 and L2 processing. Thus, comparing previous findings in terms of the 
similarities as well as the differences is worthwhile because it will help identify 
problems for future studies to address. Moreover, working memory is believed to 
influence sentence processing and explain individual differences in processing and 
comprehension performance; however, only a few studies have been conducted on 
working memory and L2 Japanese. Thus, reviewing recent research on this topic in 
L2 Japanese broadens our understanding of this field. 
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This chapter is organized as follows. In Section 2, we discuss the similarities and 
differences between L1 and L2 Japanese processing by focusing on relative clause 
processing and incremental processing. Section 3 discusses how individual differ- 
ences in working memory influence L2 Japanese processing. Finally, Section 4 pro- 
vides concluding remarks and ideas for future research. 


2 Similarities and differences between Li Japanese 
and L2 Japanese processing 


The question of whether L2 processing is the same as L1 processing is a fundamental 
issue in the L2 processing literature. Previous research findings show mixed results. 
Many studies indicate that although L2 Japanese beginning learners start out with 
a nonnative-like processing manner, they become native-like as their proficiency 
improves. On the other hand, some other research indicates that L2 Japanese learners 
cannot always perform native-like processing even after their proficiency reaches 
the advanced level. In this section, we will discuss the similarities and differences 
between L1 and L2 Japanese processing by first looking at the processing of relative 
clauses and then addressing incremental processing. 


2.1 Similarities and differences in the processing of 
relative clauses 


Relative clauses are one of the most widely studied topics in both L1 and L2 process- 
ing. Many L1 studies across languages have provided evidence that subject relative 
clauses are easier to process than object relative clauses (e.g., King and Just 1991 
for English; Kwon, Polinsky, and Kluender 2006 for Korean; Lin and Bever 2006 for 
Chinese) and that Japanese is no exception (Kahraman 2011; Miyamoto and Nakamura 
2003 from a self-paced reading study; Ueno and Garnsey 2007 from a self-paced read- 
ing study as well as an event-related potential [ERP] study). 

An example of subject relatives is (1a), in which the relative head teacher (filler) 
is coindexed with the subject (gap) within the relative clause. Likewise, an example 
of object relatives is (1b), in which the filler teacher is coindexed with the gap, which 
is the object within the relative clause. 


(1) a. The teacher, [that (gap;) hated the students] quit the school. 
(Subject relative) 


b. The teacher, [that the students hated (gap;)] quit the school. 
(Object relative) 
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Explanations for this universally observed preference for subject relatives have 
been given from more than one perspective, e.g., language typology and markedness 
(Keenan and Comrie 1977), structural distance between filler and gap (O’Grady 1999, 
2001), and memory load caused by linear distance between filler and gap (Gibson 
2000; Wanner and Maratos 1978). 

One widely cited study on L1 Japanese is Miyamoto and Nakamura (2003), which 
uses a self-paced reading task and compares reading times of subject relatives such 
as (2a) and object relatives such as (2b). Results showed that the subject relative filler 
onnanoko wa ‘girl’ was read significantly faster than the object relative filler ‘girl’, 
which can be taken as evidence of the processing preference for subject relatives. 


(2) a. Subject relative: 


[Tosiyorino obaasan o basutei_ made miokutta] 
elderly woman ACC bus.stop to accompanied 
onnanoko wa_ nuigurumi o daiteita. 

girl TOP stuffed.ttoy ACC holding 


‘The girl that accompanied the elderly woman to the bus stop was holding 
a stuffed toy.’ 


b. Object relative: 


[Tosiyorino obaasan ga basutei_ made miokutta] 
elderly woman NOM bus.stop_ to accompanied 
onnanoko wa _ nuigurumi o daiteita. 

girl TOP stuffed.ttoy ACC holding 


‘The girl that the elderly woman accompanied to the bus stop was holding 
a stuffed toy.’ 


L2 Japanese studies on reading times also find a similar preference for subject 
relatives (Kahraman et al. 2009; Kahraman 2012; Kanno 2001; Kashiwagi 2011; 
Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai 2010). For example, in Mitsugi, McWhinney and 
Shirai (2010), novice to lower-intermediate Korean-speaking (n = 16) and English- 
speaking (n = 16) Japanese as a foreign language (JFL) learners read a sentence 
pair such as those in (3).!? Results showed that the Korean-speaking JFL learners 


1 In this chapter, for the ease of comparison of L2 learner groups across different studies, we 
re-define the proficiency level of the learner groups as follows. Novice learners are those who 
have studied Japanese less than two years in a JFL environment or those whose proficiency level is 
equivalent to Level 4 (N5) in Nihongo Noryoku Shiken or the Japanese-Language Proficiency Test. 
Intermediate learners are those who have studied for three to four years in a JFL environment or 
those whose proficiency level is equivalent to Level 3 (N3-N4). Advanced learners are those whose 
proficiency level is equivalent to Level 2 (N2) or above. Our definition of their proficiency levels may 
not be the same as the original studies. 

2 The original experiment compared three conditions: subject relatives, object relatives, and passive 
relatives. Given the space limitation, we only show relevant examples, and this applies to other 
example sentences in this chapter as well. 
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(but not the English-speaking learners) read the subject relative filler kodomo ga 
‘child’ significantly faster than the object relative filler ‘child’, which provides further 
evidence supporting the processing ease of subject relatives. 


(3) a. Subject relative: 


[Apaato de _yasasii ruumumeeto o ketta] kodomo ga 
apartment LOC kind roommate ACC kicked child NOM 
kooen de hon o yonda. 


park LOC book ACC read 
‘The child that kicked the kind roommate in the apartment read the book 
in the park.’ 


b. Object relative: 
[Apaato de _yasasii ruumumeeto ga ketta] kodomo ga 
apartment LOC kind roommate NOM kicked child NOM 


kooen de hon o yonda. 

park LOC book ACC read 

‘The child that the kind roommate kicked in the apartment read the book 
in the park.’ 


From this, Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai (2010: 136) concluded that “L2 pro- 
cessing is not fundamentally different from L1 processing”. The same preference 
for subject relatives is also confirmed among learners of different proficiency levels 
and different Lis, for example, among English-speaking JFL learners with a lower- 
intermediate to advanced level (Kashiwagi 2011), Turkish-speaking JFL learners with 
an intermediate to advanced level (Kahraman 2012), and Chinese-speaking Japanese 
as a second language (JSL) learners with an advanced level (Kahraman et al. 2009). 

The above studies have a shared characteristic among their test sentences, 
namely that all of their relative clauses contain an animate subject and an animate 
object. For example, in (3a) above, the subject in the relative clause is the ‘child’, 
which is a gap position, and the object is the ‘roommate’, both of which are animate 
nouns. This “animate-animate” combination is especially preferred for experiments 
because it enables the researcher to prepare a minimal pair so that they can always 
compare the reading times at the identical head noun ‘child’ (critical region). 

However, Sato (2011) argues that the corpus frequency of such relative clauses 
is actually very low (8.5%). Rather, he claims that the most frequent structure has 
an animate subject and an inanimate object in the relative clause, the “animate- 
inanimate” combination (75%). He further shows that native speakers of Japanese 
cease to exhibit the preference for subject relatives when the relative clause contains 
the “animate-inanimate” combination (Exp. 3). 
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(4) a. Subject relative with the “animate-inanimate” combination 
[Kaikaku o katatta] daitooryoo wa_ raigetu 
reform ACC mentioned president TOP next month 
gaiyuu oO yotei siteiru. 
trip abroad ACC  is.planning 
‘The president that mentioned the reform is planning to travel abroad.’ 


b. Object relative with the “animate-inanimate” combination 
[Daitooryoo ga katatta] kaikaku wa _ raigetu 
president NOM mentioned reform TOP next month 
zissi 6) yotei siteiru. 
implementation ACC  is.planning 
‘The reform that the president mentioned is going to be implemented 
next month.’ 


In the sentence pair above, the object relative head ‘reform’ was read faster than the 
subject relative head ‘president’, though the difference was only marginally signifi- 
cant, which is the opposite of the results found when the relative clause contained 
the “animate-animate” combination. These findings suggest that the processing 
preference for subject relatives is subject to animacy. The preference seems to be a 
robust strategy under the “animate-animate” combination, but its effect is obviously 
reduced under the “animate-inanimate” combination. (See Kahraman and Sakai, 
this volume, for a detailed discussion of animacy in relative clauses.) 

In the case of L2, Sawasaki (2008, 2009a) examines reading times of English-, 
Korean-, and Chinese-speaking learners of Japanese who were in the intermediate 
and advanced levels.? He uses the animate-inanimate combination in his test sentences 
such as below. 


(5) a. Subject relative with the animate-inanimate combination 
[Tabako o yameta] otona wa _ yasasii. 
cigarette ACC quit adult TOP kind 
‘The adults who quit smoking are kind.’ 


b. Object relative with the animate-inanimate combination 
[Yooko ga totta] syasin wa  maamaa_ desu. 
Yoko NOM took picture TOP soso is 
‘The picture that Yoko took is so so.’ 


3 Sawasaki (2008) compares intermediate JFL learners (n = 15) and upper intermediate JFL and 
advanced JSL learners (n = 35) whose L1 is English. In Sawasaki (2009a), the comparison is made 
among intermediate JFL learners whose L1 is English (n = 15) and advanced JSL learners whose L1s 
are English (n = 26), Korean (n = 23), and Chinese (n = 19), with the identical experimental sentences 
and task as in Sawasaki (2008). Some of the English-speaking participants in the two studies 
overlap. 
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Sawasaki (2008, 2009a) found that all his learner groups with different Lis and 
different proficiency levels as well as native speakers read the object relative head 
or its later region significantly faster than that of the subject relatives. These findings 
seem to match the results of the L1 Japanese study by Sato (2011). 

The findings from Sawasaki (2008, 2009a) also found the processing preference 
for subject relatives at the embedded verb region ‘quit/took’. The embedded verb of 
the object relative ‘took’ was read significantly more slowly than the embedded verb 
of the subject relative ‘quit’. Sawasaki (2008, 2009a) attributes these slower reading 
times of the object relative verb to an unnatural word sequence, that is, the sequence 
of the object relative (i.e., the subject and the transitive verb without the object as 
in ‘Yoko took g’) is unnatural compared to the sequence of the subject relative (i.e., 
the object and the transitive verb without the subject as in ‘@ quit smoking’). This 
unnaturalness felt at the object relative verb leads to the preference for the subject 
relative verb. Alternatively, however, it is also possible to claim that this difference in 
reading times simply reflects the difference in word recognition times between ‘took’ 
and ‘quit’, rather than the unnatural word sequence shown above (cf., Sawasaki 
(2012) for the arguments against this view). Although we need more research on this 
topic, if Sawasaki is correct, it means that L1 and L2 processing takes place in the 
same manner under the animate-inanimate combination as well. 

Taking into consideration the other findings shown earlier in this section, the 
literature appears to point to the same conclusion, that is, L2 processing of Japanese 
relative clauses is identical with L1 processing regardless of the animacy of the 
object in the relative clause. However, a closer look at the results reveals several dif- 
ferences between L1 and L2 processing. First, as mentioned earlier with (3), Mitsugi, 
MacWhinney and Shirai (2010) found that Korean-speaking learners of Japanese 
showed faster reading times for the subject relatives with the animate-animate 
combination. In the same experiment, however, they failed to find the same effect 
among English-speaking learners of Japanese. The online reading times (as well as 
offline comprehension accuracy data measured during self-paced reading task) by 
the English-speaking learners did not support a processing preference for subject 
relatives. 

Similarly, in Kashiwagi (2011), English-speaking learners (n = 14) did exhibit 
faster reading times for subject relatives with the animate-animate combination, but 
she claims that these results should be taken with caution. According to Kashiwagi 
(2011: 95-96), the raw reading times do not reveal any differences between the two 


4 This effect was absent in the L1 Japanese results by Sato (2011). More research is necessary to see 
why the effect was absent in Sato, but one reason could be that the vocabulary used in their test 
sentences was different. While Sato’s sentences contained Chinese-origin words such as kaikaku 
‘reform’ and kokumu tyookan ‘secretary of the state,’ there were less words of this type in Sawasaki 
(2008, 2009a). 
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types of relative clauses. The difference appeared only when the outliers (greater 
than two standard deviations) were replaced with the mean reading times. The 
subject relatives contained more outliers (greater reading times) than the object 
relatives, which calls into question the processing preference for subject relatives. 
Moreover, her offline comprehension question data showed that the accuracy rate 
for subject relatives was significantly lower than that for object relatives. These 
studies suggest that the subject relatives could be more difficult to comprehend 
for the learners. Both Kashiwagi (2011) and Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai (2010) 
examined English-speaking learners with pre-advanced proficiency levels. Possible 
reasons for the absence of the subject relative preference could be that their L1, 
English, is typologically different from Japanese and thus the learners were con- 
fused, and/or that their low proficiency of Japanese inhibited native-like processing. 

In addition to Mitsugi, MacWhinney and Shirai (2010) and Kashiwagi (2011), the 
absence of the processing preference for the subject relatives was also observed 
in Kanno (2007), which employed an offline picture selection comprehension task. 
The participants listened to the example sentence twice and selected the matching 
picture out of three candidates. Kanno (2007) compared subject relatives and object 
relatives with the animate-animate combination and also with the animate-inanimate 
combination. The participants were at the novice level with different Lis: Chinese 
(n = 43), Vietnamese (n = 10), Indonesian (n = 10), Thai (n = 7), and Sinhalese 
(n = 8). The results were inconclusive. First, under the animate-animate combination 
(when the subject NP and object NP could be semantically and pragmatically 
reversed),°> the comprehension accuracy rate was very low, and no group showed 
significantly higher accuracy for the subject relatives. However, when the relative 
clauses with the animate-inanimate combination were compared (when the subject 
NP and object NP could not be semantically and pragmatically reversed), the 
comprehension accuracy was significantly higher for the subject relatives among 
Chinese, Vietnamese, and Indonesian speakers. Kanno (2007: 214) concludes that a 
semantic cue such as animacy is useful for her participants because novice learners 
may find it difficult to utilize case information appropriately. Moreover, she claims 
that when the sentences were perceived as difficult, their interpretation was in- 
fluenced by L1 features such as word order (see also Yamashita (2008) for a similar 
discussion). 


5 While Sato (2011) relies on the corpus frequency to explain the processing difficulties between the 
animate-animate condition and the animate-inanimate condition, Kanno (2007) explains it in terms 
of the reversibility of the subject NP and the object NP. 
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Table 1: Summary of the previous findings for the animate-animate combination 


Evidence indicating L1 and L2 similarities (preference for subject relatives): 


Studies L1 L2 Proficiency Method (what is compared) 
Kahraman et al. (2009) Chinese (n = 19) Advanced Self-paced (reading times for 
whole sentence) 
Kahraman (2012) Turkish (n = 26) Intermediate to Self-paced (reading times per 
advanced region) 
Mitsugi, MacWhinney, Korean (n = 16) Lower intermediate Self-paced (residual reading 
and Shirai (2010) times per region) 
Kanno (2001) English (n = 17) Intermediate Self-paced (reading times for 
whole sentence) 
Kashiwagi (2011) English (n = 14) Lower intermediate Self-paced (residual reading 
to advanced times per region) 


Evidence indicating L1 and L2 differences: 


Studies L1 L2 Proficiency Method (what is compared) 
Mitsugi, MacWhinney, — English (n = 16) Lower intermediate Self-paced (residual reading 
and Shirai (2010) times per region) 
Kashiwagi (2011) English (n = 14) Lower intermediate Self-paced (raw reading 
to advanced times per region) 

Kanno (2007) Chinese (n = 43), Novice Picture selection (multiple 

Vietnamese (n = 10), choice) 

Indonesian (n = 10), 

Thai (n = 7), 


Sinhalese (n = 8) 


In sum, the previous findings of L2 Japanese processing for relative clauses are 
inconclusive. Tables 1 and 2 show a summary of the findings. Although it seems as 
though L2 learners can generally process subject relatives and object relatives in a 
native-like manner, there still are several differences between L1 and L2 processing 
that cannot be ignored, especially when the learners’ L1 is English or when they 
are novice learners. The same conclusion is true for additional studies that could 
not be mentioned in this section because of space limitation, for example, Roberts 
(2000), which analyzed offline comprehension and production data; Yamashita 
(2008), which examined offline comprehension and translation data; Currah (2004), 
which looked at online and offline data of gapless relative clauses (NP modifying 
clause with no coindexed gap). These studies all included English-speaking JFL 
learners as their participants and most of them were at the pre-advanced level. 
Their results also found that the learners processed relative clauses in a somewhat 
different manner from native speakers. 
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Table 2: Summary of the previous findings for the animate-inanimate combination 


Evidence indicating L1 and L2 similarities (non-preference for subject relatives): 


Studies L1 L2 Proficiency Method (what is compared) 
Sawasaki English (n = 41), Intermediate (English, n=15) Self-paced (reading times per 
(2009a) Korean (n = 23), Advanced (English, Korean, region per mora) 

Chinese (n = 19) Chinese) 
Sawasaki — English (n = 50) Intermediate (n = 15) and Self-paced (reading times per 
(2008) upper intermediate to region per mora) 

advanced (n=35) 

Kanno Thai (n = 7) Novice Picture selection (multiple 
(2007) Sinhalese (n = 8) choice) 


Evidence indicating L1 and L2 differences: 


Studies L1 L2 Proficiency Method (what is compared) 
Kanno Chinese (n = 43), Novice Picture selection (multiple 
(2007) Vietnamese (n = 10), choice) 


Indonesian (n = 10) 


Such nonnative-like processing behavior of the learners could be due to their 
L2 development, suggesting that they are still on the way to acquiring native-like 
processing. The nonnative-like behavior could also be related to L1 influence, sug- 
gesting that typological differences between Japanese and English are causing process- 
ing difficulties. Whichever is the case, a subsequent question emerges — can all learners 
despite their L1 ultimately attain native-like processing, or is native-like processing 
difficult for certain groups of L1 speakers even after reaching the advanced level? 
Findings in Sawasaki (2008, 2009a), which examined English-speaking learners, 
appear to support the former, but we still need to wait for future research to fully 
answer these questions as his studies deal only with the animate-inanimate com- 
bination of the relative clauses. 

Apart from the relative clause construction, there is some evidence showing that 
L2 processing continues to struggle to become native-like even after the learner’s 
proficiency reaches the advanced level. In the next section, we will see that the 
processing of a very simple sentence can highlight processing differences between 
L1 and L2 even after the L2 level becomes proficient. 


2.2 Similarities and differences in incremental processing 


Previous studies provide ample evidence showing that L1 readers do not wait to 
process until the end of the sentence. Rather, processing happens as a sentence 
unfolds (incremental processing), and this is true in English (Altmann and Kamide 
1999; Frazier and Rayner 1982; Trueswell, Tanenhouse and Kello 1993; etc.) and in 
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typologically different languages such as Japanese (Kamide, Altmann and Haywood 
2003; Miyamoto 2002; Yamashita 1994, 1997; etc.). Regardless of the language, 
previous research shows that readers make use of available information that is 
helpful for incremental processing, for example, verb information in English and 
case information in Japanese. 

Only a few studies, however, have been reported on L2 Japanese incremental 
processing (e.g., Lieberman, Aoshima and Phillips 2006; Mitsugi 2011; Sawasaki 
2004, 2007; Zhai 2009). Among these, Lieberman, Aoshima and Phillips (2006) ex- 
amined whether native speakers of Japanese (n = 24) and English-speaking learners 
of Japanese (n = 15) at an advanced level would complete the following fragments as 
direct questions or indirect questions. 


(6) a. Sensei wa _ seito ga tosyositu. de dare ni... 
teacher TOP student NOM library LOC who DAT 


b. Dare ga sensei ni seito ga tosyositu. de... 
who NOM teacher DAT student NOM library LOC 


The above fragments all contain a wh-phrase dare ‘who’ either at the sentence- 
initial nominative position or at the sentence-internal dative position. Japanese is a 
wh-in-situ language, thus (6a) allows both direct and indirect questions whereas (6b) 
only allows a direct question. An example of the direct question is (7a), where the 
question marker (QM) ka appears at the sentence-final position, and an example of 
the indirect question is (7b), where the QM appears at the end of the embedded 
clause. This is because of the Japanese requirement that “the QM must be at least as 
high in the sentence structure as the thematic position of the wh-phrase” (Lierberman, 
Aoshima and Phillips 2006: 426). 


(7) a. Sensei wa _ seito ga tosyositu. de dare ni au to 
teacher TOP student NOM library LOC who DAT see COMP 


omoimasita ka. 
thought Q 
‘Who did the teacher think that the student saw in the library?’ 


b. Sensei wa __ seito ga tosyositu de dare ni au ka 
teacher TOP student NOM library LOC who DAT see Q 
sirimasen. 
know.not 


‘The teacher doesn’t know who the student will see in the library.’ 


On the other hand, English does not allow a wh-in-situ construction. Colloquial 
English occasionally allows an echo question such as You said that John saw who? 
but it is interpreted only as a direct question. 
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The results of the experiment show that a vast majority of both native speakers 
and Japanese learners completed (6a) as an indirect question and (6b) as a direct 
question. The authors claim that both L1 and L2 participants are guided by the 
same processing mechanism when resolving the wh-scope ambiguity, trying to 
anticipate the earliest available position for the QM, thus producing indirect ques- 
tions for (6a). Though these findings emerge from a production study rather than a 
processing study, these results are still convincing evidence of incremental process- 
ing in L2 Japanese. 

In Mitsugi (2011), lower-intermediate learners of Japanese (n = 38, a mixed L1 
group of Korean, Chinese, and English) read sentences such as those below. Sentence 
(8a) is ungrammatical because Japanese does not allow two accusative NPs appearing 
in the same clause, according to the so-called “double-o constraint”. 


(8) a. *Ohuisu. de  isogasii syain ga kibisii syatyoo 6) 
office LOC busy employee NOM strict president ACC 
iyaiya atui otya o dasita. 
unwillingly hot tea ACC served 


b. Ohuisu de _ isogasii syain ga kibisii syatyoo ni 
Office LOC busy employee NOM strict president DAT 
iyaiya atui otya o dasita. 
unwillingly hot tea ACC served 
‘In the office, the busy employee unwillingly served the strict president 
the hot tea.’ 


c. Ohuisu de isogasii syain ga kibisii syatyoo 6) 
office LOC busy employee NOM strict president ACC 
iyaiya karakatta. 
unwillingly teased 
‘In the office, the busy employee unwillingly teased the strict president.’ 


When reading times were compared, both native speakers and L2 learners 
exhibited longer reading times at the second accusative NP ‘hot tea’ in (8a) than 
at the first accusative NP ‘hot tea’ in (8b). The longer reading times suggest that 
the ungrammaticality of sentence (8a) was detected at the second accusative NP, the 
very place where the double-o constraint is violated, rather than waiting until the 
end of the sentence. 

Next, Mitsugi (2011) compared sentences (8b) and (8c) using the visual-world 
paradigm task. The visual-world paradigm task typically asks participants to look at 
pictures or objects while listening to a sentence, and their eye-movements at critical 
region(s) are recorded (cf., Kamide, Altmann and Haywood 2003). The participants 
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Figure 1: Visual stimuli for the visual-world paradigm task (Mitsugi 2011: 119) 


were presented with four different pictures such as the ones shown in Figure 1 while 
listening to (8b) or (8c). The aim was to examine which picture the participants 
would look at when they heard the word iyaiya ‘unwillingly’. If the participants 
perform incremental processing utilizing available information, they would gaze at 
the picture of the tea in the cup at ‘unwillingly’ in (8b). This result is predicted 
because the combination of the nominative-marked ‘employee’ (typically an agent) 
and the dative-marked ‘president’ (typically a recipient) would allow them to antici- 
pate an accusative NP, something transferrable (tea in the cup), to follow. However, 
the same prediction would not hold in the case of (8c), where the combination of the 
nominative-marked ‘employee’ (agent) and the accusative-marked ‘president’ 
(theme) would not necessarily require another NP to follow. This prediction was 
borne out. Both native and learner groups cast more frequent and faster anticipatory 
looks toward the tea in the cup at ‘unwillingly’ in (8b) than in (8c). These findings 
suggest that not only can L2 learners start to process sentences early on, but they 
can also anticipate what word would appear next, in the same way as native speakers 
do. 

Thus far, we have seen findings indicating that L1 processing and L2 processing 
are similar in terms of incremental processing. However, there is some evidence 
showing that L1 and L2 are not always processed in the same mannet. 

Sawasaki (2004, 2007) examined the incremental nature of L2 Japanese, using 
short, simplex sentences with no garden-path or ambiguity involved.® His findings 


6 Ina garden-path sentence, one is first led to a misanalysis and then forced to revise the structure 
and meaning accordingly. A well-known garden-path example is The horse raced past the barn fell. 
Initially, this sentence is most likely interpreted as ‘The horse raced past the barn’, but it needs to be 
reanalyzed as ‘The horse that was raced past the barn fell’. 
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indicate that L2 Japanese learners perform incremental processing but in a different 
way from native speakers. For example, the participants in Sawasaki (2007) were 
Japanese learners who were native speakers of English (intermediate, n = 15, upper 
intermediate, n = 9, and advanced, n = 26), Korean (advanced, n = 23), and Chinese 
(advanced, n = 19). Test sentences were as follows.’ 


(9) a. 


Tosyokan de Tanaka-san ga bikkurisita to 
library LOC Tanaka NOM was.surprised COMP 
iimasita. (Int1 type) 

said 


‘Tanaka said that s/he was surprised at the library.’ 


Tosyokan de Tanaka-san ga kinoo bikkurisita to 
library LOC Tanaka NOM yesterday was.surprised COMP 
iimasita. (Int2 type) 

said 


‘Tanaka said that s/he was surprised at the library yesterday.’ 


Tosyokan de Tanaka-san ga kinoo totemo _ bikkurisita 
library LOC Tanaka NOM yesterday very was.surprised 
to iimasita. (Int3 type) 

COMP said 

‘Tanaka said that s/he was very surprised at the library yesterday.’ 
Tosyokan de Tanaka-san ga sensei 0 tetudatta to 
library LOC Tanaka NOM teacher ACC helped COMP 
iimasita. (Tran2 type) 

said 


‘Tanaka said that s/he helped the teacher at the library.’ 


Tosyokan de Tanaka-san ga kinoo sensei 0 
library LOC Tanaka NOM yesterday teacher ACC 
tetudatta to iimasita. (Tran3 type) 


helped COMP - said 
‘Tanaka said that s/he helped the teacher at the library yesterday.’ 


Using these sentences, Sawasaki (2007) examined if the learners differentiate 
arguments (accusative NPs such as ‘teacher’) and adjuncts (time/degree adverbs 


7 Specifically, the test sentences are biclausal and not simplex. However, the regions of interest are 
regions before reaching the embedded verb “was surprised”. Up until this region, we assume the test 
sentence is interpreted as a “simplex sentence” because it is considered the most cost-free way of 
processing. 
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such as ‘yesterday’ and ‘very’) before reaching a verb. Previous studies in L1 English 
processing show that the argument word is read faster than the adjunct word 
(Ahrens 2003; Boland and Blodgett 2006; Frazier and Clifton 1996; etc.). In the 
above sentence set, reading times of ‘teacher’ in (9d) and ‘yesterday’ in (9b), (9c), 
and (9e) were compared in the region of the third content word. Additionally, read- 
ing times for ‘teacher’ in (9e) and ‘very’ in (9c) were compared in the region of 
the fourth content word. If arguments are also read faster in an SOV language like 
Japanese, it would mean arguments are distinguished from adjuncts pre-verbally, 
constituting evidence for incremental processing. 

Results showed that native speakers of Japanese read ‘teacher’ significantly 
faster than ‘yesterday’ in the third region, but the same participants read ‘teacher’ 
in the fourth region significantly more slowly than ‘very’. Sawasaki (2007) interprets 
these results to mean that arguments are not necessarily read faster than adjuncts, 
but rather, a word enabling the reader to predict the following word leads to faster 
reading times. For example, a degree adverb ‘very’ typically modifies a subsequent 
predicate, and thus the reader can anticipate a certain group of words to follow 
(e.g., a verb or adjective such as very surprised). On the other hand, a time adverb 
‘yesterday’ is typically a sentence modifier, and thus it is not as easy to predict the 
subsequent word compared to a degree adverb (e.g., surprised yesterday is not as 
predictable a modification as very surprised). Native speakers in the experiment 
were sensitive to this difference between degree adverbs and time adverbs, and it 
lead to faster reading times of the degree adverb than the argument NP on the one 
hand, and slower reading times of the time adverb than the argument NP on the 
other hand. 

Similar, though a little weaker, results emerged from advanced learners with L1 
English and L1 Korean as well, indicating that they were also sensitive to the degree 
vs. time adverb differences during online processing. However, advanced learners 
with L1 Chinese and intermediate learners with L1 English failed to exhibit the 
same sensitivity. The results of the advanced Chinese-speaking learners were un- 
expected, but these results were interpreted in terms of the experimental artifact. 
That is, reading times were adjusted and compared in terms of residual reading 
times per “mora”, which presumably obscured the reading times of Chinese speakers 
who may tend to read Chinese characters with “character” or “syllable” as the base 
unit instead of mora as the base unit.® 


8 In this study, residual reading times (RRTs) are obtained on the basis of expected reading times 
(cf. Mazuka, Itoh and Kondo 2002; Trueswell, Tanehous and Garnsey 1994). RRTs are calculated 
for each participant by using the formulas below, where “a” and “b” are parameters varying among 
participants. 

(i) a. Expected reading times = a + b*(number of moras) 


b. RRTs = Raw reading times — Expected reading times 
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Figure 2: Reading times of advanced learners with L1 English (Sawasaki 2007: 72)%1° 
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Figure 3: Reading times of intermediate learners with L1 English (Sawasaki 2007: 80) 


Intermediate learners with L1 English showed a very different reading pattern 
from advanced learners with L1 English. For advanced learners, the reading time 
peaks were found at the nominative NP region ‘Tanaka’ and the first verb region 
‘was surprised’ (Figure 2), which can be interpreted to mean that they distributed 
special attention to the subject and verb information to mark a clause boundary. 
However, for intermediate learners, the reading time peaks were found at every other 
region (Figure 3), which can be interpreted to mean that they stopped to inter- 
pret the sentence meaning every two words. From these findings, Sawasaki (2007) 
claims that advanced learners and intermediate learners perform different pro- 
cessing strategies, but both groups share a common strategy whereby they start 
to process a sentence incrementally at an early region in ways that best suit their 
proficiency levels. 


9 Figures 2 to 4 exclude reading times for the matrix verb, the sentence final region. 
10 Positive RRTs indicate slower reading times and negative RRTs indicate faster reading times (see 
note 8). 
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Figure 4: Reading times of the Int3 sentence by native speakers and advanced learners with L1 
Chinese (JSL-C)/Korean (JSL-K)/English (JSL-E) (Sawasaki 2007: 158) 


Furthermore, Sawasaki (2007) also found that the reading patterns of advanced 
learners (L1 Chinese, Korean, and English) share some commonalities that were not 
observed among native speakers of Japanese. For example, Figure 4 compares read- 
ing times of the Int3 sentence, (9c), and the results clearly demonstrate that all three 
advanced learners experience reading time peaks at the nominative region and the 
clause-final verb region, as discussed earlier. However, native speakers do not exhibit 
the same reading time peaks. Interestingly, a similar pattern emerged in other 
sentence conditions as well. This finding suggests that although advanced learners 
process time/degree adverbs in a similar manner as native speakers, it does not 
mean they perform native-like processing in all respects (cf. Clahsen 2011; Clahsen 
and Felser 2006 for the view that L2 processing cannot reach native-like processing). 

Sawasaki (2007) explains that these differences are caused by L2 cognitive 
restrictions that result from learners’ lesser amounts of exposure to Japanese com- 
pared to native speakers. Sawasaki (2007: 181) further argues that “learners may 
not have to perform exactly native-like processing unless failure to do so causes a 
serious problem.” Since current test sentences are very short, simple sentences with 
no garden-path or ambiguity involved, processing in learners’ own ways, which are 
different from native speakers, will not immediately harm successful comprehension 
of the sentence. In a case like this, differences between L1 and L2 processing may 
persist even after the learners reach the advanced level. However, the more com- 
plicated and/or longer the sentences become, the more necessary it may become 
that the learners adjust their reading strategies to match native speakers in order to 
perform successful and efficient processing. 

This section has discussed similarities and differences between L1 and L2 Japanese 
processing by focusing on relative clauses and incremental processing. Many previous 
studies have shown that L1 and L2 processing strategies are very similar in that subject 
relatives are generally easier to process under the animate-animate combination and 
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that all readers try to perform incremental processing. However, some studies sug- 
gest other findings. These discrepancies between studies may stem from experi- 
mental artifacts, developmental reasons, L1 influence, L2 cognitive restriction, and/ 
or other factors that are beyond the scope of this chapter. Whether these discre- 
pancies are trivial or fundamental to L2 processing is unclear at this moment, but 
taking a closer look at them is important because they move us one step closer to 
capturing a more accurate picture of L2 processing. 


3 Individual differences: Influence of working 
memory on L2 Japanese sentences processing 


Many factors contribute to the differences in L2 learners’ sentence processing perfor- 
mance. For instance, factors that affect L2 sentence processing include L2 learners’ 
L1, age of when L2 learning started, overall L2 proficiency level, learners’ cognitive 
skills, and learners’ working memory capacity. In this section, we will specifically 
discuss L2 sentence processing and its relation to working memory capacity, which 
is one of the cognitive processes thought to have an impact on sentence processing 
and comprehension. Particularly, we will review recent findings in the literature 
about L2 Japanese sentence processing and working memory. 


3.1 Working memory and sentence processing 


Acquiring a second/foreign language and using it requires a great deal of cognition. 
Among the many different cognitive processes required for comprehending a lan- 
guage, working memory is said to play an extremely important role. The notion of 
working memory, which was made popular by Baddeley and Hitch (1974), refers to 
the ability to maintain information while manipulating and integrating other infor- 
mation required for the task at hand (Baddeley 2003; Baddeley and Logie 1999). 
Many studies have been carried out to examine the effect of working memory on 
sentence processing, especially in L1 because successful sentence processing and 
comprehension require one to process the incoming elements in addition to storing, 
maintaining, and integrating other pieces of information such as lexical, syntactic 
and discourse information. 

Baddeley and Hitch’s original model of working memory had three components: 
a control system called the central executive, and two storage systems, namely the 
visuo-spatial sketchpad and the phonological loop. The phonological loop stores 
memory traces for a few seconds before it fades and it will also carry out articulatory 
rehearsal, which is the process of subvocally repeating material to prevent from 
forgetting. The visuo-spatial sketchpad can hold and manipulate visual and spatial 
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representations. The central executive was originally characterized as a pool of 
general processing capacity that dealt with issues that were not taken care of by 
the two storage systems. Baddeley and Hitch’s original three-component working 
memory model encountered problems when the interactions between long-term 
memory and working memory were considered. To account for the shortage in the 
original model, a fourth component, the episodic buffer, was proposed. The function 
of the episodic buffer is to bind and retrieve information to form integrated episodes 
(Baddeley 2003).!! Among these components, the functions of the phonological loop 
and the central executive control are argued to be extremely important in L1 and L2 
acquisition, learning, and use (Juffs and Harrington 2011). 

Different working memory models have been proposed. For example, a “capacity- 
constrained” model proposed by Just and Carpenter (1992) suggests that one single 
working memory system is shared among memory (storage) and computational opera- 
tions (efficiency) and there are tradeoffs between storage and processing. Just and 
Carpenter’s model suggests that an individual has a different amount of resources 
for processing and storing and that individual differences in performance are caused 
by the amount of resources that one has, that is, capacity. Another model proposed 
by Caplan and Waters (1996, 2002) states that sentence processing is mediated by 
two separate working memory systems used for online processing (interpretive process- 
ing) and offline processing (post-interpretive processing). In their model, syntactic 
processing is part of the interpretive processes and individual differences occur 
because of domain-specific working memory capacity. Another model by MacDonald 
and Christiansen (2002) emerges from the connectionist framework and assumes 
that an individual’s experience in language (capacity) and phonological representa- 
tions (efficiency) affects their processing abilities. Working memory in their model is 
considered the “network itself” (MacDonald and Christiansen 2002: 38) and the indi- 
vidual differences found in processing abilities emerge from an individual’s unique 
experience with language and biological differences such as phonological represen- 
tations developed for language. Despite the differences among these various models, 
they all seem to agree on the effect of working memory on sentence processing. 

The size of working memory varies from individual to individual (Daneman and 
Carpenter 1980; Just and Carpenter 1992; Osaka and Osaka 1992), and these differ- 
ences affect the way that sentence processing is carried out (Nakano, Felser and 
Clahsen 2002; Sawasaki 2009b; Tokimoto 2004). In order to study the effect of work- 
ing memory capacity on sentence processing, two approaches have mainly been 
taken. The first is to divide participants into high and low working memory capacity 
groups, often by using a version of the Reading Span Test (Daneman and Carpenter 
1980, commonly referred to as “RST”), and compare group differences in sentence 
processing and comprehension (e.g., King and Just 1991). The second is the dual- 
task approach. This approach asks participants to do a secondary task, which is 


11 For other proposals on working memory structure, see for example, McElree (2006). 
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usually manipulated in terms of the load or number of items held in memory, while 
performing sentence comprehension. This approach is based on the assumption that 
if primary and secondary tasks rely on the same working memory resources, then 
having an increased load on memory with the secondary task will decrease the 
performance of sentence comprehension (e.g., Fedorenko, Gibson and Rohde 2004).!2 

Many studies that investigated the relationship between working memory capacity 
and L1 sentence processing have used Daneman and Carpenter’s (or a similar style) 
reading span test, which is argued to tax both storage and processing resources. 
The procedure for administering their reading span test is as follows. The researcher 
shows a participant a set of sentences written on 5” by 7” index cards, one sentence 
per card. The task for the participant is to read the sentences aloud and memorize 
the target word, which is located at the end of the sentence and underlined in 
red. After reading the sentences in each set, a white index card is presented to the 
participant to recall the target words from each sentence in the set. The number of 
sentences in each set steadily increases (from a two-sentence to a five-sentence con- 
dition), and there are five trials for each sentence condition. Although this measure- 
ment has been widely used in the field, Daneman and Carpenter’s reading span test 
and its variations have faced some criticisms (see Roberts and Gibson 2002; Waters 
and Caplan 1996). Such criticisms include questions like whether the reading span 
test is really taxing both storage and processing resources and/or whether partici- 
pants are actually processing the sentences for comprehension and not merely con- 
centrating on memorizing the target word. Despite these criticisms, the test has been 
extensively used in a large number of previous studies as a working memory mea- 
surement for language processing and its predictive power of sentence comprehen- 
sion has been investigated and confirmed (see Daneman and Merikle (1996) for a 
review of 77 previous studies, and Conway et al. (2005) for the reliability and validity 
of the task). 

In general, participants with higher working memory capacity perform better in 
terms of comprehension accuracy and faster reading time. For instance, King and 
Just (1991) used center-embedded subject and object relative clause sentences with a 
self-paced moving window technique in English. They divided their participants into 
high and low working memory span groups and their results showed that the verbs 
of object relative clauses in sentences like the following require more time to read 
for the low working memory span group than the high working memory span group. 


12 There have been also studies that used participants with selective impairments in either memory 
or syntactic comprehension as the participants of a study instead of normal (non-impaired) partici- 
pants. Along with a working memory measurement such as a reading span test or a dual-task, the 
studies taking this approach examine how participants with selective impairments perform sentence 
processing and comprehension (e.g., Caplan and Waters 1995). 

13 Daneman and Carpenter (1980) also created the Listening Span Test. 

14 See Miyake and Shah (1999) for the limitation of working memory. 
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(10) The reporter that the senator attacked admitted the error. 


They also found that the lower working memory span group’s comprehension 
accuracy was lower than that of the higher working memory span group. Additional 
studies have been conducted, especially in English, to provide evidence of the rela- 
tionship between working memory capacity and individual differences in sentence 
processing and comprehension (MacDonald, Just and Carpenter 1992; Miyake, 
Carpenter and Just 1994; Waters and Caplan 1992; for summaries of relevant litera- 
ture see Chipere 2003; Daneman and Merikle 1992; Friedman and Miyake 2004; 
MacDonald and Christiansen 2002). 

In L1 Japanese, the reading span test by Osaka and Osaka (1992, 1994) has been 
widely used to measure working memory capacity.!° Osaka and Osaka’s Japanese 
reading span test is slightly different from that of Daneman and Carpenter’s because 
of the nature of Japanese language. Since many Japanese sentences end with a verb, 
in order to have various categories of words as target words in their Japanese read- 
ing span test, the target word was not the last word of the sentence. Using Osaka 
and Osaka’s Japanese reading span test, previous studies in L1 Japanese have also 
shown that the difference in working memory capacity influences Japanese sentence 
as well as text comprehension (Jincho and Mazuka 2011; Kashiwagi 2011; Nakano, 
Felser and Clahsen 2002; Osaka and Osaka 2002; Sawasaki 2009b; Tokimoto 2004). 

The topic of whether there is a correlation between L1 and L2 working memory 
capacities has also been examined. Previous studies show that the relationships 
between Li and L2 working memory are not language-specific (Juffs 2005; Osaka 
and Osaka 1992; Osaka, Osaka and Groner 1993). Correlations have been found 
between L1 reading span test scores and L2 reading span test scores. That is, if one 
has high working memory capacity in L1, then that individual tends to also have 
high working memory capacity in L2 as well (Harrington and Sawyer 1992; Ikeno 
2006; Juffs 2004, 2005; Miyake and Friedman 1998; Osaka and Osaka 1992; Osaka, 
Osaka and Groner 1993), and this seems to be the case not only with two languages 
but also in L1, L2, and L3 (Van den Noort, Bosch, Haverkort and Hugdahl 2006). 
Despite the correlations between Li and L2 working memory capacity, only L2 
working memory capacity seems to be a good indicator of successful L2 sentence 
comprehension and the effect of L1 working memory capacity on L2 sentence com- 
prehension seems to be indirect (Alptekin and Ercetin 2010; Chun and Payne 2004; 
Miyake and Friedman 1998; Walter 2004). 


15 There are also RSTs created by Itomitsu and Nakayama (2005) and Watanabe (2012) for Japanese 
as L2 learners. Itomitsu and Nakayama’s reading span test has 70 sentences that use the vocabulary 
(except for a few katakana words) and structural patterns from Levels 3 and 4 of the Japanese Lan- 
guage Proficiency Test, in an attempt to control the familiarity of vocabulary and structural patterns. 
Watanabe’s reading span test also has 70 sentences selected from textbooks from Japanese elemen- 
tary school. The reading span test sentences in Watanabe were modified in order to maintain similar 
sentence length with each other and some unfamiliar words were replaced with easier words as well 
as furigana glosses over the kanji characters. 
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3.2 L2 sentence processing and working memory 


The L2 learners with high working memory capacity, in general, are assumed to be 
able to utilize L2 linguistic information more efficiently than learners with low work- 
ing memory capacity, which may allow learners to achieve higher proficiency and/or 
facilitate learning (Daneman and Green 1986; Fortkamp 1999; Harrington and Saywer 
1992; Miyake and Friedman 1998). Despite this fact, studies of working memory 
capacity and sentence processing in L2 English and non-Japanese languages show 
mixed results as to whether working memory capacity has any effect on the learners’ 
L2 sentence processing and comprehension (for an overview of the effect of working 
memory on L2, see Juffs and Harrington 2011). Juffs (2004), for example, re-analyzed 
the data from Juffs (2000, 2002) with four different L1 groups of participants to inves- 
tigate L2 English sentence processing. The purpose of the study was to examine 
whether the individual differences in working memory capacity would explain the 
individual variation in the learners’ L2 sentence processing performance. Three types 
of sentences, with and without ambiguity, and garden-path sentences were used as 
the test sentences. Additionally, the participants were given sections of the Michigan 
Test of English as a second language (ESL), the reading span test in L2 (English) and 
their L1, and two word-span tests, a task in which participants are presented with a 
series of words and have to recall them, in their L1 and L2 (English). 

The results in Juffs’s study showed no correlations between any working memory 
span measures, including the L1 and L2 reading span tests, and the reading time of 
the region in garden path sentences, where processing load is assumed to be the 
greatest. However, when word span was considered, lower span learners took longer 
to process all the test sentences than the higher span learners. Juffs interpreted these 
results as evidence for a weak relationship between working memory capacity and 
L2 sentence processing (cf. Felser and Roberts 2007; Juffs 2005; Omaki 2005). 

In contrast, other studies have shown a clear effect of working memory capacity 
on L2 sentence processing. For example, Sagarra and Herschensohn (2010) tested 
beginning and intermediate adult English-speaking learners of Spanish and Spanish 
monolinguals using an online self-paced reading task and an offline grammaticality 
judgment task containing noun-adjective sentences varied in terms of gender, number, 
agreement and disagreement in addition to a working memory test. They found that 
all groups were accurate in the judgment task, but only the intermediate learners 
and Spanish monolinguals exhibited sensitivity to gender and number violations in 
the online task. They also found that the intermediate learner group with high work- 
ing memory capacity was more accurate on comprehension questions than the inter- 
mediate learner group with low working memory capacity. Their results indicate that 
both proficiency level and working memory capacity may affect L2 online sentence 
processing (cf. Dussias and Pifiar 2010; Keating 2010; Ren 2009; Rodriguez 2008). 
Additionally, a study by Havik, Roberts, van Hout, Schreuder and Haverkort (2009), 
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which tested Dutch L2 subject-object ambiguous sentences, adds an interesting find- 
ing to this topic. These researchers found that there was an effect of working memory 
capacity on reading comprehension and parsing decisions, but the L2 high working 
memory group’s sentence processing was patterned like native speakers with low 
working memory capacity. This result indicates that L2 learners with high working 
memory capacity may be processing sentences in a native-like manner, which 
may be evidence for one of the fundamental questions that the field of L2 sentence 
processing investigates. 

A fair number of studies have been conducted on non-Japanese languages and 
the effect of working memory capacity on L2 sentence processing, but there has not 
been enough research on L2 learners of Japanese. To our knowledge, among the 
studies published up to 2011, only three studies have directly addressed this issue: 
two studies by Fukuda (2004, 2005) that investigated Malaysian native L2 learners 
of Japanese (2004), another that investigated Chinese native L2 learners of Japanese 
(2005), and Kashiwagi (2011), which investigated the effect of working memory 
capacity on L2 sentence processing by English native L2 learners of Japanese. 

Fukuda’s two studies focused on the effect of working memory capacity on listen- 
ing comprehension accuracy rates and not necessarily L2 Japanese online sentence 
processing. For example, Fukuda (2004) tested whether working memory capacity or 
short-term memory span has an effect on listening comprehension and whether that 
effect is similar among different L2 proficiency level groups by using a listening com- 
prehension test, a digit span test, and a listening span test. The digit span test is 
another type of working memory span task similar to the word span test. It uses a 
series of numbers as the memorization target and asks participants to immediately 
repeat them back. Fukuda (2004) tested Malaysian native L2 learners of Japanese 
whose proficiency levels were either Japanese Language Proficiency Test (JLPT) 
Levels 2 or 3, and found correlation between the listening comprehension accuracy 
and working memory capacity in the lower proficiency level group. However, no 
correlation was found in the higher proficiency level group. This result was similar 
to Osaka (2002) who tested Japanese native learners of English and Italian, and 
found stronger correlations between the learners with a shorter length of study and 
the working memory capacity than the learners with a longer length of study. 

Assuming that the listening mechanism of higher proficiency level learners 
would be similar, if not the same, to that of the native speakers, Fukuda (2005) pre- 
dicted that there would be a correlation between the listening comprehension accu- 
racy and the working memory capacity, similar to the result obtained in the L1 study 
by Daneman and Carpenter (1980). Chinese native speakers learning Japanese with 
JLPT Levels 1 and 2 participated in this study, and she found no correlation between 
the reading span test, digit span test, and L2 listening comprehension accuracy in 
either Levels 1 or 2. In addition, there was no difference between the reading span 
test and digit span test between these groups. The findings of this study are interest- 
ing because no correlations were found between the working memory capacity and 
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the listening comprehension ability despite her prediction based on Fukuda (2004). 
This discrepancy in the results of Fukuda (2004) and Fukuda (2005) clearly suggest 
that more research is necessary on this issue. 

The study by Kashiwagi (2011) examined the relationship between individual dif- 
ferences in one’s working memory capacity and L2 Japanese sentence processing 
using the following relative clause sentence structures. 


(11) a. Japanese subject-gap relative clause!® 
[Ueno-san o miokutta] ozisan ga omotya o hirotta. 
Mr.Ueno ACC saw off uncle NOM toy ACC picked up 
‘The uncle who saw Ueno off picked up a toy.’ 


b. Japanese object-gap relative clause 
[Ueno-san ga miokutta] ozisan ga omotya 0 hirotta. 
Mr.Ueno NOM saw off uncle NOM toy ACC picked up 
‘The uncle who Ueno saw off picked up a toy.’ 


Ten English native learners of Japanese, who were divided into two working 
memory capacity groups — L2 RST High and L2 RST Low - using the L2 Japanese 
reading span test created by Itomitsu and Nakayama (2005), participated in the 
Japanese online sentence reading experiment.!” The test sentences were divided 
into regions and presented region-by-region using a self-paced moving window 
task. The interesting finding from Kashiwagi’s study is that the high and low work- 
ing memory capacity groups, measured by the L2 Japanese reading span test, dem- 
onstrated different reading patterns. 

Figure 5 illustrates that the L2 RST High group demonstrates similar reading 
patterns in both the Japanese subject-gap and object-gap relative clause sentences. 
That is, the L2 RST High group displayed a longer reading time in Region 2 (miokutta) 
and a shorter time in Region 3 (ozisan ga) then once again a longer time in Region 4 
(omotya o), making a zigzag reading pattern for both sentence types. On the other 
hand, the L2 RST Low group shows different reading patterns for the two gap type 
sentences. 

The analysis of the residual reading times of the different regions revealed that 
there were differences between the L2 RST High and Low groups in the two relative 
clause type sentences. First, in the Japanese subject-gap sentences, the difference 


16 In this chapter, we will use the words subject relatives and subject-gap relative clause as well as 
object relatives and object-gap relative clause interchangeably. 

17 A total of fourteen learners of Japanese participated in Kashiwagi (2011). However, to demonstrate 
a clear effect of working memory capacity, the results of only 10 participants with 4 participants re- 
moved from the median of L2 Japanese reading span test scores were analyzed. 
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Figure 5: Mean residual reading times of Japanese gap sentences by RST groups of ten L2 learners 
(Kashiwagi 2011: 101) 


was found in Region 3 (ozisan ga) and in the Japanese object-gap sentences, the 
difference was found in Region 5 (hirotta) by item. Findings also revealed that 
the L2 RST High and Low groups process these two types of sentences differently. 
The analyses of the L2 RST High group showed a significant difference between the 
Japanese subject-gap and object-gap sentences in Region 5 (hirotta) and differences 
for the L2 RST Low group in Region 2 (miokutta) and Region 4 (omotya o) by item. 
Therefore, Kashiwagi’s results suggest the influence of working memory capacity on 
the reading times of Japanese relative clause sentences by L2 learners of Japanese. 

Kashiwagi (2011) also compared the sentence reading performance of 10 Japanese 
native speakers and 10 L2 learners of Japanese. Japanese native participants were 
also divided into two working memory capacity groups using the Japanese reading 
span test: L1 RST High and L1 RST Low groups. Figures 6 and 7 show distinctive 
reading patterns among the different L1 and L2 RST groups. 

The findings show a significant difference in Region 3 among L1 RST High group 
vs. L1 RST Low, L2 RST High and L2 RST Low groups in the subject-gap sentences. 
However, no difference was found in the object-gap sentences.!® Overall, Kashiwagi’s 
study supports the effect of working memory capacity on L2 Japanese sentence 
processing. Additionally, her results indicate that L2 learners may process a certain 
type of sentence structure similarly to native speakers with lower working memory 
capacity. This result is similar to the result of Havik, Roberts, van Hout, Schreuder, 
and Haverkort (2009) discussed earlier. It indicates that L2 learners with higher 
working memory capacity may process sentences similarly to the native speakers 
with lower working memory capacity. 


18 Although the figure of object-gap sentences seems to show a large difference among the four RST 
groups, especially in Region 2, no significance was found in post-hoc Tukey’s HSD comparisons. 
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Figure 6: Mean residual reading times of Japanese subject-gap sentences by RST groups of ten L1 
native speakers and ten L2 learners (Kashiwagi 2011: 124) 
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Figure 7: Mean residual reading times of Japanese object-gap sentences by RST groups of ten L1 
native speakers and ten L2 learners (Kashiwagi 2011: 126) 


This section has discussed the role of working memory in sentence processing 
in L2 Japanese. It is indicated that working memory may play a crucial role in L2 
processing and the use of L2. However, more research needs to be done in order to 
fully understand the role and function of working memory as well as its constraints 
on L2 sentence processing. For example, in this section, we mainly dealt with L2 
online sentence processing, but some studies suggest that the working memory 
effect may be much greater in other aspects of L2 such as discourse comprehension 
and vocabulary learning. Since L2 learners’ proficiency develops over time, it would 
also be valuable to examine how the effect of working memory changes over the 
course of L2 development. Moreover, it is important to develop universal measure- 
ments that can be used for L2 Japanese learners with different backgrounds and 
to evaluate their reliability and validity. By finding one piece of evidence at a time, 
studies on working memory and L2 sentence processing can make important con- 
tributions to the field of L2 studies. 
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4 Conclusion and future research 


In this chapter, we focused our discussion on L2 Japanese sentence processing and 
reviewed the relevant literature. The fundamental question, whether L2 sentence 
processing is different from L1 sentence processing, was discussed. By examining 
specific sentence structures, namely relative clause constructions and simplex 
sentence constructions with no garden-path or ambiguity, and incrementality in L2 
sentence processing, we showed that the answer to the fundamental question stated 
above is, yet, inconclusive. Some studies found that novice level learners tend to 
have nonnative-like processing, but as they become more proficient in the L2, some 
studies found that it is possible that L2 processing becomes more native-like. 
Another finding suggested that L2 processing cannot be completely identical with 
L1 processing even among proficient learners. The studies we reviewed also suggested 
that experimental sentences as well as the learners’ L1 affects L2 sentence processing 
performance. Additionally, the possibility of the effect of working memory on L2 
sentence processing, especially to those who have higher working memory capacity, 
leading to similar sentence processing manner as native speakers, was indicated. 
Although there is no concrete conclusion that can be made to answer the funda- 
mental question, we can say with impunity that L2 sentence processing is an intri- 
cate process with factors such as learners’ L1, proficiency level, working memory, 
etc. intertwining together and affecting the learners’ processing.!9 

The field of L2 sentence processing is exciting because there are still many issues 
to be examined. Studies related to issues other than the topics discussed above 
include, for example, the role of prosodic knowledge on L2 sentence processing 
(e.g., Goss and Nakayama 2011; Shibata and Hurtig 2008). For example, Goss and 
Nakayama (2011) examined whether (and if so where) English-speaking L2 learners 
of Japanese insert a pause when reading syntactically ambiguous and unambiguous 
sentences (12a and 12b). 


(12) a. (Unambiguously Right Branching) 
ookii [natu no miitingu] 
large summer GEN meeting 
‘the large meeting in the summer’ 


b. (Unambiguously Left Branching) 
[yasui apaato no] soto 
cheap apartment GEN outside 
‘outside of the cheap apartment’ 


19 Studies that take into account the theory of Competition Model explain the effects of L1 transfer 
in processing and production. However, we did not focus on those in this chapter because they have 
been extensively introduced elsewhere (e.g., Koda 2004; MacWhinney and Bates 1989; Sasaki 2003, 
volume 8(3) of Applied Psycholinguistics 1987). 
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They found that the learners were frequently unable to produce the correct prosody. 
Furthermore, they also found that L2 learners comprehended the meaning with the 
intended interpretation independently of their prosodic break. This finding indicates 
that L2 learners may not be using prosodic information for sentence comprehension 
similarly to native speakers and this issue requires further investigation. Other issues 
may include familiarity of the words and orthographies, the learners’ L1, age, and 
overall linguistic exposure to the language. Moreover, recent research efforts in the 
field of psycholinguistics and neurolinguistics using brain-imaging techniques 
to examine brain activity responses, such as the functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI) and event related potentials (ERPs), have shed additional light on 
L2 sentence processing. However, this research has not investigated L2 Japanese 
learners since most studies are done with L2 English learners. For example, 
Guo, Guo, Yan, Jiang, and Peng (2009) examined L2 English learners and verb 
sub-categorization violations, finding that different strategies were used by native 
speakers and L2 learners. The fMRI allows researchers to see the neural activity 
in participants’ brains and tracks imaging changes depending on the blood 
flow related to energy used in the brain cells. Using this technique, for example, 
Buchweitz, Mason, Hasegawa and Just (2009) compared the brain activations of 
Japanese native speakers in their L1 (Japanese) and their L2 (English). They found 
that L2 reading requires more effort than L1 and that different brain responses were 
obtained between Japanese orthographies and the English alphabet. Another study 
by Yokoyama Okamoto, Miyamoto, Yoshimoto, Kim, Iwata, Jeong, Uchida, Ikuta, 
Sassa, Nakamura, Horie, Sato and Kawashima (2006) investigated whether L1 and 
L2 learners’ process structurally complex sentences in Japanese and English differ- 
ently. Using these new methods in L2 Japanese studies could be promising because 
they can provide evidence from different angles as well as cross-linguistic evidence. 
Moreover, examining a wider range of learners will yield a more complete picture of 
the factors that affect L2 sentence processing. Since only a limited number of studies 
have been done on L2 Japanese sentence processing, there is a great potential for 
future research and valuable contributions to the L2 field as well as to our overall 
understanding of human cognitive architecture. 
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17 Sentence production models to consider 
for L2 Japanese sentence production 
research 


1 Introduction 


Sentence production (i.e., cognitive processes engaged when one is speaking) is a 
“relatively young field of investigation” (Costa, Alario, and Sebastian-Gallés 2009: 
531), compared to sentence comprehension/processing, due largely to methodol- 
ogical difficulties. While it is relatively easy to manipulate properties of stimuli 
(such as their complexity) for readers or listeners to comprehend and to then mea- 
sure their behavior (e.g., response time), the manipulation of input for speakers, 
namely concepts or messages to convey, is not as straightforward. Since the 1990s, 
however, there has been a dramatic increase in research on representations and pro- 
cesses involved in language production, utilizing various experimental approaches 
from cognitive psychology (Bock 1996). 

Research on cognitive processes involved in second language (L2) sentence pro- 
duction (i.e., speaking) is even younger. When it comes to research on L2 Japanese 
sentence production, the situation is even more taxing, as research on first language 
(L1) sentence production has been conducted in a very limited number of languages 
mostly belonging to the Germanic family (English, Dutch, and German) or to the 
Romance family (Spanish, Catalan, Italian and French) (Costa et al. 2009). In other 
words, we are not even certain to what extent the L1 sentence production models 
proposed so far reflect general language processes shared across typologically different 
languages, and hence we cannot assume that L2 sentence production models based on 
L1 models are general across different L2s, either. There may indeed be mechanisms 
that are specific to Japanese and/or languages that share some linguistic features 
with Japanese. 

The number of published studies on L1 Japanese sentence production is a far 
cry from those on Germanic or Romance languages, as suggested by Yamashita and 
Chang’s (2006) statement that the study of sentence production in Japanese “is still 
in infancy”. Yet, Japanese is probably the most studied non-European language. In 
fact, Jaeger and Norcliffe (2009: 12) consider Japanese to be one of the languages 
for which there is a “sizable” literature on sentence production of “more than five 
papers”. Studies utilizing the features of Japanese that diverge from or are absent 
in the languages primarily studied, such as verb-final word order, the relative flexi- 
bility of word order, and the case-marking system, recently shed light on aspects of 
sentence production, notably incremental processes to be briefly reviewed in this 
chapter. 
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Studies on Japanese have also contributed to other research areas related to 
language production research: language-specific and universal ways of describing 
motion events, which occur with co-speech gesture. This involves “tightly coordinated 
interactions between systems in different modalities” which is “ripe for vigorous 
investigation” (Schiller, Ferreira, and Alario 2007: 1147). 

Another Japanese feature that might be of interest to researchers is the large 
number of mimetic, or sound-symbolic, words, which are quintessentially iconic 
(i.e., form-meaning mapping is motivated by resemblance between the word form 
and its referent). There is now ample evidence that “speakers and signers exploit 
iconicity in language processing” (Perniss, Thompson and Vigliocco 2010). In Japanese, 
mimetic adverbs co-occur with gesture when speakers describe events (Kita 1997; 
Kita 2001). Example (1) below is from Kita (1997: 393). The non-italicized mimetic 
word baa was accompanied by a stroke (a meaningful phase of a gesture), i.e., the 
right hand index finger is extended and moves forcefully downward) and the under- 
lined to was accompanied by holding an arm in the air. The onset and the end of a 
gesture are indicated by square brackets. 


(1) [biru fo) baa_ to] sagat-te 
building ACC MIM COMP go.down-GER! 
‘(the cat) goes down the building with great momentum, and’ 


Though research on L2 Japanese language processes is very limited, develop- 
ments in the areas above have implications for L2 Japanese production research. 
Hence, this chapter reviews sentence production models and empirical studies 
that are pertinent to L2 Japanese sentence production and future investigation. In 
Section 2, focusing on grammatical encoding (which includes lexical access), the 
“consensus” model of sentence production is first described, followed by summaries 
of studies specific to the Japanese language in order to reveal (potential) differences 
between sentence production processes in European languages and Japanese. In 
Section 3, L2 (bilingual) sentence production models (de Bot 1992; Hartsuiker, 
Pickering and Veltkamp 2004) based primarily on L1 and L2 research examining 
European languages are reviewed, and implications for L2 Japanese are discussed. 
In Section 4, studies on language-specific description of motion events with co-speech 
gesture are summarized, and a gesture-speech model is presented. In Section 5, recent 
findings on motion description among bilingual speakers who speak Japanese (or 
Korean, a language typologically similar to Japanese) as one of their languages are 
summarized. Finally concluding remarks are provided in Section 6. 


1 The notations used in glosses in this chapter are: ACC accusative, GEN genitive, GER gerund, LOC 
locative, NMLZ nominalizer, NOM nominative, COMP complementizer, MIM mimetic word, PASS 
passive. 
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2 Sentence production model and the Japanese 
language processes 


2.1 Overview of the “consensus” sentence production model 


While there are debates with regard to some aspects of the processes involved in 
sentence production (discussed in Section 2.2), there is largely consensus in the 
stages of processes (depicted in Figure 1), which are based on the seminal works by 
Garrett (1975, 1988) and Levelt (1989). The focus in these works is on grammatical 
encoding, “[t]he heart of the faculty of language” (Ferreira and Slevc 2007), including 
lexical access. (Conceptualization in relation to expressing motion events will also 
be discussed in Section 4.) 

Grammatical encoding refers to processes in which preverbal messages (i.e., 
conceptual structures to be expressed) are developed into well-formed sentences. 
These processes proceed by first mapping the participants in the conceptualized 
events to their thematic roles, such as agent and patient, and assigning them 
grammatical functions (e.g., subject, object) at the functional level. Next, syntactic 


| Conceptual preparation 
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GRAMMATICAL ENCODING 


LEXICAL ACCESS 
Functional 


{Function assignment} 


Lemma 


Positional 
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Figure 1; Levelt’s and Garrett’s models integrated 
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frames are built and constituents are ordered at the positional level. In other words, 
the functional-level processes map the speaker’s thinking to language, and the 
positional-level processes map the linguistic representation prepared at the func- 
tional level to linear order. At the same time, lexical information is retrieved and 
integrated. The preverbal message contains the information necessary to retrieve 
the words via lexical concepts, i.e., concepts for which verbal labels are available 
(Levelt, Roelofs and Meyer 1999) or lexico-semantic representations that bind the 
distributed conceptual features (Vigliocco et al. 2004). Each lexical concept or 
lexico-semantic representation triggers access to lemma, which contains a package 
of syntactic information of the respective lexical entry, e.g., grammatical classes 
and subcategorization features, information indispensible to carrying out the func- 
tion assignment. The selected lemma then activates its target word form (i.e., 
the morphological, segmental and metrical spell-outs of the word), which is then 
integrated/inserted into the frames built at the positional level. 


2.2 Debates: The nature and directionality of information flow 


The model above is characterized by the simultaneous working of two processes, 
structure building and lexical access, both of which further consist of two stages — 
functional and positional, and lemma and word form. The major debates among 
sentence production researchers concern the nature and directionality of infor- 
mation flow between stages as well as the interface between structure building and 
lexical access. Information flow is either serial/discrete or cascading, while direc- 
tionality is either unidirectional or bidirectional, with the latter allowing for feed- 
back. The original models proposed by Garrett (1975) and followed up by Levelt 
(1989) assume the stages to be unidirectional, serial and discrete, i.e., the process 
of a given minimal unit at one stage needs to be completed for its output to be sent 
to the next stage, and only minimal, necessary information is passed on. Levelt et al. 
(1999) also proposed a comprehensive model of lexical access that abides by these 
principles. 

However, there is now good evidence that information flow is not strictly serial, 
and rather, more information is passed on to the next level without waiting to com- 
plete the process. Also, there is feedback from the later stage to the previous stage. 
Such evidence has been robust for word form retrieval (see Meyer and Belke 2007), 
but there is also substantial evidence for structure building as well (see Vigliocco 
and Hartsuiker 2002). We will see examples of a structure-building phenomenon, 
namely subject-verb agreement, which provides evidence for non-discrete infor- 
mation flow and feedback in this sub-section and revisit this issue with regard to 
Japanese in Sections 2.3 and 2.4. 
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Subject-verb number (and gender) agreement has been one of the major areas of 
investigation in sentence production research processes.? Experiments investigating 
errors of subject-verb agreement, functional-level processes, in European languages 
revealed that there is unnecessary information flowing from the conceptual-level 
to the functional-level, which nevertheless speakers utilize. NPs such as the stamp 
on the envelopes induced more subject-verb agreement errors (e.g., The stamp on 
the envelopes ARE beautiful) than NPs like the trap for the rats when experimental 
participants heard the NPs, repeated them and completed the sentences using the 
NPs as the subject of sentences (Eberhard 1999). Despite the fact that both types of 
NPs have the singular noun as the head, the referent of the former is conceptually 
plural (i.e., the same stamp used for multiple envelopes). This kind of effect of 
conceptual number on subject-verb agreement is called the “distributivity effect”, 
and was observed across many languages such as Dutch, English, French, Italian 
and Spanish (Hartsuiker, Kolk and Huinck 1999; Vigliocco, Butterworth and Garrett 
1996; Vigliocco, Butterworth and Semenza 1995). Similar effects were also found for 
gender agreement across many languages (e.g., Vigliocco and Franck 1999). 

At the same interface between conceptual preparation and functional-level, 
Vigliocco and Hartsuiker also suggest the possibility of feedback from functional 
level processes to conceptual preparation on the basis of Slobin’s (1996) thinking- 
for-speaking hypothesis (discussed further in Section 4). According to this hypothesis, 
conceptual preparation differs depending on what information needs to be gram- 
matically encoded in the language spoken. For example, English speakers need to 
prepare conceptual structures that specify number (singular or plural) while Japanese 
speakers do not. Thus Vigliocco and Hartsuiker (2002: 457) argue that “feedback from 
phrasal processes may fine-tune the conceptual representation to speaking” though 
Levelt (1989) considered this to be applicable only to language learners. 

Previous studies on Japanese further suggest information flow that was not 
found in studies on other languages. In the next section, we first summarize studies 
on aspects of structure building (i.e., the effect of conceptual accessibility on struc- 
ture building) and speech errors of case particles. This is followed by studies related 
to lexical access. Note that lexical access, especially the selection of lemmas, is 
crucial for structure building as the model depicted in Figure 1 suggests, and thus 
is an important sub-process of grammatical encoding. 


2 Subject-verb agreement is considered to be a significant phenomenon in research on sentence pro- 
duction since it allows researchers to investigate “[a] central question in language production” that 
relates to how intrinsic syntactic dependencies between words in sentences are computed (Costa et 
al. 2007: 536). However, since languages like Japanese do not have subject-verb agreement, reliance 
on research on this phenomena is indicative of why models proposed so far may not necessarily 
account for sentence production processes in Japanese. 

3 Earlier studies on subject-verb agreement in English (Costa 2005) did not show this effect, but 
Eberhard’s (1999) study showed that the absence of the effects in earlier studies might have been 
due to the types of stimuli used in the experiments, whose referents were more difficult to imagine 
than the stimuli Eberhard used. 
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2.3 Conceptual accessibility and structure building 


Experiments on Japanese provided evidence that conceptual information affects struc- 
ture building — both grammatical role assignment (the functional level) and linear 
order (the positional level). Some conceptual properties make some entities more 
accessible than others. Such properties include salience/prominence, animacy, the 
status of information as given or new, and imageablity (i.e. probability of evoking 
strong image). McDonald, Bock and Kelly (1993) found that English speakers prefer 
to have animate NPs as the subject by choosing passive or active transitive sentences 
(e.g. A farmer purchased a refrigerator; The child was soothed by the music). This was 
interpreted as the effect of conceptual accessibility on grammatical role assignment 
(functional level processes) since animacy was not found to affect the ordering 
of two nouns in conjunction (e.g., the camera and crew). Because the word order 
of English is rather rigid, it is not possible to examine the effect of animacy on the 
word order of agent NPs and patient NPs independent of grammatical roles (subject/ 
object). 

Utilizing the flexibility of word order in Japanese, Tanaka et al. (2011) investi- 
gated the effect of animacy on Japanese speakers’ choice of passive/active and 
canonical/scrambled sentences in sentence recall tasks. Not only did they replicate 
the animacy effect on passive/active voice in Japanese, but they also found the effect 
on linear word order. Japanese speakers preferred to have the animate NPs as first 
NP in the sentence and as the grammatical subject. When Japanese speakers (N = 
72) recalled sentences such as (2)-(5) that they heard earlier, they switched the 
word order of the OSV sentences like (3) to the canonical SOV order more often 
than for sentences like (2) (104 as compared to 46 instances out of 378 trials each)‘, 
and they also switched the voice of the passive sentences like (4) to active sentences, 
resulting in the animate NP ryoosi ‘fisherman’ as the subject NP, than for sentences 
like (5) (79 as compared to 38 instances out of 378 trials each). 


(2) Minato de ryoosi ) booto ga hakonda. 
harbor LOC fisherman ACC boat NOM carried 
‘At the harbor, the boat carried the fisherman.’ 


(3) Minato de  booto o ryoosi ga hakonda. 
harbor LOC boat ACC fisherman NOM carried 
‘At the harbor, the fisherman carried the boat.’ 


(4) Minato de ryoosi niyotte booto ga hakobareta. 
harbor LOC fisherman by boat NOM carry.PASS 
‘At the harbor, the boat was carried by the fisherman.’ 


4 Tanaka et al. (2011) report these figures in their Table 6. The total numbers of trials, 378, was 
calculated by the current author by summing the occurrences of all recall response types. 
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(5) Minato de  booto niyotte  ryoosi ga hakobareta. 
harbor LOC boat by fisherman NOM carry.PASS 
‘At the harbor, the fisherman was carried by the boat.’ 


The mechanisms that cause these patterns to arise are not easy to explain, especially 
if we maintain the postulation of two stages (see Chang 2009 and this volume) 
because animacy is affecting both functional and positional processes. It is also 
not entirely clear whether the effect of animacy on word order in Japanese reflects 
processes that are fundamentally different from most European languages studied 
so far (except for Greek, studied by Branigan and Feleki 1999), or if the rigid word 
order makes it impossible to observe the effect of conceptual accessibility on word 
order in languages like English. But it is likely that the flexibility of word order pro- 
motes fluency, maximally allowing incremental processes (Kempen and Hoenkamp 
1987; Levelt 1989). Speakers process easily accessible concepts as soon as they 
become available, assigning the grammatical role (the preferred grammatical role, 
being the subject-NP) to the lemma that is retrieved first. The word form that is 
retrieved first, which is likely to be the word form of the lemma that became avail- 
able first, is then assigned the sentence-initial position. 


2.4 What case particle errors tell us about structure building 


The flexibility of word order comes with another feature of Japanese, namely, case 
marking by case particles. Speech errors (slips of the tongue) involving case particles 
also suggest that the flexibility of word order in Japanese allows speakers to process 
the language incrementally perhaps more so than speakers of rigid word order 
languages. 

Case assignment is assumed to take place at the functional level and the assigned 
cases are realized at the positional level. Bock and Levelt (1994: 962) explain (6), 
a speech error of case in English (which has overt case only on pronouns) from 
Stemberger (1982), as an error due to mishap at the functional level (see also 
Melinger, Pechmann and Pappert 2009). The two pronouns, the second-person pro- 
noun and the third-person-plural pronoun, are exchanged, and their lemmas are 
assigned unintended grammatical functions, but the case realized for each pronoun 
is correct for its respective position in the syntactic frame built at the positional level 
because they are intrinsic features of the frame. 


(6) You must be too tight for them. 
Intended: They must be too tight for you. 


Japanese structural cases, such as nominative, accusative, and dative, are also 
assumed to be assigned at the functional level.> Each NP assigned a grammatical 


5 The distinction between structural case markers and postpositions is not very straightforward. See 
Sadakane and Koizumi (1995) about the syntactic status of ni and Inoue (1998) about o. 
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role may be tagged with the specification for case-marking realization, and the spe- 
cific case marking of each case is then realized at the positional level. Meaningful 
case particles, or postpositions, such as instrumental de ’by’, kara ‘from’ and made 
‘up to/until’, which are comparable to English prepositions, are considered to be 
selected by their respective lexical concepts. Example (7) contains the nominative 
ga as well as three postpositions, kara, made, and de. 


(7) Taroo gaTookyoo kara Kyooto made Shinkansen de _ itta. 
NOM from as.far.as bullet.train by went 
‘Taro went from Tokyo to Kyoto by Bullet train.’ 


In German, speech errors of case marking are very rare. Berg (1987: 285) states 
that because case information is “not inherent to the moving nouns but assigned 
to it via the syntactic structure, it is not often involved in errors”. However, case 
marking errors are not uncommon in natural Japanese spoken error corpora. For 
example, in his corpus consisting of 3200 speech errors, Terao (1995) found 373 
case-marker and particle errors, of which 100 were errors of using ga where another 
marker should have been used such as (8) (Terao 1995: 253). Note that the erroneous 
elements are in capital letters below. 


(8) Sassoku hagaki GA yon-de mi-tai to omoimasu. 
right.away postcard NOM read-GER try-want COMP think 
‘I would like to read a postcard right away’. 


Iwasaki (2007) examined speech errors of case particles (both structural case 
markers and postpositions) experimentally elicited by a picture description task. After 
a brief presentation of each picture on the computer screen, one of the participants/ 
entities was highlighted with color, and the participants were instructed to describe 
the picture starting their sentence with the highlighted participant/entity, mentioning 
all participants/entities in the event. When only argument NPs were considered, there 
was a total of 53 case particle errors, of which the nominative ga was the most fre- 
quently used erroneous particle: ga [18 errors] > o [11] > no [9] > de [3] > ni [2]. In (9), 
the patient NP koohii ‘coffee’ is marked with ga and repaired by the speaker. 


(9) Koohii GA a, koohii o weitaa ga kobosimasita. 
coffee NOM (filler) coffee ACC waiter NOM = spilled(transitive) 
‘The waiter spilled the coffee.’ 


The participants were also often found to adjust the rest of the sentence after articu- 
lating the ga-marked sentence-initial NP, which led to a grammatical sequence as 
seen in (10). 
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(10) Koohii ga... koboreta node weitaa ga 
coffee NOM spilled(intransitive) because waiter NOM 


okyakusan ni ayamatta. 
customer to apologized 
‘Because the coffee spilled, the waiter apologized to the customer.’ 


The participants often resorted to constructing a subordinate clause such as (10), or 
passive construction such as (11), when participants started with the patient NPs 
marked by ga, suggesting their preference to mark the first retrieved noun form 
with ga and then generate or edit the rest. 


(11) Osara ga otokonoko niyotte warare... 
dish NOM boy by break.PASS 
‘The dish was broken by the boy (and...)’ 


Examining the same dataset, Iwasaki (2011) found that Japanese speakers also 
made more errors of o when the subject NP was the patient NP (i.e., the subject of 
passive or unaccusative verb predicates) than when it was the agent NP (i.e., the 
subject of active transitive or ergative sentences) as in (12)-(13). In (12), an unaccusa- 
tive verb tuiraku suru ‘fall’ is used in the predicate, and in (13) the verb dakko suru 
‘hold’ is passivized. 


(12) Hikooki O umi no naka ni tuiraku-sita. 
airplane ACC ocean GEN inside LOC fell 
‘The plane fell into the ocean.’ 


(13) Onnanoko O okaasan ni dakko  sare-te iru. 
girl ACC mother by hold PASS-GER is 
‘The girl is held by her mother.’ 


This finding indicates that speakers refer to the conceptual information (in this case, 
thematic role in the event) for case assignment. Some naturally occurring errors 
found by Iwasaki (2006a) also suggest that Japanese speakers refer to the nature of 
conceptualized events, namely, degree of transitivity (Hopper and Thompson 1980), 
when assigning case to NPs. For instance, NPs used to describe events with rela- 
tively high transitivity (e.g., tackling one’s tasks) yet requiring ni for the object NP 
(monogoto ni taioo suru ‘deal with/tackle’) occurred with o, while NPs used to 
describe events with relatively low transitivity (e.g., supporting someone) requiring 
o for the object NP (kare o ooen suru ‘support/cheer him’) occurred with ni. 

These findings suggest that case marking during Japanese sentence production 
does not always rely on the syntactic properties of the verb (e.g., subcategorization) 
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or predicates (e.g., passive/active). Instead, Japanese speakers appear to proceed 
by such mechanisms as assigning ga to the sentence-initial (argument) NPs or by 
referring to the conceptual information of the event (i.e., transitivity; the association 
between thematic role and case particle such as patient NP and the accusative 0), to 
allow incremental processes maximally. 

Perhaps in languages like Japanese, which do not have subject-verb agreement, 
the subject NP and the predicate are not as strongly linked, and a unit/scope of 
grammatical encoding can be smaller, which can also facilitate incremental pro- 
cesses. This possibility is further supported by findings that relate to the retrieval of 
verb lemmas as discussed below. 


2.5 Lexical access (lemma and word form) 


We are concerned here with lexical access during sentence production, that is, 
processes of selecting a word, accessing its syntactic information (lemma) and 
retrieving its word form. Both the original model that today’s psycholinguists 
primarily drew from (Garrett 1975) and the models that followed it (Levelt 1989; 
Levelt et al. 1999) assume a strict separation between the semantic/syntactic repre- 
sentation of words and the word forms as discussed above. Evidence for the two- 
level representations of words comes from tip-of-the-tongue experiments and picture- 
word interference experiments. Some of these studies are first summarized below, 
followed by a summary of a study that relate to lexical access in Japanese. (There 
is also evidence against the serial discrete nature of information flow, see Meyer 
and Belke 2007 and Vigliocco and Hartsuiker 2002). 

When speakers are at the tip-of-the-tongue state (i.e., failing to retrieve the exact 
forms of words that they know exist to express their meanings), they can report the 
grammatical properties of their target words above chance level. They can report 
that the word they were searching for is a count noun or a mass noun (Vigliocco 
et al. 1999), a masculine noun or feminine noun (Vigliocco, Antonini and Garrett 
1997), or in the case of Japanese, adjectives or adjectival nouns (Iwasaki, Vigliocco 
and Garrett 1998). These findings provide evidence that there are abstract represen- 
tations of words that contain the words’ grammatical information in the absence of 
their phonological forms. 

Utilizing the picture-word interference paradigm, Schriefers, Meyer, and Levelt 
(1990) provided evidence for serial two-stage word retrieval. In their experiment, 
the Dutch-speaking participants named pictures while they heard interfering words 
via headphones (which they had to ignore). In the semantic condition, for example, 
when a picture of a clock was presented, and thus the participants needed to say the 
Dutch word klok, they heard the semantically related word horloge ‘watch’. In 
the phonological condition, they heard a phonologically related word klos ‘chock’. 
The timing of the auditory interfering stimuli was manipulated; it was presented at 
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150 milliseconds before the presentation of the picture, at the same time, and 150 ms 
after. They found that the semantically related words interfered with the naming at 
the early stage of lexical access (when auditory stimuli were presented at 150 ms 
before the presentation of the picture), and the phonologically related words facili- 
tated it later. They interpreted the findings as evidence for the serial activation of 
semantic representation of words followed by the phonological representation of 
the word. But these earlier studies which provided evidence for two-stage lexical 
access were mostly limited to the investigation of nouns, and early picture-word 
interference experiments did not examine the activation of syntactic properties of 
the target words either. 

Using the picture-word interference paradigm, Iwasaki et al. (2008) examined 
the grammatical class effect as well as semantic interference in verb retrieval in 
Japanese, following an earlier study in Italian (Vigliocco, Vinson and Siri 2005). In 
the Italian study, the verb distracters (e.g., pettinare ‘to comb’), compared to noun 
distracters which have action meanings such as calcio ‘the kick’, delayed the naming 
of target action pictures (e.g., starnutire ‘to sneeze’) when the participants had to 
produce the inflected form of the verbs (the equivalents of sentence fragments with 
non-overt subjects in Italian), but not when they named the pictures in single words 
in citation form. This was taken to indicate the activation of the grammatical class 
of the target words, which competed with the distracter words for the slot in the 
syntactic frame being built. 

In Iwasaki et al.’s (2008) third experiment, the participants (N = 64) named 
action pictures either in a single word in citation form (e.g., oyogu ‘swim’ when a 
picture depicting someone swimming was presented) or in a sentence (e.g., otoko 
ga oyoide iru ‘the man is swimming’). The participants read aloud the word pre- 
sented prior to the picture (e.g., otoko ‘man’) before naming the picture in a phrase 
to complete the sentence. At the same time as the picture was displayed, the partic- 
ipants heard a distracter word in one of four conditions: semantically similar verbs 
(moguru ‘dive’ for the swimming picture), semantically dissimilar verbs (somuku ‘dis- 
obey’), semantically dissimilar verbal nouns (hoyoo ‘recuperate’) and semantically 
dissimilar nouns (byoobu ‘screen’). A semantic interference effect similar to previous 
studies was found; it took longer to name a target picture when the distracter word 
was a semantically similar verb. However, there was no grammatical class effects; 
participants named the pictures just as fast when the distracters were semantically 
dissimilar, regardless of the distracter words’ grammatical class, and regardless of 
whether the participants were producing single words or sentences, in contrast to 
the results in the Italian study. 

The presence of the grammatical effect in Italian was attributed to the pressing 
need to produce the verb that agrees with the subject in gender and number, for 
which activation of grammatical class information is required early. The absence of 
a grammatical class effect in the Japanese study was attributed to the relative inde- 
pendence between the subject and verb in sentence production in Japanese. The 
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result that there was no grammatical class effect may challenge the strictly staged 
serial lexical access claim (e.g., Levelt 1989), which assumes that the selection 
of the lemma (which contains grammatical information) necessarily precedes the 
retrieval of the word form. 

Further, Vigliocco and Kita (2006: 806) suggest that examination of mimetic, or 
sound-symbolic words (e.g., gorogoro, which describes the manner in which a heavy 
object rolls), which are abundant in Japanese, makes it possible to take a new 
approach to “the issue of whether phonological properties can affect semantic re- 
presentation and processing”. Unlike most other words, the relationship between 
mimetic words’ meanings and forms are not arbitrary. A word’s form resembles the 
word’s meanings (what the word refers to). This relationship, iconicity, is found 
in sound-symbolic words across many languages in the world including sign lan- 
guages (See Nuckolls 1999; Perniss, Thompson and Vigliocco 2010) but it happens 
to be very limited in English and European languages and thus its role in language 
production has rarely been examined so far. 

In Japanese, there is consistent phonology-meaning correspondence such as 
voiced consonants including /d/ and /b/ correspond to large volume (See Hamano 
1997). Vigliocco and Kita hypothesize that mimetic words may be produced differently 
due to the direct co-activation of the word’s meaning and phonological represen- 
tation. They hypothesize, for example, that children learn to correlate conceptual 
and phonological properties such as big/heavy with [+voicing], and as a result, the 
activation of one co-activates the other. In case of British sign language, Vinson et al. 
(2013) found that iconicity facilitated lexical access.® 

In this section, sentence production processes that are largely agreed upon as 
well as processes that may be different in Japanese were summarized. The former 
should help us understand a review of L2 sentence production models below and 
the latter will help us discuss L2 Japanese sentence production in the next section. 


3 L2 Sentence production models and L2 Japanese 


3.1 Overview 


Like L1 research, compared to L2 processing/comprehension, research on L2 sentence 
production from psycholinguistic perspectives is very young; Poulisse (1997: 221) 
stated that “the development of models of second language production has just 


6 Further, iconicity at the sentence level may also play an important role both in language produc- 
tion and comprehension in L1 and L2. Such iconicity is often found between word order and tempo- 
ral sequences in which entities are involved in the event (see, for example, Tai 1985 for iconicity in 
Chinese word order; O’Grady, Yamashita and Lee 2005 for L2 learners’ preference for isomorphic 
mapping of word order and event). 
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begun” in the mid-1990s. There are very few studies on L2 Japanese production from 
psycholinguistic perspectives which consider the processes we just reviewed above. 
In this section, models proposed to account for L2 sentence production are reviewed 
and L2 behavioral experimental studies that were conducted to revise the models are 
discussed. Implications for L2 Japanese research will also be briefly discussed. 

A very important aspect of the now established understanding of bilingual 
processing/comprehension should be noted. That is, bilingual speakers are different 
from monolingual speakers in that their linguistic representations and processes are 
not a combination of monolingual speakers of the two languages they speak. Rather 
than having two separate systems, their language representations and processes 
both in their native language and in their L2 are influenced by both of their lan- 
guages. Their processing “appear to be ‘in between’ the individual’s two codes” 
(Hernandez, Fernandez and Aznar-Besé 2007: 371). 

Such findings corroborate the current understanding of second language learners’ 
knowledge in studies in second language acquisition (SLA) (e.g., Cook 1992). This is 
important to keep in mind when we consider L2 speakers’ sentence production as 
well. Note also many researchers use the term “bilingual” to refer to both “balanced 
bilinguals” who are proficient in two languages, and unbalanced bilinguals (L2 
learners). In this chapter, the term is also used inclusively to refer to both balanced 
bilinguals and any speakers who use two languages unless otherwise noted. 

Since the 1990s, several models have been proposed for bilingual sentence 
production based on L1 sentence production research; the seminal model is the 
adaptation of Levelt’s (1989) model by de Bot (1992). But until recently most em- 
pirical studies investigating bilingual production were on lexical representations 
and access. Studies on L2 structure building research from psycholinguistic perspec- 
tives were very limited. Among the studies was a study by Nicol, Teller and Greth 
(2001) who examined the distributivity effect discussed above on subject-verb agree- 
ment among English-Spanish balanced bilinguals and L2 Spanish learners (they 
found the effect only among bilingual speakers). Recently, however, the syntactic/ 
structural priming experiments (Bock 1986) have been used to shed light on the 
relationship between the structure-building systems of the two languages among 
bilinguals. 

First, de Bot’s (1992) seminal adaptation of Levelt’s model is described with 
some notes to update the model based on more recent studies. 


3.2 Bilingual sentence production models adapting 
Levelt’s model 


Keeping as much of the L1 model proposed by Levelt (1989) as possible and adapt- 
ing it only when necessary to account for L2 empirical evidence, de Bot (1992) pro- 
posed a bilingual sentence production model. Figure 2 is a depiction of the current 
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CONSEPTUALIZER 


Macroplanning 


L1 Microplanning 


L1 FORMULATOR 1.2 FORMULATOR 


Grammatical etal ae Grammatical 


encoding encoding 


Phonological Phonological 


encoding encoding 


ARTICULATOR 


Figure 2: De Bot’s (1992) adaptation of Levelt’s (1989) model depicted by the current author 


author’s understanding of his adapted model. Some lines are added for clarity, e.g., 
lines from conceptualizer to the lexicon that must be omitted in Levelt’s original 
figure in 1989 (Levelt 1989: 9). Levelt’s original figure depicted monitoring and the 
relationship between production and comprehension as well, but only the produc- 
tion components, which de Bot adapted, are depicted here. 

Of the four major components, de Bot suggests that the formulators may be 
language-specific especially if the languages are typologically distant. The concep- 
tualizer, the mental lexicon, and the articulator are shared between the languages. 
Below, de Bot’s assumptions and proposals for conceptualizer, formulator(s) and 
mental lexicon are summarized. (Phonological encoding and the mechanism of the 
articulator are beyond the scope of this chapter.) 

De Bot (1992: 8) suggests the possibility that the first of the two processes in the 
conceputulizer, namely macroplanning (i.e., planning of how to convey the intended 
message with the consideration of situational knowledge and discourse), is not 
language-specific but that microplanning should be language-specific. During micro- 
planning, preverbal messages that include conceptual distinctions required by the 
lexicalization patterns of the languages are prepared. For example, spatial reference 
information required to distinguish between here and there (or this and that) in 
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English differs from information required in the three-way distinction in Spanish, 
aqui/ahi/alli (proximal/medial/distal), and the sufficient conceptual information 
needs to be in the preverbal information. 

Somewhat contradictorily, as pointed out by Poulisse (1997, 1999) and Poulisse 
and Bongaerts (1994), de Bot (1992) assumes that bilingual speakers simultaneously 
encode the intended message in two languages and produce two speech plans, 
which accounts, for example, for fluent code-switching. Thus in the model depicted 
in Figure 2, the two arrows to the two formulators reflect simultaneous information 
flow for two speech plans. However, this simultaneous preparation of two plans 
seems to be abandoned in other studies (e.g., Poulisse 1997, 1999). In a more 
updated model, then, the arrows can be interpreted as two possible paths of pro- 
cesses to choose from. 

De Bot suggests that whether there should be two separate formulators or 
not depends on the linguistic distance between the two languages and on the level 
of bilingual speakers’ L2 proficiency. A shared system may be used by bilingual 
speakers whose languages are very similar to each other, but separate systems may 
be required for unrelated languages. Also, beginning L2 learners may use their 
L1 system to speak in the L2. Poulisse (1999: 169), who examined Dutch-English 
bilinguals’ slips of the tongue, suggests that when two languages are typologically 
similar, such as in the case of Dutch and English, “L2 learners may accidentally 
follow L1 instead of L2 syntactic encoding procedures”. 

With regard to mental lexicon, there are L1 and L2 subsets networked in the 
lexicon. Adopting an approach with “activation spreading” between elements, such 
as the model proposed by Dell (1986), de Bot suggests that the items that are in the 
subset of the chosen language are selected for articulation. 

Based on the examination of Dutch-English bilinguals’ unintentional use of L1, 
Poulisse and Bongaerts (1994) support de Bot’s assumption of shared mental lexicon 
with spreading activation between the elements, but they argue against the formula- 
tion of two speech plans. They assume, instead, that the language choice is added 
to the preverbal message and that each lemma is tagged with a language label. If a 
preverbal message is specified for L2, then lemmas tagged as L2 receive more activa- 
tion. They argue that an unintentional use of an L1 Dutch word in L2 English is an 
error of accessing the L2 lemma due to the fact that the L2 lemma and L1 lemma, 
which is the L2 word’s translation equivalent, are both highly activated. 

While many researchers tackled the issue of how bilingual speakers manage to 
control and select the language they intend to use (See, for example, La Heij 2005), 
there is now ample evidence that words in both languages receive activation as 
shown by unintentional switches observed by Poulisse and Bongaerts (1994), for 
example. According to Costa (2005: 312), current models of bilingual speakers’ 
lexical access “favor the idea that activation from the conceptual system flows to 
lexical representations of both languages of a bilingual”. The question is how the 
existence/activation of lexical representations in one language affects the selection 
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processes in the other language, and this may depend on the speaker’s L2 profi- 
ciency level. 


3.3 Is syntax shared by two languages? Cross-linguistic 
syntactic priming 


Until recently most empirical studies on L2/bilingual cognitive processes during lan- 
guage production investigated lexical issues (i.e., lexical representation, selection, 
and retrieval). Since the early 2000s, however, a number of researchers have been 
investigating bilingual speakers’ structure building utilizing syntactic priming (also 
called “structural priming”) experiments. In L1 research, since Bock’s (1986) study, 
it has been demonstrated in studies conducted in many languages (albeit mostly 
European languages) that speakers tend to reuse structures that they recently used 
when there are alternative structures to convey the same/similar meanings, such as 
active/passive or NP-NP/NP-PP dative (e.g., give a friend a gift vs. give a gift to a 
friend) sentences. In syntactic priming experiments, participants typically hear or 
say a sentence in one of the alternative structures (such as a passive sentence) and 
then produce a target sentence by describing a picture or by recalling a sentence 
that they heard or read earlier. In the target sentences, the participants are found to 
reuse the structure they heard or said earlier rather than using the other alternative 
(such as an active sentence). 

The finding from syntactic priming was interpreted as evidence for the abstract 
representation of syntactic structure because the effect was observed regardless of 
whether the prime and target sentences shared closed-class words (for or to) (Bock 
1989), or thematic roles of the components (e.g., by-agent in passive, by-location) in 
the sentences (Bock and Loebell 1990) as long as the primes share the same struc- 
ture as the targets such as V-NP-PP. The nature of primed structural representation 
(hierarchical structures/dominance, or linear order) and the locus of priming (func- 
tional, positional level, or merged one level) do not seem entirely clear (see Ferreira 
and Slevc 2007). Yet, Costa et al. (2007: 538) state that the experimental paradigm 
appears to be “the most relevant observations for understanding how grammatical 
encoding proceeds”. 

Recently, priming effects have been found among bilinguals and across lan- 
guages (e.g., Loebell and Bock 2003; Meijer and Fox Tree 2003; Shin and Christianson 
2009). Based on their study of Spanish-English bilinguals, Hartsuiker, Pickering, and 
Veltkamp (2004) argue for shared syntax among bilinguals. In their experiment, 
after English-Spanish bilingual speakers hear the experimental confederates’ descrip- 
tion of a picture in Spanish in one of four structures (active, passive, intransitive, 
Object-Verb-Subject sentences), they examine whether a picture they have in front 
of them corresponds to what was described, and press yes/no button. They then 
describe a picture on the next card in their card stack in English. The participants 
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HIT (X, Y) CHASE (X, Y) 


Passive 


Figure 3: Example of Spanish-English bilinguals’ lexical entries for ‘to chase’ and ‘to hit’ (Hartsuiker, 
Pickering and Veltkamp 2004) 


tended to produce English passive sentences after having heard a Spanish passive 
sentence, providing evidence for cross-linguistic syntactic priming. Hartsuiker et al. 
adopt lexically driven grammatical encoding (Pickering and Branigan 1998) and pro- 
pose the bilingual lexical representation shown in Figure 3 (Hartsuiker et al. 2004: 
413). In their model, syntactic information needed for grammatical encoding is 
represented at lemma nodes, which are linked to combinatorial nodes (encoding 
combinatorial information). For example, the verb chase, which can be used either 
as part of passive or active sentences, are associated with two nodes. These com- 
binatorial nodes are shared between different verb lemmas (e.g., hit, chase) across 
different languages (Spanish translation equivalents golpear, perseguir). These 
lemmas also share the same conceptual nodes, HIT (X, Y) and CHASE (X, Y). When 
a link between a lexical representation and a combinatorial node is activated, then 
its residual activation of the syntactic representation leads to syntactic priming. 

Hartsuiker and Pickering (2008) evaluated Hartsuker et al.’s (2004) model along 
with de Bot’s (1992) adaptation of Levelt’s model and another model proposed 
on the basis of evidence of neural studies (Ullman 2001) by testing different predic- 
tions made in these studies. They conclude that the lexically driven model proposed 
by Hartsuiker et al. can better account for the empirical evidence that is currently 
available. 
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Hartsuiker et al. (2004) suggested that the syntax of a particular construction is 
shared between languages of bilinguals if it is formed similarly in the two languages 
because speakers “strive towards an economy of representation” (Hartsuiker 2013: 
739). Their suggestion was to account for lack of priming for passive constructions 
among English-German bilinguals reported by Loebell and Bock (2003). Loebell 
and Bock found cross-linguistic syntactic priming for dative constructions, which 
is comparable in English and German, but not for the passive construction. With 
evidence emerging across other languages, most notably between English and 
Korean (Shin and Christianson 2009), Hartsuiker and Pickering (2008: 485) argue 
that Hartsuiker et al. (2004) “predict no difference between cross-linguistic priming 
in closely related languages (e.g., Dutch and English) or very distant languages (e.g. 
Korean and English), as long as the languages have similar syntactic rules.” 

In earlier studies, such as Bernolet, Hartsuiker and Pickering (2007), word order 
overlap between L1 and L2 was considered to be a requirement of structural similarity 
for cross-linguistic priming to occur. They examined whether there was cross-linguistic 
priming among Dutch-English and Dutch-German bilinguals for relative clause con- 
struction, and they only found priming between German and Dutch, which share the 
same word order. This was taken as evidence that bilingual speakers may not have 
shared representations of structures differing in word orders in two languages. 

Shin and Christianson (2008), however, argue that the syntactic priming they 
observed among English-Korean bilinguals suggest shared abstract syntactic repre- 
sentation at the functional level processes that are independent of word order. Using 
a recall paradigm similar to Meijer and Fox Tree’s (2003) experiments, they examined 
whether Korean dative structure primed English dative structure. The participants 
heard an English target sentence, which was either a double-object (NP-NP) or pre- 
positional (NP-PP) dative. They then heard a Korean prime sentence in one of the 
three dative structures shown below: (14) the canonical-order postpositional dative, 
(15) the double-object dative, and (16) the scrambled postpositional dative. After 
hearing the Korean sentence and completing a distraction task, the participants 
recalled the English sentence they heard at the beginning of the sequence. 


(14) Mary ka John eykey chayk ul cwuessta. 
NOM to book ACC gave 
‘Mary gave a book to John.’ 


(15) Mary ka John ul chayk ul cwuessta. 
NOM ACC book ACC gave 


(16) Mary ka chayk ul John eykey cwuessta. 
NOM book ACC to gave 


7 In recall tasks, some distraction tasks are typically given to participants prior to recalling the 
target sentences. In this case, the participants judged whether the Korean word shown on the com- 
puter screen was in the Korean sentence they heard. 
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The participants produced more prepositional constructions in English after the prime 
sentence type (14), which is considered as the equivalent of English prepositional 
dative with different word order. Thus Shin and Christianson conclude that there is 
shared bilingual processing occurring at functional level, supporting the two-stage 
process. 

With emerging evidence, Hartsuiker (2013) also no longer considers word order 
overlap to be a requirement for cross-linguistic priming. He cites, for example, 
Bernolet, Hartsuiker and Pickering (2009). They observed priming between English 
passive (by-phrase final) and Dutch passives (verb-final), differing in word order. 
Adopting Hartsuker et al.’s (2004) model, Hartsuiker (2013) argues that priming 
takes place at the level of combinatory units because bilingual speakers search for 
correspondence between two languages (e.g., “active” and “passive” in Figure 3 
above). Further, based on Bernolet et al.s’ (2009) findings, he argues that priming 
also takes place at a level where that is concerned with thematic role ordering. 

The extent of the priming effect was found to depend on the L2 proficiency of 
bilinguals. Bernolet, Hartsuker and Pickering (2013) examined cross-linguistic priming 
among English-Dutch bilinguals, utilizing the genitive “of” and “-‘s” constructions. 
Though both languages have similar “of” construction, the realization of “-‘s” is 
different between the two languages (e.g., the nun’s hat in English; de non haar 
hoed “lit. the nun her hat”). They found that the cross-linguistic priming effect 
linearly increased with L2 proficiency. Hartsuiker (2013: 738) thus suggests that L2 
learners start with separate syntax for their L2 (specifically, separate combinatory 
nodes, in Hartsuker et al.’s (2004) model), and later “collapse” them with their L1 
representation, which results in shared syntax. 


3.4 What about structure-building in L2 Japanese? 


There are very few studies both on L2 Japanese lexical access and structure building 
from psycholinguistic perspectives, though there are emerging studies on how Japanese 
speakers describe motion events, which sheds lights on how the conceptualizer and 
formulator may be related. This will be discussed in Section 4. 

There appear to be no syntactic priming experiments conducted with bilinguals 
who speak Japanese as one of their languages, but syntactic priming experiments in 
Japanese have been conducted, and priming patterns observed seem to be different 
from syntactic priming in other languages. Because this has bearing on the potential 
significance of bilingual syntactic priming experiments, what has been found about 
syntactic priming in Japanese is briefly summarized here first. 

Unlike Shin and Christianson’s (2009) assumption that English NP-PP dative and 
Korean PP-NP dative share the same structure, two alternative Japanese dative struc- 
tures are generally both considered to have the NP-NP structure. Yamashita, Chang 
and Hirose (2003) tested whether NP-DAT NP-ACC dative, (18) below, and NP-LOC 
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NP-ACC, which is (19), could prime the same NP-DAT NP-ACC dative structure, using 
an immediate recall task (Potter and Lombardi 1998). Japanese-speaking participants 
read the target sentence (ACC-DAT dative construction, Agent-Theme-Beneficiary-Verb 
like (17)) presented rapidly phrase by phrase on the computer screen, and recalled 
it after a distraction task. The prime sentence that preceded the recall trial was one 
of three types: (18) DAT-ACC, (19) LOC-ACC, and (20) ACC-DAT. 


(17) Obaasan wa syakkin o komeya ni haratta. 
grandmother TOP debt ACC ricesshop DAT paid 
‘The grandmother paid the debt to the rice shop.’ 


(18) Syatyoo wa roozin hoomu_ ni wagonsya 0 kizoo-sita. 
CEO TOP elderly home DAT wagon ACC presented 
‘The CEO presented the wagon to the retirement home.’ 


(19) Syatyoo wa_ roozin hoomu_ ni wagonsya 0 tyuusya-sita. 
CEO TOP elderly home LOC wagon ACC parked 
‘The CEO parked the wagon at the retirement home.’ 


(20) Syatyoo wa  wagonsya o roozin hoomu ni kizoo-sita. 
CEO TOP wagon ACC elderly home DAT presented 
‘The CEO presented the wagon to the retirement home.’ 


The participants swapped the ACC-DAT sequence of the target sentence to DAT-ACC 
significantly more often (21%) when the prime sentence was type (18) DAT-ACC than 
when the prime was (19) or (20) (9% and 11%, respectively) despite the fact that both 
prime sentences (18) and (20) are analyzed as NP-NP like the target sentence (17). 
Moreover, superficially similar (19) PP-NP (LOC-ACC, NP-ni NP-o) structures did not 
prime DAT-ACC structures. The Recipient-ni Patient-o sequence appears to be treated 
differently from the Location-ni Patient-o sequence. Yamashita et al. suggest the 
possibility that what is being primed is the mapping between meaning (i.e., the 
semantic roles of the NPs) and the grammatical functions. 

This diverges from the finding in English (Bock and Loebell 1990) that active 
intransitive sentences with by-locative prepositional phrases (e.g., The 747 was land- 
ing by the control tower) prime passive sentences (e.g., The 747 was alerted by the 
control tower) despite the differences in the conceptual features of the prepositional 
phrases, but is compatible with findings by Chang, Bock and Goldberg (2003). They 
conducted experiments using two types of English sentences with the same structure 
(V NP PP) varying the order of the thematic roles of the arguments in their syntactic 
priming experiments. They found that thematic role arrays mattered in syntactic 
priming. Theme-Location sentences like The maid rubbed polish onto the table 
primed Theme-Location sentences such as The farmer heaped straw onto the wagon 
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and Location-Theme sentences like The maid rubbed the table with polish primed 
Location-Theme sentences such as The farmer heaped the wagon with straw. Chang 
et al. suggest the possibility that there may be a mechanism that associates thematic 
role arrays with structure configuration like the argument-structure construction 
(Goldberg 1995) in meaning-form mapping during sentence production. 

Yamashita et al. found that a specific array of thematic roles of the prime (i.e., 
Recipient-Patient sequence as in Example (18)) primes Recipient-Patient sentences, 
swapping Patient-Recipient in the target sentence (17). This finding supports the 
possibility that the NP thematic array plays a significant role in Japanese syntactic 
priming. Other studies on Japanese also revealed the influence of meaning-related 
factors such as animacy (Tanaka et al. 2011 discussed above) and givenness (i.e., 
whether an entity/participant is already given/mentioned in the discourse) (Ferreira 
and Yoshita 2003) on Japanese speakers’ choice of alternative word orders. Together, 
there is indication that functional assignments and constituent assembly make 
reference to conceptual features more so than assumed before, suggesting the close 
relationship between the conceptualizer and the working of the formulator, involv- 
ing both functional and positional processes. 

Would English-Japanese bilinguals be predicted to show shared syntax of the 
two languages by demonstrating cross-linguistic syntactic priming? On the one 
hand, given the differences found between English and Japanese language process- 
ing during sentence production, bilingual speakers of Japanese and English are 
unlikely to use the shared syntax to process the two languages, and cross-linguistic 
syntactic priming may not be observed among English-Japanese bilinguals. 

On the other hand, however, it is plausible that bilingual speakers’ linguistic 
representations and processing are different from those of monolingual English 
speakers and those of Japanese monolingual speakers, similarly to what has been 
found in other studies in SLA (see Section 5 below). Thus, for example, rather than 
English prepositional datives being intrinsically equivalent to Korean postpositional 
dative, bilinguals tested by Shin and Christianson (2009) may treat them as equiva- 
lent implicitly or explicitly in processing their L2 (in this case English) by searching 
for correspondence (Hartsuiker 2013). If this is the case, it would not be surprising 
if English-Japanese bilinguals develop shared syntax for English and Japanese for 
structures that are linguistically analyzed as different: e.g., English NP-PP datives 
and NP-ACC NP-DAT Japanese datives so long as the bilinguals themselves perceive 
them as equivalents. Given that there are more empirical studies on L1 Japanese lan- 
guage production than other non-European languages, research on cross-linguistic 
syntactic priming among bilinguals who have Japanese as one of their languages is 
likely to contribute to our understanding of the bilingual language processes. 

L2 Japanese sentence production processes are clearly under-researched despite 
the fact that Japanese is one of the most studied non-European L2s in SLA. There are 
a number of studies on L2 acquisition of structures in Japanese, such as relative 
clauses and case-markers, using the production data (spoken data, written data) 
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(see Mori and Mori 2011 for a review), and some studies are relevant to L2 Japanese 
sentence production (See Iwasaki 2003; Iwasaki 2006b). However, because most of 
these studies do not adopt experimental paradigms that are used to investigate L1 
sentence production processes, it is difficult to relate them to previous studies in 
the field. 

One area in which there is currently a critical mass of research on cognitive pro- 
cesses involved in speaking with L1 and L2 Japanese speakers is conceptualizing 
motion events for speaking and communicating. 


4 Thinking-for-speaking 


4.1 Talking about motion: Language-specific package of 
manner and path 


Though the strong version of linguistic relativity that claims that language deter- 
mines worldview or habitual thought (e.g., Whorf 1956) has largely been disputed, 
a weaker formulation, the thinking-for-speaking hypothesis (Slobin 1996) has drawn 
a good deal of attention and has been studied in recent years. Languages differ in 
what is obligatorily coded grammatically or lexically. Thus, Slobin (1996: 15) argues, 
“There is a special kind of thinking that is intimately tied to language — namely, the 
thinking that is carried out on-line, in the process of speaking” because different 
languages direct us to pay attention to differing dimensions of experience. 

In particular, languages are found to differ greatly in lexicalization patterns to 
describe motion events (i.e., in the ways semantic elements of motion events are 
mapped to lexical units or grammatical categories) (Talmy 1985, 2000) and children 
learning their languages show sensitivity to language-specific patterns (Allen et al. 
2007; Choi and Bowerman 1991). A motion event is very complex; the rich infor- 
mation needs to be organized and packaged so that it can be verbalized in a given 
language. 

According to Talmy (e.g., 2000), a basic motion event consists of four internal 
components: Figure (the moving or stationary object); Ground (the object in relation 
to which the Figure moves or is located); Path (the path followed by or the site 
occupied by the Figure); Motion (the presence of motion or locatedness in the event). 
In addition, there are two external components: Manner of motion and Cause of 
the occurrence of event. Based on the ways they express Path and Manner of 
motion, many languages can be classified either as “Satellite-framed languages” 
(S-languages) or “Verb-framed languages” (V-languages). English as well as many 
other Indo-European languages, except Romance languages, are in the former cate- 
gory, and Japanese as well as Korean, Turkish, and Romance languages are in the 
latter category. In the English expression in (21), the verb roll indicates both Motion 
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and Manner, and the particle (satellite) down expresses Path. In contrast, in the 
Japanese sentence in (22), the main verb kudaru ‘descend’ expresses Motion and 
Path, and Manner is encoded as a gerund of a verb korogat-te ‘rolling’. 


(21) He rolls down the hill. 


(22) Korogat-te saka o kudaru 
roll-GER slope ACC descend 
‘(He) descends the slope, as (he) rolls’ 


Slobin (1996) reports, for example, that English and other S-languages use a variety 
of manner-of-motion verbs and thus Manner is more salient among S-language 
speakers than in V-language speakers. S-language users also exhibit higher degrees 
of elaboration of Manner. He suggests that children learn particular ways of thinking- 
for-speaking for their L1 and learn to pay attention to the dimensions of experience 
that need to be encoded in their language. 


4.2 Talking and gesturing about motion events 


Motion is not expressed by language alone; it is concurrently encoded in gesture. 
Kita and Ozyiirek (2003) proposed a hypothesis to account for motion event descrip- 
tions that involves both speaking and gesturing. In their Interface Hypothesis, there 
exists spacio-motoric imagery from which the gesture originates, and this imagery is 
shaped both by the language requirement (lexicalization patterns and processing 
units for sentence production) and by the spatio-motoric properties of the referent, 
which is not always expressible in the language. Their hypothesis predicts that 
the gestural expressions of events vary across speakers of different languages in 
accordance with the linguistic expressions available to describe the events. It also 
predicts the use of gestural expressions that are independent of language. They 
supported their hypothesis by comparing descriptions of motion events among 
speakers of English (S-language) and Japanese and Turkish (both V-languages). Kita 
and Ozyiirek examined descriptions of two events in which both Manner and Path 
are salient. A Swing event (i.e., swinging on a rope across two buildings) and a 
Rolling event (i.e., rolling down on a slope into a bowling alley) were selected from 
an animated cartoon (the Tweety Bird). 

Unlike English, neither Turkish nor Japanese have a single verb depicting an 
arc-shaped trajectory for swinging. In describing the Swing event, almost all English 
speakers used the verb “swing”, which entails an arc-shaped Path, but Japanese 
and Turkish speakers encoded the event without lexically encoding the arc-shaped 
Path. In accordance with the speech, while English speakers often used arc-shaped 
gesture, Japanese and Turkish speakers tended to use more straight-line gestures. 
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Figure 4: Kita and Ozyiirek’s (2003) model of speech and gesture production 


But all language groups used a leftward gesture to depict the leftward movement, 
which was never encoded verbally. 

In describing the Rolling event, Kita and Ozyiirek (2003) found, as expected 
from the linguistic differences, that English speakers encoded both Manner (i.e., 
rolling) and Path (e.g., along the road, down the slope) in the same clauses (i.e., in 
one processing unit) like (21) above while most Japanese speakers used two clauses 
to encode Manner and Path as in example (22) above. Though Manner can be expressed 
by using mimetic words, according to Kita and Ozyiirek (2003: 27), such mimetic 
expression is “typically intonationally separated from the Trajectory expression”. 
English speakers primarily used Manner-Path conflating gestures, but Japanese 
speakers used Manner-only and Path-only gestures in addition to Manner-Path con- 
flating gestures, reflecting how the information is packaged in each language. 

Allen et al. (2007) also compared English, Japanese and Turkish speakers’ de- 
scriptions of motion events in which both Manner and Path are salient. They studied 
both adult speakers and 3-year old children. Similarly to Kita and Ozyiirek (2003), 
they found that both English speaking adults and children encoded Motion and Path 
in single clauses, and adult Japanese speakers used multiple clauses where one 
of them was typically a subordinate clause) — although Japanese children often 
encoded Manner and Path in single clauses. 

Kita and Ozyiirek (2003) present their model of speaking and gesturing, building 
upon Levelt’s (1989) model, shown in Figure 4 (Kita and Ozyiirek 2003: 28). The 
main characteristic of the model is that the conceptualizer is split into two. One is 
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the Communication Planner, which not only deals with macroplanning in Levelt’s 
model but also determines which modalities of expression (i.e., gesture or speech) 
should be used. The other is the Message Generator, whose function is similar to 
Levelt’s microplanning. Importantly, in order to account for coordination between 
linguistic expressions and gestures, there is on-line feedback from the Formulator 
to the Action Generator via the Message Generator. The information flow between 
the Action Generator and the Message Generator, and between the Message Generator 
and the Formulator is bi-directional. This last aspect of the model is significantly 
different from Levelt’s. The online bi-directional information between the Message 
Generator and the Formulator was supported by further evidence (Allen et al. 2007) 
which demonstrated cross-linguistic differences in gesture were linked to the syntactic 
structures of the co-expressive language in English, Japanese, and Turkish (see also 
Kita 2010 for further specification and development of the model). 

If there is on-going bidirectional interaction between the Formulator and the 
Message Generator and between the Message Generator and the Action Generator, a 
number of questions arise for bilingual speakers’ motion event descriptions. For 
instance, given the evidence that we reviewed in Section 4 supporting simultaneous 
activation of bilinguals’ two languages, are bilingual speakers’ ways of syntactic 
packaging simultaneously influenced by two languages? Which language’s syntactic 
packaging do their gestures reflect? Do L2 learners shift their L1 patterns of concep- 
tualization (thinking-for-speaking) of motion events to L2 patterns when speaking 
L2? Some of these questions have been investigated. 


5 Thinking for speaking and gesturing in L2 


5.1 Talking and gesturing about motion in L2 


Typological differences in motion descriptions in Talmy’s framework allow SLA re- 
searchers to investigate cross-linguistic influence in form-meaning mapping. Cadierno 
(2008: 158) states that two SLA questions in terms of Slobin’s thinking-for-speaking 
hypothesis are: “how and to what extent do adult L2 learners adapt to their thinking- 
for-speaking in an L2 that is typologically different from their L1, and how does the 
adaptation of this type of learner compare to that followed by learners whose L1 and 
L2 share the same typological patterns?” With regard to motion description (i.e., 
Manner and Path) by speech and gesture, the first question is tackled by research 
comparing L1 Korean (a V-language, like Japanese) speakers and English-Korean 
bilingual speakers (Choi and Lantolf 2008) and research examining L1 Japanese-L2 
English bilingual speakers (Brown and Gullberg 2008; 2011; 2012). In addition, 
Yoshioka and Kellerman (2006) studied the description of Ground among L1 Dutch 
(S-language, like English) speakers, L1 Japanese speakers, and L1 Dutch-L2 Japanese 
bilingual speakers. 
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Choi and Lantolf studied 4 nearly balanced bilingual speakers (2 L1 English 
speakers who are highly proficient in L2 Korean and 2 L1 Korean speakers who are 
highly proficient in L2 English) in order to find whether bilingual speakers shift their 
L1 thinking-for-speaking patterns to L2 patterns. They also collected L1 Korean data 
to understand L1 Korean patterns, which have not been extensively studied, unlike 
L1 English patterns that are widely reported. Using scenes from the same animated 
cartoon that Kita and Ozyiirek (2003) used, they compared bilingual speakers’ speech 
and gesture to monolingual Korean speakers’ and monolingual English speakers’ 
speech and gesture. They found that in terms of Path-only gestures, the bilinguals’ 
L2 gestures approximated L1 monolingual speakers’ Path-only gestures in that they 
co-occurred with linguistic elements that expressed Path, Ground, or both in the 
respective language. 

For Manner, however, both L2 English and L2 Korean speakers retained their L1 
patterns of gestures. For descriptions of the rolling event in which Manner is salient, 
neither L2 English speakers showed sensitivity to Manner. One did not use any 
manner verbs; the other used manner verbs but without co-speech manner gestures 
unlike monolingual English speakers who tend to produce Manner-Path conflated 
gestures. Instead, L2 Korean speakers were sensitive to Manner when describing 
scenes in which manner of motion is not salient. They were unable to access the 
low-frequency Korean verb kwull-e ‘roll’, and became dysfluent when they attempted 
to describe manner of motion. Hence, Choi and Lantolf concluded that thinking-for- 
speaking to describe manner of motion in L2 requires a conceptual shift and thus is 
not easily attainable. 

Yoshioka and Kellerman (2006) also found that L1 Dutch speakers learning L2 
Japanese (with low intermediate proficiency) retained L1 patterns of encoding 
Ground both in speech and gesture when they describe a story depicted by pictures 
in Frog, Where are You? (Mayer 1969). Unlike L1 Japanese speakers, the L2 Japanese 
speakers introduced Ground as part of the VP most of the time (e.g.,... otokonohito 
o ike ni otosimasu ‘(the animal) dropped the man into a pond’) while L1 Japanese 
speakers also used independent clauses to introduce Ground (asai kawa_ mitaina 
tokoro ga aru no ‘there is a shallow river-like place.’) Their gesture that co-occurred 
with the introduction of Ground in speech depicted the action or direction and form 
of the referent equally often, while L1 Japanese speakers nearly always depicted the 
outline of the referent. Thus both L2 learners’ speech and gesture retained L1 
patterns of thinking-for-speaking that are commonly observed among S-language 
speakers, paying more attention to dynamics of movement rather than static scenes 
(see Slobin 1996). 


5.2 Talking and gesturing about motion in L1 Japanese and 
L2 English 


Whereas Choi and Lantolf (2008) and Yoshioka and Kellerman (2006) were examin- 
ing whether and how L2 learners shift their thinking-for-speaking patterns to L2 
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patterns, Brown and Gullberg’s (2008, 2011, 2012) regard the relationship between L2 
learners’ L1 and L2 as bidirectional in that each language influences the other. 

The bilingual speakers they studied are L1 Japanese speakers whose L2 English 
proficiency is at the intermediate level. Brown and Gullberg compared these bilin- 
gual speakers’ speech and gesture to those of monolingual English and monolingual 
Japanese speakers’. Brown and Gullberg (2008) examined these participants’ speech 
and gesture encoding of Manner and found that both L1 Japanese and L2 English of 
these bilingual speakers’ speech and gesture were between monolingual English 
and monolingual Japanese speakers’. They produced more spoken descriptions of 
Manner than monolingual Japanese speakers, but less than monolingual English 
speakers. They produced less manner fogs (i.e., gestures expressing manner with 
no manner information in the accompanying speech, a type of gesture typically 
observed among V-language speakers) than monolingual Japanese speakers, but 
more than monolingual English speakers. Though monolingual English and mono- 
lingual Japanese speakers’ performances were significantly different from each other, 
bilingual speakers’ L1 Japanese and L2 English performances were not different from 
each other. 

Brown and Gullberg (2011; 2012) also found that the bilingual speakers were 
different from both monolingual English and monolingual Japanese speakers in 
encoding Path of motion in speech. Brown and Gullberg (2011) found, for example, 
that the bilingual speakers used more Goal Path expressions (adverbial phrases with 
prepositions or postpositions such as ni/made, to/until; Path verbs) in their L1 
Japanese and L2 English per clause than both monolingual groups, who did not 
significantly differ from each other. Brown and Gullberg speculated that this may 
be because bilinguals employed both the encoding systems preferred in English 
(using adverbials with made ‘until’; ni ‘to’) and the system preferred in Japanese (using 
verbs such as tadorituku ‘arrive’, reach) when speaking either of the two languages 
while monolingual speakers had clear preferences. 

The bilingual speakers were also significantly different from both monolingual 
groups in clausal packaging of Manner and Path. Brown and Gullberg (2012) examined 
the descriptions of four motion events from the same cartoon, including the Rolling 
and the Swing events. Interestingly, contrary to what Kita and Ozyiirek (2003) and 
Allen et al. (2007) found, Brown and Gullberg found that monolingual Japanese 
speakers encoded Manner and Path in the same clauses nearly as often as mono- 
lingual English speakers by encoding both Manner and Path in ways such as (23)- 
(26) (Brown and Gullberg 2012: 8)8. The square brackets indicate the clause, and the 
elements expressing Manner and Path are underlined. 


8 The notation in glosses and romanization methods used by Brown and Gullberg (2012) were 
modified for the sake of consistency in the current chapter. 
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(23) [korogatte  iku] 
rolling.GER go.NONPST 
‘(He) goes rolling.’ 


(24) [guruguru gororo to haitte itte] 
MIM MIM COMP enter.GER go.GER 


‘(He) enters going ROLL ROLL.’ 


(25) [heya ni tobi-uturoo to] 
room LOC fly-try.to.move COMP 
‘(he) tries to fly to the room.’ 


(26) [koo yozi-nobotte] 
like clamber-climb.GER 
‘(He) climbs up.’ 


In the above examples, the packaging of Manner and Path in the single clause is 
made possible by using the gerundive form of the verb korogaru ‘roll’, used similarly 
to the English participle, combined with a Path verb iku ‘go’ in (23), by the use of 
Manner mimetics combined with Path verbs in (24), by the use of a Manner-Path 
compound verb tobi-uturu ‘fly-move’ and a Path postposition ni ‘to’ in (25), and 
with another Manner-Path compound verb yozi-noboru ‘climb up’ in (26). 

Interestingly, however, bilingual speakers used more multi-clausal packaging of 
Manner and Path both in their L1 Japanese and L2 English. Brown and Gullberg 
speculate, somewhat similarly to their speculation with regard to Goal Path expres- 
sions, that “(i) the presence of L2 English causes Manner to be expressed in main 
verbs in Li Japanese and that (ii) the presence of L1 Japanese causes Path to be 
expressed in main verbs in L2 English” (p. 13). As a result the bilingual speakers 
often employ separate clauses, each packaging Manner and Path in main verbs in 
each of their languages. 

Such interaction of the two languages further supports the simultaneous activa- 
tion of two language systems both in Lexicon and Formulators (in such models 
as depicted in Figure 2). Questions that may emerge for those who are interested 
in examining L2 Japanese are: whether L2 Japanese speakers retain L1 patterns in 
describing motion (i.e., Manner and Path) similarly to what Yoshioka and Kellerman 
(2006) found, and whether patterns similar to what Brown and Gullberg (2011, 2012) 
observed can be observed among L1 English speakers learning L2 Japanese. To 
my knowledge, there are no published studies on these questions, but the current 
author’s preliminary analysis of motion descriptions by English speakers learning 
L2 Japanese suggest that while shifting to L2 patterns is not clearly observed, bi- 
directional influence is apparent. 
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5.3 Talking and gesturing about motion in L1 English and 
L2 Japanese 


Iwasaki (2013) examined the Swing event and the Rolling event descriptions by 13 L1 
English speakers learning L2 Japanese (whose proficiency was low intermediate to 
advanced) as well as functionally monolingual Japanese speakers. The participants 
described the same animation clips selected from Tweety Bird as the ones used in 
the previous studies discussed above. Their shift to L2 Japanese was not clearly ob- 
served. Instead, both their L1 English and L2 Japanese speech and gesture produced 
by speakers who are relatively proficient in L2 Japanese showed patterns that incor- 
porated both oft-reported English and Japanese patterns as discussed below. Only a 
few of them managed to encode Manner in speech (and/or gesture) in L2 but when 
they did, the L2 Manner description appeared to reflect L1 and L2 patterns at the 
same time. 

In describing the Swing event, monolingual Japanese speakers used verbs such 
as iku ‘go’ as in (27) and tobu ‘fly’ such as shown in (28). 


(27) Huriko no  yooni site sono tonari no tatemono made — koo itte 
pendulum GEN like do that next GEN building as.far.as this.way go 
‘He goes to the next building this way like Tarzan.’ 


(28) Koo taazan mitaini tonde_ iku n desu kedo 
this.way Tarzan like flyGER go NMILZ is but 
‘(It is that) (he) goes flying like Tarzan like this.’ 


The trajectory depicted in their gestures were arc-only, straight-only, or both, nearly 
equally often, similarly to what Kita and Ozyiirek (2003) found. Kita and Ozyiirek 
found that L1 English speakers used the verb swing and arc-only gesture most of 
the time. Of 9 L2 Japanese speakers who described the Swing event, 6 used the verb 
swing, but 3 used fly or go in L1 English. In their L2 Japanese description, some of 
them used iku or tobu in L2 Japanese, but others appeared to be searching for the 
Japanese translation equivalent of the English swing and 2 borrowed the English 
word swing and said suingu suru. When speaking L1 English, many of them used 
the arc-shaped gesture, but two used straight-only gesture. When speaking L2 
Japanese, only 3 speakers who encoded the Swing event by gesture used an arc- 
only gesture. 

Encoding Manner when describing the Rolling event in Japanese was found to 
be very challenging for L2 Japanese speakers. In English, most of the bilingual 
speakers encoded Manner and Path of the Rolling event in single clauses, but only 
3 of the 13 bilingual speakers managed to encode Manner in L2 Japanese. They used 
the verb korogaru and/or mimetic words, but the ways one of them used the mimetic 
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words is clearly affected by their L1 pattern. The excerpts (29)—(32) below are English 
and Japanese descriptions produced by one of the L2 Japanese speakers. 


(29) then he rolls down a hill, all the way into, into this bowling alley 
and then he crashes into the bowling alley, 


The phrase rolls down a hill all the way into this bowling alley tightly encodes Manner 
and Path by the use of the manner verb roll and the Path adverbial phrase using a 
preposition into, a typical English pattern. There was no co-speech gesture with he 
rolls down a hill, but Path gesture was used with the expression all the way into. 
The speaker extended his right-hand fingers, moved downward to the left in a 
couple of stepwise movements. 

In the excerpt (30)—-(32), the English translation given reflects what the bilingual 
speaker might have meant by his use of mimetic expressions, korokoro suru, koron to 
suru, and doon. 


(30) neko ga anoo maa_ korokoro si-te, 
cat NOM uh well MIM do-GER 
‘The cat, uh, well rolled,’ 


(31) de, sono saka_ no _ sita ni booringuzyoo ga arimasita. 
and that slope GEN below LOC bowling.alley NOM _ existed 
‘and there was a bowling alley beneath’ 


(32) de, neko ga booringuzyoo ni koron to si-te doon. 
and cat NOM bowling.alley LOC MIM(roll) COMP do-GER MIM 
‘the cat rolled down to the bowling alley and crashed.’ 


This speaker primarily used the Path-only gesture when saying (30) and (32) with 
very subtle circular movement accompanying (32), and a gesture depicting a box 
shape with (31), suggesting an L1-type Ground depiction described by Yoshioka and 
Kellerman (2006). Though mimetic words korokoro and koron depict Manner of 
rolling, typically the mimetic verbs korokoro suru and koron to suru do not.? Yet, 
this speaker opted for a creative use of these words as if they corresponded to the 
English expression roll down [Manner + Path]. 

Most monolingual Japanese speakers used mimetic adverbs, whose semantic 
representations are argued to diverge from non-mimetic words (Kita 1997; 2001). In 


9 The expression korokoro-suru is usually used in the —ta or —te iru forms as pre-nominal modifiers 
to describe the state of being chubby, or plump, rather than referring to rolling motion (see, for 
example, Kakehi, Tamori and Schourup 1996). 
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the model depicted in Figure 4, the mimetic adverbs may be more strongly asso- 
ciated with a spatial and motoric component than a propositional component as 
Kita found that mimetic adverbs often co-occurred with iconic gestures. This may 
imply that L1 monolingual and L2 Japanese speakers’ representations and process- 
ing of mimetic words may be fundamentally different. 


6 Conclusion 


As mentioned in the introduction of this chapter, production research from psycho- 
linguistic perspectives on L2 Japanese or on bilinguals who speak Japanese as one of 
their languages is very limited. In recent years, research on language production in 
L1 Japanese is catching up and is in fact shedding light on language production pro- 
cesses that could not have been uncovered if the languages studied are limited to 
European languages. As more aspects of language production processes in Japanese 
and their implications for sentence production models are clarified, SLA researchers’ 
tasks will become more viable. 

We have seen that many recent studies demonstrate that bilingual speakers 
mobilize linguistic resources of both languages that they possess. If SLA researchers 
assume the processing stages proposed by Levelt’s (1989) model, then the model 
that de Bot adapted needs to be updated to allow vigorous interaction of two formu- 
lators. Alternatively, if Hartsuiker et al.’s (2004) model is adopted, then we assume 
shared combinatory nodes for structures similar in bilingual speakers’ two languages 
and separate combinatory nodes for the structures that are dissimilar. 

So far this line of research has almost exclusively been conducted on bilinguals 
whose two languages are English or other European languages. To my knowledge, 
Shin and Christianson’s (2008) study, investigating English-Korean bilinguals, is 
the only exception. Conducting cross-linguistic priming experiments on bilingual 
Japanese speakers will undoubtedly help to elucidate the nature of syntactic similarities 
required for bilingual speakers to have shared syntax in their processing system. For 
example, Japanese-Korean bilinguals may have shared syntax for datives in the two 
languages (e.g., Japanese NP[Beneficiary]-DAT NP[Theme]-ACC may prime Korean PP 
[Beneficiary]-NP[Theme] rather than NP[Beneficiary]-ACC NP[Theme]-ACC) despite 
the differential linguistic analyses of the dative structures in two languages if the 
bilinguals’ perceptions of similarity, rather than the linguistic analyses matter for 
the learners to collapse the two languages’ combinatory nodes. The absence or 
presence of cross-linguistic priming between the different alternatives of dative 
structures among Japanese-Korean bilinguals may also clarify the respective roles 
of the order of thematic roles, syntax, and superficial resemblance of structures by 
comparing the effect of Korean sentences (14)-(16) above as primes for Japanese 
sentence production. 
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A model also needs to allow the Action Generator (where gesture is generated) 
to have access to both L1 and L2 formulators (as well as Li and L2 lexicon). There is 
also some indication that the language being spoken as well as the other language 
being activated influence the speaker’s thinking (i.e., conceptual representations of 
the motion events being depicted). 

SLA research on L2 Japanese language production from psycholinguistic perspec- 
tives is still in its infancy, but there are now studies and models that we can consider 
and build on. Though it is certainly a challenging area to endeavor, at the same time 
it is also undoubtedly promising. 
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Katsuo Tamaoka 
18 Processing of the Japanese language by 
native Chinese speakers 


1 Introduction 


A great number of native Chinese speakers have been learning Japanese as a foreign 
language. According to the Japan Foundation (Kokusai K6orya Kikin) (2011), the 
numbers of Japanese learners in 2009 were: 2,362 at elementary schools, 59,526 at 
secondary schools, and 529,508 at higher education institutions in mainland China, 
and 2,440 at elementary schools, 77,139 at secondary schools, and 119,898 at higher 
education institutions in Taiwan. Out of 128,161 foreign nationals who studied 
Japanese in Japan in 2011, the largest population enrolled in Japan’s 1,832 higher 
education institutions were Chinese speakers (63,249 from mainland China and 
4,134 from Taiwan) according to the Agency for Cultural Affairs in Japan (Bunka-cho) 
(2011). Approximately half (52.58%) of the total learners studying Japanese in Japan 
were estimated to be native Chinese speakers. As the number of learners increases, 
various issues have been identified in their processing of Japanese. However, many 
studies regarding these issues have been published in journals in Japan, the majority 
of which are in Japanese. Given the nature of this handbook, I will introduce a 
variety of Japanese publications to English-speaking audiences, including the latest 
studies on lexical pitch accent, lexical access, and sentence processing by Chinese 
speaking learners of Japanese. While doing so, I will clarify the ultimate goals and 
issues of current second language processing research. The organization of this 
chapter is as follows: Section 2 discusses studies on lexical pitch accents and Section 
3 provides a summary of studies on processing kanji compounds. Morpho-syntactic 
processing will be discussed in Section 4 and finally, the summary of this chapter 
and future challenges will be provided in Section 5. 


2 Activation of lexical pitch accents 


Tones in Mandarin Chinese (considered standard Chinese) spoken in Beijing are 
assigned to each syllable corresponding to a Chinese character. In contrast, Japanese 
pitch accents are fixed to each one of the moras in a word. Japanese pitch accent is 
linguistically said to be an attribute of lexical items (e.g., Sugito 1982, 1989; Taylor 
2011a, 2011b). In this sense, Japanese pitch accents are assumed to be lexically 
stored with phonological representations at the word level, and are then possibly 
activated together with the pronunciation of a word (e.g., Cutler and Otake 1999; 
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Sekiguchi 2006). Then, if this is true for native Japanese speakers, the question 
arises whether native Chinese speakers learning Japanese activate pitch accents 
when processing Japanese lexical items. 


2.1 Perception of Japanese pitch accent by native Japanese 
speakers 


The number of possible pitch accents in Japanese is the number of moras plus 
one (i.e., N + 1) (Sugito 1982). For instance, any word constructed of 3 moras has 
four different pitch accent patterns, and likewise, words of 4 moras have five. 
Regardless of the number of pitch accents possible, all words in the Tokyo-standard 
Japanese (i.e., hydjun-go meaning ‘the standard language’) are classified into the 
following four patterns (Saito 2006; Vance 2008). 

As shown in Figure 1, the first pattern is called atama-taka-gata, an example 
being the 4-mora-word HLLL+L (H here refers to high pitch and L refers to low pitch) 
raigetu-ga NP(‘next month’)-NOM with the nominative case particle —ga. In this 
pattern, the first mora has a high pitch which drops on the second mora, and then 
levels out on the rest of moras. In fact, atama means ‘initial’, taka ‘high’, and gata 
‘pattern’, so that the compound word literally means ‘the initial-mora high pitch 
pattern’. The second pattern is called naka-taka-gata, meaning ‘the middle-mora 
high pitch pattern’. In this pattern, the pitch rises from low to high, drops on the 


oe a oa 
can mm f ‘ maf t 
Nah ae Noe 


rat ge tH -ge zoom sk tu -ga SEE -gat 
next month-NOM office-NOM teacher-NOM 
(]) atama-take-gata (28 nake-take-gata (290 neka-take-gata 


Initial-mora high pitch pattern Middle-mora high pitch pattern Middle-mora high pitch pattern 


i mo 8 fo +B to omo 6 da tl “00 
{younger} sister-NOM friend-NOM 
(3) o-daka-gata (4) fei-ban-gata 


Ending-mora high pitch pattem Flat-pattern 


Figure 1: Four Japanese pitch patterns exemplified by 4-mora words with nominative case particle -ga 
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following mora, and levels out on the rest of moras. A 4-mora-word example of this 
pattern includes two different patterns as in LHLL+L zimusitu-ga NP(‘office’)-NOM 
and LHHL+L sensei-ga NP(‘teacher’)-NOM, depicted in Figure 1, since there are 
two middle moras in 4-mora words. The third pattern is called o-daka-gata, meaning 
‘the ending-mora high pitch pattern’. In this pattern, pitch rises from low on the first 
mora to high on the second mora, then levels out on the rest of the moras. The 
fourth pattern, called hei-ban-gata meaning ‘flat-pattern’, has the same pitch pattern 
as the third in isolated words. The third and fourth patterns can only be distin- 
guished by means of the pitch of the following particle (Vance 2008). By adding the 
nominative case particle -ga to a noun, the third pattern of imooto-ga, NP(‘sister’)- 
NOM is pronounced as LHHH+L whereas the fourth or flat pattern of a CV+CV+CV+ 
CV-patterned word (where C and V refer to a consonant and a vowel, respectively), 
tomodati-ga, NP(‘friend’)-NOM is pronounced as LHHH+H. In this manner, the pitch 
of the following particle changes the accent pattern. 

There are some non-accented dialects sprinkled throughout Japan, in prefec- 
tures such as Miyagi, Yamagata and Fukushima. Otake and Cutler (1999) reported 
that Japanese pitch accents were used to distinguish the appropriate lexical items 
by not only speakers of the Tokyo standard dialect but also by non-accented dialect 
speakers. According to this finding, native Japanese speakers can fundamentally 
perceive pitch accent regardless of whether they are from an accented or non- 
accented dialect region. Yet, Otake (2002) further conducted a comparative experi- 
ment, showing that accented dialect speakers were more sensitive to pitch accents 
than non-accented dialect speakers. Although both speakers of accented and non- 
accented dialects would likely be sensitive to the Tokyo standard accent, speakers 
of accented dialects perceive pitch patterns more accurately than those from non- 
accented dialects. Overall, as indicated by the findings from native speakers until 
now, Japanese pitch accents seem to be activated during word processing. 

Nevertheless, regional differences in pitch accent are abundant (e.g., Hattori 
1951; Hirayama 1957, 1968; Kindaichi 1974; Kubozono and Ota 1998; Sugito 1982, 
2006, 2012). Accents in the Osaka region often show pitch reversal compared to the 
Tokyo-standard accents, such as 4-mora CV+CV+@V+CV-structured (@ refers to an 
empty consonant) boosi-ga ‘a hat’ NP(‘hat’)-NOM, which is LHHH in Tokyo versus 
HLLL in Osaka. A study on perception of the Tokyo-standard accent by speakers of 
different dialect backgrounds was conducted by Ayusawa (1998). This study used the 
pitch accent test developed by Nishinuma (1994), which has 72 items consisting of 3 
to 5-mora words such as megane ‘glasses’, katakana ‘katakana script’, and otokonoko 
‘boy’. With no statistical analyses conducted on these data, Ayusawa (1998) com- 
mented that a majority of native Japanese speakers are likely to correctly perceive 
the Tokyo-standard accent (Ayusawa 1998: 70-71). However, this inference is mis- 
leading. Even by merely glancing at the figures of the graphs shown in Ayusawa 
(1998: 72), it is quite obvious that participants in the Tokyo-standard areas show 
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significantly higher accuracies than participants in other dialect areas on various 
types of words. 

Furthermore, we can gather the following conclusions from Ayusawa (1998) by 
simply looking at the accuracy rates. Thirty participants from Ibaraki and Fukushima 
prefectures showed a lesser degree of accuracy on perception for the first (mora) 
accented items for 3-mora words, the first and the second (mora) accented words 
for 4-mora words, and the second and the third (mora) accented words for 5-mora 
accented words in comparison to 30 participants from Tokyo. Likewise, 30 partici- 
pants from the Osaka and Kobe areas showed an even less accurate trend for per- 
ception of first mora accented items for 3-mora words, the first and second mora 
accented words for 4-mora words, and the first, second, and third mora accented 
words for 5-mora accented words. In contrast, it is interesting that participants 
from the Chugoku area showed higher accuracy across all conditions, similar to 
those from Tokyo. It is still an unanswered question as to whether Japanese native 
speakers obligatorily activate pitch accents along with lexical items due to dialectic 
variations. 


2.2 Influence of Japanese language proficiency on pitch 
accent acquisition 


Even though pitch accents show diverse differences across the regions of Japan, 
Tokyo-standard accents are taught intensively at a majority of Chinese universities. 
Widely-used Japanese textbooks for native Chinese speakers at universities in China 
(e.g., Hong 2010; Pan 2011; Zhang 2011; Zhao 2012; Zhou and Chen 2009, 2010, 2011a, 
2011b) describe the position of a word’s pitch accent when introducing Japanese 
vocabulary. For example, in the three-mora CV+CV+@V-structured adjective warui 
meaning ‘bad’, a high pitch accent is indicated as being placed on the second mora 
ru, denoting a LHL pattern. Since Japanese accents are thoroughly instructed when 
Chinese students learn Japanese words, Chinese learners of Japanese quite possibly 
memorize pitch accents as they learn new words, activating these accents when 
processing Japanese lexical items. 

Lee, Murashima and Shirai (2006) conducted a longitudinal study on three 
Chinese learners of Japanese, Jane, Mary, and Ann. These three native Cantonese 
speakers were born and raised in Hong Kong, and were all 18 years old at the start 
of the research. They tested these learners’ production of pitch accents at three 
times, December 1999, February 2001, and February 2002. They showed that these 
three Chinese learners of Japanese did not display any changes in production accu- 
racies for Japanese pitch accent over three testing periods as in Table 1. 
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Table 1: Three Chinese Speaking Learners of Japanese 


December 1999 February 2001 February 2002 
Jane 67.6% 54.3% 70.6% 
Mary 70.6% 62.9% 74.3% 
Ann 74.3% 77.1% 70.6% 


It was also reported that the three Chinese learners of Japanese varied in their 
overall Japanese language proficiency at the conclusion of two years of study. 
Nevertheless, there were no differences in production accuracy of Japanese pitch 
accents among them. Thus, they concluded that these learners showed no improve- 
ment in the production of Japanese word accents during the two years. If this find- 
ing is taken as indicated, Chinese learners of Japanese would not activate standard 
pitch accents when processing Japanese words. 

Lee, Murashima and Shirai (2006), however, used only three participants for 
investigating pitch accent production. Although it is not a production study, Pan 
(2003) conducted a study on perception of Japanese pitch accent with a larger group 
of native Chinese speakers. This study measured accuracy of accent perception on 
two-mora words. The task was conducted with three groups of native Chinese speakers 
studying at a university in Taiwan: 36 Japanese learners majoring in Japanese lan- 
guage, 30 not majoring in Japanese, and 21 native Chinese speakers with no Japanese 
learning experience. Accuracies of two-mora words clearly differed among the three 
groups, as in Table 2. 


Table 2: Accuracies of two-mora words by group 


Two mora words Flat Early high pitch Late high pitch 
Japanese majors 95.36% 98.61% 95.84% 91.32% 
Non-Japanese majors 74.86% 76.25% 80.00% 68.33% 
No Japanese learning 48.22% 42.86% 60.12% 41.67% 


Pan also reported accuracies based on the three different accent patterns, namely, 
the flat (heiban), the early high pitch (atama-taka-gata), and the later high pitch 
(o-daka-gata) patterns for two mora words, as in Table 2 above. The students special- 
izing in Japanese showed very high perception accuracies whereas the non-majors 
showed a significant difference in ascending order from the highest in the early 
high pitch pattern, the flat pattern, and the later high pitch pattern. Since Japanese 
majors were expected to have a higher Japanese proficiency than those who were 
non-majors, Pan demonstrated that Japanese language proficiency contributes to 
higher accuracy on pitch accent perception, unlike Lee et al.’s (2006) case study. 
Chinese speaking Japanese majors are likely to efficiently acquire the ability to accu- 
rately perceive the Tokyo standard pitch accents. 
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If Japanese pitch accent is an attribute of lexical items (e.g., Sugito 1982, 1989; 
Taylor 2011a, 2011b), and if accent is activated during word processing (e.g., Cutler 
and Otake 1999; Otake 2002; Otake and Cutler 1999), accent should be stored as 
lexical knowledge in the mental lexicon and utilized for word processing. As we 
discussed above, Chinese speaking learners of Japanese in Lee et al. (2006) did not 
show any improvement in pitch accent production over two years of Japanese study, 
and yet those in Pan’s (2003) study demonstrated a notable difference in perception 
accuracy between Japanese majors and non-Japanese majors. The differences in 
these studies may come from the difference between production and perception 
studies. To clarify the findings, it is necessary to conduct more production and per- 
ception studies on Japanese pitch accent with participants whose Japanese language 
proficiency levels, especially, lexical knowledge, are controlled. With the appropriate 
control, one can truly observe whether accuracy of pitch accent improves as 
Japanese proficiency increases. 


2.3 Dialectal variation in Japan influencing pitch accent 
acquisition 


As noted earlier, pitch accent patterns vary regionally across Japan (e.g., Hattori 
1951; Hirayama 1957, 1968; Kindaichi 1974; Kubozono and Ota 1998; Sugito 1982, 
2006, 2012). However, we do not know exactly how dialect differences affect accent 
production and perception by Chinese learners of Japanese. In an attempt to address 
this question, Yang (2011) conducted an interesting study on native Chinese speakers 
who had been studying Japanese in the Kansai region, in which accent differs 
greatly from the Tokyo-standard pattern. Yang (2011) compared 30 native Chinese 
speakers studying Japanese in Taiwan with 30 native Chinese speakers learning 
Japanese in the Kansai region. The study reported that Chinese learners of Japanese 
studying in Taiwan performed significantly better in both production and perception 
of the Tokyo-standard pitch accent than those studying in Kansai. This difference in 
accent performance may be created by a dialect accent specific to the Kansai region. 
However, before reaching the conclusion of dialect influence, two factors must 
be pointed out in Yang’s study, which possibly resulted in lower accuracy. First, the 
Japanese proficiency of the native Chinese speakers studying in Taiwan and in the 
Kansai region should have been controlled because Pan (2003) showed an effect 
of Japanese language proficiency on perception ability. Second, native Chinese 
speakers studying in areas where the Tokyo-standard accent is spoken should have 
been contrasted with those in the Kansai area in order to directly examine a poten- 
tial disadvantage of learners studying in non-standard dialect areas. 

Japanese regional accents do display great diversity. Yang showed a lesser 
degree of accuracy among Chinese speakers studying in the Kansai region in 
comparison to those studying in Taiwan. If native Chinese speakers were taught 
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Japanese in the Tokyo-standard accent at a university or in a Japanese language 
school in Taiwan, they may be able to gradually memorize a single type of pitch 
accent. In contrast, Chinese speakers studying in the Kansai region have to face 
conflicting input from the environment, of which accent patterns differ from the 
Tokyo-standard accent. In all likelihood, these learners study new words with the 
Tokyo-standard accent within their Japanese classrooms. However, once they set 
foot outside of the classroom, they are immersed in a different accent environment. 
Chinese-speaking learners have to constantly face conflicting accentual input in 
their daily lives. Thus, it is hypothesized that a certain dialect environment whose 
accent greatly differs from the Tokyo-standard type would interfere with the acquisi- 
tion of the Tokyo-standard accent. How dialect accents interfere with the Tokyo- 
standard accent is an important pedagogical issue to investigate. An ideal way 
to investigate the dialect interference is to have two groups of Chinese-speaking 
learners of Japanese sampled from the Kansai and Kanto areas and matched by 
Japanese language proficiency, then tested for accuracy of production and percep- 
tion in the Tokyo-standard pitch accent. Moreover, since pitch accent may not be a 
very reliable cue for lexical access during spoken word recognition, the usefulness 
of pitch accents could be measured by the magnitude of contribution to listening 
comprehension. 


2.4 Dialect diversity of Chinese influencing Japanese pitch accent 


Dialect diversity also exists in Chinese tone accents. Tone accents in the Beijing 
dialect, which is considered standard Chinese (i.e., Mandarin Chinese), are put on 
each syllable, whereas tones in the Shanghai dialect are realized at the word level 
(Hayata 1999; Xu and Tang 1988; You 2004). Iwata (2001) suggests that tones in the 
Shanghai dialect resemble Japanese pitch accents in that both accents are realized 
at the word level. If this is true, Chinese learners of Japanese from the Shanghai 
dialect should show an advantage in acquisition of Japanese pitch accents over 
those of the Beijing dialect. 

The influence of different Chinese dialects on the acquisition of Japanese pitch 
accent was investigated by Liu (2010), who tested 18 Beijing dialect participants 
and 21 Shanghai dialect participants. Liu conducted a production study of verb- 
plus-verb-structured (V+V) compound verbs (e.g., tumi+ageru ‘pile’ and tori+kaesu 
‘take back’). Japanese has an abundance of compound verbs produced by com- 
bining two native Japanese (yamato kotoba) verbs. When two verbs are combined, a 
compound verb changes the position of its pitch accent. For example, the verb tori 
‘take’ has a HL accent (atama-taka-gata). Another verb kaesu ‘return’ has an HLL 
pattern, which is also categorized as atama-taka-gata. When these two verbs are 
combined, the result is the compound verb torikaesu ‘take back’. In the compound- 
ing process, the accent of the first verb toru is altered to the flat accent of HH, 
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becoming a LHHLL accent, or the flat accent LHHHH (Liu 2010: 17). Due to the 
complexity of this accent variation, Japanese compound verbs are expected to be 
difficult to acquire for native Chinese speakers. Liu (2010), therefore, hypothesized 
that native Chinese speakers of the Shanghai dialect would perform better in per- 
ceiving and producing the correct pitch accents of compound verbs than those of 
the Beijing dialect. 

The results (see Liu 2010: 18, Table 3) were rather intricate. The speakers of the 
Shanghai dialect produced the pitch accents of compound verbs more accurately 
than those of the Beijing dialect when the compound verbs were accented on the 
penultimate mora (or denoted as -2 accent) or the flat accent (or 0 accent). However, 
with compound verbs accented on the third mora (or 3 accent) or the flat accent (or 
0 accent), the result was reversed in such a way that speakers of the Beijing dialect 
performed better than those of the Shanghai dialect. Therefore, it cannot be simply 
assumed that Chinese learners of Japanese whose accents are realized at the word 
level (i.e., the Shanghai dialect) perform better at producing pitch accents than those 
with tone accents at the syllable level (i.e., the Beijing dialect). 

Before making any further comments, three basic methodological problems in 
Liu’s study (2010) should be pointed out. First, the Japanese ability of native Chinese 
speakers of the Beijing and the Shanghai dialects was controlled as having learned 
Japanese for two years. As commonly observed, two years of learning does not 
guarantee equal levels of attainment of Japanese language ability. A preferred alter- 
native would be to conduct a Japanese vocabulary test to balance the two groups 
based on lexical knowledge. Second, Liu (2010) asked five native Japanese speakers 
of the Tokyo dialect to evaluate the accuracy of pitch accents produced by Chinese 
learners of Japanese. However, there is no report of consistency and reliability 
of these evaluators’ judgments. It is hard to imagine that all five evaluators scored 
the participants in the same way. Third, pitch accent accuracy was scored from 1 
(disagree), 2 (slightly disagree), 3 (slightly agree) and 4 (agree). Liu (2010) assigned 
‘correct’ for 2-4 scores and assigned ‘wrong’ for a 1 score. This correct/incorrect 
judgment would have skewed ratings toward the higher possibility for a ‘correct’ 
judgment. If Liu (2010) had used a correct-or-wrong dichotomous scale for analysis, 
the five evaluators could have made judgments on the basis of either ‘correct’ or 
‘incorrect’. 

China is diverse in its regional dialects and accents. When Chinese speakers 
from different dialects meet, it is frequently observed that they cannot understand 
one another’s speech. The diversity in Chinese dialects may possibly influence acqui- 
sition of Japanese pitch accent (if we assume some kind of L1 transfer). As Liu (2010) 
reported, Chinese speakers of the Beijing dialect differed in production accuracy 
of Japanese pitch accent from those of the Shanghai dialect. Although I regard 
Liu’s study highly for its having dealt with the unique perspective of Chinese dia- 
lects, it had some methodological issues that concern us as pointed out earlier. 
Therefore, a similar comparative study should be conducted in the future. It should 
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be noted, however, that tone accent in the Chinese language fundamentally differs 
from Japanese pitch accent, so that results suggesting that Chinese dialectal differences 
cross-linguistically influence Japanese pitch accent should be carefully interpreted. 


2.5 Cross-linguistic studies on Japanese pitch accent 


An investigation of cross-linguistic differences in the acquisition of Japanese pitch 
accent conducted by Ayusawa (1998) indicated a strong effect of first language on 
perception of Japanese pitch accent. An interesting trend in Japanese pitch accent 
production was reported among native Korean speakers learning Japanese (Fukuoka 
2008). When Japanese words contain a voiced plosive sound in word initial position, 
Korean speakers are likely to put a low pitch on the initial mora. In contrary, when 
Japanese words contain a voiceless plosive sound in word initial position, Korean 
speakers are likely to put a high pitch on the initial mora. This trend in laryngeal 
contrast is observed in the Korean language (Kim and Duanmu 2004). Thus, this 
tendency could be the result of influence adapted from the learners’ mother tongue 
of Korean (L1 transfer). 

Nevertheless, Taylor (2012) points out that it is very difficult to determine 
whether the accent trend is caused by a learner’s mother tongue. She shows examples 
of some trends across multiple languages based on the examination of previous 
studies on pitch accent (e.g., Andreev 2002; Lee, Murashima and Shirai 2006; Nakato 
2001; Toda 1999; Sukegawa 1999): i) A tendency to overuse pitch accent on the 
penultimate mora of a word, which is observed not only among English speaking 
learners of Japanese but also Korean, Chinese, and Bulgarian speaking learners, 
and ii) a tendency to place pitch accent on heavy syllables, which is reported among 
Korean, Portuguese, and Bulgarian speaking learners. In a cross-language com- 
parison study, needless to say, an important condition would be to control the levels 
of Japanese language proficiency, as some speakers such as Chinese and Korean 
speaking learners are likely to reach a high level of Japanese language proficiency 
within a few years, and these languages have unique linguistic differences which 
could aid in the investigation of native language effects on not only Japanese pitch 
accent but also other features in units of lexical processing such as syllable-timed 
vs. mora-timed languages. 


2.6 Contribution of pitch accent in distinguishing homophones 


One of the important basic functions of pitch accent is to differentiate homophonic 
words and identify the proper homophone in a sequence of utterances. A homo- 
phone is a word that shares the same pronunciation with another word while differ- 
ing in meaning. For example, ame meaning ‘candy’ is produced with a LH pitch, 
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while the segmentally identical word ame produced with a HL pitch becomes ‘rain’. 
To accomplish homophonic distinction, Chinese learners of Japanese must memorize 
the concept of the word with the proper pitch accent. In other words, they must 
activate the pronunciation of the word ame with both its pitch accents of LH for 
‘candy’ and HL for ‘rain’ to identify the intended meaning. 

Mathematical linguists have calculated the possibility of distinction among 
Japanese homophones, and have suggested that Japanese pitch accent is not neces- 
sarily crucial for accessing lexical meaning when distinguishing homophonic words. 
According to Shibata and Shibata (1990), 13.57% of the homophones in Japanese are 
distinguished by pitch accent, while in Chinese tone accent distinguishes 71.00% 
of homophones. Given this difference, they claimed that tone in Chinese is used for 
distinguishing homophones while pitch in Japanese is not. Shibata and Shibata 
(1990) propose only a minor role for Japanese pitch accent in homophone distinction. 

Furthermore, Kitahara (2006) investigated the distribution of homophonic pairs 
distinguished by pitch accent (i.e., accentual oppositions) in Japanese, using the 
lexical database of Amano and Kondo (1999, 2000).! Using Amano and Kondo’s 
(2000) frequency index, Kitahara (2006) also pointed out that homophonic minimal 
pairs include those which greatly differ in frequency such as /hito/ for ‘human’, 
counted 121,162 times and /hito/ as ‘use of an expense’, counted only twice. There- 
fore, once these frequency-divergent homophone pairs, which native Japanese speakers 
are unlikely to know, or at least will not contrast by pitch accent, were excluded, the 
pitch distinguishability rate of accentual oppositions will drop to less than 10 percent. 

To check whether native Chinese speakers really distinguish homophones by 
pitch accent in Japanese, it is possible to run the following test. A sentence with 
the correctly-accented target word based on the Tokyo-standard accent should be 
presented as in (5a), where the underlined word is the target word. 


(5) a. Kodomo ni mainiti ame O katte ageteiru. 
child DAT everyday candy ACC buy _ give 
‘Everyday [I] buy candy for children.’ 


b. Kodomo ni mainiti ame o katte ageteiru. 
child DAT everyday rain ACC buy _ give 
‘#Everyday [I] buy rain for children.’ 


In the same sentence, the LH-accented target word ame ‘candy’ is replaced, as in 
(5b) by changing ame to HL. Of course, we do not give ‘rain’ to children, so the 


1 This database was created from the corpus of the Asahi Newspaper from 1985 to 1998, which con- 
tains 341,771 words for type frequency and 287,792,797 words for token frequency. Within the high 
familiarity range (familiarity index taken from Amano and Kondo 1999) the unaccented-accented 
opposition or flat pattern versus other accented patterns is more prevalent than the accent-location 
oppositions. 
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word ‘rain’ is incorrectly matched with the semantic context of the sentence. A set of 
homophone pairs can be used to investigate whether native Chinese speakers really 
activate pitch accent when accessing the concept of a lexical item. 


3 Processing of Japanese kanji and their 
compound words 


The writing system of the modern Japanese language consists of the kanji and kana 
scripts (for detail, see Hadamitzky and Spahn 1981; Kess and Miyamoto 1999; Miller 
1967; Tamaoka 1991). Kanji are logographic morphological units, adapted from the 
script of the Chinese language. In contemporary Japanese, kanji represent not only 
lexical items originating from Chinese (kango) but also Japanese (wago), which were 
created by Japanese speakers. Kanji-compound words are extremely common in 
Japanese. Token frequencies of kanji-compound words encompass 41.3% of all 
Japanese vocabulary, as reported by Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyujo (1964). More dra- 
matically, kanji compounds make up approximately 70% of the entries in a typical 
Japanese dictionary (Yokosawa and Umeda 1988). A kana symbol is a phonogram 
which fundamentally represents a single mora on a one-to-one basis. The kana 
script further consists of two orthographies, hiragana and katakana. The hiragana 
script is cursive in shape (# for /a/) and used for grammatical morphemes as well 
as for some content words. The katakana script is angular in shape (7 for /a/), and 
usually used for writing loanwords from alphabetic languages, as well as the names 
of animals and plants. The hiragana and katakana scripts describe Japanese sounds 
on the basis of mora-to-kana correspondence. The three scripts — kanji, hiragana, 
and katakana — are simultaneously used in modern written Japanese texts. 

A great number of Japanese kanji have visually similar shapes as the Chinese 
characters from which they were originally derived. Among a selection of 4,600 
Japanese kanji-compound words, Chen (2002) counted 54.5% in mainland China 
and 55.1% in Taiwan that are written with the same characters and imply the same 
meaning as their Chinese counterparts. Additionally, 14.9% of these words in main- 
land China and 13.3% in Taiwan have the same characters and similar meanings, 
and only 4.1% in mainland China and 3.5% in Taiwan share the same characters 
but different meanings. In total, 73.5% of the kanji compounds used in mainland 
China and 71.9% in Taiwan share the same characters in both Chinese and Japanese. 
Moreover, Hishinuma (1983, 1984) further comments that, if the slight differences in 
orthographic shapes between Chinese and Japanese are ignored, it can be assumed 
that native Chinese speakers know 98.1% of the commonly-used Japanese kanji prior 
to learning the Japanese language. This great similarity of kanji morphemic units 
explains the commonly-observed tendency of native Chinese speakers to depend 
heavily on kanji meanings to understand written Japanese texts. 
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3.1 Advantage of kanji orthographic similarity in lexical 
processing 


In studies on English as a second language (ESL), knowledge of 98% of the words in 
a written text is required to achieve accurate understanding of the text (Hu and 
Nation 2000; Nation 2001; Stahl and Nagy 2006). In Japanese, Komori, Mikuni and 
Kondo (2004) indicated that knowledge of 96% of the words in a written text is 
necessary for comprehension. This figure implies that the threshold for an appro- 
priate level of reading comprehension would entail that less than 4% of the voca- 
bulary in a given text be unknown. Since many Japanese words are shared with 
Chinese as indicated by the numbers presented above, native Chinese speakers are 
expected to have a great advantage in reading comprehension. Then, how much of 
an advantage do native Chinese speakers have in the processing of kanji-compound 
words? First, let’s compare them with native English speakers who have no kanji 
knowledge. Tamaoka (1997) measures the difference in processing efficiency (i.e., 
speed and accuracy) of lexical decisions for Japanese kanji-compound words by 10 
native Chinese and 17 native English speakers studying Japanese from two to three 
years at the same university in Canada under the same curriculum.’ A great differ- 
ence between the two groups was found as in Table 3. 


Table 3: Mean response times and accuracy rates by group 


Reading times (milliseconds) Accuracy 
Chinese speaking learners 982 ms 71.3% 
English speaking learners 1,808 ms 63.7% 


Native Chinese speakers performed 826 milliseconds faster and 7.6% more accurately 
than native English speakers. Interestingly, the Chinese group processed two-kanji 
compound words with both few and many strokes equally well, whereas the English 
group were slower in processing compounds with many strokes than those with 
fewer strokes. 

A script advantage for learners of Japanese with different script backgrounds 
was also investigated by Tamaoka (2000). He examined the effects of L1 scripts 
when native Chinese and English speakers phonologically processed the same 
Japanese words presented in three different scripts of kanji, hiragana and romaji 
(alphabetic transcription of Japanese). Fifteen native Chinese speakers and 13 native 
English speakers learning Japanese participated in the study; all studied Japanese 
for two to three years under the same curriculum at a university in Australia. The 
Chinese students all came from China as international students. A summary of the 
results are in Table 4. 


2 It should be noted that these Chinese university students are native Chinese speakers who came 
from a country where Chinese is spoken. They are sometimes referred to as ‘visa students’. 
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Table 4: Mean naming times and accuracy rates by group 


Naming times (milliseconds) Accuracy 

Kanji Hiragana Romaji Kanji Hiragana Romaji 
Chinese group 1,027 ms 1,098 ms 1,295 ms 89.52% 99.05% 89.52% 
English group 1,635 ms 1,009 ms 783 ms 53.85% 94.51% 95.60% 


Average naming latencies (the time from visual presentation of a word to initial- 
ization of its pronunciation) of 21 Japanese words presented in kanji (e.g., 43, 
/kaiwa/ ‘conversation’) were faster with a higher accuracy for the Chinese group 
than the English group. A clear advantage for Chinese speakers was demonstrated 
by the difference in overall performance of 608 ms and 33.77%. In striking contrast 
to the case of kanji, the same words presented in hiragana (e.g., 7>\)4) yielded 
nearly identical processing performance in both language groups. Furthermore, the 
same words in romaji (e.g., kaiwa) displayed an opposite trend. The L1 script (i.e., 
the familiarity of the script) exhibited strong effects on phonological processing of 
L2 Japanese words, facilitating the processing of kanji compounds for the Chinese 
group and romaji for the English group. As Djojomihardjo, Koda and Moates (1994) 
indicated in L2 English learners, script consistency between L1 and L2 strongly facil- 
itates the speed of L2 lexical and text processing. 

Yamato and Tamaoka (2009) conducted a lexical decision task with 21 Chinese 
speaking learners of Japanese with higher lexical knowledge and 18 with lower 
lexical knowledge based on a vocabulary test (for details of the test, see Miyaoka, 
Tamaoka and Sakai 2011). Both proficiency groups had been learning Japanese in 
Japan. This study was analyzed as a 2 (participants’ lexical knowledge; higher and 
lower lexical groups) x 2 (kanji-compound words; high- and low-frequency) design. 
A summary of the results are stated in table 5. 


Table 5: Mean response times and accuracy rates of kanji-compound words by group 


High- frequency Low-frequency 

Response times Accuracy Response times Accuracy 
Higher lexical knowledge 754 ms 98.1% 937 ms 90.7% 
Lower lexical knowledge 760 ms 97.2% 976 ms 78.3% 


Both groups of higher and lower Japanese lexical knowledge processed high- 
frequency kanji-compound words and low-frequency ones at almost the same speed. 
Of interest were the results of the processing accuracy measure. Although both 
groups with higher and lower Japanese lexical knowledge processed high-frequency 
kanji-compound words with high accuracy, the group with lower Japanese lexical 
knowledge showed lower accuracy than the group with higher lexical knowledge. 
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They found that the response times between the higher and lower lexical groups 
showed no difference whereas the higher lexical group performed more accurately 
on low frequency words than the lower lexical group. Regardless of Japanese word 
frequency and lexical knowledge, all native Chinese speakers seemed to be able to 
process Japanese kanji compounds quickly using their first language knowledge of 
Chinese characters. However, kanji compounds used in Japanese lexical items occa- 
sionally differ from their semantic usages in Chinese, which would predictably result 
in lower accuracy. These Japanese words tend to be low frequency words among 
native Chinese speakers who have not acquired the large Japanese vocabulary. 

Their finding can be explained in the framework of lexical processing as follows. 
Native Chinese speakers quickly reach orthographic activation of a two-kanji com- 
pound word based on their (L1) character knowledge, which further activates its 
concept. Then, they have to determine whether this compound word really exists in 
the Japanese lexicon. At this stage, their Japanese knowledge of concepts begins to 
influence their lexical decision. If they do not have sufficient lexical knowledge 
of Japanese two-kanji compounds, they have no way to correctly determine the 
existence of the target word. Therefore, while fast speed for lexical processing was 
accomplished by quick activations of orthographically interconnected represen- 
tations of the two languages, the difference in accuracy was created by conceptual 
lexical knowledge of the Chinese speakers. This can be supported by the case of 
native English speakers who displayed slower response times and lower accuracy 
for lexical decisions on two-kanji compound words (Tamaoka 1997), because 
the English speakers have no kanji orthographic knowledge in their first language. 
The English speaking learners’ slow processing of Japanese words must be caused 
by a slower bottom-up processing which involves orthographic analysis of kanji 
elements, activation of each kanji, combining two kanji, and finally activating its 
lexical concept. 


3.2 Advantages and disadvantages of kanji orthographic 
similarity in text understanding 


The importance of lexical knowledge for text understanding is well-documented not 
only in English as a second language (ESL) but also in Japanese as a second/third 
language (JSL). Text understanding refers to the skills necessary to comprehend a 
text which is presented visually for reading and aurally for listening. An advantage 
of native Chinese speakers’ knowledge of Japanese kanji in text understanding was 
found in tests conducted by Matsunaga (1999) at a university in southern California. 
She tested 12 Chinese students (one had insufficient English ability, and was excluded 
from the analysis) and 28 students with non-kanji backgrounds including three 
Spanish speakers, two Korean speakers, and one Thai speaker. A summary of the 
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results are stated in Table 6, where the maximum comprehension scores were 100 
points. 


Table 6: Mean comprehension scores and reading times by group and passage type 


Narrative passages Descriptive passages 
Comprehension reading Comprehension reading 
times times 
Chinese speakers (n = 11) 89.00 234.00 sec 85.47 129.27 sec 
Non-kanji background (n = 28) 79.09 333.53 sec 61.05 258.32 sec 


Students with a kanji background showed significantly higher comprehension scores 
and faster oral reading speed for narrative passages than students with a non-kanji 
background. Likewise, students with a kanji background showed significantly higher 
comprehension scores and faster oral reading speed for descriptive passages than 
those with a non-kanji background. As such, a clear tendency towards an advantage 
for Chinese students (i.e., kanji background) was observed among the learners at a 
university in an English speaking country. Matsunaga (1999), however, used English 
translations to check participants’ understanding of the Japanese text, so that English 
ability must have influenced their performance. 

Advantages in kanji processing by native Chinese speakers were also shown 
in the on-line processing of Japanese text comprehension by Yamato and Tamaoka 
(2013). In their study, 20 matched pairs of native Chinese and Korean speakers were 
selected so that they were equal in both lexical and grammar skills. This sampling 
method is called pair-matched sampling. In this method, each pair of native Korean 
and Chinese speakers learning Japanese at a university in their own country from 
two to three years was made by matching scores on two tests, a Japanese vocabulary 
test (maximum 48 points) and a grammar test (maximum 36 points). Participants 
were selected so that the average scores matched exactly between the two groups 
(see Table 7): The vocabulary test was exactly matched at the same average between 
20 native Chinese speakers and 20 native Korean speakers. The grammar test scores 
also displayed nearly the same average between native Chinese speakers and native 
Korean speakers. This approach guarantees a direct comparison of the two different 
linguistic groups. 

Using the fixed-window self-paced reading technique, the selected native Chinese 
and Korean groups were asked to read two texts, one with many kanji words, and 
one with many katakana words. In the fixed window self-paced reading, each phrase 
is presented to a participant one at a time in the center of a computer monitor. When 
a participant presses the space bar, the next phrase is displayed in the same position 
on the screen, and this process continues until the whole story of the text has been 
displayed. The time between each press of the space bar is considered to be the time 
required for reading each phrase. Some weaknesses of this method should be noted, 
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however, in that participants performing self-paced reading cannot re-read a text 
once they press the space bar. In addition, participants may be able to read a phrase 
faster than the time it takes to press the space bar. 


Table 7: Mean test scores and reading times for kanji and katakana words by group 


Vocabulary (SD) Grammar (SD) Kanji Katakana 
Chinese speakers (n = 20) 37.90 (4.90) 32.40 (2.93) 1,227 ms 2,104 ms 
Korean speakers (n = 20) 37.90 (5.60) 32.90 (2.81) 1,741 ms 1,716 ms 


Due to the great similarity of Japanese kanji and Chinese characters, native Chinese 
speakers processed visually-presented kanji compound words in a text much faster 
than native Korean speakers. For example, gyoosei too kara ‘from such areas as 
administration’, which consisted of three kanji (‘such areas as administration’) and 
two hiragana (‘from’) embedded in the text, was processed with a difference of 514 
ms between the two groups (see Table 7 above). In contrast, native Korean speakers 
processed katakana-presented alphabetic loanwords faster than native Chinese 
speakers. The phrase konbiniensu sutoaa de ‘at the convenience store’ written with 10 
katakana (‘the convenience store’) and one hiragana (‘at’) was processed 388 milli- 
seconds faster by Korean learners than by Chinese learners. The similarity of 
phonetic symbols (the symbol-to-sound conversion) between Japanese kana and 
Korean Hangeul scripts may have helped native Korean speakers process alphabetic 
loanwords quicker than native Chinese speakers. In other words, Koreans can quickly 
convert kana-to-sound since they frequently experience this similar conversion 
process in their Hangeul script. The script similarity between L1 Japanese and L2 
Chinese/Korean created a diverging pattern of differences in lexical processing speed 
of Japanese — Chinese were superior at processing kanji compound words, while 
Koreans were better at alphabetic loanwords, even embedded in a text. 

Sharing a majority of Japanese kanji with Chinese characters is not always benefi- 
cial (Tamaoka 1997, 2000). Due to the great resemblance of kanji, native Chinese 
speakers heavily rely on orthography to process two-kanji compound words in 
accessing their meanings. They are, in turn, likely to pay little attention to the 
phonological aspect of kanji compound words to understand a spoken text, as 
observed by the misunderstanding and dropping of information in listening com- 
prehension (e.g., Hong 2004; Ishida 1986; Komori 2005; Yin 2002). Due to strong 
ties between orthography and concepts (or semantics) in kanji and their compounds, 
it may be the case that native Chinese speakers learning Japanese only establish 
weak connections from orthography to phonology. 

A cross-linguistic comparison of reading and listening comprehension by native 
Chinese and Korean speakers learning Japanese was conducted by Komori (2005). 
Chinese showed a large discrepancy of 12.75% between 66.09% in reading com- 
prehension and 53.30% in listening comprehension whereas Korean showed only a 
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small difference of 3.61% between 75.09% in reading comprehension and 78.70% in 
listening comprehension. 

This study, however, contains two essential methodological problems. First, 
reading and listening comprehension tests were not conducted on the same Chinese 
and Korean groups. The reading comprehension test was conducted with 22 native 
Chinese speakers and 39 native Korean speakers learning Japanese at a private uni- 
versity in Tokyo. However, the listening comprehension test was conducted with 9 
native Chinese speaking and 15 native Korean speaking participants recruited from 
students at the same university. These two groups were fundamentally different, so 
that Komori has to make an unproved assumption that two paired-groups of Koreans 
and Chinese are equivalent in Japanese proficiency. Second, texts used for reading 
comprehension differed from those for listening comprehension. The level of lexical 
difficulty in the texts used by the researcher was controlled according to lexical 
levels on the former Japanese Proficiency Test (Japan Foundation and Japan Educa- 
tional Exchange and Services 2002). However, it is not ideal to use different texts 
to compare results of reading and listening comprehension. It would be desirable 
to see a similar study conducted on the same group, especially native Chinese 
speakers, by counterbalancing texts for reading and listening comprehension. Put- 
ting these issues aside, the study roughly depicted a cross-linguistic difference in 
reading and listening comprehension between native Chinese and Korean speakers 
learning Japanese. See also Sawasaki (2006). 


3.3 Effects of kanji orthographic similarity between Japanese 
and Chinese 


Chinese characters used in mainland China have undergone simplification. Soon 
after the foundation of the People’s Republic of China on October 1, 1949, the move- 
ment to implement simplified Chinese characters got underway. A draft of the 
simplified Chinese character list was announced in 1955, and the first newspaper 
using simplified Chinese characters was published the following year, in 1956. 
In 1964, the Chinese government combined the simplified characters into the Total 
List of Character Simplification or Jian Hua Zi Zhong Biao. This list was reformed a 
few times, and the Chinese government has been collecting public comments 
for a modified list of simplified characters since 2009 (see details, Endo 1986). The 
series of simplifications resulted in some orthographic differences between Chinese 
characters and Japanese kanji. 

Kayamoto (1995a) measured orthographic similarity or difference between Chinese 
characters and Japanese kanji on a scale of 0 to 4. Characters given a 0 are identical 
in Chinese and Japanese, such as ‘* and i. One is given to a difference of only a 
dot or a line of a character (4* and ## for Japanese, and 77 and + for Chinese). 
Two refers to a difference of a part in a character (26 and # for Japanese, and i# 
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and 7 for Chinese). Next, three indicates a large difference of a part or both sides of 
a character (4 and %}) for Japanese, and # and # for Chinese). Finally, four 
represents a complete difference of the entire character (} and # for Japanese, 
and + and -# for Chinese). A correlation between this 0-to-4 scale and subjective 
character-difference judgments by native Chinese speakers was reported to be very 
high, at 0.90 (p < .001), by Kayamoto (1995a). Thus, Kayamoto’s scaling seems to 
be reliable to use as an index for orthographic similarity between Chinese and 
Japanese. 

Using the 0-to-4 scale, Kayamoto (1996) investigated effects of the orthographic 
similarity in processing of Japanese two-kanji compound words. Naming latency, 
which was defined as the latency from the onset of visual-presentation of a stimulus 
item to the offset of the first amplitude in its pronunciation, indicated that Japanese 
kanji compounds similar in both languages (M = 597 ms) were named faster in 
Chinese sounds than dissimilar ones (M = 669 ms) by native Chinese speakers lean- 
ing Japanese at the advanced level. After the naming task, these participants reported 
that they pronounced these Japanese kanji as if newly-simplified Chinese characters. 
Unlike Chinese pronunciations, when they were asked to name the same kanji com- 
pounds in Japanese, no difference was observed between those similar in both 
languages (M = 1,101 ms) and those that are dissimilar (M = 1,080 ms). As seen in 
the difference between the processing of Chinese and Japanese sounds, Japanese 
kanji orthographic units are strongly mapped onto Chinese sounds, even though 
they are not exactly identical to Chinese characters. On the contrary, these kanji are 
less tightly mapped onto Japanese sounds regardless of orthographic similarity. 

A null effect of orthographic similarity on naming was confirmed by Kayamoto 
(2002). Orthographic similarity per se had no facilitation in the phonological process- 
ing of two-kanji compounds as in Table 8. On the other hand, semantic similarity was 
the main factor for naming of kanji compounds, with semantically-same kanji show- 
ing a naming latency that was 42 milliseconds faster than semantically-dissimilar 
kanji. Once a semantic element is added to orthographic similarity, the difference in 
naming latency of two-kanji compounds was amplified to 93 ms between ortho- 
graphically- and semantically-same kanji and orthographically- and semantically- 
dissimilar kanji. Thus, with the addition of semantic similarity, orthographic similar- 
ity becomes a significant factor, even for phonological processing of kanji. 


Table 8: Mean naming latency for orthographically and semantically similar and different 
compounds 


Orthographic Semantic Orthographic & Semantic 


Similar 850 ms 841 ms 826 ms 
Dissimilar 873 ms 882 ms 919 ms 
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Two types of behavioral tasks, naming and lexical decision, provide us with a 
clearer picture of the kanji processing mechanism. Lexical decision tasks require 
participants to judge whether a two-kanji compound exists as a real Japanese word. 
The time from the onset of visual-presentation to the judgment, indicated by press- 
ing a YES/NO key, is measured as the reaction time. Resembling the results of 
the naming task, Kayamoto (2002) showed no difference between orthographically- 
similar kanji and orthographically-dissimilar kanji in a lexical decision task involving 
two-kanji compounds, as in Table 9. Again, semantic similarity was the major factor. 
Semantically-same kanji were processed faster than semantically-dissimilar kanji. 
Putting all the results of Kayamoto’s studies (1995a, 1996, 2002) together, the ortho- 
graphic similarity between Chinese characters and Japanese kanji has little effect on 
both phonological and orthographic processing of two-kanji compounds. 


Table 9: Mean response times for orthographically 
and semantically similar and different compounds 


Orthographic Semantic 
Similar 645 ms 642 ms 


Dissimilar 681 ms 685 ms 


The null effects of kanji orthographic similarity reported by Kayamoto (1995a, 
1996, 2002), however, may create some confusion. Her 0-to-4 scale depicting ortho- 
graphic similarity is based on the measurement of a kanji unit, but the experiments 
were conducted on the processing of lexical kanji-compound units. Taking an example 
from Kayamoto (2002), an orthographically different item PY fe ‘stairs’ (Fe in 
Chinese) contains only a single orthographic difference in the kanji PY (Mf in 
Chinese) which is compared against items that are orthographically identical in 
Japanese and Chinese such as ¥p i] ‘print’. It is quite possible that null orthographic 
effects could arise from this manipulation method, in that an orthographic difference 
was controlled by contrasting only a single kanji in a two kanji compound. On the 
contrary, semantic difference/similarity was defined at the lexical level, which takes 
into account both characters of the compound. It is easily assumed that, since the 
lexical decision and naming tasks in Kayamoto (2002) involve in a combination of 
two kanji at the lexical level, similarity in lexical concepts naturally exerts a strong 
influence on lexical processing, and that lexical-level processing overrides the 
effects of orthographic similarity/difference at the kanji morphemic level. 

Inhibitory effects of visual complexity by native speakers were found not only in 
Chinese characters (Leong, 1986) but also in Japanese kanji with low frequency 
(Tamaoka and Kiyama, 2013). As shown in Figure 2, the 1,945 kanji in the former 
List of Commonly-Used kanji (JOy6 kanji-hy6) have an average of 10.84 strokes with 
a 3.76 standard deviation (Tamaoka, Kirsner, Yanase, Miyaoka and Kawakami 2002). 
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Figure 2: Stroke distribution of the 1,945 kanji in the former list of commonly-used kanji (Data taken 
from Tamaoka, Kirsner, Yanase, Miyaoka and Kawakami 2002) 


Using both kanji correctness decision and kanji naming tasks, Tamaoka and Kiyama 
(2013) found that visual complexity inhibited the processing of low-frequency kanji 
among native Japanese speakers, whereas such consistency was not observed in the 
processing of high-frequency kanji. Kanji with medium complexity were processed 
faster than high-frequency simple and complex kanji. This result echoes the rather 
common conclusion that visually complex figures fundamentally require longer 
decoding times than simple ones for kanji with low frequency while high-frequency 
kanji display a different pattern. These studies on visual complexity were conducted 
under a monolingual condition with native Chinese or Japanese speakers (Leong 
1986; Tamaoka and Kiyama 2013), so that effects of visual complexity and frequency 
on processing Japanese kanji by native Chinese speakers learning Japanese should 
be further re-examined in comparison with Chinese simplified characters used in 
mainland China and traditional complex characters used in Taiwan. 

Finally, regarding the orthographically- and semantically-same words (frequently- 
referred as S-type words), native Chinese or Japanese speakers do not know in which 
language context these words are used; they have no indication whether these 
words are Chinese or Japanese. Following this line of reasoning, Cai and Matsumi 
(2009) suggested that these words are shared in the mental lexicon of both lan- 
guages. This claim by Cai and Matsumi (2009) can be investigated by the following 
two approaches. First, these words differ in word frequencies depending on the 
language, therefore word frequency effects will manifest differently in the speed 
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of lexical processing between the two languages. In such a case, these words are 
separately stored in a different orthographic lexicon in each language. Second, 
word production size, or the number of compound words which can be produced 
by a single Japanese kanji or Chinese character, will differ between the two lan- 
guages. Therefore, these words will behave differently depending upon the language 
in use. Unless these possibilities are empirically confirmed, the notion of shared 
word representations in a single orthographic lexicon cannot be held as a certainty. 


3.4 Effects of kanji phonological similarity between Japanese 
and Chinese 


Words originating from the Chinese language or created in Japan using Chinese 
characters often exhibit great similarity in phonology. For instance, the word ‘atten- 
tion’ is written with two identical characters as ;£ and & in both Japanese and 
Chinese. Pronunciations in both languages are very similar, spoken as /tyuu i/ in 
Japanese and /zhu4 yi4/ in Chinese. Like the 0-to-4 scale of orthographic similarity, 
Kayamoto (1995b) measured phonological similarity with a 1-to-7 point scale using 
subjective judgments by 11 native Chinese speakers studying at Hiroshima University 
whose Japanese learning experience ranged from 2 to 13 years. She used comparisons 
of paired kanji-pronunciations of Japanese and Chinese, such as the Japanese kanji 
#8 with the On-reading (a Chinese-originated sound) /soo/ in Japanese and /xiang3/ 
in Chinese.? In the actual measurement, each paired sound was presented as ‘/ "7 
(/soo/) in katakana for Japanese and ‘xiang’ (without indication of type 3 tone) in 
Pinyin for Chinese. Native Chinese speakers were asked to subjectively or intuitively 
compare these sounds visually presented in katakana and Pinyin. In total, 1,107 
pairs were presented to participants. The average rating on the 1-to-7 phonological 
similarity scale was 2.38 points with a standard deviation of 1.32 points, indicating 
that the kanji phonological similarity was rather low in its range of distribution. 
Kayamoto (2000) investigated effects of phonological similarity in naming a 
single kanji, using a 2 x 2 design of phonologically similar and dissimilar characters 
between Japanese and Chinese, and Japanese On-readings and Kun-readings 


3 Japanese kanji pronunciation can be divided into two types: On-readings derived from the original 
Chinese pronunciations, and Kun-readings originating from Japanese pronunciations (for details 
about kanji see Hadamitzky and Spahn 1981; Hirose 1998; Kess and Miyamoto 1999; Miller 1967; 
Tamaoka 1991). For example, the kanji # meaning ‘ocean’ is pronounced /kai/ in its On-reading (or 
Sino-Japanese) but /umi/ in its Kun-reading. On-readings are frequently used for multiple kanji com- 
pound words such as #4 /kaigan/ meaning ‘seashore’, 48% /kaizoku/ meaning ‘pirate’, and #4 
/kaisoo/ meaning ‘seaweed’. The Kun-reading frequently appears in isolated kanji, often having a 
concrete meaning of its own. In the case of #, this single kanji meaning ‘ocean’ or ‘sea’ is pro- 
nounced /umi/ in the Kun-reading. On- and Kun-readings are used distinctly for different words: 
On-readings for kango (Chinese-derived words) and Kun-readings for wago (Japanese-based words). 
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(JJapanese- origin sounds). She tested 12 native Japanese speakers, 12 native Chinese 
speakers with superior-level Japanese proficiency (or superior-level Chinese), and 12 
native Chinese speakers with advanced-level Japanese (advanced-level Chinese). 
Phonologically similar kanji were /an/ for # in On-reading and /an4/ for Chinese, 
and /bi/ for 3+ in On-reading and /hana/ in Kun-reading, and /bi2/ in Chinese. 
Phonologically dissimilar kanji were /kyoo/ for % in On-reading and /jing1/ in 
Chinese, and /tyoo/ for ®& in its On-reading and /tori/ in the Kun-reading, and 
/niao3/ in Chinese. Both advanced and superior-level native Chinese speakers 
named On-readings faster than Kun-readings while no difference was found among 
native Japanese speakers. Facilitation effects of phonological similarity were observed 
only among advanced-level Chinese at 79 millisecond faster in On-readings of similar 
and dissimilar kanji, and 50 milliseconds faster in Kun-readings of similar and 
dissimilar kanji, as in Table 10. Effects of phonological similarity seem to disappear, 
as native Chinese speakers progress in their Japanese proficiency. 


Table 10: Mean naming latency and error rates for On- and Kun-readings 


On reading (error rate) Kun reading (error rate) 
Similar 787 ms (10.3%) 860 ms (17.3%) 
Dissimilar 866 ms (12.2%) 910 ms (10.3%) 


It should be noted, however, that phonological similarity measured by Kayamoto 
(1995b) is defined based on On-readings, not Kun-readings. Phonological similarity 
does not refer to a similarity index for Kun-readings. Furthermore, kanji with 
Kun-readings are always accompanied with On-readings in Kayamoto (2000). Since 
multiple readings, including both On- and Kun-readings are activated when native 
Japanese speakers encounter kanji (Verdonschot, La Heij, Tamaoka, Kiyama, You 
and Schiller 2013), native Chinese speakers must puzzle over which On-reading or 
Kun-reading they should chose to pronounce. A delay in Kun-reading could be a 
result of this selection process amongst multiple phonological activations of a single 
kanji such as /zi/ in the On-reading and /mimi/ in the Kun-reading for 4, or /seki/ 
in the On-reading and /aka/ in the Kun-reading for #. Therefore, Kayamoto (2000)’s 
conclusion must be limited to only kanji with On-readings, but not to kanji with 
Kun-readings as such: Advanced-level Chinese had facilitation effects of phonologi- 
cal similarity on phonological processing of On-readings, and these disappear once 
they reach a higher level of Japanese proficiency. 

Kayamoto (2002) also investigated phonological similarity effects on naming 
compound words constructed with two On-reading kanji (e.g., 22 /kansya/, 4R4F 
/ginkoo/ and #¢s /musin/). Results indicated facilitation effects among native 
Chinese speakers learning Japanese such that phonologically-similar two-kanji 
compounds (M = 829 ms) were named faster than phonologically-dissimilar ones 
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(M = 893 ms), while no difference was found in the lexical decision task. Unlike 
Kayamoto (2000), Kayamoto (2002) used a naming task involving two-kanji com- 
pound words which usually have only a single reading. Thus, it is safe to conclude 
that phonological similarity facilitates naming speed for two-kanji compound words 
with a combination of On-readings. 


3.5 Semantic similarities and differences in kanji compound 
words between Japanese and Chinese 


The Agency for Cultural Affairs in Japan (1978) provided a lexical typology of 
Japanese kanji-compound words corresponding to Chinese words. The agency 
classified kanji compounds into four types. (1) Same-type (S-type) refers to the same 
meaning between Japanese and Chinese. Two-thirds of all kanji-compound words 
are classified into this S-type, e.g., ondo ia & ‘temperature’ and mirai # # ‘future’. 
Native Chinese speakers indeed have a great advantage learning Japanese vocabulary 
of S-type. (2) Overlapping-type (O-type) is defined as meanings partly overlapped 
between the two languages. Words in O-type have intricate interactions between the 
two languages, e.g., binboo & & ‘poverty’, and hakusi 4 4k ‘white paper’ or ‘annul’. 
(3) Different-type (D-type) implies kanji-compound words semantically different from 
their Chinese meanings, e.g., tegami 4-#% ‘letter’ in Japanese but ‘toilet paper’ 
in Chinese, and monku <4] ‘complain’ in Japanese but ‘sentence and phrase’ in 
Chinese. (4) Nothing-type (N-type) implies no corresponding words (‘nothing’) exist 
in Chinese, e.g., taikutu i&/% ‘boredom’ and okubyoo }% 4 ‘timidity’. Previous 
studies (e.g., H. Chiu 2002, 2003; Y. Chiu 2006, 2007; Hayakawa 2010; Hayakawa 
and Tamaoka 2012) conducted experiments on lexical processing by comparing 
S-type and N-type words (see details, Sections 3.5). The meanings of some N-type 
Japanese words are easier to guess from the knowledge of Chinese characters, but 
some are not. It is possible to classify a fifth type of words or kanji combinations 
which only exist in Chinese, such as 2+ 4] /gong1 sil/ ‘company’, but this category 
is unnecessary for the purpose of comparing Japanese and Chinese. 

Komori and Tamaoka (2010) classified O-type compounds into three sub-categories 
as shown in Figure 3 (i) those with meanings particular to Chinese, (ii) those with 
meanings particular to Japanese, and (iii) those with meanings particular to both 
Japanese and Chinese. 

The first sub-category of (i) O-type Sub-1 is defined as kanji-compound words 
that partly share the same meaning(s) in both Japanese and Chinese, but for which 
Chinese contains its own extended meanings. For example, # Z /bin boo/ ‘poor’ in 
Japanese can be used as in ‘poor life’ expressed as binboo-na seikatu @ 2 75 £7 in 
Japanese, and pinfa shenghuo #2 4% in Chinese. The meaning of this word is 
extended to use with ‘experience’ as ‘poor experience’ pinfa jingyan #2 24% in 


BZ 


Chinese, but not in Japanese. Likewise, #2 in Chinese can be used with ‘thinking’, 
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(i) O-type Sub-1 (ii) O-type Sub-2 (iii) O-type Sub-3 


Figure 3: Sub-categories of overlapping-type (O-type) kanji compound words (The figure is from 
Komori and Tamaoka (2010: 166) with partial modification.) 


‘thought’, and ‘idea’ as in sixiang pinfa @-78%Z ‘poor in thought’. Because of these 
extended meanings in Chinese, native Chinese speakers are likely to overextend 
the usage of this word to produce incorrect Japanese expressions such as keiken-ga 
binboo-da #4 5&7 @ 272 ‘(my/your) experience is poor’, and kangaekata-ga binboo- 
da #Z2ADS#& Zz ‘(my/your) way of thinking is poor’. 

The second sub-category of (ii) O-type Sub-2 is defined as those words partly 
sharing the same-meaning(s) in both Japanese and Chinese, but featuring extended 
meanings in Japanese. The word # € /ki tyoo/ meaning ‘valuable’ or ‘precious’, for 
example, can be used as #{ & 4% kityoo-hin ‘a valuable article’ in Japanese and as 
guizhong-pin “i & %» in Chinese. The word is used with ‘time’ as in kityoo-na zikan 
{= 75 i fh] ‘valuable time’ and with ‘experience’ as in kityoo-na keiken + & 75 #% 
& ‘valuable experience’ in Japanese, but not in Chinese. Instead, = /bao3 gui4/ 
is used in nee as in baogui shijian ‘&<i¢ # lA) ‘valuable time’, and as baogui 
jingyan ‘= % % ‘valuable experience’. Because of these differences in usages, it is 
difficult to acquire expressions containing O-type Sub-2 words like kityoo-na zikan-o 
saite © /5 BY fh] % Z|) C ‘to spare valuable time’. Yet, if native Chinese speakers 
avoid using these Japanese expressions which are not found in Chinese, they will 
not make mistakes. 

The third sub-category of (iii) O-type Sub-3 is defined as those words which 
partly share the same meaning(s) in both Japanese and Chinese, but which contain 
extended meanings both in Japanese and Chinese. For example, <4 pronounced 
/ze hi/ in Japanese and /shi4 feil/ in Chinese has multiple meanings. In both 
Japanese and Chinese, this word can be used with the meaning of ‘right or wrong’ 
as in the expression zehi-no kubetsu-ga aimai-da ZAED RRMDHBWEVWTZ ‘A 
distinction of right and wrong is unclear’ in Japanese, and bu fen shifei #745 
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in Chinese. This word can also be used differently in Japanese and Chinese. In 
Japanese, this word is used to mean ‘please’ in zehi go-sanka kudasai % 4 T #A0 
< 72 X) Please participate in it’, but there is no such usage in Chinese. Contrarily, 
this word is used to mean ‘a quarrel’ in Chinese as in re shifei @% 45 ‘Picking 
quarrels’, but has no such meaning in Japanese. 

Komori and Tamaoka (2010) investigated how native Chinese speakers learning 
Japanese process words of O-type Sub 1 and O-type Sub 2. Using their original Cloze 
Test, they selected 22 Chinese with higher-level Japanese proficiency (M = 71.45, SD = 
3.88) and 22 Chinese with lower-level Japanese proficiency (M = 44.68, SD = 4.31) 
from 64 participants studying in Japan. The Cloze Test required the participants to 
fill in the missing words removed from a text. They obtained a very high Cronbach’s 
alpha reliability of 0.946 (n = 64, M = 58.09, SD = 11.96). A priming experiment was 
then conducted in which a priming word was presented for 280 milliseconds, and a 
target word presented following a 120 millisecond interval. The interval between the 
prime onset and the target onset times (i.e., stimulus-onset asynchrony, SOA) was 
400 milliseconds. In Experiment 1 of the processing of O-type Sub-1 words, they con- 
ducted the Chinese lexical decision task under the priming condition. The results 
showed that primed Chinese words of both shared meanings (e.g., 74% ‘direction’) 
and the meanings particular to Chinese (e.g., 47 6 ‘commodity’) significantly facili- 
tated the lexical decision times of the target Chinese words (e.g., 4) to the same 
degree regardless of the level of Japanese proficiency. For the Japanese lexical deci- 
sion task in Experiment 2, which required processing of O-type Sub-2 words among 
Chinese speakers with high Japanese proficiency, primed Japanese words with 
shared meanings (e.g., 47'S ‘scrupulous’) facilitated the lexical decision times of 
the target Japanese words (e.g., 34%), but words with meanings unique to Japanese 
did not (e.g., £4 ‘warning’). By contrast, among Chinese with lower Japanese pro- 
ficiency, neither primed words of shared meaning nor those unique to Japanese 
facilitated processing of the target Japanese words. 

The results of priming effects in Experiment 1 (L1 Chinese condition) of Komori 
and Tamaoka (2010) suggest that orthography and concepts were very strongly 
linked in the Chinese mental lexicon. However, null priming effects found among 
native Chinese speakers with lower Japanese proficiency in Experiment 2 (L2 Japanese 
condition) indicate smaller and weaker connections from orthography to concepts in 
the Japanese mental lexicon. This contrasting finding further suggests that the size 
and strength of lexical connections in L2 Japanese between orthography and con- 
cepts are less robust than those of the first language (Chinese). Yet, the fact that 
priming effects of the shared meanings were apparent among those with higher 
Japanese proficiency indicates that the higher the proficiency level they reach in 
their second language, the stronger the connections between lexical and conceptual 
representations become in their second language. However, since null priming 
effects were found for words with the Japanese-particular meanings, it seems that 
the Japanese-unique meanings are difficult for native Chinese speakers to acquire. 
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As such, the difficulty with the Japanese-particular meanings and usages among 
O-type Sub 2 and Sub 3 words are revealed in the priming study. 


3.6 Differences in On- and Kun-readings in kanji phonological 
processing 


Using the index of kanji On-reading ratios calculated by Kaiho and Nomura (1983), 
Tamaoka and Taft (2010) reported that kanji with a 50 percent On-reading ratio 
randomly embedded with kanji in an On-reading dominant environment were 
mostly pronounced in On-readings; likewise, the same target kanji embedded with 
kanji in a Kun-reading dominant environment were mostly pronounced in Kun- 
readings. Native Japanese speakers easily shifted between On- and Kun-readings, 
depending on the phonological context. That is, separate On- and Kun-reading sub- 
lexica exist within the phonological lexicon. 

If native Chinese speakers have a well-established sub-lexicon of On-readings 
associated with characters and their compound words in L1 Chinese, they can pro- 
duce On-readings faster than Kun-readings. In fact, H. Chiu (2003) showed that kanji 
compounds with On-readings were named faster than those with Kun-readings 
among native Chinese speakers who had attained the first and second level of 
the Japanese Proficiency Test. Thus, native Chinese speakers are likely to associate 
phonology in Chinese to On-readings more easily than to Kun-readings. A question 
arises whether phonological suppression by inter-lexical interference for cognates 
(Hayakawa 2010; Hayakawa and Tamaoka 2012) conflicts with the advantage of 
On-readings over Kun-readings. Kun-readings are fundamentally used for non- 
cognates, and the number of kanji compounds with Kun-readings (wago) is much 
smaller than those with On-readings (kango). Because On-readings are associated 
with both cognates and non-cognates, the advantage of On-readings and the phono- 
logical suppression for cognates should be treated as a separate issue. 


3.7 Lexical processing differences for cognates and non-cognates 


The term cognate is often used in bilingual studies on languages spoken in Europe. 
In linguistics, this term refers to words of a common etymological origin. A typical 
example of a cognate in Indo-European languages is the word night in English. 
Spelling or orthography of this word differs depending on the language, as in French 
nuit and German Nacht, and the Dutch nacht, with the same spelling as German. In 
psycholinguistics, cognates are denoted as words similar in orthography, phonology, 
and semantics. Thus, cognates described in linguistics do not totally overlap with 
those in psycholinguistics. When explaining studies on kanji processing in this 
section, I will follow the psycholinguistic definition, ignoring the etymological con- 
notation of the term. 
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Bilingual studies on European languages have clearly indicated that cognates 
(similar in spelling, sound, and meaning) are processed faster than non-cognates 
(e.g., Costa, Caramazza and Sebastian-Gallés 2000; de Groot, Delmaar and Lupker 
2000; Dijkstra and van Heuven 2002; Green 1998; van Heuven, Dijkstra and Grainger 
1998; van Heuven, Schriefers, Dijkstra and Hagoort 2008). Cognates for kanji- 
compound words between Chinese and Japanese are defined as orthographically- 
similar and semantically-same words. For example, the Japanese two-kanji com- 
pound word ;£#!) is represented as the two orthographically-similar kanji +4) in 
Chinese, having the same meaning ‘law’. This word is pronounced quite differently 
/hoo soku/ in Japanese, and /fa3 ze2/ in Chinese though; consequently, the term 
cognate does not refer to phonological similarity. Conversely, the term non-cognates 
is defined as orthographically- and semantically-different words. An example is 24 77 
‘wallet’ /sai hu/ in Japanese. This combination of two kanji does not exist in Chinese, 
with ‘wallet’ being 4% @& /qian2 bao1/ in Chinese. This Chinese word can be written 
using two orthographically-similar kanji 4% @ in Japanese, which, of course, does not 
exist in Japanese. Since a majority of kanji are basically shared in both languages, the 
real difference between cognates and non-cognates among kanji-compound words is 
the way in which kanji are combined. 

A unique difference was found between cognates and non-cognates in process- 
ing Japanese kanji-compound words by native Chinese speakers. H. Chiu (2003) 
conducted a naming experiment on three different types of words: cognates, non- 
cognates with On-readings, and non-cognates with Kun-readings. The experiment 
was conducted with four different groups; native Chinese speakers (studying Japanese 
at a university in Taiwan) with the second (n = 17) and first (n = 19) levels of the 
Japanese Proficiency Test, those with highly advanced Japanese (n = 15) studying in 
Japan, and also native Japanese speakers (n = 20). She controlled participants’ age 
of acquisition (AoA) of kanji-compound words. AoA is defined as the age at which a 
word is learned in acquiring spoken language. Morrison and Ellis (1995) found a 
strong AoA effect when word frequency was controlled, but no word frequency effect 
when AoA was controlled. The stimulus manipulation of AoA by H. Chiu (2003), 
however, differs from Morrison and Ellis (1995). She divided the stimuli into two 
groups — beginner level for Japanese words with an early AoA and intermediate 
level for words with a late AoA — based on difficulty-levels of words provided by 
the Japan Foundation and Japan Educational Exchange and Services (2002). In order 
to avoid confusion with AoA studies in English, in which some studies have only 
reported minor effects (e.g., Zevin and Seidenberg 2002) in contrast with Morrison 
and Ellis (1995), I describe early AoA as easy words and late AoA as difficult words 
in the following explanation of Chiu’s results. 

H. Chiu (2003) found unexpected results between cognates and non-cognates in 
her naming task. Native Chinese speakers of the second level (intermediate Japanese) 
showed a trend in ascending order of naming latencies on easy words; non-cognates 
with On-readings, cognates, and non-cognates with Kun-readings as in Table 11. 
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This trend was much clearer among difficult words, with an ascending order of non- 
cognates with On-readings, cognates, and non-cognates with Kun-readings. 


Table 11: Mean naming latency for cognates and non-cognates in On- and Kun-readings 


On reading Kun reading 
Words Non-cognates Cognates Non-cognates 
2nd Level (Intermediate) Easy 846 ms 893 ms 1,151 ms 
Difficult 948 ms 1,135 ms 1,232 ms 
1st Level (Advanced) Easy 852 ms 806 ms 991 ms 
Difficult 875 ms 948 ms 987 ms 


In comparison, Chinese learners of the first level (advanced Japanese) displayed no 
difference between cognates and non-cognates with On-readings on easy words. 
However, cognates were named faster than non-cognates with Kun-readings. Among 
difficult words, the previous trend was observed again in the ascending order of 
non-cognates with On-readings, cognates, and non-cognates with Kun-readings. This 
trend was observed neither among Chinese-speaking learners with highly-advanced 
Japanese, nor among native Japanese speakers. Error rates also indicated a very 
similar overall tendency. 

Unlike the facilitation effects of cognates in European languages (e.g., Costa, 
Caramazza and Sebastian-Gallés 2000; de Groot, Delmaar and Lupker 2000; Dijkstra 
and van Heuven 2002; Green 1998; van Heuven, Dijkstra and Grainger 1998; van 
Heuven, Schriefers, Dijkstra and Hagoort 2008), inhibitory effects were found in H. 
Chiu (2003) demonstrating that cognates were named much more slowly than non- 
cognates among native Chinese speakers who were less proficient (both easy and 
difficult words) and who were advanced speakers in Japanese (only difficult words). 
Based on this result, H. Chiu (2002, 2003) proposed that the processing routes 
of kanji-compound words varies depending on the lexical relationship between 
Japanese and Chinese, and she constructed a phonological processing model which 
contrasts cognates and non-cognates. As depicted in (i) of Figure 4, cognates are 
first processed through the phonological route in Chinese, and then further to their 
concepts. In contrast, as shown in (ii) of Figure 4 non-cognates do not exist as 
Chinese words, so that newly-acquired non-cognates are easily processed through 
the Japanese sound route. Due to the difference of these two phonological process- 
ing routes, the naming of cognates in Japanese is slowed down, whereas non- 
cognates are pronounced more quickly in Japanese than cognates. 

The model in Figure 4 (H. Chiu 2002, 2003) was supported by several studies 
(Y. Chiu 2006; Hayakawa 2010; Hayakawa and Tamaoka 2012; Komori 2005) and 
partly by a paper by Y. Chiu (2007). Komori (2005), as previously described, showed 
that Chinese speakers have an advantage in reading comprehension, but not in 
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Figure 4: Difference in phonological processing of cognates and non-cognates by native Chinese 
speakers learning Japanese (The figure is taken from H. Chiu (2002) and translated into English.) 


listening comprehension due to their kanji orthographic knowledge. This study 
further described that cognates (56.35% accuracy) were understood nearly as well 
as non-cognates (51.18% accuracy) in listening comprehension, while cognates 
(80.57% accuracy) yielded a greater advantage than non-cognates (64.07% accuracy) 
in reading comprehension. Y. Chiu (2006) conducted an experiment with 12 native 
Chinese speakers who had passed the first level of the Japanese Proficiency Test, 
employing a lexical decision task for words embedded in a sentence. In her study, 
a sentence containing parentheses as in() CT #38 L7zOTC, &C HARV) ‘Because 
I studied ( ), I am very sleepy’ was visually presented, followed by the auditory 
presentation of a compound word. In this sentence, a possible correct response is 
the word /tetuya/ ‘all night’. Participants were required to decide whether this 
word appropriately fits into the parentheses in the sentence. Kanji compound words 
which were cognates required more time for participants to make a lexical decision 
than non-cognates. Since stimulus words were auditorily presented, as shown in 
Figure 4, non-cognates must be strongly tied to both Japanese phonology and con- 
cepts, while cognates must have only loose ties with Japanese phonology. 
Hayakawa (2010) and Hayakawa and Tamaoka (2012) provided support for the 
model in Figure 4. Hayakawa (2010) tested 48 Chinese speaking learners of Japanese 
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(26 at the first level and 22 at the second level of the Japanese Proficiency Test). In 
order to investigate the effects of traditional Chinese characters, which are used 
primarily in Taiwan, she selected kanji compounds based on orthographic figures 
of traditional characters. For the lexical decision task using auditory-presented 
words, Hayakawa (2010) chose three different types of 16 kanji compound words 
each (48 target words in total): (1) S-type (e.g., 221% in Taiwan and Japan) - ortho- 
graphically-/semantically-same compounds that are considered to be cognates in 
H. Chiu (2003), (2) D-type (e.g., #¢ # in Japan ©” in Taiwan) — orthographically- 
similar but semantically-different, and (3) N-type (e.g., 72 /& only used in Japan) - 
two-kanji combinations that do not exist in Chinese and are considered non- 
cognates in H. Chiu (2003). 


Table 12: Mean response times for auditory-presented cognates and non-cognates 


S-Type D-Type N-Type 
2nd Level (Intermediate) 1,400 ms 1,283 ms 1,192 ms 
1st Level (Advanced) 1,201 ms 1,143 ms 1,086 ms 


Although H. Chiu (2003) did not obtain a clear trend among Chinese learners of 
advanced Japanese on difficult words (or late AoA), Hayakawa found an ascend- 
ing order of both N-type, D-type, and S-type among the Intermediate level learners 
(n = 22), and N-type, D-type, and S-type among the advanced learners (n = 26), as in 
Table 12. With this result, phonological inhibitory effects for cognates were extended 
to a wider population of native Chinese speakers including those at the advanced 
learners or those who passed the first level of the Japanese Proficiency Test. 

Furthermore, Hayakawa and Tamaoka (2012) examined phonological processing 
of S-type (cognates) and N-type (non-cognates) in lexical decisions of auditory- 
presented words, using 38 native Chinese speakers from mainland China and 38 
Korean speakers (control group) learning Japanese. Once again, lexical decisions 
were slower for S-type than N-type among Chinese, whereas no difference was found 
between S-type and N-type among Koreans, as in Table 13. Since Koreans use little of 
the kanji script in their language, and since S-type and N-type were classified based 
on similarity in Chinese character words, null effects among the Korean control 
group strengthened the results found with the Chinese participants. 


Table 13: Mean response times for auditory-presented 
cognates and non-cognates 


S-Type N-Type 


Chinese (n = 38) 1,188 ms 1,111 ms 
Korean (n = 38) 1,168 ms 1,157 ms 
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Hayakawa (2010) and Hayakawa and Tamaoka (2012) explained the processing 
mechanism in detail as follows. Cognates of kanji compounds already have pho- 
nological representations in the Chinese mental lexicon. For instance, ## is 
pronounced /wei4 lai2/ in Chinese. To acquire this word in Japanese, a native 
Chinese speaker has to memorize its Japanese sound /mi rai/ in addition to their 
prior knowledge of the Chinese sound. In doing so, the orthography of the cognate 
AA becomes simultaneously connected to two different phonological representa- 
tions, /wei4 lai2/ in Chinese and /mi rai/ in Japanese. The connection from ortho- 
graphy (# +) to phonology (/wei4 lai2/) in the first language is very strong, but 
the newly-learned sound of the word (/mi rai/) has a relatively weak connection. 
As a result, when the cognate is presented auditorily, the newly-learned Japanese 
phonology /mi rai/ delays the activation of the Chinese pronunciation in reaching 
its necessary threshold. On the other hand, since there is no lexical phonology in 
Chinese for non-cognates, the newly-learned sound of a non-cognate is easily acti- 
vated without competition from existing Chinese phonological representations. 


4 Processing syntactically different features 


Are native Chinese speakers learning Japanese unable to break free from the spell of 
Chinese syntactic features when processing the Japanese language? Due to the great 
syntactic difference between Japanese and Chinese, or so-called longer linguistic dis- 
tance in syntax, it is frequently presumed that native Chinese speakers have greater 
difficulties in processing Japanese sentences compared to native Korean speakers 
whose language, in terms of syntax, is considered to exhibit shorter linguistic dis- 
tance (Horiba and Matsumoto 2008; Koda 1993, 2005). However, according to 
Fan and Wu (2006), among second-year native Chinese speakers majoring in the 
Japanese language at Xi’an International Studies University, 79.79% in 2002 and 
82.26% in 2003 passed the fourth level of the Japanese language specialization test 
(i.e., Nihongo Senmon Shiken 4; NSS4) conducted by the Ministry of Education 
in the People’s Republic of China. The fourth level is said to be equivalent to the 
second level of the newer Japanese language proficiency test (i.e., N2) administered 
by the Japan Foundation. Furthermore, although there is no specific data available, 
it is commonly known among instructors of the Japanese language in China that 
approximately half of the native Chinese speakers majoring in Japanese at the eight 
major universities of foreign languages in China (i.e., two in Beijing, and one in 
Dalian, Guangzhou, Shanghai, Sichuan, Tianjin, and Xi’an) can pass the highest 
level of the Japanese language proficiency test (i.e., N1) at the end of three years of 
Japanese study, even when starting with no Japanese knowledge. Given this remark- 
able improvement in such a short period of learning Japanese, it may not be difficult 
for Chinese students to overcome syntactic differences between Chinese and Japanese 
to the degree that researchers have previously assumed. 
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4.1 Morphosyntactic inflections and differences in Chinese 
and Japanese 


Many learners of Japanese with no kanji background devote numerous hours to 
memorizing kanji orthography. By contrast, thanks to the high degree of ortho- 
graphic similarity between Japanese kanji and Chinese characters, native Chinese 
speakers can allocate the majority of their classroom and study hours to learning 
Japanese grammar or syntactic features from the early stages of study. If so, despite 
the Chinese language being syntactically dissimilar to Japanese (i.e., a longer lin- 
guistic distance in syntax), high levels of achievement would be expected in acquir- 
ing Japanese grammar over a short period among Chinese students. This implies a 
strong version of the predicted learning potential of native Chinese speakers in that 
they will likely encounter little syntactic difficulty in learning Japanese. 

The Chinese language has no morphosyntactic inflections. This poverty of 
syntactic features is expected to present difficulties in the acquisition of Japanese 
verb inflections (if one assumes L1 transfer). Chu, Tamaoka and Yamato (2012) inves- 
tigated how 102 native Chinese speakers learning Japanese acquire verb inflections 
during only a four month period at a university in China. Participants were tested 
on te-form verb inflections which were reported as being very difficult for Japanese 
learners (e.g., Nagatomo 1997; Sakamoto 1993). Cronbach’s reliability for 54 target 
verbs by Chu et al. was very high at a = 0.86. Their verbs were taken from four 
sources, (i) 15 verbs from the students’ textbook (e.g., oyogu ‘swim’ and au ‘meet’), 
(ii) 15 verbs not in the textbook (e.g., mayou ‘lost’ and susumu ‘progress’), (iii) 15 
nonsense verbs created by the authors (e.g., kaziku and miaru), and (iv) 9 recently- 
coined verbs (e.g., tikuru ‘secretly tell someone’ and kokuru ‘confess one’s feelings’). 
All students were asked to write the te-form inflections of all 54 verbs. For example, 
when yomu ‘read’ is presented, participants must write the correct te-form yonde for 
1 point. 

The results of Chu et al. (2012) are indicated below in descending order of accu- 
racy; 90.33% for verbs from the textbook < 88.00% for nonsense verbs = 87.20% for 
verbs not in the textbook = 86.44% for newly-created verbs. Verbs taken from the 
textbook and used in their classroom were better than those from other categories. 
What is more surprising is that Chinese students exhibited over 86% accuracy on 
all four categories. They further reported difficulty levels of te-inflections depending 
on forms, indicated in descending order of accuracies; —tte form (98.13%, e.g., atte 
‘meeting’) > —site form (94.04%, e.g., zyunbisite ‘preparing’) = —te form (90.76%, e.g., 
mite ‘seeing’) > —ite/ide form (85.59%, e.g., oyoide ‘swiming’) > -nde form (74.03%, 
e.g., susunde ‘progressing’). Besides the —nde form, all other forms displayed high 
performance at over 85% accuracy. 

It is amazing that native Chinese speakers could apply the te-form inflection 
rules to nonsense verbs after a mere four months of Japanese study; a difference in 
accuracy of only 2.33% between verbs in the textbook and nonsense verbs (90.33%- 
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88.00%). Proper application of inflectional morphology for nonsense verbs is 
considered an indication of well-formed, rule-based knowledge. According to these 
results, native Chinese speakers learning Japanese, even for a period of only four 
months, adequately apply their acquired knowledge of te-inflection rules to various 
verbs, despite the absence of inflectional morphology in their first language. In this 
sense, language acquisition researchers generally seem to be overestimating the 
negative effects of linguistic differences in syntax between Chinese and Japanese. 
The absence of syntactic features may not be a crucial obstacle for acquiring 
Japanese, although it provides no facilitation. It should, however, be noted that 
Chu et al. (2012) simply asked native Chinese speakers to inflect a verb stem. They 
did not test the actual use of verbs in a sentence. Therefore, acquisition of verbal 
inflections should be further investigated by means of on-line processing of a 
sentence predicate. 

Difficulties in processing two-kanji compounds by native Chinese speakers could 
be found when noun compounds are used as verbs (i.e., verbal nouns). Native 
Chinese speakers are likely to apply their knowledge of Chinese to Japanese, even 
though some verbal nouns differ in their usage, such as transitive/intransitive and 
active/passive. For example, as shown in examples (6a) and (6b), a majority of 
verbal nouns are used for active and passive in both Japanese and Chinese (e.g., 
kakunin ‘check’). Yet, some verbal nouns are used in active form in both Japanese 
and Chinese, but with the passive used only in Japanese (e.g., zyunbi ‘prepare’) as 
shown in (7a) and (7b). 


(6) a. Active form used in both Chinese and Japanese 
Suuti o aratani kakuninsita. 
numerical value ACC newly — check PST 
‘(He) newly checked the numerical values.’ 


b. Passive form used in both Chinese and Japanese 
Suuti ga aratani kakuninsareta. 
numerical value NOM newly — check PASS PST 
‘The numerical values were newly checked.’ 


(7) a. Active form used in both Chinese and Japanese 
Siryoo o keikakutekini zyunbisita. 
reference ACC deliberately prepare PST 
‘(He) deliberately prepared the reference.’ 


b. Passive form used only in Japanese 
Siryoo ga keikakutekini zyunbisareta. 
reference ACC deliberately prepare PASS PST 
‘The reference was deliberately prepared.’ 
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A majority of two-kanji compound nouns shared by Chinese and Japanese are 
fundamentally used in the same way as shown in (6a) and (6b). As a result, native 
Chinese speakers are predicted to show no qualitative differences among sentence 
types in (6a), (7a), and (6b). However, if the morphosyntactic knowledge of Chinese 
words is merely applied to Japanese, lower accuracy and possibly slower speed 
are expected to occur in the processing of passive sentences like in (7b), which 
is not used in Chinese. This type of subtle difference observed in verbal nouns is 
expected to lead to occasional, but unavoidable mistakes. Morphosyntactic knowl- 
edge of Chinese will therefore likely cause considerable influence on the process- 
ing of second language Japanese two-kanji compounds. The question of on-line 
predicate processing by Chinese speakers still remains to be answered in future 
studies. 


4.2 Word order and processing Japanese sentences 


Japanese base word order is SOV while Chinese one is SVO. Due to the different word 
order in their L1 and the target language, Chinese speaking learners of Japanese may 
face difficulty in the processing of even simple Japanese sentences because of the 
different base word order and flexible word order, i.e., scrambling (for processing of 
Japanese scrambled sentences, see Koizumi’s and Chang’s chapters in this volume.) 
They are required not only to process SOV-ordered Japanese sentences, but also to 
comprehend sentences with a phrasal movement operation of OSV scrambled order. 
According to word order typology by Dryer (2012), SVO and SOV are the two major 
types, with 41.08% being SVO (488 languages) and 47.56% being SOV (565 lan- 
guages) out of 1,188 languages (a total of 1,377 minus 189 languages lacking a 
dominant word order). Both the Chinese and Japanese languages are included in 
the two major language typologies. 

An early cross-linguistic study by Koda (1993) measured sentence correctness 
among Chinese, English, and Korean speaking learners of Japanese at an American 
university. Note that her study indexes the end result of sentence processing because 
she did not measure the reaction time of each sentence. The study showed the null 
effect on scrambling by Koreans. This result must have been caused by a measure- 
ment limitation in which the Korean speakers had reached the performance ceiling 
in terms of comprehension of the 12 total sentence stimuli in both canonical (M = 
11.5) and scrambled (M = 12.0) order under the condition where case particles were 
present. Without case particles, however, they seemed to lose cues for processing, 
resulting in lower scores for both canonical (M = 8.5) and scrambled (M = 8.6) 
sentences, though there was still no scrambling effect. Here it should be noted that 
sentences without case particles are considered to be incorrect in Japanese, so that it 
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is problematic to estimate the mechanism for those sentences processed by any of 
the three language groups.* 

In contrast with Koreans, the scrambling effect was apparent for both the 
American (native English speakers) and Chinese groups (see Koda 1993, Table 1). 
Koda drew the rather unclear conclusion that Japanese sentence processing of 
canonical and scrambled orders by L2 learners involves both L1 and L2 effects. It is 
tempting to interpret these results in such a way that American and Chinese learners 
were able to establish a filler-gap dependency (the relationship between the moved 
landing site and the original position where it was moved from) for processing 
scrambled sentences in a similar way to native Japanese speakers, yielding lower 
accuracy in the scrambled condition. However, the interpretation of gap-filling 
parsing is a great logical jump to apply to the results since Koreans, whose first 
language has case particles similar to Japanese, did not show the scrambling effect. 

Selecting participants from students at an American university invites two major 
potential weaknesses. First, it is difficult to know how efficiently these students can 
handle their first languages of Chinese and Korean, as their length of residence in 
the US was unknown. Second, all participants may have a great deal of variation of 
proficiency in English. Some of the Chinese speakers may no longer have Chinese 
as their dominant language; instead, English may have become the more highly 
activated of their two languages. So-called ‘heritage’ learners who grew up in the 
US with Chinese/Korean parents are likely to be more English dominant. On the 
other hand, for students who arrived in the US after attending high school in their 
home country, Chinese/Korean usually remains their dominant language. With 
potentially low Chinese ability, can we still say these participants are good represen- 
tatives of native Chinese speakers? In contrast, as far as they can proficiently speak 
the Korean language, Koreans may have the advantage of speaking an SOV-ordered 
language because Japanese also has the same SOV-order. In fact, the ceiling score in 
Koda’s study may be the result of syntactic similarity between Japanese and Korean. 
Nevertheless, both the Chinese and Korean participants must have already obtained 
an excellent level of English ability as their second or possibly first language, and 
thus, Japanese must necessarily be the third language for them. The effect from their 
English knowledge remains unknown. 

In addition to accuracies on sentence correctness decisions, Koda conducted 
a reading comprehension test. A regression analysis showed that case particle 
knowledge (R? = 0.4795) was a highly significant predictor of reading comprehension 
(p < .0001).° This result clearly established a causal relation between the knowledge 


4 Koda (1993) was testing the strengths of different cues (e.g., animacy, case particles, word order) 
in the competition model (Bates and MacWhinney 1987). Thus, she used the unnatural sentences. 
See Shirai’s chapter in this volume on the competition model. 

5 In her article, the R? value of 47.95 is printed in Table IV, which, I assume, must have a mistake in 
the decimal point. 
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of case particles and reading comprehension. However, because she did not report 
group differences on the reading comprehension scores, the question to be raised 
is whether the Korean participants were higher achievers than the American and 
Chinese participants at the time when they were tested. Future cross-linguistic 
studies should be conducted by controlling the Japanese ability of different first- 
language groups, ideally focusing on Japanese being learned in the second lan- 
guage environment, not a foreign language environment. 

Experimental approaches measuring reaction times are rather scarce in the 
study of Japanese sentence processing by Chinese speaking learners of Japanese. 
One of the few examples is Tamaoka (2005, Experiment 1) which investigated 
how Chinese learners who studied Japanese for two to four years at a university in 
Dalian, China, processed and made correctness decisions on active transitive-verb 
sentences with canonical and scrambled orders. Because sentence processing 
requires a heavy cognitive load, Tamaoka selected 24 participants out of 87 native 
Chinese speakers with scores higher than 22 points or 91.7% accuracy based on the 
results of a grammar test with 25 multiple choice questions (i.e., a maximum score 
of 25). 

The results showed that simple active sentences in canonical order were more 
quickly and accurately processed than the same sentences in scrambled order as in 
Table 14. 


Table 14: Mean response times and accuracy for 
canonical and scrambled sentences 


Response times Accuracy 
Canonical 3,566 ms 87.5% 


Scrambled 3,933 ms 78.0% 


A scrambling effect of 367 milliseconds in reaction time and 9.5% accuracy suggests 
the possibility that it is highly probable that the Chinese participants generated 
the base structure [; NP.jom [vp NP.acc V]] for active transitive-verb sentences and 
established a filler-gap dependency for scrambled-ordered sentences, as with native 
Japanese speakers (Aoshima, Phillips and Weinberg 2002; Koizumi and Tamaoka 
2004, 2006, 2010; Mazuka, Itoh and Kondo 2002; Miyamoto and Takahashi 2002; 
Sakamoto 2002; Tamaoka et al. 2005). 

Native Chinese speakers learning Japanese understood simple Japanese active 
sentences with a transitive verb in the SOV-canonical order like ‘My elder sister ate 
an apple’ more quickly and accurately than OSV-scrambled orders. This provides 
evidence that they may manipulate syntactic operation for the scrambled order. If 
so, at least, this finding does not support the shallow structure hypothesis proposed 
by Clahsen and Felser (2006), which claims that second language learners can pro- 
cess semantic roles such as lexical items, but not syntactic information, even at the 
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advanced level. Rather, the result supports the claim by White (2003) that syntactic 
features related to functional categories could be acquired in an early stage of 
second language acquisition, although some features such as the definiteness of 
determiners a and the in English are very difficult for Japanese and Chinese speak- 
ing L2 learners to acquire because their L1 lacks such a feature (Trenkic 2002). 

The Chinese language has no overt wh-movement. Wh-words stay in situ in 
Chinese (He 2000; Huang 1981; Lin 1998). For example, English sentence (8a) is 
expressed as (8b) in Chinese. Likewise, (9a) is expressed as (9b). 


(8) a. What do you eat? 


b. 4-4 A? 
ni3 chil shen2-me0. 
you NOM eat PRS what ACC 


(9) a. Whom do you like? 


b. 4 B xk aft? 
ni3 xi3-huanO shui2. 
you NOM like PRS whom ACC 


Syntactic operations of English wh-questions include an additional fronting opera- 
tion of a wh-word, compared to yes/no-questions that require the insertion of do 
when verbs are regular (not BE). Yet, adult native Chinese speakers, who have been 
studying at universities where English is the instructional language, seem to be able 
to handle wh-questions in English fairly well. Thus, it is anticipated that they can 
also process scrambled sentences in Japanese using a filler-gap parsing operation. 
Experiment 2 in Tamaoka (2005) further examined potential sentences whose 
case particles conflicted with the grammatical information of subject and object 
taken from the stimuli of Experiment 4 in Tamaoka et al. (2005). For example, in 
the potential sentence (10a) the subject is marked by the dative case particle —ni, 
having a syntactic structure of [, NP-ni [,, NP-ga V]]. In this sentence, NP-ni is the 
subject whereas NP-ga is the object. Thus, case particles cannot provide the proper 
information to construct base structure. In contrast, according to case particle order 
suggesting that nominative proceeds dative and accusative, the canonical order 
should be (10b). If native Chinese speakers utilize case particles, they will have 
great difficulty processing the nominative-marked inanimate noun Greek-NOM. 
If they can understand Greek-NOM as actually being the object, and if they can 
comprehend that the dative-marked animate noun Takashi-DAT is the subject, 
then they can properly understand a potential sentence based on the base structure 


Is NP. subject (marked by the dative -ni ) [vp NP. object (marked by the nominative -ga) Vil. 
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(10) a. Takasi ni girisyago ga_kakerudarooka. 
Takashi DAT Greek NOM write-POTEN-wonder-Q 
‘Can Takashi write Greek?’ 


b. girisyago ga Takasi ni kakerudarooka. 
Greek NOM Takashi DAT write-POTEN-wonder-Q 


The processing of Japanese potential sentences by native Chinese speakers 
showed a trend that differed from non-potential active sentences. Tamaoka (2005, 
see Table 2 in Experiment 2) indicated that potential sentences in canonical order 
(M = 3,405 ms) did not significantly differ in reaction times from the same sentences 
in scrambled order (M = 3,774 ms). Taking null scrambling effects into account, it is 
possible to interpret that native Chinese speakers learning Japanese have not figured 
out the base structure of potential sentences, and therefore, the gap-filling parsing 
in the processing of potential sentences with scrambled order cannot apply to these 
Chinese speakers. 

Before discussing the results of the response times, let’s examine accuracies. 
Canonical order had an average of 69.1% with a high standard deviation of 23.9%, 
whereas the scrambled order had an average of 56.9% with an even higher standard 
deviation of 29.7%. This difference of 12.8% (Tamaoka 2005 showed 12.9%, but this 
was caused by a rounding error) between the canonical and scrambled orders was 
significant. Yet, the standard deviations of both the canonical and scrambled orders 
were very high, at over 20%. Individual participants are depicted in Figure 5, by 
plotting participants’ (or students’) accuracies on canonical order sentences on the 
horizontal axis and scrambled order on the vertical axis. To highlight participants’ 
individual differences, the hierarchical cluster analysis for accuracies of canonical 
and scrambled orders revealed three clusters drawn on top of the plotting in Figure 5. 

Let’s consider three illuminating facts on individual differences of the clusters. 
First, three participants among the members of Cluster III in Figure 5, lying exactly 
on the horizontal axis, rejected all potential sentences with scrambled order as 
incorrect. In the scrambled order of OSV, an inanimate noun such as ‘Greek’ comes 
in the initial specifier position of the sentence, as in (10b), which is repeated below 
with the schematic structure. 


(10) b. girisyago ga_ Takasi ni kakerudarooka. 
Greek NOM Takashi DAT write-POTEN-wonder-Q 
[; NP-ga; [s: NP-ni [vp gap, V]] 


‘Greek’ is in a subject position in (10b), marked by the nominative case particle 
—ga, which usually indicates the subject of a sentence. These three native Chinese 
speakers must have employed a simple and strict strategy that an inanimate subject 
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Figure 5: Accuracy plotting of canonical- and scrambled-ordered potential sentences (This figure is 
taken and translated from Tamaoka (2005: 103), n = 24.) 


did not take the nominative case particle —ga, especially when placed in the initial 
specifier position, possibly indicating the subject of a sentence. For them, the follow- 
ing dative-marked animate noun adds the clear indication of incorrect marking. 

As some researchers (e.g., Lamers and de Hoop 2005) suggest that animacy 
information plays a crucial role on language comprehension studies, native Chinese 
speakers may have utilized this strategy (see also Yamashita 2008). In fact, consider- 
ing the typical events in daily life, animacy information is usually correct in that an 
animate actor as a subject acts upon an inanimate object, such as in ‘My brother eats 
breakfast’, ‘My mother cooked clam chowder’, and ‘My father runs a vegetable shop’. 
The strategy of animacy, however, is not universally true, having some exceptions 
including potential sentences. The strategy of animacy with case particles must be 
deeply embedded in these three Chinese participants, allowing for no flexibility. 
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The second illuminating fact is that the five participants among the members of 
Cluster I in Figure 5 could process potential sentences at an accuracy rate higher 
than 80% in both canonical and scrambled orders. This is noteworthy in light of 
the possibility that a few native Chinese speakers could produce the base structure 
Is NP subject (marked by the dative -ni) lvp NP. opject (marked by the nominative -ga) VII for potential 
sentences, apparently moving beyond the conflicting nature of animacy and case 
particles. We must also bear in mind that these five participants were originally 
taken from a pool of 87 Chinese students majoring in Japanese language based on 
scores on a grammar test. This places them in approximately the top 5% of this 
group (more precisely 5.74%). It is quite possible that a few, possibly 5% of native 
Chinese speakers learning Japanese at a Chinese university, may understand poten- 
tial sentences at a high rate of accuracy, which leaves open the great possibility that 
these learners could produce the base structure for potential sentences, and that 
they could also process scrambled-order potential sentences by gap-filling parsing. 

The third fact is that accuracies on potential sentences of two participants 
among the members of Cluster II ranged between 40% and 60% in both canonical 
and scrambled order. They displayed a random pattern of decision making without 
a clear guideline for potential sentences. These two native Chinese speakers must 
have been puzzled to encounter potential sentences, in which animacy and case 
particles did not match correctly in terms of the nature of subject and object. 

The contribution of individual differences to Japanese sentence processing must 
be measured as a reflection of Japanese language proficiency levels. This aspect was 
scrutinized by Tamaoka et al. (2010). They examined the degree of understanding 
of orally-presented single sentences in canonical and scrambled order based on 
Japanese ability. A listening comprehension test with a maximum of 8 points was 
conducted with 92 native Chinese speakers learning Japanese from one to three 
years at a university in Taiwan. Based on the test scores, a total of 48 participants 
were divided into higher (6-7 points), middle (4 points), and lower (2-1 points) 
listening comprehension groups (16 participants each) to undergo an experiment to 
investigate the understanding of orally-presented simple sentences (maximum of 
11 points each). Two ditransitive active sentences in canonical and scrambled 
order were presented to the 48 native Chinese speaking participants. After canonical 
and scrambled active sentences were orally presented, the participants were asked 
two questions about the content of each sentence; one was related to the canonical 
sentence and another to the scrambled sentence. If a correct response was given, it 
was counted as one point. The study found a clear trend among the three groups. 
Scores of canonical ordered sentences significantly increased as comprehension 
levels increased: lower, middle, and higher. Scores of scrambled order sentences 
were comparatively lower for each group, with the higher group scoring significantly 
above the lower and middle groups, as in Table 15. 
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Table 15: Mean comprehension scores for 
canonical and scrambled sentences by group 


Canonical Scrambled 
Lower 6.19 5.06 
Middle 7.44 4.88 
Higher 8.31 7.19 


Possible interpretations are that the lower group might have confused both 
canonical and scrambled order, which may have been caused by the difference in 
both parameter setting of the verb phrase and scrambling of subject and object 
noun phrases between Chinese and Japanese. The middle group was able to over- 
come the difference in word order of the verb phrase, and began to be able to handle 
the processing of Japanese sentences with canonical order. The higher group was 
able to establish a dependency between the initially-presented dative/accusative- 
marked phrase as filler, and its gap in the verb phrase (i.e., filler-gap parsing), re- 
sulting in higher scores in understanding both canonical and scrambled order 
sentences. 

In sum, as seen in Figure 5, a great diversity was found among learners of 
Japanese with the same language background of Chinese. Once these individual 
differences are taken into consideration, it seems that researchers applying the 
theory of generative grammar to second language acquisition might be overly sensi- 
tive to the syntactic aspects of language. The shallow structure hypothesis by 
Clahsen and Felser (2006) cannot explain these individual differences in the mani- 
pulation ability of scrambled sentences. Rather, as White (2003) put forward, func- 
tional categories must be acquired at a relatively early stage of Japanese acquisition 
among native Chinese speakers. The progressive increase of scores in sentence 
comprehension shown by Tamaoka et al. (2010) must reflect the development 
of learners’ facility with word order and advancement of parsing ability as native 
Chinese speakers improve their proficiency in the Japanese language. 


5 Concluding remarks 


Various studies with Chinese speaking learners of Japanese were reviewed in this 
chapter. As discussed, future studies can be categorized in three research areas: 
First, native English speakers showed an “awfully random” pattern of Japanese pitch 
accent acquisition regardless of the length of learning and proficiency (Taylor 2011a, 
2011b, 2012), but native Chinese speakers displayed both random trends (Lee et al. 
2006) and improvement as their learning progressed (Pen 2003). Since Chinese has 
tone accent, comparable to pitch accent, and since the position of the pitch accent 
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in each word is thoroughly taught when introducing Japanese vocabulary at univer- 
sities in China (e.g., Hong 2010; Pan 2011; Zhang 2011; Zhao 2012; Zhou and Chen 
2009, 2010, 2011a, 2011b), Chinese learners may exhibit some progress in acquiring 
Japanese pitch accent and advantage compared to learners of other L1 languages. 
Then, future studies on acquisition of pitch accent should pay special attention 
to dialectic influences in both Japanese and Chinese, differences in pitch accent 
patterns, and function of homophonic distinctions by controlling Japanese language 
proficiency of Chinese learners. 

Second, due to the script similarity in kanji between L1 Chinese and L2 Japanese, 
Chinese learners demonstrate specific advantages and disadvantages in reading 
Japanese. Advantages are found in processing visually presented kanji compound 
words (e.g., Matsunaga 1999; Tamaoka 1997, 2000; Yamato and Tamaoka 2009, 
2013). In contrast, because Chinese speakers heavily rely on their orthographic 
knowledge to understand Japanese words, their phonological processing of kanji 
compound words does not display advantage, and occasionally even showed in- 
hibitory effects (e.g., H. Chiu 2003, 2003; Y. Chiu 2006; Hayakawa 2010; Hayakawa 
and Tamaoka 2012). In addition, semantic similarities and differences between L1 
Chinese and L2 Japanese seem to exhibit complex processing trends in Chinese 
learners’ understanding Japanese kanji compound words (e.g., Komori and Tamaoka 
2010; Hayakawa and Tamaoka 2012). Therefore, future studies on advantages and 
disadvantages of L1 Chinese kanji knowledge for understanding L2 Japanese words 
should be conducted on the processing of phonologically similar/dissimilar words, 
kanji compound words with On- and Kun-readings, and semantic differences between 
the two languages, again with a population whose L2 Japanese language proficiency 
is controlled. 

Third, Japanese and Chinese are considerably different in their syntactic features. 
Japanese word order is SOV while Chinese is SVO. Japanese has case particles while 
Chinese does not. Japanese allows scrambling (word permutation) while Chinese 
fundamentally does not. Because both languages are considered to have longer 
linguistic distance in syntax, difficulties in processing or understanding Japanese 
sentences are predicted (e.g., Horiba and Matsumoto 2008; Koda 1993, 2005). How- 
ever, Chinese speakers’ kanji knowledge allows them to allocate their Japanese 
learning hours to syntax, while those with no kanji language background spend 
many hours to memorize kanji. Thus they are likely to concentrate on syntax from 
the beginning stage of learning, resulting in high accuracies on morphosyntactic 
inflections of verbs (Chu et al. 2012). They also display the scrambling effect in 
processing SOV and OSV sentences (Tamaoka 2005; Tamaoka et al. 2010), as native 
Japanese speakers do (e.g., Aoshima, Phillips and Weinberg 2002; Koizumi and 
Tamaoka 2004, 2006; Mazuka, Itoh and Kondo 2002; Miyamoto and Takahashi 
2002; Sakamoto 2002; Tamaoka 2004, 2006, 2010; Tamaoka et al. 2005). Difficulties 
by Chinese learners seem to come from slightly different verb and adjective usages 
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between L1 and L2, such as transitive/intransitive and active/passive. These usage 
differences should be investigated in future studies. 
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